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Hy LO RD, (94 94 7 
'T His Treatiſe, which is grown up under 


your Lord(hip's Eye,and has ventured 

into the World by your Order, does 
now,by a natural kind of Right, come to your 
Lordfhip for that Protection, which you ſeveral 
years ſince promiſed it. *Tis not that I think 
any Name, how great ſocver, ſet at the begin- 
ning of a Book, will be able to cover the Faults 
are to be foundin it. Things in print muſt land 
and fall by their own Worth, or the Reader's 
Fancy. But there being nothing more to bede- 
fired tor Truth, than a fair unprejudiced Hea: 
ring,no body is more likely to procure me that, 
than your Lordſhip, who are allowed to have 
ot ſo intimate an Acquaintance with her,in her 
more retired receſſes. Your Lord(hip is known 
to have fo far advanced your Speculations in the 
moſt abſtract and general Knowledge of Things; 


A 2 beyond 
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beyond the ordinary reach, or common Me: 
thods, that your Allowance, and Approbation 
of the Deſign of this Treatiſe, will at leaſt pre- 
ſerve it from being condemned without rea- 
ding ; and will prevail to have thoſe Parts a 
little weighed, which might otherwiſe, perhaps, 
be thought to deſerve no Conſideration, for C 
ing ſomewhat out of the common road. "The 
Imputation of Novelty, is a terrible charge a- 
mongft thoſe, who judgeof Mcn's Heads,as they 
do of their Perukes, by the Faſhion ; and can 
allow none to be right, but the received Do. 
Ctrines. Truth fcarce ever yet carried it by 
Vote any where at its firft appearance : New 
Opinions are always ſuſpe&ted,and uſually ap- 
poſed, without any other Reaſon, but becauſe 
they are not already common. But Truth, like 
Gold,is not the leſs fo, for beingnewly brought 
out of the Mine. "Tis Trial and Examination 
mult give it price, and not any antick Faſhion: 
And though it be not yet current by the pub. 
lick ſtamp; yet it may, for all that,be as old as 
Nature, and is certainly not the leſs genuine. 
Your Lordſhip can give great and convincing 
Inſtances of this, whenever you pleaſc to oblige 
the Publick with ſome of thoſe large and com- 

rehenſive Diſcoveries, you have made, of 
Truths, hitherto unknown, unleſs to ſome few, 
to whom your Lordthip has been pleaſed not 
wholly to conceal them. "This alone were a 
ſufficient Reaſon, were there no other, why I 
ſhould Dedicate this Ejay to your Lordſhip; 
and its having ſome little Correſpondence with 
ſome parts of that nobler and vaſt Syſtem of 


the Sciences, your Lordſhip has made, ſo new, 
exact, 
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exact, and inſtructive a Draught of, I think it 
Glory cnough, if your Lordthip permit me to 
boaſt, that. here and there I have fallen into 
ſomeThoughts not wholly different from yours: 
If your Lord(hip think fit, that,by your encou- 
ragement, this ſhould appear in the World, I 
hope it may be a Reaſon, ſome time or other, 
to lead your Lordſhip farther ; and you will 
allow me to fay,That you heregive the World 
an earneſt of ſomething, that, it they can bear 
_ with this,will be truly worth their expectation. 
This, my Lord, ſhews what a Preſent 1 here 
make to your Lordthip ; juſt fuch as the poor 
Man does to his Rich and Great Neighbour,by 
whom the Basket of Flowers, or Fruit, is not 
ill caken, though he has more plenty of his 
own growth, and in much greater perfection. 
Worthleſs Things receive a Value, when they 
are made the Offerings of Reſpect, Eſteem, and 
Gratitude : "Theſe you have given me ſo migh- 
ty and peculiar Reaſons to have, in the higheſt 
degree,tor your Lord{hip,that if they can add a 
price to what they go along with,proportiona- 

ble to their own Greatneſs, I can with Confi- 
dence brag, 1 here make your Lord{hip the 
richeſt Preſent, you ever received. "This Iam 
ſure, 1 am under the greateſt Obligation to ſeek 
all occaſions to acknowledge a long Train of 
Favors, I have received from your Lordlhip ; 
Favors, though great and important in them- 
{elves,yet made much more fo by the Forward.- 
neſs,Concern, and Kindneſs, and other obliging 
Circumſtances, that never failed to accompany 


them. To all this you are pleaſed to add that, 
_—_ which 
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which gives yet more weight and relith to all 
the reſt: You vouchſate to continue me in ſome 
degrees of your Eſteem, and allow me a place 
in your good Thoughts, I had almoſt faid 
Friendſhip. This, my Lord, your Words and 
Actions ſoconſtantly thew on all occaſions,cven 
co others when I am abſent, that it is not Vani« 
ty in me to mention, what every body knows: 
But it would be want of Manners not to ac- 
knowledge what ſo many are Witneſſes of, and 
every day tcll me,I am indebted to your Lord.- 
ſhip for. I wiſh they could as cafily alliſt my 
Gratitude,as they convince me of the great and 
growing Engagements it has to your Lordſhip. 
This I am ſure, I ſhould wrice of the Under/tan- 
ding without having any,if I were not extreme- 
ly ſenſible of them, and did nor lay held on 
this Opportunity to teſtific to the World, how 
much I am obliged to be, and how much I am, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's 
Moſt Humble, and 


MoS$t Obedient Servant, 


JOHN LOCKE. 


THE 
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T H E 


EPISTLE 


TO TRE 


READER 


Reader, 


Here put into thy Hands, what has been the diverſion of ſome 
of my idle and beavy Hours: Tf it has the good luck to prove 
ſo of any of thine, and thou haſt but half ſo much Pleaſure in 
reading,as 1 bad in writing it, thou wilt as little think thy Money, 
as I do my Pains, ill beſtowed, Miſtake not this, for a Commendation of 

my Work ; nor conclude, becauſe I was pleaſed with the doing of it, 
that therefore T am fondly taken With it now it is done. He that hawks 

at Larks and Sparrows, has no leſs Sport, though a much leſs conſude- 
rable Quarry,than he that flies at nobler Game : And he is little acquain- 
ted with the Subjeft of this Treatiſe, the UNDERSTANDING, 
who does not know, that as it is the moſt elevated Faculty of the Soul, 
ſo it is employed with a greater, and more con5tant Delight than any of 
the other. Its ſearches after Truth, are a ſort of Hawking and Hun- 
tmg, wherem the very purſuit makes a great part of the Pleaſure. 
Every ſtep the Mind takes in its Progreſs towards Knowledge, makes 
ſome Diſcovery, which is not only new, but the best too, for the time 
at lea$t. | 
For the Underſtanding, like the Eye, judging of Objefts, only by - 
its own Sight, cannot but be pleaſed with what it diſcovers, having 
leſs regret for what has ſcaped it, becauſe it is unknown. Thus he 
T2 has raiſed himſelf above the Alms-Basket, and not content to 
live lazily on ſcraps of begg'd Opinions, ſets bis own Thoughts on 
work, to find and follow Truth, will (whatever be lights on) not 
miſs the Hunter's Satisfaftion ; every moment of his Purſuit, will 
reward hs Pains with ſome Delight ; and be will have ®eaſon to think 
- | b 2 | | his 
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bis time not ill ſpent, even when be cannot much boaſt of any great 
Acquiſition. 

This, Reader, is the Entertainment of thoſe, who let looſe their 
own Thoughts, and follow them in writing ; Which thou oughte$| 
not to envy them, ſince they afford thee an Opportunity of the 
like Diverſion , if thou wilt make uſe of thy own Thoughts in 
reading. "Tis to them, if they are thy own, that I referr my ſelf : 
But if they are taken upon Truſt from others, tis no great Matter 
what they are, they not following Trath, but ſome meaner Conſide- 
ration : and "tis not worth while to be concerned, what be ſays or 
thinks, who ſays or thinks only as be is diretied by another. If thoy 
judgeſt for thy ſelf, 1 know thou wilt judge candidly ; and then 1 
fhall net be- harmed or offended, whatever be thy Cenſure. For 
though it be certain, that there is nothing in this Treatiſe of the Truth 
whereof | am not fully perſuaded ; yet 1 conſider my ſelf as liable to 
Miſtakes, as I can think thee ; and know, that this Book muſt ſtand 
or fall with thee, not by any Opinion T have of it, but thy own, If 
thou finde$t little in it new or inſtruttive to thee, thou art not to blame 
me for it. It was not meant for thoſe, that had already maſtered 
this Subjef, and made a through Acquaintance with their own Wn- 
derſtandings ; but for my own Information, and the Satisfaftion of a 
few Friends, who acknowledged themſelves nt to have ſufficiently con- 

ered it. Were it fit to trouble thee with the Hiſtory of this Eſſay, 
I ſhould tell thee that five or fix Friends meeting at my Chamber, and 
diſcourfing on a Subje& very remote from this, found themſelves quick- 
ly at a ſtand, by the Difficulties that roſe on every fide. After we 
had a while puzzled our ſelves, without commg any nearer a Reſolu- 
tion of thoſe Doubts which perplexed us, it came ints my Thoughts, 
that we took a wrong courſe ; and that, before we ſet our ſelves upon 
Enquiries of that Nature, it was neceſſary to examine our own Abilities, 
and ſee, what Objefts our Underſtandings were, or were not fitted to 
deal with. This I propoſed to the Company, Who all readily aſſented ; 
and thereupon it was agreed, that this ſhould be our firſt Enquiry. 
Some bafty and undigeſted Thoughts, en a Subjeft I bad never be- 
fore conſidered, which 1 ſet down again$t our next Meeting, gave 
the firſt entrance into this Diſcourſe, which having been thus begun by 
Chance, was continued by Intreaty ; written by incoberent parcels ; 
and, after long intervals of negle&, reſumd again, as my Humour or 
Occaſions permitted ; and at la$t, *mn a retirement, Where an Atten- 
dance on my Health gave me leiſure, it was brought into that order, thou 


now ſeeſt it. | 


This 
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This diſcontinued way of writing may have occaſeoned,; beſides 


others, two contrary Faults, viz. that too little, and too much 
may be ſaid m tt. If thou finde$t any thing wanting, 1 ſhall be glad, 
that what I have writ, gives thee any Deſire, that T ſhould have gone 
farther : If it ſeems too much to thee, thou muſt blame the Subjeft : 
for when 1 firſt put Pento Paper, Ithought all I ſhould have to ſay on 
this Matter, would have been contained im one ſheet of Paper ; but the 
farther 1 went, the larger Proſpe& T had : New Diſcoveries led me 
ſtill on, and ſo it grew inſenſibly to the bulk it now appears in. T will 
* not deny, but poſſibly it might be reduced to a narrower compaſs than it 
is ; and that ſome Parts of it might be contrafted : the way it has 
been writ in, by catches, and many long intervals of Interruption, being 


apt to cauſe ſome Repetitions. But to confeſs the Truth, I amnow too 


lazie, or to9 buſie to make it ſhorter. | 

1 am not ignorant how little T herein. conſult my own Reputation; 
when 1 knowmgly let it go with @ Fault, ſo apt to diſguſt the moſt ju- 
dicious, who are always the niceſt, Readers, But they who know 
Sloth is apt to content it ſelf with any Excuſe, will pardon me, if 
mine has prevailed on nie, Where, I think, T have a very good one. 
T will not therefore alledge in my Defence, that the ſame Notion, ha- 
ving different teſpefts, may be convenient or neceſſary, to prove or 
illuſtrate ſeveral Parts of the ſame Diſcourſe ; and that ſo it bas bap- 
pened in many Parts of this : But waving that, 1 ſhall frankly avow, 
that T have ſometimes dwelt long upon the ſame Argument, and expreſ* 
ſed it different ways, with a quite different Deſign. 1 pretend not 
to publiſh this Eſſay for the Information of len of large Thoughts 
- and quick Apprehenſions ; to ſuch Iaſters of Knowledge I profeſs 


my ſelf a Scholar, and therefore warn them before-hand not to expeFt - 


any thing here, but what being ſpnn out of my own courſe Thoughts, 
#s fitted to Men of my own ſize, to whom, perhaps, it will not be un- 
acceptable, that 1 have taken ſome Pains, to make plam and familiar 
| to their Thoughts ſome Truths, which eſtabliſhed Prejudice, or the 

Abſtrafineſs of the Ideas themſelves, might render difficult. Some 
Objefts had need be turned on every fide ; and when the Notion is new, 
as I confeſs ſome of theſe are to me ; or out of the ordinary Road, as 
I /uſpet+ they will appear to others, *tis not one ſimple view of it, that 
will gain it admittance mto every Underſtanding, or fix it there with a 
clear and laſting Impreſſion. There are few, I believe, who have 
not obſerved m themſelves or others, That what in one way of propos 
fing was very obſcure, another way of expreſſing it, has made very 
clear and intelligible : Though afterward the Mind found little diffe- 
rence in.the Phraſes, and wondered why one failed to be underſtood 
more than the other, But every thing does not hit alike upon every 


[b3] Man's 
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Man's Imagination. We have our Underſtandings no leſs different 
than our Palates ; and he that thinks the ſame Truth ſhall be equally 
reliſhed by every one inthe ſame dreſs, may as well hope to feaft every 
one with the ſame ſort of Cookery : The Meat may be the ſame, and 
the Nouriſhment good, yet every one not be able to receive it with that 
Seaſoning ; and it muſt be dreſſed another ay, if you will have it 
go down with ſome, even of ſtrong Conititutions. The Truth ts, thoſe 
who adviſed me to publiſh it, adviſed me, for this Reaſon, to publiſh 
it as it is: and ſince I have been brought to let it 20 abroad, I defire 
it ſhould be under$tood by whoever gives himſelf the Pains to read it. 
I have ſo little AfﬀfeFtation to be in Print, that if 1 were net flattered, 
this Eſſay might be of ſome uſe to others, as 1 think, it has been to me, [ 
ſhould have confined it to the view of ſome Friends, who gavethe firit 
Occaſion toit, My appearing therefore in Print, being on purpoſe to 
be as uſeful as I may, 1 think it neceſsary to make, what I have to ſay, as 
eafie and intelligible to all ſorts of Readers as I can. Aud 1 had much 
rather the ſpeculative and quick- ſighted ſhould complain of my being in. 
ſome parts tedious, than that any one, not accuſtomed to abſtraft Specu- 
lations,or prepoſſeſſed with different Notions, ſhould miflake, or not coms 
prehend my meaning. 

It will poſſibly be cenſured as a great piece of Vanity, or Inſolence 
in me, to pretend to inſtruf# this our knowing Age, it amounting to 
little leſs, when 1 own, that T publiſh this Eſſay with hopes it may be 
uſeful to others. But if it may be permitted to ſpeak freely of thoſe, 
Who with a feigned .ModeSty condemn as uſeleſs, what they themſelves 
Write, methinks it ſavours much more of Vanity or Inſolence, to publi 
a Book for any other end ; and he fails very much of that Reſpe&t he 
owes the Publick, who prints, and conſequently expefts Fen ſhould 
read that, Wherein he intends not they ſhould meet with any thing of 
Uſe to themſelves or others : and ſhould nothing elſe be found allowable 
in this Treatiſe, yet my Deſign will not ceaſe to be ſo ; and the Good- 
neſs of my intention ought to be ſome Excuſe for the Worthleſmeſs of 
my Preſent. 'Tis that chiefly which ſecures me from the Fear of Cen- 
ſure, which 1 expe&t not to eſcape more than better Writers, Men's 
Principles, Notions, and Reliſhes are ſo different, that it is hard to find 
a Book which pleaſes or diſpleaſes all Men. I acknowledge the Ape we 
live in, is not the leaft knowing, and therefore not the moſt eafie to be 
ſatisfied. If 1 have not the good luck to pleaſe, yet no Body ought to 
be offended with me. I plainly tell all my Readers, except balf a dozen, 
this Treatiſe was not at firſt intended for them ; and therefore theyneed 
not be at the Trouble to be of that number. But yer if any one thinks 
fit to be angry, and rail at it, he may do it ſecurely : For I ſhall find 
ſome better way of ſpending my time, thanin ſuch kind of Converſation. 


I-/ſhall 
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I [pall always-have the ſatisfaftion to have aimed ſincerely at Truth 
and Uſefulneſs, though m one of the meaneſt ways. The Common- 
wealth of Learning, is not at this time without Faſter-Builders, 
whoſe mighty Deſigns, m advancing the Sciences, will leave laſting 
Monuments to the Admiration of Poſterity ; But every, one muſt not 
hope to be a Boyle, or a Sydenham ; and mn an. Age that produces 
ſuch Maſters, as the Great ----- Huygenius, and the incomparable 
Ar. Newton, with ſome other of that Strain ;. "tis Ambition enough 
to be employed as an Under-Labourer in clearing the Ground, a little, 
and removing ſome of the Rubbiſh, that lies m the way to Knowledge ; 
which certainly had been very much more advanced in the World, if 
the Endeavours of ingenious and induſtrious Men had not been much 
cumbred with the learned but frivolous uſe of mncouth, affeFed, or un- 
intelligible Terms, introduced .into the Sciences, and there made an. Art 
of, to that Degree, that Philoſophy, which is nothing but the true Know- 
ledge of Things, was thought unfit,or uncapable to be brought. inta. well- 

bred Company, and polite Converſation. Vague and inſzgnificant Forms 

of Speech, and Abuſe of Language, have ſo leng paſſed for Myſteries 

of Science ; And hard or miſapplyd Words, with little or no. meaning, 

have, by Preſcription, ſuch a Right to be nuStaken for deep Learning, 

and beighth of Speculation, that it Will nat be eaſie to perſuade, either 

thoſe who ſpeak, or thoſe who hear them, that they are but the Covers 

of Tenorance, and hindrance of true Knowledge. To break in. upon 

this Sanftuary of Vanity and Ignorance, will be, I (#ppoſe, fome Ser- 
vice to Humane Underſtanding : Though fo few are aft to think, they 
deceive, or are deceived in the ſe of Words ; or that the Language of 
the Seft they are of, bas any Faults in it, Which ought to be examined or 
correfted, that I hope I ſhall be pardon'd, if | have in the Third Book 
dwelt long on this Subjeft ; and endeavoured to make it ſo plain, that 
neither the inveterateneſs of the Miſchief, nor the prevalency of the Fa- 

ſhion, ſhall be any Excuſe for thoſe, Who Will nat take Care about the 
meaning of their own Words, and will nat [uffer the Significancy of their 
Expreſsions to be enquired into. 

I have been told that a ſhort Epitome of this Treatiſe, which was 
printed about T'wo Vears ſmce, was by ſome condenned without reading, 
becauſe innate Ideas were denied in it ; they too baſtily concluding, that 
if innate Ideas were not (uppoſed, there would be little left, either of 
the Notion or Proof of Spirits. If any one take the like Offence at the 
Entrance of this Treatiſe, I ſhall deſire him to read it through: and 
then T hope be will be convinced, that the taking away falſe Foundations, 
is not to the prejudice, but advantage of Truth ; which is never injur d 
or endanger'd ſo much, as when mixed with, or built on, Falſhood. 


. The 
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The Bookſeller will not forgive me, if I ſgy nothing of this New 
Edition, which he has promiſed, by the correctneſs of it, ſhall make 
amends for the many Faults committed in the former. He deſires too, 
that it ſhould be known, that it has one whole new Chapter concerning 
Identity, and many additions, and amendments in other places. Theſe 
| mut inform my Reader are not all new matter, but moft of them ei- 
ther farther confirmation of what 1 bad ſaid, or Explications to prevent 
others being mi ſtaken in the ſence of what was formerly printed, .and not 
any variation in me from it ; I muſt only except the alterations 1 have 
made in Book 2. Chap. 21. 

What I had there Writ concerning Liberty and the Will, I thought 
deſerv'd as accurate a review, as I was capable of : Thoſe Subjefts 
baving in all Ages exerciſed the learned part of the World, with Que- 
ſtions, and Difficulties, that have not a little perplex d Morality and 
Divinity, thoſe parts of Knowledge, that Men are mo#t concern'd to 
be clear in. Upon a cloſer inſpeFion into the working of Men's Minds, 
and a ſtriter examination of thoſe motives and views, they are turnd 
by, 1 have fomid reaſon ſomewhat to alter the thoughts 1 formerly had 
Concerning that, which gives the laſt determination to the Will in all 
voluntary aftions. This I cannot forbear to acknowledge to the World, 
with as much freedom and readineſs, as I at firſt publiſhed, what then 

fſeem'd to me to be right, thinking my ſelf more concernd to quit and 

renounce any Opinion of my own, than oppoſe that of another, when 
Truth appears againſt it. For "tis Truth alone T ſeek, and that will 
always be welcome to me, when or from whenceſoever it comes. 

But what forwardneſs ſoever I have to reſign any Opinion T have, or 

to recede from any thing I bave Writ, upon the firſt evidence of any error 
in it ; yet this I muſt own, that I have not had the good luck to receive 
any light from thoſe Exceptions, I have met with in print againſt any 
part of my Book, nor have, from any thing has been urgd againſt it, 
found reaſon to alter my Senſe, in any of the Points have been queſtion d. 
Whether the Subje&, 1 have in hand, requires often more thought and 
attention, than Curſory Readers, at leaft ſuch as are prepoſſeſſed, are 
willing to allsw ? Or whether any obſcurity in my expreſſions caſts a cloud 
over it, and theſe notions are made difficult to others apprebenſion in my 
way of treating them ? So it is, that my meaning, I find, is often nu- 
ſtaken, and I have not the good luckto be every where rightly under- 
ſtood. . 

Of this the ingenious Author of the Diſcourſe concerning the 
nature of Man, has given me a late inftance to mention no other. For 
the civility of his expreſSions, and the candor that belongs to his order, 
forbid me to think, that he would have cloſed his Preface with an inſmu- 
ation, as if in what I had ſaid Book 2. Chap. 2.7. concerning the third 


Rule, 
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Rule, which Men referr their ations to, T went about to make Ver- 
rue Vice and Vice Vertue, unleſs he had miitaken my meaning ; 
which he could not have done, if he had but given himſelf the trouble 
ro conſider, what the argument was I was then upon, and what was 
the chief deſign of that Chapter, plainly enough ſet down mm the fourth 
F. and thoſe following. For I was there, not laying down moral Rules, 
but ſhewing the origimal and nature of moral Ideas, and enumerating 
the tf ules Fen make uſe of in moral Relations, whether thoſe Rules 
were true or falſe : and purſuant thereunto I tell, what is every where 
called Vertue and Vice, which alters not the nature of things; 
though Men generally do judge of, and denominate their aftions accor- 
ding to the eſteem and faſhion of the Place or Sett they are of. 

If be had been at the pains to refleft on what I had ſaid p. 23.Y.18. 
and p. 160. Y.13,14, 15, and 20. he would have known, what I 
think of the eternal and unalterable nature of right and wrong, and what 
I call Vertue and Vice: And if be had obſerved, that in the place he 
quotes, I only report as matter of fafb, what others call Vertue and 
Vice, he would not have found it liable to any great Exception. For 
I think I am not much out, in ſaying, that one of the Rules made uſe of 
in the World for a ground or meaſure of a moral Relation, # that 
eſteem and reputation, which ſeveral ſorts of aftions find variouſly in 
the ſeveral Societies of Men, according to which they are there called 
Vertues or Vices : And whatever authority the Learned Mr.Lowde 
places in his Old Engliſh Dictionary, I dare ſay it no where tells 
him (if I ſhould appeal to it) that the ſame ation 1s not m credit;calld, 
and counted a Vertue in one place, which being in diſrepute, paſſes for, 
and under the name of Vice in another. The taking notice that Men 
beſtow the names of Vertue and Vice, according to this Rule of Re- 
putation is all I have done, or can be laid to my charge to have done, to- 
wards the making Vice Vertne, and Vertue Vice. But the good 
Man does well, and as becomes his calling, to be watchful in ſuch points, 
and to take the allarm, even at Expreſ$ons which ſtanding alone by 
themſelves might ſound ill and be ſuſpefied. 

Tis to this Zeal, allowable im his Funftion, that I forgive his ci- 
ting, as be does, theſe words of mine, p. 159. The Exhortations 
of inſpired Teachers have not feared to appeal ro common 
repute, whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever things are 
of good report, if there be any Vertue, if there be any Praiſe, 
&c. Philip. 4. 8. Without taking notice of thoſe immediately prece- 
ding, Which introduce them, and run thus. Whereby in the cor- 
ruption of manners the true boundaries of the Law of Na- 
cure, which ought to be the Rule of Vertue and Vice, were 


pretty well preſerv'd : So that even the Exhortacions of in- 
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ſpired Teachers, 7c. By which words, and the reſt of that F. it 
is plain, that I brought that paſſage of St. Paul, not to prove, that the 
general meaſure of what Men called Vercue and Vice, throughout the 
World, was the Reputation and faſhion of each particular Society within 
it ſelf ; but to ſhew, that though it were ſo, yet, for reaſons T there 
give, Men, in that way of denominatg their ations, did not for the 
moit part much vary from the Law of Nature, which is that ſtanding 
and unalterable Rule, by which they ought to judge of the moral refi- 
tude and pravity of their ations, and accordingly denominate them Ver- 
tues or Vices. Had Mr. Lowde conſidered this, he would have 
found it little to his purpoſe, to have quoted that paſſage in a ſence, 1 
uſed it not ; and would I imagine have ſþared the Explication he ſub- 
foins to it, as not very neceſſary. But 1 hope this ſecond Edition will 
give him ſatisfaftion in the point, and that this matter is now ſo ex- 

preſſed as to ſhew him there was no cauſe of ſcruple. 
Though I am forced to differ from bim in thoſe apprehenſions, he 
has expreſſed, in the latter end of bis preface, concerning what I had 
aid about Vertue and Vice ; yet we are better agreed than he thinks, 
in what be ſays in his 3d. Chapter p. 78. Concerning Natural In- 
{cription and Innate Notions. I ſhall not deny bun the Privilege, 
be claims þ. 5 2. to ſtate the queſtion as be pleaſes, eſpecially when he 
ſtates it ſo, as to leave nothing m it, contrary to what [ have ſaid : For 
according to him, Innate Notions, being conditional things, de- 
pending upon the concurrence of ſeveral other circumſtances 
in order to the Soul's exerting them ; all that he ſays for innare, 
imprinted, imprefled Notions (for of Innate Ideas be ſays nothing 
at all) amounts at laſt only to this, That there are certain Propoſitions, 
which though the Soul, from the beginnmg, or when a Man is born, does 
not know ; yet by afliſtance from the outward <enles and the 
help of ſome previous Cultivation, it may afterwards come cer- 
tainly to know the truth of ; Which is no more than what I have affirm'd 
in my firs Book. For I ſuppoſe by the Soul s exerting them, be means 
its beginning to know them, or elſe the Soul's Exerting of Notions 
will be to me a very unintelligible expreſfon, and I think at beſt is a ve- 
SY unfit one in this, it miſleading Men s thoughts by an mſmuation, as if 
= theſe Notions were in the Mind before the Soul exerts them, 4. e. be- 
ore they are known ; whereas truly before they are known, there is no- 
thing of them in the mind, but a capacity to know them, when the con- 
currence of thoſe circumſtances, which this ingenious Author thinks 
n*ceſſary, in order to the Soul s exerting them, vrings them into 

our Knowledge. | 

P..52. 1 find him expreſs it thus, Thele natural Notions are 
not ſo imprinted upon the Soul, as that they naturally and 
neceſlarily 
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neceſſarily exert chemlſelves (even in Children and Ideors) 
without any aſſiſtance from the outward Senſes, or without 
the help of ſome previous cultivation. Here be ſays they exerc 
themſelves, as p. 78. that the Soul exerts them. When he has 
explain d to himſelf er others, what he means by the Soul's exerting 
Innate Notions, or their exerting themſelves, and what that 
previous cultivation and circumſtances in order to their being 
exerted are, he will T ſuppoſe find, there is ſo little of controverſte 
between him and me in the point, bating that he calls that exerting of 
Notions, which I in a more vulgar ſtile call knowing, that T have 
reaſon to think he brought in my name upon this occaſion only, out of the 
pleaſure be has to ſpeak civilly of me, which 1 mut gratefully acknow- 
ledge he has done every where be mentions me, not Without conferring on 
me, as ſome others have done, a title I have no right to, 

If any other Authors, carefull that none of their good thoughts ſhould 
be loſt, have publiſh'd their cenſures of my Eſſay, with this honour 
done to it, that they will not ſuffer it to be an Eflay,  T leave it to the 
publick to value the obligation they have to their critical Pens, and ſhall 
not wait my Readers time, in ſo idle or ill natur d an employment of 
' mine, as to leſſen the ſatisfafFion any one bas in himſelf, or gives to 
others in ſo haſty a confutation of what I have Written. 

Beſides what is already mentioned, this Second Edition has the Sum- 
maries of the ſeveral \ Y. not only Printed, as before, in a Table by 
. themſelves, but in the Margent too, And at the end there is now an 
Index added. Theſe two, with a great number of ſhort additions, 
amendments, and alterations are advantages of this Edition, which the 
Bookſeller hopes will make it ſell. For as to the larger additions and 
alterations, T have obliged him, and be has promiſed me to print them by 
themſelves, ſo that the former Edition may not be wholly loft to thoſe 
Tho have it, but by the inſerting in their proper places the paſſages that 
will be reprinted alone, to that purpoſe, the former Book may be made 
as little defeftive as is poſſible. | 
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24, 25. Reaſon of our miſtake in this. 6. Compounding. 
26. Secondary (Qualities two-fold ; 7. Brutes compound but little. 
Firſt, Immediately perceivable ; 8. Naming. 
Secondly, Mediately perceivable. 9. Abſtrattion. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of Perception. 


1.1t is the firſt fimple Idea of Ree 
fledtion. 


SECT. 


IO,II. Brutes abſtratt not. 
12,13. 1diots and mad Men. 
T4. Method. 
I5. Theſe are the beginnings of hus 
mane Knowledge. 
I6. Appeal to Experience. 
17. Derk Room. 


CHAP. 


Contents. 
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Es, 


5. The Idea of Duration applicable 
to things whilſt we ſleep. 
6---8. The Idea of Succeſſion not from 
Motion. | 
g---II. The train of Ideas has a certain 
degree of quickneſs. 
I. This trainthe meaſure of otherSuc- 
ceſſons. 


3. Are either Modes, Subſtances, or 13==*I5. The Mind cannot fix long on one 


CHA P. Xl. 
Of Complex Ideas. 
SECT. | 
x. Made by the Mind out of fimple 
Ones. 
2. Made voluntarily. 
Relations. 
4. Modes. 


5. Simple and mixed Modes. 

6. Subſtances Single or Colletive. 

7, Relation. 

8. The abſtruſeſt Ideas from the two 


Sources. 


CHAP. XII 


Of Space, and its ſimple Modes. 


SECT. 
x. Simple Modes, 
2. Idea of Space. 
3- Space and Extenſion. 
4. Immenſity. 
pong” . wig 
7-10. Place. 


znvartable Zea. 
16. Ideas, however made, include no 
ſenſe of Motion, 
17. Time is Duration ſet out by Mea- 
ſares. 
18. Agood meaſure of Time muſt dis 
vide its whole Duration into equal 
periods, 
Ig. The Revolations of the Sun and 
Moon the propereſt Meaſures of 
me. 
20. But not by their motion, but perio- 
dical appearances. | 
21. No two parts of Duration can be 
certainly known to be equal. 

2.2. Time not the meaſure of Motion. 
23. Minutes, Hours, and Tears, not 
neceſſary meaſures of Duration. 
2.4: The meaſure of Time two ways ap- 

plied. 


I I---I4. Extenſion and Body not the ſame. 25---27. Our meaſure of Time applicable to 


1 5---17. Subſtance which we know not, no 


Duration before Time, 


proof againſt Space without Body. 2.8---31. Eternity. 


18, 19. Subſtance and Accidents of little ___ 


uſe in Philoſophy. 
20. 4 Vacuum beyond the utmoſt 
bounds of Body. 


CH AP. XY. 


21. The power of annihilation proves Of Duration and Expanſion conſidered 


a Vacuum- 
22. Motion proves a Vacuum. 


2.3. The 1deas of Space and Body di- SECT. 


ſtindt. 
24,25. Extenſion being inſeparable from 
 Boaly, proves it not the ſame. 
26.1deas of Space and Solidity diſtin. 
27. Men differ little in clear ſimple 
teas. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of Duration. 
- SECT. 
I. Duration is fleeting Extenfion. 
2:--4. /ts Idea from Reflettion on the 
train of our 1deas: 


together. 


I. Both capable of greater and leſs. 
2. Expanſion not bounded by Matter. 
3- Nor Duration by Motion. 
4+. Why Menmore eafily admit infinite 

Duration, than infinite Expanſion. 
5. Time to Duration is as Place to 
Expanſion. 
6. Time and Place are taken for ſo 
muchof either, as are ſet out by 
the Exiſtence and Motion of Bo- 
dies. 
7. Sometimes for ſo much of either, 
as we deſign by meaſures taken 
from the bulk or motion of Bos» 


dies. 
8. They 
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8. They belong to all Beings. 
9. All theparts of Extenſion are Ex- 
tenſion ; and all the parts of Du- 
ration, are Duration. 
Io. Their parts inſeparable. 
II. Duration is as a Line, Expanſion 
as a Solid. 
12. Duration has never two parts to- 
gether, Expanſion altogether. 


—— © 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Number, 
SECT. 


1. Number the ſimpleſt and moſt uni- 
verſal Idea. 

2. Its Modes made by Addition. 

3- Each Mode diſtint. 

4: Therefore Demonſtrations in Num 
bers the moFt preciſe. 

5,6.Names neceſſary to Numbers. 
7.Why Children number not earlier, 
8. Namber meaſuresall Meaſurables, 


CHAP. XVIEL 
Of Infinity. 
SECT. 


I. Infinity in its Original intention, 
attributed to Space, Duration, 
and Number. 

2,3. How we come by the 1dea of Infinity. 
4+ Our Idea of Space boundleſs. 

5. And ſo of Duration. 

6. Why other Ideas are not capable 
of Infinity. 

7. Difference between - infinity of 
Space, and Space infinite. 

8. We have no Idea of infinite Space. 

g. Number affords us the cleareſt 
Idea of Infinity. 

10---11.0ur different conception of the In- 
finity of Number, Duration, and 
Expanſion. 
12. Tufnite Diviſibilirty. 
s - <1 No poſitive Idea of infinite. 
þ] - 
I5,16,19.What is poſitive, what negativ 
iz our Idea of Infinite. 
20. Some think they have a poſitive 
Idea of Eternity,and not Space. 
21» Suppoſed poſitrve 1deas of Infini 
ty cauſe of Miftakes. 
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22. All theſe Ideas from Senſation 
ant Reflefion. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 
Of other ſimple Modes. 


1,2, Modes of Motion. 
3+ Modes of Sounds. 
4+ Modes of Trafſtes. 
7. Modes of Colonrs. | 
8. Why fome Modes have, and others 
have not Names. 


SECT. 


CHAP. XIX 
Of the Modes of Thinking, 


SECT. 


I,2 Senſation, Remembrance, Contem- 
plation, QC. 
3- The various attention of the Mind 
in Thinking. 
4+ Hence probable that Thinking is 
the IN not Effence of the 
Soul. 


CHAP. XX. 


Of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain- 
SECT. 


x. Pleaſure and Pain ſimple Ideas. 
2. Good and Evil what. 
3. Our Paſjons moved by Good and 
Evil. 
4+ Love. 
5. Hatred. 
6. Defire. 
7. Foy. : 
8. Sorrow. 
9. Hope. 
10. Fear. 
II. Deſparr. 
I2, Anger. 


I3. Envy. 

14. hat Paſſions all Men have. 
I 5,16. Pleaſure and Pain what. 

17. Shame. 


18. Theſe inffanccs to ſhew how otr 
1deas of the Paſſions are got from 
Senſation and Reflefion. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXL 
Of Power. 
SECT. 
1. Thi Idea how got. 


2. Power Afive and Paſſtue- 

3. Power includes Relatzves. 

4- The cleareſt Idea of Attive Pow- 
er had from Spirit. 


5. Willand Underſtanding two Fow- 


ers. 
6. Facultzes. 
7. Whence the Ideas of Liberty and 
Neceſſity. 
8. Liberty what. 
9. Suppoſes Underſtanding and Will. 
10. Belongs not to Volition. 
11. Poluntary oppoſed to involuntary, 
not to meceſſary. 
12. Liberty what. 
3. Neceſſity what. 
14---20. Liberty belongs not to the Hill, 
21. But to the Agent or Man. 
22-24. [1 reſpect of Willing a Man is not 
ree. 
25,26,27. The Will. determined by ſome- 
thing without tt. 
28. Yolition what. 
29. What determines the Will. 
30. Will and Defire muſt not be con- 
founded, 
31. Zneaſineſs determines the Will. 
32. Defire is uneaſmeſs. 
33. The Uneaſineſs of Defire deter 
_— the Will. 
. This the Spring of Adlion. 
= The Sha” ps Good deter- 
mines not the Will,but Uneaſineſs. 
36. Becauſe the removal of Uneaſineſs 
zs thefirſt ſtep to Happineſs. 
37+ Becauſe Uneaſineſs alone is pre- 
Sent. © 
38. Becauſe all who allow the Joys of 
Heaven poſſible, purſue them nor. 
But any great Uneaſineſs is never 
neglefted. 
39. Defhre accompanies all Uneaſis 
neſs. 
40. The moſt preſſing Vuneaſineſs na- 
turally determines the Will. 
41. All defire Happineſs. 
42. Happineſs what., 
43. What Good is defired, what not ? 


44: Why the greatef; good is not al- 


ways defired, 

45. Why not being defired it moves 
not the Will. 

46. _=_ Conſideration raiſes De- 
fre. 


47. The Power to ſuſpend the Proſe- 
cution of any Deſire makes way 
for Confideration. 

48. To be determined by our own 
7 udgment i5 no reſiraint to Li- 
berty. | 

49: The freeſt Agents are ſo determi- 
ed, 

50. 4 conſtant determination to apur- 
ſait of Happineſs, no abridgment 
of Liberty. 

51. The neceſſity of purſuing true 
Happineſs the Foundation of Li- 

erty. | 

52. The Reaſon of it. 

5 3- Government of our Paſſions the 
right improvement of Liberty. 

54» 55+ How Men come to purſue diffe- 
rent Courſes. 

56. How Men come to chuſe il, 

57. Firſt, From Bodily Pains. 
Secondly, From wrong Defires ari- 

fing from wrong Jockin, 
58, 59. Our Fudgment of preſent Good or 
Evil always right. 

60. From a wrong Judgment of what 
makes a neceſſary part of their 
Happineſs. 

51,62. 4 more particular Account of 
wrong Judgments. 

63+ In comparing preſent and future. 

64, 65. Cauſes of this. 

E6. [n conſidering Conſequences of A- 
cH10ns. 

67. Cauſes of this. 

68. YYrong Judgment of what is #e- 
ceſſary to our Happineſs. 

69. YVe can change the agreeable- 
neſs or diſagreeableneſs in 
Things. 


70, 7, 72, 73. Preference of Vice to 


» Vertue a manifeſt wrong Faudg- 
ment. ? 


b CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIL 


Of Mixed Modes. 
SECT. 
1. Mixed Modes what. 
2. Made by the Mind. | 
3- Sometimes got by the Explication 
of their Names. 
4+» The Name ties the Parts of the 
mixed Modes into one Idea. 
5. The Cauſe of making mixed Modes. 
6. Why Words in one Language»have 
none anſwering in another. 
7. And Languages change. 
8. Mixed Modes, where they exist. 
g. How we get the Ideas of mixed 
Modes. 
10. Motion, Thinking and Power,have 
been moFt modified. 
11. Several Words ſeeming tofrgnifie 
Adtion, fignifie but the Effect. 
12. Mixed Modes, made alfo of other 
[deas. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Of the Complex Ideas of Subſtances: 


SECT.) 

x. Zdeas of Subſtances how made. 

2. Our Idea of Subſtance in general. 

3---6. Of the ſorts of Subſtances. 

4 No clear Idea of Subſtance in ge- 
eral. 

5. —u clear an Idea of Spirit as Bo- 

4 cbs a great part of our com- 
plex Ideas of SubFtances. 

8. And why. | 

g. Three ſorts of Ideas make our 
complex ones of Subſtances. 

LO, II. The now ſecondary Qualities of 
Bodies would diſappear , if we 
could diſcover the primary ones of 
their minute Parts. 

13. Our Faculties of Diſcevery ſuited 
to our State. 

13. Conjetiture about Spirits. 

I 4. Complex Ideas of Sudſtances. 

5. 1dea of ſpiritual Subſtances, as 
clear as of bodily Subſtances. 

16. No [dea of abſtradt Subſtance, 


17. The Cohefron of ſolid Parts, and 
impulſe the primary Ideas of 


ody, 
18.7, Linking and Motivity, the Pri- 
mary 1deas of Spirit. 
1 9---2I. Spirits capable of Motion, 
22. 1dea of Soul and Body compared, 
23---2-7. Cohe(1on of ſolid Parts in Body, as 
hard to be conceived, as 7, hinking 
7n a Soul. 

2.3, 2.9. Communication of Motion by Ine 
pulſe, or by thought, equally intel- 
ligible. 

JO. _— of Body and Spirit compa- 
red. 

31. The Notion of Spirit involves no 
more dificalty in it than that of 
Body. 

32. We know nothing beyond our fims 
ple Ideas. 

33-=-35. Jala of God. 

36.No 1deas in ourComplex one of Spi- 

rits, but thoſe got from Senſation 
or Reflection. 

37. Recapitulation. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Of Colletive Ideas of Subſtances. 


SECT. 
I. One Idea. 
2. Made bythe Power of compoſing in 
the Miud. pong 
3. All Artificial Things are colleAive 
" Jdeas. 
CHAP. XXV- 
Of Relation. 
SECT. 


1. Relation what. 
2. Relations without correlative 
Terms, not eafily perceived. 
3. Some ſeemingly abſolute Terms 
contain Relations. 
4. Relation different from the Things 
related. 
5. Change of Relation may be withe 
out any Change in the Subjett. 
6. Relation only betwixt twoT! hings. 
7, All things capable of Relation. 
8 The 
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8. The Ideas of Relations clearer of- 
ten, than of the Subjedts related. 
9. Relations all terminate in ſimple 


Tdeas. 
10. Terms leading the Mind beyond 


the Shbjedt denominated, are Re- 
lative. 
x1. Conclufjon. 


CH AP. XXVL 


Of Cauſe of Effet, and other Relations. | 


SECT. | 
1. Whence their Ideas got. 


2. Creation, Generation, making Al- 
teration. 

3,4-Relations of Time. . 

5. Relations of Place and Extenſion. 

6. Abſolute Terms often and for 


Relations. 


CH AP. XXVIL 
Of Identity and Diverſity. 


SECT: 
x. Wherein Identity conſiſts. 


2. Identity of Subſtances. 
Hdentity of Modes. 

3. Principium Individuationis: 

4. 1dentity of Vegetables. 

5. Identity of Animals. 

6. Identity of Man. 

». Identity ſuited to the Idea. 

8. Same Man. 

g. Per ſonal Identity. 


10.Conſciouſneſs makes perſonal t<- 
Identity in change of Of Clear and 


dentity. 
it. Perſonal 
Subſtances. 


CHAP. XXVII: 
Of other Relations. 


SECT. 


I. Proportional. 
2. Nataral. 
3- Inſtituted, 
4. Moral. C2 
5. Moral Good and Evil. 
6. Moral Rules. 
« Laws. : 
. Divine Law the Meaſure of Sin 
_ and Duty. x | 
9. Civil Lawythe Meaſure of Crimes 
and Tynocence. | | 
IO, Ix. Philoſophical Law, the meaſure of 
Pertue and Vice. 
12.1ts [nforcements, Commendation, 
and Diſczedit. 
I3.Theſe three Laws the Rules of mos 
ral Good aud Evil. | 
I 4, 15. Morality is the Relation of Ations 
to theſe Rules. 
I6. The denominations of Afions of= 
ten miſlead us. _. 
17. Relations innumerable, | 
18. Al Relations terminate in ſimple 
Hdeas. | 
19. He have ordinary as clear (or 
clearer) Notion of the Relation, 
as of its Foundation. | 
20. The Notion of the Relation is the 
ſame, whether the Rule any Attion 
is compared to, be true or falſe. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Diſtin&, Obſcure and Con- 
fuſed Ideas. 


12. Whether in the change of think- SECT. | 


ing Subſtances. 


16.Conſciouſneſsmakesthe ſame perſon, 


17. Self depends on Conſciouſneſs. 


18. Objet of Reward and Puniſhment. 
21. Difference between Identity of 


Man and Perſon. 
2.3- Conſciouſneſs alone makes ſelf. 
26. Perſona Forenſick Term. 


28. The Dificulty from ill uſe of 


Names. 


29.Continued Exifterce makes Idens 


ty. 


x. Ideas ſome clear and diſtin, 0- 
thers obſcure and confuſed. 

2. Clear and Obſcure, explained by 
Sight. 

3: Cauſes of Obſcurity: 

4. Diſtintt and crufuſed, what 

5. Objettion: * | 

6. Confuſion of Tdeas, is in reference 
to their Names, 
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7. Defaults which make Confuſion. 
Firſt, complex Ideas made up of 
r00 few ſimple ones. 


8, Secondly, Ur its ſimple ones jum- . 


bled diſorderly together. 

9. Thirdly, Or are mutable and un- 
determined. 

IG. Confuſion without reference to 
Names, hardly conceivable. 

x1 Confuſion concerns always two {+ 
deas. fa 

I2. Cauſes of Confuſion. 

x3. C abr 7 14 may be diſtintt in 
one part, and confuſed in another. 

14. This if not heeded, cauſes Confu- 
ſion in our Arguings. 

15. Inſtances in Eternity. 

I6, 17. Diviſibility of Matter. 


UE ES SEES IS 


C.H:AP., XXX. 


Of Real and Fantaftical Ideas. 
SECT. 


x. Real Ideas are conformable to 
their Archetypes. 

2. Simple 1deas all real. 

3-Complex Ideas are voluntary Com- 
binations. 

4. Mixed Modes made of conſiſtent 
Tdeas are real. 

5. Ideas of Subſtances are real, when 
they agree with the Exiſtence of 
Things. 


CH AP. XXXI. 


Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 


SECT. 
I. Adequate Ideas, are ſuch as per- 
fedtly repreſent their Archetypes. 
2. Simple Ideas all adequate. 
3. Modes are all adequate. 
4, 5. Modes in reference to ſettled 
Names, may be inadequate. 

6, 7. 1deas of Subſtances, as referr'd to 
real Eſſences not adequate. 
8---11.1eas of Subſtances, as Colletions 

of their Qualities, are all inade- 
quate, 
12.Simple Ideas tifune,and adequate. 
I 4. /deas of Subſtances are nilvna,in- 
adequate. 


14. 1deos of Modes and Relations are 
Archetypes, and cannot but be a- 
dequate. 
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C H A P. XXXIL 


Of true and falſe 1deas. 


SECT. | 

I, Truth and Falſhood properly be- 
longs to Propoſitions. 

2. Metaphyſical Truth contains a tas 
cit Propoſition. 

3. No Idea as an appearance in the 
Mind true or falſe. 

4-1deas referred to any thing may be 
true or falſe. 

5. Other Mens Ideas, real Exi- 
ſtence, and ſuppoſed real Eſſences, 
are what Men uſually refer their 
1deas to. 

6---8. The cauſe of ſuch references. 

9. Simple Ideas may be falſe in refe- 
rence to others of the ſame name, 
but are leaſt liable to be ſo. 

10. /deas of mixed Modes moſt liable 
to be falſe in this Sence, 

11.0r at leaf? to be thought falſe. 

12. And why, © 

I 3. As referred to real Exiſtences, 
none of our Ideascan be falſe, but 
thoſe of Subſtances. 

I4---16. Firſt, Simple Ideas in this Sence 
| not falſe, and why. 

15. 7hough one Mais Tea of Blue 
Srould be different from ano- 
thers. 

17. Secondly, Modes not falſe. 

18. Thirdly, Ideas of Subſtances, when 
falſe. 

Ig. Truth or Faiſhood always ſuppoſes 
affirmation or negation. 

20. ldeas in themſelves neither true 
nor falſe. 

21. But are falſe, Firs, when judged 
agreeable to another Man's 1dea 
without being ſo. 

22. Secondly, When judged to agree 
to real Exiſtence, when they do 
not. 

2.3. Thirdly, When judged adequate 
without being ſo. 


—— 


24. Fourth- 


%Y we 
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24. Fourthiy, When judged to repre- 


26. More properly to be called Right 


ſent the real Eſſence. or Wrong. 
25. Ideas whea falſe. 2.7. Concluſion, 
BOOK Ill. 


CHAP. 1 


Of Words or Language in general. 


SECT. 
1. Man fitted to form articulate 
Sounds. 
2. To make them ſigns of [deas. 
3,4. To make general Signs. 
. Words ultimately derived from 
ſuch as ſignifie ſenſible Ideas. 


6. Diſtribution. 
CHAP. IL 
Of the Signification of Words. 
SECT. 


1. Words are ſenſible Signs neceſſary 
for Communication. 
2,3- Words are the ſenſible Signs of his 
Ideas who uſes them. 

4. Words often ſecretly referred, 
Firſt, to the Ideas in other Men's 
Minds. 

5. Secondly, To the reality of Things. 

6. Words by uſe readily excite Ideas. 

7. Words often uſed without fignifi- 
cation, 

8. Their Signification perfetlly arbi- 
trary. | 


CH AP. IIL 


Of general Terms. 


SECT. | 
I.The greateſt part of Words general. 
2.For every particular thing to have 
a name is impoſſible. 


34+ And uſeleſs. 
5. What things have proper names, 
G=-8. ZZow general Words are made. 

9. General Natures are nothing but 
abſtratt Ideas. 

io. Why the Genus zs ordinarily 
made uſe of in Definitions. 

Ii. General and univerſal are Creas- 
tures of the Underſtanding. 

12. Abſtratt Ideas are the Eſſences of 
the Genera and Species. 

13. They are the Workmanſhip of the 
@nder(tanding, but have their 
foundation in the fimilitude of 

things. 

I 4 Each diftintt abſtrait Idea is a 

= diſtin Eſſences 

15. Real and nominal Eſſence. 

16. Conſtant connexion between the 
Name and nominal Eſſence. 

17. Suppoſition that Species are dis 
ſtinguiſhed by their real Eſſences 
uſeleſs. 

18. Real and nomina® Eſſence the 
Same in ſimple Ideas and Modes, 
different in Subſtances. 

I9. Eſſences ingenerable and incor* 
ruptible. 

20, Recapitulation, 


CHAP; IV; 


Of the Names of (imple Ideas. 


SECT. 

I. Names of /imple Ideas, Modes, 
aud Subſtances, have each ſomes 
thing peculiar. 

2. Firſt, Names of ſimple Ideas and 
Subſtances, intimate real Ext- 


ſtence. 
3- Secondly, 
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z- Secoudly, Names of ſimple Ideas 
and Modes fignifie always both 
real and nominal Efſence. 

4- Thirdly, Names of ſimple Ideas 
undefinable. © | 

5. Tf all were definable, 'twould be a 
proceſs 1n infiaitum. 

6. What a Definition is. 

7. Simple Ideas why undefinable. 

8,9. Inſtances Motion. 

10. Light. 

I 1. Simple Ideas why undefinable,far- 
ther explained. 

I2, 13. 7he contrary ſhewed in complex 
Ideas by inſtances of a Statue and 
Rainbow. 

14. The Names of complex 1deas 
when to be made intelligible by 


Words. 
15. Fourthly, Names of ſimple Ideas 
leaſt doubtful. 


16. Fifthly, Simple 1deas have few 
Aſcents in linea przdicamentall. 
17. Sixthly, Names of fimple Ideas 


trary. 
CHAP. V. 
Of the Names of mixed Modes and 
Relations. 
| SECT. 
| L. They ſtand for abftraft 1deas, as 
| other general Names. 


2. Firft, The Ideas they ſtand for, 
are made by the Underſtanding. 

3. Secondly, Made arbitrarily, and 
without Patterns. | 

4. How this i done. 

5. Evidently arbitrary, in that the 
Idea is often before the Exi- 
lence. 

6. Inſtances Murther, Tucef?, Stab- 


bing. | 
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Language. 
8. Whereof the intranſlatableVWords 
of divers Languages are a proof. 
9. This ſhews Species to be made for 
Communication. | 
10,1t. /» mixed Modes "tis the Name 
that ties the Combination to* 


gether, and makes it a Spe» 
cies. 

12.For the Originals of mixed Modes, 
we look no farther than the Mind, 
which alſo ſhews them to be the 
Workmanſhip of the Underſtan= 

ing. 

13. Their being made by the Vnder- 
Standing without Patterns, ſhews 
the reaſon why they are ſo com- 
pounded. 

14. Names of mixed Modes fland al- 
ways for their real Eſſences. 

I5. hy their Names are uſually got 

' before their Ideas. Jual's 
16.Reaſon of my being ſo large on this 


HDUJECH., 


CHAP: VI 
Of the Names of Subſtances. 


ſtand for Ideas not at all arbi- SECT. 


I« The common Names of Subſtanovs 
ſtand for ſorts. | 
2. The Eſſence of each ſort is the 

abltratt Idea. 
3. The nominal and real Eſſence dif- 
ferent. 


4-=*6. Nothing eſſential to Individuals. 
7,8. The nominal Eſſence bounds the 


SPectes. 

9. Not the real Eſſence which we 
know not. 

Io. Not ſubſtantial forms which we 
know leſs. 

I1. 7That the nominal Eſſence is that 
whereby we diſtinguiſh Species, 
farther evident from Spirits. 

12. hereof there are probably num- 
berleſs Species. 

13. The nominal Eſſence that of the 
Spectes, proved from Water and 
1 


ce. 
7. But jtill ſubſervient to the end of 14--18. Difficulties againſt a certain num- 


ber of real Eſſences. 
I9. Our nominal Eſſences of Subſtan- 
ces, not perfett Cofettions of Pro- 


pertzes. 


21. But ſuch a Colleflion as our Name 


ſtands for. 


22, Our 
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22. Our abſtratt Ideas are to us the 
meaſures of Species, inſtance in 
that of Man. 

23. Species not diſtinguiſhed by Gene- 
rar1on. 

24. Not by ſubſtantial forms, 

25. The ſpecifick Eſſences are made 
by the Mind. 

26. Therefore wery various and un- 
certain, 

27. But not ſo arbitrarily as mixed 
Modes. 

28. Though very imperfect. 

' 29. Which yet ſerves for common Con: 


verſe. 
30- Bur makes ſeveral Eſſences fignt- 
fed by the ſame Name. 


31. The more general our Ideas are, 
the more incomplete and partial 
they are. | 

32. 7 his all accommodated to the end 
of Speech. 

33- Juſtance in Caſſuaries. 

34. Men make the Species, inftance 
Gold. 

35. Though Nature make the Simili- 
tude. 

36. And continues it an the races of 
Things. 

37. Each abftratt Idea is an Ef- 
ſence. 

38. Genera and Species, in order to 
naming, inſtance Watch. 

39. Species of artificial Things leſs 
confuſed than natural. 

40. Artificial Things of diſtin Spe- 
cies. 

4» SubFFances alone have proper 
Names. 

42. Difficulty to treat of Words with 
Words. 


43z 44: Inſtance of mixed Modes in Ki- 


neah ad Niouph. 


45, 46. Inſtauce of Subſtances in Zahab. 


47 Their Ideas imperfett, and there- 
fore various. 

48. Therefore to fix their Species, a 
real Eſſence is ſuppoſed. 

" 49+ Which Suppojition 25 of no uſe, 

50. Concluſion. 


— — 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Particles, * 


SECT. 


I. Particles conneft Parts, or whole 
Sentences together. 

2. 1n them confiits the art of well 
: ſpeaking. 

3,4- They ſhew what Relation the Mind 

gzves to its own Thoughts. 

5. Inſtance in But. 

6. This Matter but lightly touched 


here. 


CHAP. VIIL 


Of Abſtraft and Concrete Terms. 
SECT. 


I. Abſtraft Terms not predicable one 
of another, and why. 

2. They ſhew the difference of our 
Ideas. 


a. tut. —_— 
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CHAP. IX, 
Of the Imperfefion of Words, 


SECT. 


I. Words are uſed for recording and 
communicating our Thoughts. 
2. Any Words will ſerve for recor- 
ding. 
3. Communication by Words, Civil or 
Philoſophical. | 
4+ The Imperfeftion of Words is the 
 Doubtfulneſs of their Significa» 
tion. 
5. Cauſzs of their Imperfedtion. 
6. The Names of mixed Modes doubt- 
fal. 
Firſt,becauſe the Ideas they ſtand 
for, are ſo complex. 
' 7. Secondly, Becauſe they have no 
Standards. 
3. FE: uot a ſufficient Reme= 


ly. | 
9. The 


Contents. 


9. The way of Learning theſe Names 


contributes alſo to their Doubt- 
fulneſs. | 

IO. Hence unavoidable Obſcurity in 
ancient Authors, 

I2. Names of Subſtauces referr d. 
Firſt, To real Eſſences that cans 
not be known. 

I 3,14» Secondly,To co-exiſting Qualities, 
which are known but tmperfettly. 

15. With this Imperfedtion, they may 
ſerve for Civil, but not well for 
Philoſophical uſe. 

16. Inſtance Liquor of Nerves. 

17. Inſtance Gold. 

18. The Names of fimple Ideas the 
leaſt doubtful. 


19. And next to them ſimple Modes. 


2.0. The moſt doubtful are the Names 
of very compounded mixed Modes 
and Sub(tances. 

21. Why 'this Imperfettion charged 
upon Words. 


22,23. This ſhould teach us Moderation, 


in impoſing our own Sence of old 
Authors. 
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CHAP. X. 
Of the Abuſe of Words. 


SECT. 


I. Abuſe of Words. 
2,3- Fir(t, Words without any,or with- 
out clear Ideas. 
4 Occafioned by learning Names be- 
fore the Ideas they belong to. 
5. Secondly, Vnſteady Application of 
them. 
6. Thirdly, Aﬀetted Obſcurity by 
wrong Application. 
7. Logick and Diſpute has much con- 
tributed to this. 
8. Calling it Subtilty, 
9. This Learning very little benefits 
Soczety. 
lo. But deftiroys the Inſtruments of 
Knowledge and Communication. 
11. As uſeful as to confound the ſound 
of the Letters. 
12: This Art has perplexed Religion 
and Fuſtice. 
I3- And ought not to paſs for Lear- 


ning. 
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14. Fourthly, taking them for Things. 
I5. Iyſftance in Matter. | 
16. This makes Errors laſting. 

17. Fifthly, ſetting them for what 
they cannot fignifie. | 
18.Y.g. putting them for the real 

Eſſences of Subſtances. 

I9. Hence we think every change of 
our Idea in Subſtances, not to 
change the Species. 

20. The Cauſe of this Abuſe,a Suppe- 

fition of Nature's working always 
regularly. 

21 This Abuſe contains two falſe Sups 
poſitions. 

22. Sixthly,a Suppoſition that Words 
have a certain and evident /igni- 

fication.” 

23. The Ends of Language, Firft,To 
convey our [deas. 

2.4. Secondly, to do it with quickneſs. 

25. Thirdly, Therewith to convey the 
Knowledge of Things. 


2.6--31.4Zow Men's Words fail inall theſe. 


32, How in Subſtances. 

33. How in Modes and Relations. 

34+ Seventhly, Figurative Speech al- 
fo an Abuſe of Language. 


CHAP, XL. 


Of the Remedies of the fore-going Im- 


perfetion and Abuſes. 


SECT. 


I. They are worth ſeeking. 
2. Are not eaſjie. 
3- But yet neceſſary to Philoſophy. 
4. Miſuſe of Words the cauſe of 
great Errors. 
5. Obſtinacy. 
6. And Wrangling. 
7. Iuſtance Bat and Bird, 
8. Firſt, Remedy to uſe no Word 
without an 1dea. 
9. Secondly, ro have diſtin Ideas 
annexed to them in Modes. 
10. And diſtint and conformable in 
Sub/tances. 


Il. Thirdly, Propriety. 


12. Fowrthly, 
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12. Fourthly, To make known their 
Meaning. 

13. And that three ways. 

14. Fir, In (imple Ideas by ſynony- 
mous terms or ſhewing. 

15. Secondly, in mixed Modes by defi- 
nition. 

16. Morality capable of Demonſtration. 

17. Definitions can make moral Diſ- 
courſes clegr, 

18, And is the only way. 

19. Thirdly, In Subſtances,by ſhewing 
and defining. 


20, 21, [deas of the leading Qualities of 

Subſtances,are beFt got by ſhewing. 

22. The Ideas of their Powers beſt by 
Definition, | 

2.3. A Refledtion on the Knowledge of 
Spirits. 

2.4. {deas alſo of Subſtances muf? be 
conformable to Things. 

25. Not eafie to be _—_ ſo. 

26. Hifthly, by Conſtancy in their ſig- 
nifcation. 

27. When the variation is to be ex= 


plain'd. 


B O O 


Of Knowledge in general. 
SECT. 


I. Our Knowledge converſant about 
our Ideas. | 

2.Anowledge is the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of 
two Ideas. 

3: This Agreement four-fold, 

4. Fir$, of Identity or Diverſity. 

5. Secondly, Relative. 

6. Thirdly, of Co-exiſtence. 

7. Fourthly, of real Exiſtence, 

8. Knowledge attual or habitual, 

9. HHabitual Knowledge two-fold, 


CHA P. IL 
Of the Degrees of our Knowledge, 
SECT. 
| I. Iutuitive. 
2. Demonſtrative. 
3- Depends on Proofs. 
4+ But not ſo eaſte. 
5. Not without precedent doubt. 
6. Not ſo clear. 
7+ Each ſtep muſt have intuitive 
Evidence. 6 


K IV. 


8. Hence the miſtake, ex prxcogni- 
tis, & praxconceſlis. 
g. Demonſtration not limited to 
quantity. _ 
LO--I 3. Why it has been ſo thought. 
I 4. Senſitive Knowledge of particular 
Exiſtence. 
15. Knowledge not always clear,where 
the Ideas are ſo. © 


CHAP. II. 


Of the Extent of Humane Knowledge. 


SECT. 

I. First, No farther than we have 
1deas. 

2. Secondly, No farther than we can 
perceive their Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement. 

3. Thirdly, Intuitive Knowledge ex- 
tends it ſelf not to af the Rela 
tions of all our [deas. 

4. Fourthly, Nor demonſtrative Knows 
ledge. 

5. Fifthly, Senſitive Knowledge nar- 
rower than either. 

6. Sixthly, Our Knowledge there- 
fore narrower than our Ideas. 

7. How far our Knowledge reaches. 

8. Firif, Our Knowledge of Identi- 

c ty 
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ty and Diverſity, as far as cur 
Ideas. 

9. Secondly, of Co-exiſtence a very 
little way. 

Io. Becauſe the connexion between 
moſt ſimple Ideas is unknown. 

II. Eſpecially of Secondary Qualities. 


12--I4. And farther becauſe all connexion 


between any ſecondary and prima- 
ry Qualities is undiſcoverable. 

I5. Of Repugnancy to co-exiſt larger. 

I6. Of the Co-exiſtence of Powers a 
very little way. 

I7. Of the Spirits yet narrower. 

18. Thirdly, of other Relations it is 
not eafie to ſay how far. Morality 
capable of Demonſtration. 

19. Two Things have made moral 1 
deas thought uncapable of Demon- 

ftration. Their Complexedneſs, 
aud want of ſenſible Repreſenta= 
t10nS. 

20. Remedies of thoſe Difficulties. 

21. Fourthly, of real Exiſtence we 

have an intuitive Knowledge of 
our own, demonſtrative of God's 
ſenſible of ſome few other Things. 

22. Our [gnorance great. 

2 3. Firſt,One Cauſe of it want of Ideas, 
either ſuch as we have no Conce- 
prion of, or ſuch as particularly 


we have not. 


2.4. Becauſe of their Remoteneſs, or, 


25. Becauſe of their Minuteneſs. 

26. Hence no Science of Bodies. 

27. Much leſs of Spirits. 

28. Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable 
connexion between Ideas we have. 

29. [uftances. 

30-Thirdly\ Want of tracing our Ideas. 

3L.Extent in reſpect of Univerſality. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Reality of our Knowledge. 


SECT. 


x. Objection, Knowledge placed in 
Tdeas may be all bare Viſton. 

2,3. Anſwer, Net ſo, where Ideas a- 
gree with Things. 

4. As, Firſt, All fimple Ideas do. 

5. Secondly, All complex Ideas, ex- 

cepted. 


6. tZence the Reality of mathemati- 
cal Knowledge. 

7 And of moral. 

8. Exiſtence not required to make it 
real, 

9. Nor will it be leſs true or certain, 
becauſe moral Ideas are of our own 
making and naming. 

10. Miſ-naming diſturbs not the Cer- 
tainty of the Knowledge. 

Il. /deas of Subſtances have their 
Archetypes without us. 

I2, So far as they agree with thoſe, 
ſo far our Knowledge concerning 
them 1s real, 

I3. In our Enquiries about Subſtan- 
ces, we muſt confider Ileas, and 
not confine our Thoughts to Names 
or Species ſuppoſed ſet out by 


Names. 


14-17. Objeftion againſt a Changeling, 


being ſomething between Man and 
Bea(t, anſwered. 
18. Recapitulation. 


CHAP. V. 
Of Truth in General. 


SECT. 


I. What Trath ts. 

2. A right joining, or ſeparating of 
Signs; 1.C. /deas or Words. 

3- Which make mental or verbal 
Propoſitions. | 

4- Mental Propoſitions are very hard 
to be treated of. 
5. Being nothing but the joining, or 
ſeparating Ideas without Words. 
6. When mental Propoſitions contain 
real Truth, and when werbal. 
7.0bjettion againſt verbal Truth,that 
it may be thus alchimerical. 

8. Anſwered real Truth is about 
Ideas agreeing to Things. 

9. Falſhood is the joining of Names 
otherwiſe than their 1deas agree. 


IO. General Propoſitions to be treated 


of more at large. 


It. Moral and metaphyſical Truth, 


CHAP. 


AP. 
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CHAP: VI. 


Of Univerſal Propoſitions, their Truth 


and (ertainty. 


SECT. 


I. Treating of Words neceſſary to 
Knowledge. 

2. General Truths hardly to be un- 
derſtood, but in verbal Propoft- 
t101s. 

3- Certainty two-fold, of Truth and 
of Knowledge. 

4+ No Propoſition can be known to be 
true, where the Eſſence of each 
Species mentioned is not known. 

5. This more particularly concerns 
Subſtances. 

6. The Truth of few univerſal Pro- 
Poſitions concerning Subſtances, is 
to be known. 


7, Becauſe Co-exiſtence of Ideas in 


few Caſes to be known. 


8,9. [uſtance in Gold. 


10. As far as any ſuch Co-exiftence 
can be known, ſo far univerſal 
Propoſitions may be certain. 

But this will go but a little way, 
becaule, 


11,12. The Qualities, which make our com- 


plex Ideas of Subſtances, depend 
moſtly on external,remote,and un- 
perceived Cauſes. 

13. Judgment may reach farther, but 
that is not Knowledge. 

14. What is requiſite for our Know- 
ledge of Subſtances. 

I5. Whilſt our Ideas of Subſtances 
contain not their real Conſtitu- 
tions, we can make but few gene» 
ral certain Propoſitions concerning 
them. 

16. Wherein lies the general Certain- 
ty of Propoſitions. 


CHAP. VIL 
Of Maxims. 
I. They are ſelf-evident. 


2. Wherein that Self-evidence cons 


Jilts, 


SECT. 


Z- Self-evidence not peculiar to re- 
ceived Axioms. 

4+ tHirſt, As to Identity and Divers 
ſity, all Propoſitions are equally 
ſelf-evident. 

5. Secondly, In Coexiſtence we have 
few ſelf-evident Propoſitions. 

6. Thirdly, In other Relations we 
may have. 

7. Fourthly, Concerning real xi» 
ſtence we have none. 

8. Theſe Axioms do not much influ» 
ence our other Knowledge. 


9, 10. Becauſe they are not the Truths 


the firft known. 

11. What uſe theſe general Maxims 
have. 

12. Maxims, if care be not taken in 
the uſe of Words, may prove con- 
tradiflious. 

13. /u/tance in' Vacuum. 

14. They prove not the Exiſtence of 
Things without as. 

I5. Their Application dangerous as 
bout complex Ideas. 


16---18. Inſtance in Man. 


Ig. Little uſe of theſe Maxims it 
Proofs where we have clear and 
diſtinit Ideas: 

20. Their uſe dangerous where our 
Ideas are confuſed. 


CHAP. VIIL 
Of Trifling Propoſitions. 


SECT. 


I. Some Propoſitions bring no increaſe 
to our Knowledge. 


2,3. As Firft, Identical Propoſitions. 


4 Secondly, When a part of any com- 
plex [les is predicated of the 
whole. 

5. As part of the definition of the 

efined. 

6. Inſtance Man and Palfry. 

7. For this teaches but the fignifica- 
tion of Fords. 

8. But no real Knowledge. 

9. General Propoſitions concerning 
Subſtances are often trifling, 

to. And why, | 
C'> 11. Thirdly, 
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11.7hirdly, uſing Words variouſly, is 
trifling with them. 

12. Marks of werbal Propoſitions 
Firſt, Predication in abſt ratt. 
13 Secondly, A part of the Definiti- 

on predicated of any term. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence. 
SECT. 


I. General certain Propoſitions con- 
cern not Exiſtence, 

2. A threefold Knowledge of Exi- 
ſtence. 

3+ Uur Knowledge of our own Exi- 
ſtence is intuitive. | 


CHAP. X. 


Of the Exiſtence of a GOD. 


SECT. 

1.We arecapable of knowing certain- 
ly that there is a GOD. 

2. Man knows that he himſelf is. 

3. He knows alſo, that Nothing can- 
not produce a Being, therefore 
Something eternal. 

4« That eternal Being muſt be moſt 
powerful. 

5. And moſt knowing. 

6. Aud therefore G O D. 

7. Our Idea of a moſt perfedt Being 

not the ſole proof of a GOD. 

8. Something from Eternity. 

9. Two ſorts of Beings , Cogitative 

and Incogitative. 
10. Tucogitative Being cannot produce 
a Cogitative. 
II, 12. Therefore there has been an eter- 
aal Wiſdom. 
13. Whether material or no. 

I 4. Not material, Firft, Becauſe 
every particle of Matter 7s not 
cogitative. 


5. Secondly, One particle alone of + 


Matter, cannot be cogitative. 
16. Thirdly, ASyFem of incogitative 
Matter, caunot be cogitative. 
17. Whether in motion, or at reſt. 
18, 19.Matter not co-eternal with aneters 
nal Mind. | 


CHAP. XL 


Of the Knowledge of the Exiftence of 
other Things. 
SECT. | 

I. 1s to be had only by Senſation. 

2. Inſtance whiteneſs of this Paper. 

3- This tho not ſo certain as demon- 

ſtration, yet may be called Xnow- 
ledge, and proves the exiſtence of 
things without as, 

4. Firſt, Becauſe we cannot have 
them but by the inlet of the Sen- 
ſes. | 

5. Becauſe an 1dea from aftual Sen- 

fation, and another from Memory, 
are very diſtindt Perceptions. 

6. Thirdly, Pleaſures or Pain, which 
accompanies aitual Senſation, ac- 
companies not the returning of 
thoſe Ideas without the external 
Objetts. 

7, Fourthly, Our Senſes aſſiſt one a» 
nother's Teſtimony of the Exi- 
fence of outward things, 

8. This certainty is as great as our 
Condition needs, 

9. But reaches no farther than aftu- 
al Senſation, 

Io. Folly ro expect Demonſtration in 
every thing. 

11. Paſt Exiſtence is known by Me- 
morye 

12. The Exiſtence of Spirits not knows 
able. 

I 3.Particular Propoſitions concerning 
Exiftence are knowable. 

I4. And general Propoſitions concer- 
ning abſtratt Ideas. 


CHAP.| XII. 


Of the improvement of our Knowledge. 
CT. .. 


1. Knowledge is not from Maxims. 

2. The occaſion of that Opinion. 

3- But from the comparing clear and 
diſtintt Ideas. 

4 Dangerous to build upon precari- 
ous Principles. 

5. This no certain way to Truth. 


6. But 
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6. But to compare clear compleat [- 
deas under fteddy Names. 
7.The true Method of advancing 
Knowledge, is by conſidering our 

abſtradt Ideas. 

8. By which, Morality alfo may be 
made clearer. 

g. But knowledge of Bodies is 10 be 
improved only by Experzence. 

10. This may procure us CONVENIENCE, 
not SCIENCE. 
11.Weare fitted for moral Knowledge 

and natural Improvements. 

12. But muſt beware of Hypotheſes 
and wrong Principles. 

13. The true uſe of Hypotheſes. 

14. Clear and diſtintt Ideas with ſets 
led Names,. and the finding of 
thoſe which ſhew their agreement, 
or diſagreement, are the ways to 
enlarge our Knowledge. . 

15. Mathematicks an inſtance of 2t. 


= 


SECT 


C'H A P. Xl 


Some other Conſiderations concerning our 


Knowledge. 


1. Our Knowledge partly neceſſary, 
partly voluntary. 

2. The application voluntary ;, but we 
know as things are, not as we 


pleaſe. 


3. Inſtances in number. 


SECT. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of Judgment. 


I. Our Knowledge being ſhort, we 
want ſomething elſe. 

2. What uſe to be made of this twi- 
light Eſtate. | 
3. Judgment ſupplies the want of 

Knowledge. 
4. Judgment is the preſuming things 
to be ſo, without perceiving it. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Probability. 


I. Probability is the appearance of 
agreement upon fallible proofs. 

2. /t 2s to ſupply the want of Knows 
ledge. 

3- Being that which makes us pre- 
ſume things to be true, before we 
know them to be ſo. 

4- The grounds of Probability are 
two ; conformity with our own Ex- 
perience,or the Teſtimony of others 
Experience 

5.1n this all the agreements pro 
and con ought to be examined, 
before we come to a Judgment. 


6.They being capable of great va "uu 


SECT. 


C H A P. XVE 
Of the Degrees of Aſſent. 


SECT. 


I. Oar aſſent ought to be regulated 
by the grounds of Probability. 
z. Theſe cannot always be all attually 
in view, and theu we muſt content 
our ſelves with the remembrance 
that we once ſaw ground for ſuch 

a degree of Aſſent. 

Z- The 14] conſequence of this, if our 
former Judgment were not rightly 
made. 

4 The right uſe of it is mutual Chas 
rity aud forbearance. 

5. Probability is either of matter of 

fact or ſpeculation. 

6. The concurrent experience of all 
other Men with oars, produces 
aſſurance approaching to Knows 
ledge. 

7. Unqueit ionable Teſtimony and Ex< 

erzence for the moſt part produce 
Folens. "", 

8. Fair Teſtimony, and the Nature of 
the Thing indifferent, produces 
alſo confident belief. 

g. Experience and Teſtimonies cla- 
ſhing, infinitely vary the degrees 
of Probability. 

Io. Traditional Teſtimonies, the far 

ther 


Book IV. 


Contents. 


ther removed, the leſs their 
Proof. 

Ii. Tet Hiſtory is of great uſe. 

12. In things which Senſe cannot diſ- 
cover, Analogy is thegreat Rule of 
Probability, * 

13. One caſe where contrary Expert- 
ence leſſens not the Teſtimony. 

14. The bare Teſtimony of Revelation 
is the higheſt tertainty. 


CH AP. XVIL 
Of Reaſon. 


x. Farious ſignifications of the word 
Reaſon. 
2. Wherein Reaſoning conſiſts. 
3. /ts four parts. 
4» Sylogiſm not the great Inſtrument 
of Reaſon. 
5. Helps little in Demonſtration,/eſs 
in Probability. 
6. Serves not to encreaſe our Know- 
ledge, but fence with it. 
7. Other helps ſhould be ſought. 
8. HVe Reaſon about Particalars. 
9. Firſt, Reaſon fails us for want of 
Hdeas. 
Io. Secondly, Becauſe of obſcure and 
imperfett 1deas. 
Ii. Thirdly, For want of Intermedi- 
ate 1deas. 
12. Fourthly, Becauſe of wrong Prin- 
ciples. 
13. Fifthly, Becauſe of doubtful 


Ferms. 


SECT. 


1 4. Our higheſt degree of Knowledge = 


is intuitive, without reaſoning. 

15. The next is Demonſtration by rea» 
ſoning. 

' 16. To ſupply the narrowneſs of this, 
we have nothing but Fudgment up- 
on probable reaſoning. 

t7. Intuition, Demonſtration, Judgment 

18, Conſequences of Words, and Con- 
ſequences of Ideas. 

19. Four ſorts of Arguments : Firs;, 
Ad Verecundiam. 

26. Secondly, AdIgnorantiam. 

21. Thirdly, Ad Hominem. 


EV, 


22. Fourthly, Ad Judicium. 


2.3- Above, contrary, and according to 
Reaſon, 
2.4 Reaſon and Faith not oppoſite. 


= — —— — — 
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CHAP, XVII. 


Of Faith and K eaſon, and their diſtin 


Provinces, 


_| MET, 


x. Neceſſary to know their Bound» 


ries. 

2. Faith and Reaſon what,as contra» 
diſtinguiſhed, | 

3+ No new fimple dea can be convey- 
ed by traditional Revelation. 

4. Traditional Revelation may make 
as know Propoſitions knowable al- 
ſo by Reaſon,but not with the ſame 
certainty that Reaſon doth. 

5. Revelation cannot be admitted as 
gainſt the clear evidence of Rea» 
ſons 

6. Traditional Revelation much leſs. 

7. Things above Reaſon. 

8. Or not contrary to Reaſon,if revea* 
led, are matter of Faith. 

9. Revelation,in matters where Rea- 
ſon cannot judge, or but probably, 
ought to be hearkenel to. 

Io.7n matters where Reaſon can af< 
ford certain knowledge that is to 
be hearkned to. 

It. 4f the boundaries be not ſet be- 
tween Faith aad Reaſon, no En» 
thufiaſm, or extravagancy in Re- 
ligion can be contraditted. 


C H A Þ. XIX. 
Of wrong Aſſent or Errour. 


SECT. 


I. Cauſes of Errour, 

2. Fiſt, Want of Proofs. 

3. Obj. What ſhall become of thoſe 
who want them, anſwered. 

4. People hindred from Enquiry. 

"A RC Want of Skill to uſe 
ZReMs 


6. Third: 


. = 


Book IV. | Contents. 


6. Thirdly, Wait of Will to uſe 17. Fourthly, Authority. 
them. 18. Men not in ſo many Errours as is 
7. Fourthly, Wrong meaſures of Pro. zmagined. | 
| bability, whereof. 
8---10, Firſt, Doubtful Propoſitions taken | 
for Principles. CHAFE Fx 
II. Secondly, Received Hypotheſis, | 
12. Thirdly, Predominant Paſſions. Diviſion of the Sciences. 
x3. The means of evading Probabi- 
lities, 1ſt. Suppoſed fallacy. SCE - 
14 2dly. Suppoſed Argaments for the x. Three ſorts. 
contrary. 2. Firſt, Phyſica. 
15. What Probabilities determine the 3. Secondly, Pratica. 
Aſſent. 4. Thirdly, Enpuwrmr. 
16. Where it is in our power to ſu- 5+ This is the firſt Diviſion of the 
ſpend it. Ozjetts of Knowledge. 
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- ſuch Aſſurance, and Confidence, that. be that ſhall take a%view of the 


O F 


Humane Underſtanding. 


BOOKI CHAP.L 


TIntrodufion, 


$. 1- On itis the 2nderſianding that ſets Man above the reſt of ſen- 4, raquiry 
ſible Beings,. and gives him all the Advantage and Dominion, #t9 the Un- 
which he has over them;/ it is certainly a Subject, even for its CT 4 

Nobleneſs, worth our Labour to enquire into. The Underſtanding, like 1 

the Eye, whilſt it makes us ſee, and perceiveall other Things, takes no 

notice of it ſelf: And it requires Art and Pains to ſet it at a diſtance, and 

make it its own Object : But whatever be the Difficulties, that lie in the 

way of this Enquiry ; whatever it be, that keeps us ſo much in the Dark 

to our ſelves ; ſure I am, that all the Light we can let in upon our own 

Minds ; all the Acquaintance we can make with ourown Underſtandings, 

will not only be very pleaſant ; but bring us great Advantage, in diret- 

ing our Thoughts in the ſearch of other Things. | 

d. 2. This, therefore, being my Purpoſe. to enquire into the Original, Deſiort. 

Certainty,and Extent of humane Knowledge; together, with theGrounds 

and Degrees of Belief, Opinion, and Aſlent ; I ſhall not at prefent med- 

dle with the Phyſical Conſideration of the Mind ; or trouble my {elf to 

examine, wherein its Eſſence conſiſts, or by. what Motions of our Spirits, 

or Alterations of our Bodies, we come to have any Senſation by our Or- 

gans, or any Zxeas in our Underſtandings ; and whether thoſe ZJeas do 

in their Formation, any, or all of them, depend on Matter, or no. Theſe 

are Speculations, which, however curious and entertaining, I ſhall de- 

cline, as lying out of my Way, in the Deſign I am now upon. It ſhall 

ſuffice to my preſent Purpoſe, to conſider the diſcerning Faculties of a 

Man, as they are employ.d about. the Objeas, which they have- to do 

with: and I ſhall imagine I have not wholly miſimploy'd my ſelf in the 

Thoughts I ſhall have on this Occaſion, if, in this Hittorical, plain Me- 

thod, I can give any Account of the Ways, whereby our Underſtand- 

ings come to attain thoſe Notions of Things we have, and can ſet down 

any Meaſures of the Certainty of our Knowledge,or the Grounds of thoſe 

Perſwaſions, which are to be found amongſt Men, fo various, different, 

and wholly contradidtory ; and yet aſſerted ſome where or other with 


Opinions of Mankind, obferve their Oppoſition, and at the ſame time, 
conitder the Fondnels, and Devotion wherewith they.are embrac'd ; the 
Reſolution, and Eagcrneſs, wherewith they are maintain'd, may perhaps 
have Reaſon to ſuſpect, That either there is no ſuch thing as Truth art all ; 
cr that Mankind hath no ſufficient Means to attain a certain Knowledge 
ol it. 

B 9. 3. It 
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$. 3. It is therefore worth while, to ſearch out the Boards between 
Opinion and Knowledge ; and examine by what Meaſures, 1n things, 
whereof we have no certain Knowledge,we ought to regulate our Aſſent, 
and moderate our Perſwaſions. In Order whereunto, I ſhall purſue this 
following Method. 

Fir#f, I ſhall enquire into the Original of thoſe /deas, Notions, or 
whatever elfe you pleaſe to call them, which a Man obſerves, and is 
conſcious to himſelf he has in his Mind ; and the ways whereby the Un- 
derſtanding comes to be furniſhed with them. 

Secondly, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew,what X#zowledge the Underſtanding 
hath by thoſe /deas; and the Certainty, Evidence, and Extent of it. 

Thirdly, T ſhall make ſome Enquiry into the Nature and Grounds of 
Faith, or Opinion : whereby I mean that Aſſent, which we give to any 
Propoſition as true, of whoſe Truth yet we have no certain Knowledge : 
And here we ſhall have Occaſion to examine the Reaſons and Degrees of 
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T/eful toknow 
the extent of 


our Compre- 
henſion. 


Onur Capacity 
ſuited to our 
State and Con- 
cerns, 


Aſſent. | 
$. 4. If by this Enquiry into the Nature of the Underſtanding, I can 
diſcover the Powers thereof ; how far they reach ; to what things they 
are in any Degree proportionate ; and where they fail us, I ſuppoſe it 
may be of uſe, to prevail with the buſie Mind of Man, to be more cau- 
tious int meddling with things exceeding its Comprehenſion ; to ſtop, 
when it is at the utmoſt Extent of its Tether ; and roſfit down in a quiet 
Ignorance of thoſe Things, which, upon Examination, are found to be 
beyond the reach of our Capacities. We ſhould not then perhaps be fo 
forward, out of an Afﬀectation of an univerfal Knowledge, to raiſe Que- 
ſtions, and perplex our ſelves and others with Diſputes about Things, to 
which our Underſtandings are not ſuited ; and of which we cannot frame 
in our Minds any clear or diſtin Perceptions, or whereof (as it has per- 
haps too often happend ) we have not any Notions at all. If we can 
find out, how far the Underſtanding can extend its view ; how far it has 
Faculties to attain Certainty ; and in what Caſes it can only judge and 
gueſs, we may learn to content our ſelves with what 1s attainable by us 
in this State. : 

d.5. For though the Comprehenſion of our Underſtandings, comes ex- 
ceeding ſhortof the vaſt Extent of Things; yet,we ſhall have Cauic enough 
to magnifie the bountiful Author of our Being, for that Portion, and De- 
gree of Knowledge, he has beſtowed on us, ſo far above all the reſt of 
the Inhabitants of this our Manſion. Men have Reaſon to be well fatiſ- 
fied with what God hath thought fit for them, ſince he has given them 
(as St. Peter fays, Too gs Zanv xy evorcun!, Whatſoever 1s neceſlary for 
the Conveniences of Life,and Information of Vertue; and has put with- 
in the reach of their Diſcovery the comfortable Provition for this Life 
and the Way that leads to a better. How ſhort ſoever their Knowledge 
may come of an univerſal, or perfe&t Comprehenſion of whatſoever 1s, 
it yet ſecures their great Concernments, that they have Light enough to 
lead them to the Knowledge of their Maker, and the fight of their own 
Duties. Men may find Matter ſufficient to buſie their Heads,and employ 
their Hands with Variety, Delight, and Satisfaftion; it they will not 
boldly quarrel with their own Conſtitution, and throw away the Ble1- 
ſings their Hands are fill'd with, becauſe they are not big enough to 
graſp every thing. We ſhall not have much Reaſon to complain of the 
narrownels of our Minds, if we will but employ them about what may 
be of uſe to us; for of that they are very capable : And it will be an un; 
pardonable, as well as Childiſh Peeviſhneſs, if we undervalue the Advan- 
tages 
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tages of our Knowledge, and neglect to improve it to the ends for which 
it was given us,becaule there are ſome Things that are ſet out of thereach 
of it. It will be no Excuſe to an idle and untoward Servant, who would 
not atrend his Buſineſs by Candle-light, to plead that he had not broad 
Sun-ſhine. The Candle, that is fet up in us, ſhines bright enough for 
all our Purpoſes. The Diſcoveries we can make with this, ought to fa- 
tisfie us: And we ſhall then uſe our Underſtandings right,when we enter- 
rain all Objects in that Way and Proportion, that they are ſuited to our 
Faculties ; and upon thoſe Grounds, they are capable of being propos'd 
to us ; and not peremptorily, or intemperately require Demonſtration, 
and demand Certainty, where Probability only is to be had, and which 
is ſuificient to govern all our Concernments. If we will disbelieve every 
thing, becauſe we cannot certainly know all things ; we ſhall do much- 
what as wiſely as he, who would not uſe his Legs,but ſit ſtill and periſh, 


becauſe he had no Wings to fly. | 

$. 6. When we know our own Szrength, we ſhall the better know Xnwledge of 
what to undertake with hopes of Succeſs : And when we have well ſur. = 
vey'd the Powers of our own Minds, and made ſome Eſtimate what we pricifm and 
may expect from them,we ſhall not be inclined either to fit ſtill, and not {ere 
ſet our Thoughts on work at all, in Deſpair of knowing any thing ; nor 
on the other ſide queſtion every thing, and diſclaim all Knowledge, be- 
cauſe ſome Things are not to be ynderſtood. *Tis of great uſe to the 
Sailor to know the length of his Line, though he cannot with it fathom 
all the depths of the Ocean. *Tis well he knows, that it is long enough 
to reach the bottom.at ſuch Places, as are neceſſary to direc his Voyage, 
and caution him againſt running upon Shoals, that may ruine him. Our 
Buſineſs here is not to know all things, but thoſe which concern our 
Conduct. If we can find out thoſe Meaſures, whereby a rational Crea- 
ture put in that State, which Man is in, in this World, may,and ought to 
govern his Opinions, and Actions depending thereon, we need not be 
troubled, that ſome other things ſcape our Knowledge. 

y. 7. This was that which gave the firſt Riſe to this Eſſay con» Occaſion of 
cerning the Underſtanding. For I thought that the firſt Step towards fa- #9 f®- 
risfying ſeveral Enquiries,the Mind of Man was very apt to run into,was, 
to take a Survey of our own Underſtandings, examine our own Powers, 

' and ſee to what things they were adapted. Till that was done I ſuſpe&ted 

we began at the wrong end,and in vain ſought for Satisfaction in a quiet 

and ſecure Poſſeflion of Truths,that moſt concern'd us,whilſt we let looſe 

our Thoughts into the vaſt Ocean of Being, as if all that boundleſs Ex- 

tent, were the natural, and undoubted Poſſeſſion of our Underſtandings, x 
wherein there was nothing exempt from its Deciſions, er that eſcaped | 
its Comprehenſion. Thus Men, extending their Enquiries beyond their 

Capacities, and letting their Thoughts wander into thoſe depths, where 

they can find no ſure Footing ; *tis no Wonder, that they raiſe Que» 

ſtions, and multiply Diſputes, which never coming to any clear Reſolu- 

tion, are proper only to continue and increaſe their Doubts,and to con- 

firm ther at laſt in perfe& Scepticiſm, Whereas were the Capacities of 

our Underitandings well conſidered, the Extent of our Knowledge once 

diſcovered, and the Horizon found, which ſets the Bounds between the 

enlightned and dark Parts of Things; between what is, and what is not 

comprehent:ble by us, Men would perhaps with leſs ſcruple acquieſce 

in the avowd Ignorance of the one, and imploy their Thoughts and 

Diſcourſe, with mores Advantage and Satisfaction in the other, 
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4 No innate Principles in the Mind, Book I. 


_ Idea $. 3. Thus much I thought neceſſary to ſay concerning the Occaſion 
fands for. of this Enquiry into humane Underſtanding. But, before I proceed on 
to what Thave thoughton this Subject, I muſt here in the Entrance beg 
Pardon of my Reader, for the frequent uſe of the Word Zea, which he 
will find in the following Treatiſe. It being that Term, which, I think, 
ſerves beſt to ſtand for whatſoever is the Objet of the Underſtanding 
when a Man thinks,I have uſed it to expreſs whatever 1s meant by Phans 
taſm, Notion, Species, or whatever it is, which the Mind can be employ'd 
about in thinking ; and I could not avoid frequently uſing it. | 
I preſume it will be eafily granted me, that there are ſuch  /7eas in 
Men's Minds; every one is conſcious of them in himſelf, and Men's 
Words and Actions will fatisfie him, that they are in others. 
Our firſt Enquiry then ſhall be, how they come into the Mind. 


CH AP. II. 


No innate Principles in the Mind. 


Theway ſhewn $- 1. | T is an eſtabliſhed Opinion amongſt ſome Men, That there are in 
how we come the Underſtanding certain zuuate Principles; ſome primary No- 
Che fon” tions, Kowoi tory, Characters, as it were ſtamped upon the Mind of 
cient to prove Man, which the Soul receives in its very firſt Being; and brings into the 
#: not innate. World with it. It would be ſufficient to convince unprejudiced Readers 
of the falſeneſs of this Suppoſition, if I ſhould only ſhew (as I hopel ſhall 
in the following Parts of this Diſcourſe) how Men, barely by the Uſe of 
their natural Faculties, may attain to all the Knowledge they have,with- 
out the help of any innate Impreſſions ; and may arrive at Certainty, . 
without any ſuch Original Notions or Principles. For I imagine any one 
will eaſily grant, That it would be impertinent to ſuppoſe the /deas of 
Colours innate in a Creature, to whom God hath given Sight, and a 
Power to receive them by the Eyes from external Objects : and no leſs 
unreaſonable would it be to attribute ſeveral Truths,to the Impreſſions of 
Nature, and innate Characters, when we may obſerve in our ſelves Fa- 
culties, fit to attain as eafie and certain Knowledge of them, as if they 
were Originally imprinted on the Mind. | 
But becauſe a Man is not permitted without Cenſure to follow his own 
Thoughts in the ſearch of Truth, when they lead him ever fo little our 
of the common Road: I ſhall ſet down the Reaſons, that made me doubt 
of the Truth of that Opinion, as an Excuſe for my Miſtake, if I be in 
one, which I leave to be confider'd by thoſe, who,with me, diſpoſe them« 
ſelves to embrace Truth, where-ever they find it. 
_— A d. 2. There is nothing more commonly taken for granted, than that 
Argument. thereare certain Principles both Specu/ativeand Praftical (for they ſpeak 
of both) univerſally agreed upon by all Mankind : which therefore they 
argue, mult needs be the conſtant Impreſſions, which the Souls of Men 
receive in their firſt Beings, and which they bring into the World with 
them,as neceſſarily and really as they do any of their inherent Faculties. 
Univerſal $.3. This Argument, drawn from @#iverſal Conſent, has this Misfor- 
— 95 tune in it, That if it were true in matter of Fact, that there were certain 


nate, Truths, wherein all Mankind agreed, it would not prove them _—_ if 
| ther 
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there can be any other way ſhewn,how Men may comets that Univerſal 
Agreement, in the things they do conſent in ; which I preſume may be. 
done. | __ 
$. 4. But, which is worſe, this Argument of Univerſal Conſent, which mm 
is made uſe of,to prove innate Principles, ſeems to me a Demonſtration for the ſame 
that there are none ſuch : Becauſe there are none to which all Mankind thingto be,and 
give an univerſal Aſſent. Iſhall beginwith the Speculative, and inſtance — 
in thoſe magnified Principles of Demonſtration. Whatſoever is, i; and *77s affenced to. 
impoſſible for the fame thing to be, ant not to be, which of all others I think 
have the moſt alfow'd Title to innate. Theſe have ſo ſetled a Reputation 
of Maxims univerſally received , that *twill, no doubt, be thought 
ſtrange, if any one ſhould ſeem to queſtion it. But yet I take liberry 
to ſay,That theſe Propoſitions are ſo far from having an univerſal Aſlenr, 
that there are a great Part of Mankind, to whom they are not ſo much 
as known. Not oz the 
$. 5. For, firſt 'ris evident, thatall Chz/4ren,and /eots have not theleaſt 11,4 new: 
Apprehenſion or Thought of them: and the want of that is enough to rally imprin- 
deſtroy that univerſal Aſſent, which muſt needs be the neceſlary concomi- amy r= pe 
tant of all innate Truths : it ſeeming to me near a Contradiction, to ſay, cy;1yren, 146. 
that there are Truths imprinted on the Soul, which it perceives or under- ors, &c. 
ſtands nor ; imprinting, if it ſignifie any thing, being nothing elſe, but 
the making certain Truths to be pexgeived. For to imprint any thing on 
the Mind without the Mind's perceiving it, ſcems to me hardly intelligi- 
ble. If therefore Children and /deots have Souls, have Minds, with thoſe 
Impreſſions upon them, they muſt unavoidably perceive them, and ne- 
ceſfarily know and aſſent to theſe Truths , which ſince they do not, it is 
evident that there are no ſuch Impreſſions. For if they are not Notions 
naturally imprinted, How can they be innate ? And if they are Notions 
imprinted, How can they be unknown? To fay a Notion is imprinted 
on the Mind, and yet at the fame time to ſay, that the Mind is ignorant 
of it,and never yet took notice of it, is to make this Impreſſion nothing. 
No Propoſitioncan be faid to bein the Mind, which it never yet knew, 
which it was never yet conſcious of. For ifany one may ; then, by the 
fame Reaſon, all Propoſitions that arc true, and the Mind is capable ever 
of aſſenting to, may be ſaid tobe in the Mind, and 'to be imprinted : 
Sigce if any one can be faid to be in the Mind, which it never yet knew, 
it muſt be only becauſe it is capable of knowing it ; and fo the Mind is 
of all Truths it ever ſhall know. Nay, thus Truths may be imprinted on 
the Mind, which it never did, nor ever ſhall know : for aman may live 
long, and die at laſt in Ignorance of many Truths , which his Mind 
was capable of knowing, and that with Certainty. So that if the Ca- 
pacity of knowing be the natural Impreſſion contended for, all the Truths 
a Man ever comes to know, will, by this Account, be, every one of them, 
innate ; and thisgreat Point will amount to no more, but only to a very 
improper way of ſpeaking; which whilſt it pretends toaſlert thecontrary, 
ſays nothing difterent from thoſe, who deny innate Principles. For no Bo« 
dy, I think, ever denied, that the Mind was capable of knowing ſeveral 
Truths. The Capacity, they fay, is innate, the Knowledge acquired. 
But then to what end ſuch conteſt for certain innate Maxims 2 If Truths 
can be imprinted on the Underſtanding without being perceived, Ican 
{ce nodifference there can be, between any Truths the Mind is capable of 
knowing in reſpect of their Original : They muſt all be innate,or all ad- 
ventitious: In vain ſhall a Man go about to diſtinguiſh them. He there- 
forethat talks of innate Notions in the Underſtanding,- cannot (if he = 
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tend thereby any diſtin ſort of Truths) mean ſuch Truths to be in the 
Underſtanding. as it never perceived, and is yet fully ignorant of. For 
if theſe Words (ro be in the Underſtanding) have any Propricty, they 
fignifie to be underſtood. So that, to be in the Underſtanding, and, not 
to be underſtood ; to be in the Mind, and, never to be perceived, is all 
one, as to fay, any thing is, and is not, in the Mind @r Underſtanding. 
If therefore theſe two- Propoſitions, Whatſoever 5, 75;and, 7t is impoſſible 
for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, are by Nature imprinted, Chil- 
dren cannot be ignorant of them : Infants, and all that have Souls mutt 
neceſfrily have them in their Underſtandings, know the Truth of them, 
- and aſſent to it. | 
That Mm $6. To avoid this, tis uſually anſwerd,that all Men know and aſe? 
know them to them, when they come to the uſe of Reaſon, and this is enough to prove 
when they them innate. I anſwer, 
Nr 4 Reilen, DS. 7. Doubtful Expreſſions, that have ſcarce any ſignification,gofor clear 
anſwer'd. - Reaſons tothoſe, who being prepoſleſſed, take not the pains to examine 
even what they themſelves ſay. For toapply this Anſwer withany tolera- 
ble Sence toour preſent Purpoſe, it muſt ſignifie one of theſe twothings ; 
either, That as ſoon as Men come to the- uſe of Reaſon, theſe ſuppoſed 
native Inſcriptions come to be known,and obſerved by them : Orelſe,thar 
the Uſe and Exerciſe of Men's Reaſons aſliſts them in the Diſcovery of 
theſe Principles, and certainly makgthem known to them. - 
If Reaſsndiſ. Y. 8. If they mean that by the Z/e of Reaſon Men.may diſcover theſe 
covered them, Principles; and that this is ſufficient to prove them innate ; their way of 
noma _ * arguing will ſtand thus, (viz.) That whatever Truths Reaſon can certain- 
annate. ly diſcover to us, and make us firmly afſent to, thoſe are all naturally im- 
printed on the Mind ; fince that univerſal Afſent, which is made the 
Mark of them,amounts to no more but this ; That by the uſe of Reaſon, 
we are capable to come to a certain Knowledge of, and aſſent to them ; 
and by this Means there will be nodifterence between the Maxims of the 
Mathematicians, and Theorems they deduce from them : All muſt be 
equally allow'd innate, they being all Diſcoveries made by the uſe of 
Reaſon,and Truths that a rational Creature may certainly come to know, 
if he apply his Thoughts rightly that Way. 
"Tis falſe that $. 9. Buthow can thoſe Men think the «ſe of Reaſon neceſlary todiſco- 
Reaſen diſco. VET Principles that are ſuppoſed innate, when Reaſon (if we may believe 
vers them. them) is nothing elſe, but the Faculty of deducing unknown Truths 
from Principles or Propoſitions, that are already known ? That cer- 
tainly can never be thought innate, which we have: need of Reaſon 
to diſcover, unleſs as I have faid, we will have all the certain Truths, thar 
Reaſon ever teaches us, to be innatey/: We may as well think the uſe of 
Reaſon neceſſary to make our Eyes diſcover viſible Objects, as that there 
ſhould be need of Reaſan, or the Exerciſe thereof, to make the Underſtan- 
ding ſee,what is Originally engraven in it, and cannot be in the Under- 
ſtanding, before it be perceived by it. So that to make Reaſon diſco- 
ver thoſe Truths thus imprinted, is to fay, that the uſe of Reaſon diſco- 
vers to a Man, what he knew before; and if Men have theſe innate, im- 
prefied Truths Originally, and before the uſe of Reaſon, and yet are al- 
ways ignorant of them, till they come to the uſe of Reaſon, tis in effe&t 
to ſay, that Men know, and know them not at the ſame time. 
$. 10, "Twill here perhaps be ſaid, That Mathematical Demonſtrations, 
and other Truths, that are not innate,are not aſſented to, as ſoon as pro- 
posd, wherein they are diſtinguiſh'd from theſe Maxims, and other in- 
nate Truths. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of Aſſent upon the firſt oo 
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poſing, more particularly by and by. I ſhall here only, and that very rea- 
dily,allow, That theſe Maxims, and Mathematical Demonſtrations are 
in this different ; That the one has need of Reaſon uſing of Proofs, to 
make them out, and to gain our Aſſent ; but the other, as ſoon as under- 
ſtood, are, without any the leaſt reaſoning, embraced and aſſented to. 
But I withal beg leave to obſerve, That it lays open the Weaknefs of 
this Subterfuge,. which requires the T/e of Reaſon for the Diſcovery of 
theſe general Truths: Since it muſt beconfeſled, that in their Diſcovery, 
there is no Uſe made ot reaſoning at all. And I think thoſe who give 
this Anſwer, will not be forward to affirm, That the Knowledge of this 
Maxim, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and net to be, is a 
dedu:tion of our Reaſon. For this would be to deſtroy that Bounty of 
Nature, they ſeem fo fond of, whilſt they make the Knowledge of thoſe 
Principles todepend on the labour of our Thoughts. For all Reaſoning 
i5 ſearch, and caſting about, and requires Pains and Application. And 
how can it with any tolerable Sence be ſuppos'd, that what was imprin- 
ted by Nature, as the Foundation and Guide of our Reaſon, ſhould need 
the Uſe of Reaſon to diſcover it ? 

$. 1x. Thoſe who will takethe Pains to refle& witha little attention on *7;; falſe that 
the Operationsof the Underſtanding, will find, that this ready Aſlent of Reaſon diſco - 
the Mind to ſome Truths, depends not, either on native Inſcription, or *7* #5: 
the Tſe of Reaſon; but on a Faculty of the Mind quite diftinCt from both 
of them, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. Reaſon therefore, having nothing to 
do in precuring our Aſſent to theſe Maxims, it by faying, that Mer know 
and aſſent to them, when they come to the Vſe of Reaſon, be meant, That 
the uſe of Reaſon aſliſts us in the Knowledge of theſe Maxims, it is ut- 
terly falſe ; and were it true, would prove them not to be innate. 

d. 12. If by knowingand aſſenting to them, when we come to the uſe of The coming to 
Reaſon be meant, that this is the time,when they come to be taken notice Fo wean _— 
of by the Mind ; and that as ſoon as Children come to the uſe of Reaſon, t5me we come 
they come alſo to know and aſlent to theſe Maxims ; this alſo is falſe, and 9 now reheſe 
frivolous. Firſt, It is falſe: becauſe it is evident, theſe Maxims are not in 99% 
the Mind ſoearly as the uſe of Reaſon ; and therefore the coming to the 
uſe of Reaſon 1s falſly aſſigned,as the time oftheir Diſcovery. How many 
inſtances of the uſe of Reaſon may we obſerve in Children, a long time 
before they have any Knowledge of this Maxim, 7hat 7r is impoſſible for 
the fame thing tobe, and not to be? and a great part of illiterate People, 
and Salvages, paſs many Years, even of their rational Age. without ever 
thinking on this, and the like general Propoſitions. I grant Men come 
not to the Knowledgeof theſe general and more abſtra&t Truths, which 
are thought innate, till they come to theuſe of Reaſon ; and I add, nor 
then neither. Which 1s ſo, becauſe till after they come to the uſe of Rea- 
ſon, thoſe generalabſtra&t 7deas are not framed in the Mind, about which 
thoſe general Maxims are, which are miſtaken for innate Principles, but 
are indeed Diſcoveries mede, and Veritics introduced, and brought into 
the Mind by the ſame Way, and diſcovered by the ſame Steps, as ſeveral 
other Propoſitions, which no Body was ever ſo extravagant as to ſup- 
poſe innate. This I hope to make plain in- rhe ſequel ot rhis Diſcourle. 

I allow therefore a Neceſlity, that Men ſhould come to the ule of Reaſon, 
betore they get the Knowledge of thoſe general Truths: but deny, thar 
Men's coming to the uſe of Reafon is the time of their Diſcovery, 

9. 13. In the mean time, it is obſervable, that this ſaying, that Men By bir. an 
know, and aſſent to theſe Maxims, when they come ts the uſe of Reaſon, are not diſtin- 
amounts 1n reality of Fa& to no more but this, That they are never £/#:4 from 
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known, nor taken notice of before the uſe of Reafon, but may poſſibly 
be aſſented to ſometime aiter, during a Man's Life ; but when, is uncer- 
tain: And ſo may all other knowable Truths, as well as theſe, which 
therefore have no Advantage, nor diſtintion from others, by this Note 
of being known when we come to the uſe of Reaſon ; nor are thereby 
proved to be innate, but quite the contrary. | 
If coming to \. 14. But Secondly, were it true, that the preciſe time of their being 
the uſe of &* known, and aſſented to, were, when Men come to the Tſe of Reaſon ; 
o_—— neither would that prove them innate. This way of arguing 1s as frivo- 
diſcovery, it lous, as the Suppoſition of it {elf is falſe. For by what kind of Logick 
"_ 4 Will it appear, that any Notion is Originally by Nature imprinted in 
nh the Mind in its firſt Conſtitution, becauſe it comes firſt to be obſerved, 
and aſlented to, when a Faculty of the Mind, which has quite a diſtinct 
Province, begins to cxert 1t ſelf 2 And therefore, the coming to the uſe 
of Speech, it it were ſuppoſed the time, that theſe Maxims are firſt af- 
ſented to {which it may be with as much Truth, as the time when Men 
come to the uſe of Reaſon) would be as good a Proof that they were 
innate, as to ſay, they are innate becauſe Men aſſent to them,when they 
come to the uſe of Reaſon. I agree then with theſe-Men of innate Prin- 
ciples, that there is no Knowledge of theſe general and ſelf-evident Ma- 
Xims in the Mind, till it comes to the Exerciſe of Reaſon : but I deny 
that the coming to the uſe of Reaſon, is the preciſe time when they are 
firſt caken notice of ; and that if it were, that it would prove them in- 
nate. Al] that can with any Truth be meant by this Propoſition, That 
Men aſſent to them when they come to the uſe of Reaſon, 18 no more but 
this, That the making of general abſtrat Zdeas, and the Underſtanding 
of general Names, being a Concomitant of the rational Faculty, and 
grow1ng up with it, Children commonly get not thoſe general eas, 
nor learn the Names that ſtand for them, ill having for a good while 
exerciſed their Reaſon about familiar and more particular 7deas, they are 
by their ordinary Diſcourſe and Actions with others, acknowledged to 
be capable of rational Converſation. If afſenting to theſe Maxims, when 
Men come to the uſe of Reaſon, can be true in any other Sence, I deſire 
it may be ſhewn ; or at leaſt, how in this, or any other Sence it proves 
them innate. | 
= a ty AY. 15. The Senſes at firſt let in particular 7deas, and furniſh the yet 
mpich tbe empty Cabinet: And the Mind by degrees growing familiar with ſome 
ſeveral of them, they are lodged in the Memory, and Names got to them. Af- 
Truths. terwards the Mind proceeding farther, abſtrafts them, and by Degrees 
learns the uſe of general Names. In this manner the Mind comes to be 
furniſhd with 7deas and Language, the Matcrials about which to exer- 
ciſe its diſcurſive Faculty : And the uſe of Reaſon becomes daily more vi- 
ſible, as theſe Materials, that give it Employment, increaſe. But though 
the having of general /Zeas, and the uſe of general Words and Reaſon 
uſually grow together ; yet, I ſee not, how this any way proves them 
innate. The Knowledge of ſome Truths, I confeſs, is very early in the 
Mind ; but in a way that ſhews them not to be innate. For, if we wall 
obſerve, we {hall tind it ſtill to be about eas, not innate, but acquired : 
It being about thoſe firſt, which are imprinted by external Things, with 
which Infants have earlieſt to do, and which make the moſt trequent 
Impreiizons on their Senſes. In Zdeas, thus got, the Mind diſcovers, 
That ſoine agree, and others differ, prob®bly as ſoon as it has any uſe of 
Mcmory ; as ſoon as it is able, to retain and receive diſtin eas : But 
whether it be then, orno, this is certain, it does ſo, long before it on 
ene 
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the uſe of Words ; or comes to that, whieh we commonly call the-a/e 
of Reiſen. For a Child knows as certainly, before it can ſpeak, the diffe- 
rence between the /deas of Sweet and Bitter {z. e- That Sweet is not 
Bitter) as it knows afterwards (when it comes to ſpeak) That Worm- 
wood and Sugar-plumbs, are not the ſame thing. 
$. 16. A Child knows not that Three and Four are equal to Seven, till 
he comes to be able to count to Seven, and has got the Name and /dea 
of Equality : and then upon the explaining thoſe Words, he preſently afe 
ſents to, or rather perceives the Truth ot that Propoſition. But neither 
does he then readily aſſent, becauſe it 1s an 1nnate Truth, nor was his 
Aflent wanting, till then, becauſe he wanted the Z/e of Reaſon ; but 
the Truth of it appears to him, as ſoon as he has ſetled in his Mind the 
clear and diſtin /deas,that theſe Names ſtand for : And then,he knows - 
the Truth of that Propoſition, upon the ſame Grounds,and by the fame 
means, that he knew before, That a Rod and Cherry are not the fame 
thing ; and upon the ſame Grounds alſo, that he may come to know 
afterwards, That is ts impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, 
as we ſhall more fully ſhew hereafter. So that the Jater it is before any 
one comes to have thoſe general 7deas, about which thoſe Maxims are ; 
or to know the Signification of thoſe general Terms,that ſtand for them ; 
or to put together in his Mind, the /deas they ſtand for ; the later alſo 
will it be belore he comes to aſſent to thoſe Maxims, whoſe Terms, with 
the /deas they ſtand for, being no more innate, than thoſe ot a Cat or a 
Weelel, he muſt ſtay till Time and Obſervation have acquainted him 
with them ; and then he will be in a Capacity, to know the Truth of 
theſe Maxims, upon the firſt Occaſion, that ſhall make him put together 
thoſe /deas in his Mind, and obſerve, whether they agree or dilagree, 
according as is expreſſed in thoſe Propoſitions, And therefore it is, Thar: 
a Man knows that Eighteen and Nineteen, are equal to Thirty Seven, 
by the ſame ſelf-Evidence, that he knows One and Two to be equal to 
Three : Yet, a Child knows this, not ſo ſoon as the other ; not for 
want of the-uſe of Reaſon ; but becauſe the /deas the Words Eighteen, 
Ninetect, 212d Thirty ſeven ſtand for, are not ſo ſoon got, as thoſe,which 
are {ignity d by One, Two, and Three. | 
9. 17. This Evaſion therefore of general Aſſent, when Men come to urs a; 
the uſe of Reaſon, failing as it does, and leaving no diflerence between ſor as prope- 
thoſe ſuppoſed-innate,and other Truths,that are alterwards acquired and-7 a —— 
learat, Mien have endeavoured to ſecure an univerſal Aſſent to thoſe they $129 xt 
call Maxims, by ſaying, they are generally aſſented to, as ſoon as propoſed, 74te- | 
and the Terms they are proposd in, underſtood : Seeing all Men, even 
Children, as foon as they hear and underſtand the Terms, aſſent to theſe 
Propoſitions, they think ir is ſufficient to prove them innate. For ſince 
Men never fail, after they have once underſtood the Words, to acknow- 
ledge them. tor undoubted Truths, they would inferr, That certainly 
theſe Propoſitions were firſt lodged in the Underſtanding, which, with- 
out any teaching, the Mind, at very firſt Propoſal, immediately cloſes 
with, and aſlents to, and after that never doubts again, - If ſuch an Af 
d. x3. In Anſwer to this, I demand whether ready aſſext, given to a/c: bra mak 
Propelition upon firſt hearing, and: underſtanding the Terms, be a cer- 4 
tain mark ol an innate Principle? If it be not, ſuch a general aſſent is in Tio are equa! 
vain urged as a Proofof them : If it be faid, that it is a mark of innate, 2 Tree; vas 
' ! . . Swcernefs is 
they muſt then allow all ſuch Propoſitions to be innate, which are gene- ;;+ B1c;er- 
rally aſlenred to as ſoon as heard, whereby they will find themſelves plen- {5 ; and 4 
fifylly ſtored with innate Principles. For upon the fame ground COD = 
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of Aſſent at firſt hearing and underſtanding the Terms, That Men would 
have thoſe Maxims pals for innate, they muſt alſo admit ſeveral Propoſi- 
tions about Numbers,to be innate : And thus, That One and Two are egual 
to Three, That Two and Two are equal to Four, and a multitude of other 
the like Propoſitions in Numbers, that every Body aflents to, at firſt 
hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, muſt have a place amongſt theſe 
innate Axioms. Nor is this the Prerogative of Numbers alone, and Pro- 
poſitions made about ſeveral of them: But even natural Philoſophy,and 
all the other Sciences afford Propoſitions, which are ſure to meet with 
Aſſent, as ſoon as they are underſtood. 7hat two Bodies cannot be in the 
ſame place, isa Truth, that no Body any more ſticks at, than at this 
Maxim, Zhat it 1s impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not ro be; That 
White is not Black, That a Square is not a Circle, That Telowneſs 1s not 
Sweetneſs : Theſe, and a Million of other ſuch Propoſitions, as many at 
leaſt, as we have diſtinct eas, every Man in his Wits, at firſt hearing, 
and knowing what the Names ſtand for, muſt neceſſarily aſſent to. IF 
then theſe Men will be true to their own Rule, and have 4/ent at fir/# 
hearing and underſtanding the Terms, to be a mark of innate, they muſt 
allow,not only as many innate Propoſitions, as Men have diſtinct eas ; 
but as many as Men can make Propoſitions, wherein different /zeas are 
denied one of another. Since every Propoſition, wherein one difterent 
Idea is denied of another, will as certainly find Aflent at firſt hearing 
and underſtanding the Terms, as this general one, 7? zs zmpoſſible for the 
ſame to be, and not to be; or that which is the foundation of it, and is 
the eaſier underſtood of the two, Zhe ſame is wot different : By which 
Account, they will have Legions of innate Propoſitions of this one ſort, 
without mentioning any other. But ſince no Propoſition can be innate, 
unleſs the /deas, about which it is, be innate, This will be, to ſuppoſe all 
our /deas of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Figures, &c. innate ; than which 
there cannot be any thing more oppoſite to Reaſon and Experience. Unie 
verſal and ready aſſent, upon hearing and underſtanding the Terms, is 
(1 grant) a mark of ſelf-evidence: bur ſelf-evidence, depending not on 
innate Impreſtions, but on ſomething elſe (as we ſhall ſhew hereafter) 
belongs to ſeveral Propoſitions, which no Body was yet ſo extravagant, 
as to pretend to be innate. | 
Such leſsgene- F. xg. Nor letit be faid, That thoſe more particular ſelt-evident Propo- 
n Sag cath ſitions,which areaſſented to at firſt hearing,as,7hat One and Twoare equal 
before theſe to Three; That Green is not Red, &c. are reccived as the Conſequences of 
+ $485 thoſe more univerſal Propoſitions, which are look'd on as innate Princi- 
AXIS. : . . 
ples: ſinceany one, who will but take the Pains to obſerve, what paſſes 
in the Underſtanding, will certainly find, That theſe, and the like leſs ge- 
neral Propoſitions, are certainly known and firmly aflented to, by thoſe, 
who are utterly ignorant of thoſe more general Maxims; and fo, being 
earlier in the Mind than thoſe (as they are called) firſt Principles, cannot 
oweto them the Aſſent, wherewith they are received at firſt hearing. 
One and One, &_ 2.0, If it be ſaid,that theſe Propoſitions, viz. Two and Twoare equal to 
fua' 10 T0, Four ; Red is not Blue G&c. are not general Maxims,nor of any great uſe. E 
ral nor aſeful, anſwer, That makes nothing to the Argument of univerſal aflent, upon 
aſwered. hearing and underſtanding. For if that be the certain mark of innate, 
whatever Propoſition can be found, that receives general aſſent,as ſoon as 
heard and underſtood, that muſt be admitted for an innate Propoſition, 
as well as this Maxim, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and 
2ot to be,they being upon this Ground equal. And as to the difference of 
being more general, that makes this Maxim more remote from being in- 
nates 
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nate ; thoſe general and abſtract 7deas,being more ſtrangers to our firſt 
Apprehenſions, than thoſe of more particular ſelf-evident Propoſitions ; 
and therefore,'tis longer before they are admitted and affented to by the 
growing Underſtanding. And as to the uſefulneſs of theſe magnified Ma- 
xims, that perhaps will not be found fo great as is generally conceived, 
when it comes in its due place to be more fully conſidered. 
$. 21. But we have not yet done with aſſenting 70 hx at firſt Trends 
. . | 2,* b E177 
hearing and underſtanding their Terms ; 'tis fit we firſt take notice, That jon jrne- 
this, inſtead of being a mark, that they are innate, is a proof of the con- mes rill pro- 
trary : Since it ſuppoſes, that ſeveral, who underſtand and know other ile, * -nyrng 
things, are ignorant of theſe Principles, till they are propos'd to them ; mare. 
and that one may be unacquainted with theſe Truths, till he hears them 
from others. For if they were innate, What need they be propos'd,in or- 
der to gaining aſſent ; when, by being in the Underſtanding,by a natural 
and original Irapreſſion (if there were any ſuch) they could not but be 
known before ? Or, doth the propoſing them, print them clearer in the 
Mind, than Nature did 2 If fo, then the Conſequence will be, That a Man 
knows them better, after he has been thus taught them, than he did be- 
fore. Whence it will follow, That theſe Principles may be made more e- 
vident to us by other's teaching, than Nature has made them by Impreſ- 
ſion : which will ill agree with the Opinion of innate Principles, and 
give butlittle Authority to them ; but on the contrary, makes them uns 
fit to be the foundations of all our other Knowledge, as they are preten= 
ded to be. This cannot be deny'd, that Men grow firſt acquainted with 
many of theſe ſelFevident Truths, upon their being propoſed : But it is 
clear, that whoſoever does ſo, finds in himſelf, That he then begins to 
know a Propoſition,which he knew not before ; and which from thence- 
forth he never queſtions : not becauſe it was innate; but, becauſe the 
conlideration of the Nature of the things contained in thoſe Words, 
would not ſuffer him to think otherwiſe, how, or whenſoever he is 
brought to reflect on them. And if whatever is aſflented to at firſt hear- 
ing, and underſtanding the terms, muſt paſs for an innate Principle,every 
well grounded Obſervation drawn from particulars into a general Rule, 
muſt be innate. When yet it 1s certain, that not all, but only fagacious - 
Heads light at firſt on theſe Obſervations, and reduce them into general 
Propoſitions, not innate, but collected trom a preceding acquaintance, 
and refle&tion on particular inſtances. Theſe, when obſerving Men 
have made them, unobſerving Men, when they are propos d to them, 
cannot refuſe their aſſent to. 

d. 22. If it be ſaid, The Underſtanding hath an implicit Knowledge of Implicitly 
theſe Principles,but not an explicit,before rhis firſt hearing,(as they muſt, pas __ you 
who will fay, That they arein the Underſtanding before they areknown) refs that the 
it will be hard to conceive what is meant by a Principle imprinted on the Mind z5 cape 
underſtanding Implicitly ; unleſs it be this, That the Mind is capable of Pot cok 
underſtanding and aſſenting firmly to ſuch Propoſitions. And thus all them, % el 
Mathematical Demonſtrations,as well as firſt Principles,muſt be received /27%es no 
as native Impreſſions on the Mind : which, I fear they will ſcarce allow + 
them to be,who find it harder to demonſtrate a Propofition,than aſlent to 
it, when demonſtrated : And few Mathematicians will be forward to be- 
lieve, That all the Diagrams they have drawn, were but Copies of thoſe The Argn- 
innate Characters, which Nature had ingraven upon their Minds. ment of afſent- 

9. 23. There is 1 fear this farther weakneſs in the foregoing Argument, en juſt 
which would perſwade us, That therefore thoſe Maxims are to be thought »por « falſe 
innate, which Men admit at firf} bearing, becauſe they aſſent to Propo-7#2294t10n of 
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ſitions, which they are not taught, nor do receive from the force of any 
Argument or Demonſtration, but a bare Explication or Underſtanding 
of the Terms. Under which, there feems to me to lie this fallacy ; That 
Men are ſuppoſed not to be ?aught, nor to /carn any thing de novo; when 
in truth, they are taught, and do learn ſomething they were ignorant 
of before. For firſt it is evident, they have learned the Terms and their 
Signification : neither of which was born with them. But this is not all 
the acquired Knowledge in the caſe : The cas themſelves,about which 
the Propoſition is, are not born with them, no more than their Names, 
but got afterwards. So, that in all Propoſitions that are aſlented to, ar 
firſt hearing the Terms of the Propoſition, their ſtanding for ſuch /deas, 
and the /deas themſelves that they ſtand for, being neither of them in- 
nate,] would fain know what there is remaining in fuch Propoſitions, that 
is innate. For I would gladly have any one namethat Propoſition, whoſe 
Terms or eas were either of them innate. We by degrees get {eas 
and Names, and learn their appropriated connexion one with another ; 
and then to Propoſitions, made in fuch Terms, whoſe fignification we 
have learnt,and wherein the. Agreement or Diſagreement we can perceive 
in our /deas, when: put together, is expreſſed, we at firſt hearing aſſent ; 
though to other Propoſitions, in themſelves as certain and evident, but 
which are concerning /zeas, not ſo ſoon nor cafily got, we are at the 
ſame time no way capable of aſſenting. For though a Child quickly 
aſſent to this Propoſition, That an Apple is not Fire ; when, by familiar 
Acquaintance,he has got the /deas of thoſe twodifferent things diſtintly 
unprinted on his Mind, and has learnt that the Names Apple and F:re 
ſtand for them : yer, it will be ſome years after, perhaps,betore the ſame 
Child will afſent to this Propoſition, That it 7s wmpoſfible for the ſame 
thing to be, and not to be. Becauſe, that though, perhaps, the Words are 
as calle to be learnt : yet, the ſignification of them, being more large, 
comprehenſive, and abſtract, than of the Names annexed to thoſe ſenſi- 


. ble things, the Child hath to do with, it is longer betore he learns their 


preciſe meaning, and it requires more time plainly to form in his Mind 
thoſe general /eas, they ſtand for. Till that be done, you will in 
vain endeavour to make any Child aſſent to a Propoſition, made up of 
ſuch general Terms : But as ſoon as ever he has got thoſe /deas, and 
learn d their Names,he forwardly cloſes with the one,as well as the other 
of the forementioned Propoſitions ; and with both for the ſame Reaſon ; 
(viz.) becauſe he finds the /deas he has in his Mind,to agree or diſagree, 
according as the Words ſtanding for them, are affirmed, or denied one of 
another 1n the Propoſition. But if Propoſitions be brought to him in 
Words, which ſtand for /deas he has not yer in his Mind : to ſuch Pro- 
politions, however evidently true or falſe in themſelves,he aftords neither 
aſſent nor diſſent,but is ignorant. For Words, being but empty ſounds, 
any farther than they are ſigns of our /deas, we cannot but aſlent to 
them,as they correſpond to thoſe /deas we have,but no farther than thar. 
But the ſhewing by what Steps and Ways Knowledge comes into our 
Minds, and the grounds of ſeveral degrees of aſſent, being the Buſineſs 
of the tollowing Diſcourſe,it may ſuffice to have only touched on it here, 
as one Reaſon, that made me doubt of thoſe innate Principles. 

d. 24. To conclude this Argument of univerſal Conſent, I agree with 
theſe Defenders of innate Principles ; That if they are 7nnaze, they mult 
needs have aniverſal aſſent. For that a Truth ſhould be innate, and yer 
not ailented to, is to me as unintelligible, as for a Man to know a Truth, 
and be ignorant of it at the ſame time, But then, by theſe Men's own 
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Confeſſion, they cannot be innate ; fince they are not aſſented to, by 
thoſe who underſtand not the Terms, nor by a great part of thoſe who 
do underſtand them, but have yet never heard, nor thought of thoſe Pro-- 
poſitions ; Which I think, is at leaſt one half of Mankind. But were the 
Number far leſs, it would be enough to deſtroy univerſal aſſent, and 
thereby ſhew theſe Propoſitions not to be innate, if Children alone were 


. Ignorant of them. | 
6.25. But that I may not be accuſed, to argue from the thoughts of TheſeMaxims 


Infants, which are unknown to us, and to conclude, from what paſſes in tho - firſt 
their Underſtandings, before they expreſs it ; I ſay next, That theſe two : 
general Propoſitions are not the Truths, that #r/? poſſeſs the Minds of 
Children ; nor are antecedent to all acquired, and adventitious Notions : 
which if they were innate, they muſt needs be. Whether we can deter- 
-mine it or no, it matters not, there is certainly a time, when Children 
begin to think, and their Words and Actions do aſſure us, that they do 
ſo. When therefore they are capable of Thought, of Knowledge, of 
Aſſent, can it rationally be ſuppoſed, they can be ignorant of thoſe No- 
_ tions that Nature has imprinted, were there any ſuch Can it be ima- 

gind,with any appearance of Reaſon,That they-perceive the Impreſſions 
from things without ; and be at the ſame time ignorant of thoſe Chara- 
ers, which Nature it ſelf has taken care to ſtamp within ? Can they re- 
ceive and aſſent to adventitions Notions, and be ignorant of thoſe, which 
are ſuppoſed woven into the very Principles of their Being,and imprinted 
there in indelible Characters,to be the Foundation,and Guide of all their 
acquired Knowledge,and future Reaſonings? This would be;to-make Na- 
ture take Pains to noPurpoſe ; Or, at leaſt, to write very ll ; ſince its 
Characters could not be read by thoſe Eyes,which faw other things very 
well : and thoſe are very ul ſuppoſed the cleareſt parts of Truth,and the 
Foundations of all our Knowledge, which arenot firſt known, and with- 
out which, the undoubted Knowledge of ſeveral other things may be 
had. The Child certainly knows, that the Vur/e that feeds it, is neither 
the Cat it plays with, nor the B/ackmoor it is afraid of ; That the Worm- 
ſeed or Muſtard it retuſes, is not the Apple or Sugar it cries for : this it is 
certainly and undoubtedly aſſured of : But will any one fay, it is by Vir- 
rue of this Principle, That 2? is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not 
to be, that it ſo firmly aſſents to theſe, and other parts of its Knowledge 2? 
Or that the Child has any Notion or Apprehenſion of that Propoſition 
at an Age, wherein yet 'tis plain, it knows a great many other Truths 2 
He that will ſay, Children join theſe general abſtract Speculations with 
their ſucking Bottles, and their Rattles, may, perhaps, with Juſtice be 
thought to have more Paſſion and Zeal for his Opinion ; but lefs Since- 
rity and Truth, than one of that Age. | 

d. 26. Though therefore there be ſeveral general Propoſitions, that 4nd ſo nee 
meet with conſtant and ready aſſent, as ſoon as propoſed to Men grown #nae. 
up, who have attained the uſe of more general and abſtract 7deas, and 
Names ſtanding for them: yet they not being to be found in thoſe of ten- 
der Years, who nevertheleſs know other things, they cannot pretend to 
univerſal aſſent of intelligent Perſons, and fo by no means can be ſuppo- 
ſed innate : It being impoſſible, that any Truth which is innate(if there 
were any ſuch) ſhould be unknown, at leaſt to any one, who knows any 
thing elſe, Since,if rhey are innate Truths,they muſt be innate thoughts: 
there being nothing a Truth in the Mind, that it has never thought on. 
Whereby it is evident, if there be any innate Truths, they muſt neceſſarily 
be the firſt of any thought on ; the firſt that appear there. 
d. 27. That 
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_ __y d. 27. That the veneral Maxims,we are diſcourling of,are not known 
_— keft, to Children, 7deots, and a great part of Mankind, we have already ſuff- 

iently proved : whereby it is evident, they have not an univerſal aſſent, 


where what is C 
innate ſhews vor ore general Impreſſions. But there is this farther Argument in it 


ne | againſt their being innate: That theſe Characters, it they were native 
and original Impreſſions, /hox/d appear faireſt and cleareFt zu thoſe Per- 
ſons, in whom yet we find no Footſteps of them : And 'tis, in my Opi- 
nion, a ſtrong Preſumption, that they are not innate; ſince they are leaſt 
known to thoſe, in whom, if they were innate, they muſt needs exert 
themſelves with moſt Force and Vigour. For Children, /deots, Salua- 
es, and z/literare People, being of all others the leaſt corrupted by Cu- 
om, or borrowed Opinions ; Learning, and Education, having not caſt 
their Native thoughts into new Moulds ; nor by ſuper-inducing foreign 
and ſtudied Doctrines,confounded thoſe fair Charaters Nature had writ- 
ten there ; one might reaſonably imagine, that in their Minds theſe in- 
nate Notions ſhould lie open fairly to every ones view, as 'tis certain the 
thoughts of Children do. Ir might very well be expected, that theſe 
Principles ſhould be perfedtly known to Naturals ; which being ſtamped 
immediately on the Soul (as theſe Men ſuppoſe) can have no depen- 
dence on the Conſtitutions, or Organs of the Body, the only confeſſed 
difference between them and others. One would think, according to 
theſe Men's Principles, That all theſe native Beams of Light (were there 
any ſuch) ſhould in thoſe, who have no Reſerves, no Arts of Conceal- 
ment,ſhine out in their full Luſtre,and leave us in no more doubt of their 
being there, than we areof their love of Pleaſure,and abhorrence of pain. 
But alas, amongſt Children, Ideots, Salvages, and the grolly i/irerate, 
what general Maxims are to be found 2 What univerſal Principles of 
Knowledge ? Their Notions are few and narrow, borrowed only from 


thoſe Objects, they have had moſt to do with, and which have made up- - 


on their Senſes the frequenteſt and ſtrongeſt Impreſſions. A Child knows 
his Nurſe and his Cradle, and by degrees the Play-things of a little more 
advanced Ape : And a young Salvage has, perhaps, his Head fill'd with 
Love and Hunting, according to the faſhion of his Tribe. But he that 
from a Child untaught, or a wild Inhabitant of the Woods, will expect 
theſe abſtrat Maxims, and reputed Principles of Sciences, will I fear,find 
himſelf miſtaken. Such kind of general Propoſitions, are ſeldom men- 
tioned in the Huts of Indians : much lefs are they to be found in the 
thoughts of Children, or any Impreſſions of them on the Minds of Nazu- 
rals. They are the Language and Buſineſs of rhe Schools, and Acade- 
mies of learned Nations, accuſtomed to that ſort of Converſation, or 
Learning, where Diſputes are frequent : Theſe Maxims being ſuited to 
artificial Argumentation, and uſefut for Conviction ; but not much con- 
ducing to the diſcovery of Truth, or advancement of Knowledge. But 
of their ſmall uſe for the improvement of Knowledge, I ſhall have occa- 
ſion to ſpeak more at large, /. 4. c. 7. | 
Recafitula- d. 28. I know not how abſurd this may ſeem to the Maſters of Demon- 
» Ba firation : And probably, it will hardly down with any Body at firſt 
Hearing. Imuſt therefore beg a little truce with prejudice,and the for- 
bearance of cenſure till I have been heard out in the ſequel of this Dif- 
courſe, being very willing to ſubmit to better Judgments. And ſince I 
impartially ſearch after Truth, I ſhall not be ſorry to be convinced, that 
I have been too fond of my own Notions; which I confeſs we are all 
apt to be, when Application and Study have warmed our Heads with 


them. 
Upon 
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Upon the whole matter, I cannot ſee any ground, to think theſe rwo 
famed ſpeculative Maxims innate: ſince they are not univerſally aſſented 
to; and theaſſent they ſo generally find, is no other, than what ſeveral 
Propoſitions, not allowed to be innate, equally partake in with them : 
And ſince the aſſent that is given them, is produced another way, and 
comes not from natural Inſcription, as I doubt not but to make appear in 
the following Diſcourſe. And if theſe firſt Principles of Knowledge and 
Science, are tound »ot to be zanate, no other ſpeculative Maxims can 
(1 ſuppoſe) with better Right pretend to be ſo. 


CHAP. IIL 


No innate praftical Principles. 


. 1. Þ F thoſe ſpeculative Maxims, whereof we diſcourſed in the fore- No noralPrix- 
going Chapter,have not an aQtualuniverſal aſſent from all Man- 77 "O _=_ 

kind, as we there proved, it is much more viſible concerning prattical ral i. aver 

Principles, that they come ſhort of an univerſal Reception : and | think it 45 *be fore» 

will be hard toinſtance any one moral Rule, which can pretend to fo Nena 

general and ready an aſlent as, What zs, is, or to be ſo manifeſta Truth as Maxmes. 

this, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. Whereby 

it is evident, That they are farther removed from a title to be innate; and 

the doubt of their being native Impreſſions on the Mind, 1s ſtronger 

againſt theſe moral Principles than the other. Not that it brings their 

Truth at all in queſtion. They are equally true, though not equally evi- 

dent. Thoſe ſpeculative Maxims carry their own Evidence with them : 

But moral Principles require Reaſoning and Diſcourſe, and ſome Exerciſe 

of the Mind, to diſcover the Certainty of their Truth. They lie not 

open 3s natural Characters ingraven on the Mind ; which it any ſuch 

were, tity mult needs be viſible by themſelves, and by their own light 

be certain and known to every Body. But this is no Derogation to their 

Truth and Certainty, no more than it is to the Truth or Certainty,of the 

Three Angles of a Triangle being equal to two right ones, becauſe it is 

not ſo evident,as The whole is bigger than a part; nor ſo apt to be aſſented 

to at firſt hearing. It may ſuffice, that theſe moral Rules are capable of 

Demonſtration : and therefore it is our own faults, if we come not to a 

certain Knowledge of them. But the Ignorance wherein many Men are 

of them, and the ſlowneſs of aſſent, wherewith others receive them, are 

maniteſt Proofs, that they are not innate, and ſuch as offer themſelves to 

their view without ſearching, 

d.. 2. Whether there be any ſuch moral Principles, wherein all Men do Faith and 7u- 
agree, I appeal to any, who have been but moderately converſant in the / gy gn ney 
Hiſtory of Mankind, and look'd abroad beyond the Smoak of their own ples by alt 
Chimneys. Where 1s that practical Truth, that is univerſally received Me». 
without doubt or queſlion, as it muſt be if innate? Fafice, and keeping 
of Contracts, 1s that which mo? Men ſeem to agree in. This is a Princi- 
ple,which is thought to extend it ſelf to the Dens of Thieves,and the con- 
tederacies of the greateſt Villains ; and they who have gone {artheſt to- 
wards the putting oft of Humanity it ſelf, keep Faith and Rules of Juſtice 
one wirh another, I grant that Outlaws themſelves do this one amongſt 

| : another ; 
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another : but 'tis, without receiving theſe as the innate Laws of Nature. 
They pra@iſe them as Rules of convenience within their own Commu- 
nities : But it is impoſlible to conceive, that he imbraces Juſtice as a pra- 
ical Principle, who acts fairly with his Fellow High- way-men, and at 
the ſame time plunders, or kills the next honeſt Man he meets with. 
Juſtice and Truth are the common ties of Society ; and therefore, even 
Outlaws and Robbers, who break with all the World befides,muſt keep 
Faith and Rules of Equity amongſt themſelves, or elſe they cannot hold 
together. But will any one ſay, That thoſe that live by Fraud and R3- 
pine, have innate Principles of Truth and Juſtice, which they allow 
and aſlent to ? | 
Obj. Toozwgh AF. 3, Perhaps it will be urged, That the zacir aſſent of their Minds 
= 1 agrees to what their Prattice contraditts, T anſwer, Firſt, I have always 
Pratice, yet thought the Actions of Men the bell Interpreters of their thoughts. But 
they admit fnce it is Certain, that moſt Men's Practice, and ſome Men's open Pro- 
them in their : : , Mu” Na is 
Thoughts, an- felſions, have either queſtioned or denied theſe Principles, it is impoſſible 
ſwered. to eſtabliſh an univerſal conſent (though we ſhould look for it only 
amongſt grown Men) without which, it is impoſlitle to conclude them 
innate. Secondly, *Tis very ſtrange and unreaſonable, to ſuppoſe innate 
practical Princzples, that terminate only in Contemplation. Practical 
Principles, derived from Nature, are there for Operation, and muſt pro- 
duce Conformity of Action, not barely ſpeculative aſſent to their truth, 
or elſe they are in vain diſtinguiſh'd from ſpeculative Maxims. Nature, [ 
conieſs, has put into Man a deſire of Happineſs, and an averſton to Mi- 
ſery : Theſe indeed are innate practical Principles, which (as practical 
Principles ought) do continue conſtantly to operate and influence all 
our Actions, without ceaſing: Theſe may be obſerved in all Perſons and 
all Ages, ſteady and univerſal ; but theſe are Inclinations of the Appe- 
tite t5 good, not Impreſſions of truth on the Underſtanding. 1 de- 
ny ror, that there are natural tendencies imprinted on the Minds of 
Men ; and that, from the very firſt inſtances of ſenſe and perception, 
there are ſome things, that are grateful, and others unwelcome ro 
them ; ſome things that they incline to, and others that they fly : But 
this makes nothing tor innate Characters on the Mind, which are to be 
the Principles of Knowlcdge, regulating our Practice. Such natural 
Impreſſions on the Underſtanding, are ſo tar from being confirmed here- 
by, that this is an Argument againſt them ; ſince if there were certain 
CharaGers, imprinted by Nature on the Underſtanding, as the Princi- 
ples. of Knowledge, we could not but perceive them conſtantly operate 
in us, and influence our Knowledge, as we do thoſe others on the Will 
and Appetite ; which never ceaſe tobe the conſtant Springs and Mo- 
tives of all our Actions, to which, we perpetually feel them itrongly 
| impelling us. 
Moral Rules Y$-4- Another Reaſon that makes me doubt of any innate practical Prin- 
need a Proof, Ciples, is, That I think, there cannot any one moral Rule be propos d, where- 
«Bo we W of a Man may not juſtly demand a Reaſon : which would be perfectly ridi- 
culous and abſurd, if they were innate,or ſo much as ſelf-evident ; which 
every innate Principle muſt neeas be,and not need any Proof to aſcertain 
its Truth, nor want any Reaſon to gain it Approbation. He would be 
thought void of common Senſe, who asked on the one fide, or on the 
other {ids went about ro give a Reaſon, Why it is impoſſible for the ſame 
thing to be, and not to be. It carries its own Light and Evidence with it, 
and needs no other Proof: He that underſtands the Terms, aflents to ir 


for its own fake, or elſe nothing will ever be able to prevail with him ” 
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do it. But ſhould that moſt unſhakenRule of Morality, and Foundation 
of all ſocial Virtue, That one ſhould do as he would be done unto, be pro- 
pos'd to one, who never heard it before, but yet is of capacity to under- - 
ſtand its meaning ; Might he not without any abſurdity ask a Reaſon 
why? And were not he that propos d it, bound to make outthe Truthand 
Reaſonableneſs of it to him ? Which plainly ſhews it not to be innate: 
for if it were, it could neither want nor receiveany Proof: but muſt needs 
(at leaſt, as ſoon as heard and underſtood) be received and aſſented to, as 
an unqueſtionable Truth, which a Man can by no means doubt of, So | 
that the truth of all theſe moral Rules, plainly depends upon ſome other n+ © 
antecedent to them, and from which they muſt be deduced, which 
could not be, if either they were innate, or ſo much as ſelf-evident. 

$. 5- That Men ſhould keep their CompaQs, is certainly a great and Infance in 
urideniable Rule in Morality : But yet, if a Chriſtian,who has the view of eefing Com; 
Happineſs and Miſery in another Life, be asked why a Man muſt keep his TH 
Word, he will give this as a Reaſon: Becauſe God, who has the Power 
of eternal Life and Death, requires it of us, But if an Z7944:/# be asked 
why ; he will anſwer : Becauſe the Publick requires it, and the Leviathan 
will puniſh you, if you donot. And if one of the old Xeathen Philoſo- 
phers had been asked,he would have anſwered : Becauſe it was diſhoneſt, 
below the Dignity of a Man, and oppoſite to Vertue, the higheſt Perfe- 
tion of humane Nature. 

$ 6. Hence naturally flows the great variety of Opinions, concerning Vereue gene: 
Moral Rules, which are to be found amongſt Men, according to the dit- on 
ferent ſorts of Happineſs, they have a Proſpe&t of, or propoſe to them- »ace, (5.1þ 
ſelves : Which could not be, if practical Principles were innate, and im- c44/e profita- 
printed in our Minds immediately by the Hand of God. I grant the ex- ** 
iſtence of God, is ſo many ways manifeſt, and the Obedience we owe 
him, ſo congruous to the Light of Reaſon, that a great part of Mankind 
give Teſtimony to the Law of Nature: But yet I think it muſt beallowed, 
That ſeveral Moral Rules, may receive, from Mankind, a very general 
Approbation, without either knowing, or admitting the true ground of 
Morality ; which can only be the Will and Law of a God, who ſees 
Men in the dark, has in his Hand Rewards and Puniſhments* Power 
enough to call to account the proudeſt Offender. For God, having, 
by an inſeparable am joined Yerzue and publick Happineſs toge- 
ther ; and made the Practice thereof, neceſſary to the preſervation of So- 
ciety, and viſibly 4-neficial to all, with whom the vertuous Man has to 
do; it is no wonder, that every one ſhould, not only allow, but recom- . 
mend.and magnifie thoſe Rules to others, from whoſe obſervance of them, 
he is ſure to reap Advantage to himſelf, He may, out of Intereſt;as well 
as Conviction, cry up that tor Sacred ; which if once trampled on, and 
prophaned, he himſelf cannot be fafe nor ſecure. This, though it takes 
nothing from the Moral and Eternal Obligation, which theſe Rules evi- 
dently have ; yet it ſhews, that the outward acknowledgment Mer: pay 
to them in their Words, proves not that they are innate Principles: Nay, 
it proves not ſo much, as, that Men aſſent to them inwardly in their 
own Minds, as the inviolable Rules of their own Practice: Since we find 
that ſel({-Intereſt and the Conveniencies of this Life, make many Men 
own an outward Profeſſion and Approbation of them , whoſe Actions 
ſufficiently prove, that they very little conſider the Law-giver, that 
preſcribed theſe Rules ; nor, the Hell he has ordain'd for the Puniſhment 
of thoſe that tranſgreſs them. 
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= q-6typagy $.-7. For, ifwe will not in Civility allow too much Sincerity to the 

hat the Rule Profeſlions of moſt Men, but think their Actions to be the Interpreters of 

of Verrue is their Thoughts, we ſhall find,that they have zo ſuch internal Veneration 

wn #9 ha for theſe Rules, nor fo ful/ a Perſuaſion of their Certainty and Obligation. 

ple. The great Principle of Morality, Zo do as one would be done to, is more 

commended, than pradQiſed. But the Breach of this Rule cannot bea grea- 

ter Vice, than to teach others, That it is no Moral Rule, nor Obligatory, 

would be thought Madneſs, and contrary to that Intereſt Men facrifice 

to, when they break it themſelves. Perhaps Conſcience will be urged as 

"* »»i-xchecking us for ſuch Breaches, and ſo the internal Obligation and Eſta- 

bliſhment of the Rule be preſerved. 

Conſtience no $-8. To which, I anſwer, That T doubt not, but without being 

proof of any Written on their Hearts, many Men, may, by the fame way that they 

Rule. Mora! come to the Knowledge of other things, come to aſſent to ſeveral Moral 

: Rules, and be convinced of their Obligation. Others alſo may come to 

be of the ſame Mind, from their Education, Company, and Cuſtoms of 

their Country; which ; Perſuafion however got, will ſerve to ſet 

Conſcience on work, which is nothing elſe, but our own Opinion of our 

own Actions. And if Conſcience be a Proof of innate Principles, con- 

traries may be innate Principles: Since ſome Men, with the fame bent of 
Conſcience, proſecute , what others avoid. 

Tyſtances of &, 9. But I cannot ſee how any Mes, ſhould ever zrauſgreſs thoſe Moral 

parrters? * Rules,with Confidence, and Serenity, were they innate, and ſtamped upon 

without re- their Minds, View but an Army at the ſacking of a Town, and ſee what 

morſe. Obſervation, or Senſe of Moral Principles, or what touch of Conſcience, 

for all the Outrages they do. Reo#beries, Murders, Rapes, are the Sports 

of Men ſet at Liberty from Puniſhment and Cenſure. Have there not 

been whole Nations, and thoſe of the moſt civilized People, amongſt 

whom, the expoſing their Children,and leaving them in the Fields, to pe- 

riſh by Want, or wild Beaſts, has been the Practice, as little condemned 

or ſcrupled, as the begetting them 2 Do they not ſtill, in ſome Coun- 

tries, put them into the ſame Graves with their Mothers, if they die in 

Child-birth ; Or diſpatch them, if a pretended Aſtrologer declares them 

to have unhappy Stars ? And are there not Places, where at a certain 

Age, they kill, orexpoſe their Parents without any remorſe at all 2 In a 

Part of 4/ia, the Sick, when their Caſe comes to be thought deſperate, 

are Carried outand laid on the Earth, before they are dead, and left there, 

, expoſed to Wind and Weather,to perith without Afſiſtanceor Pity. («) It 

= mth is familiar amongſt the Mengrelians, a People profeiſing Chriſtianity, to 

part. 4. p. 13, bury their Children alive without ſcruple. (Þ) There are Places where 

(B) © wang they eat their own Children. (y) The Caries were wont to geld their 

= 4 Children, on purpoſe to fat and eat them. (&) And Garcilaſſo de la Vega 

() Veſſius de tells us of a People in Peru, which were wont to fat and eat their Cll- 


Nil Origine ©: qren they got on their female Captives, which they kept as Concubines 


GO) 2: Mare. for that Purpoſe. (t) The Vertues, whereby the 7ououpinambes believed 


Dec. 1. they merited Paradiſe, were, Revenge, and eating abundance ot. their 
(HRT Enemies. (2) They have not ſo much as a Name for God, Lery pag-216. 
{7 Leryc.16. No Acknowledgment of any God, no Religion, no Worſhip, pag. 23r. 
The Saints,who are canonized amongſt the 7Zurks, lead Lives, which one 
cannot with Modeſty relate. A remarkable Paſſage to this purpoſe, out 
of the Voyage of Baumgarten, which 1s a Book, not every Day to be met 
with, I ſhall ſer down at large, in the Language it is publiſhed in. 74: 
( /c. prope Belbes in Fgypto) vidimus ſanttum unum Saracenicum inter 


arenarum cumulos,ita ut ex utero matris prodii: nudum ſedentem. Mos eſt, 
ar 
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ut didicimus Mahometiſtis,ut cos, qui amentes & ſine ratione ſunt,pro ſauttis 
colant & wvenerentur. Tnſuper & eos qui cum dia vitam egerint mnquinat ſh 
mam, voluntariam demum paenitentiam & paupertatem, ſanftitate venc- 
randos deputant. Ejuſmod: vero genas hominum libertatem qnandam effr- 
nem babent, domos quas volunt intrandi, edendi, bibendi, & quod majas 
eſt, concumbendi ; ex quo concubitu, ft proles ſecuta fuerit, ſanta fimiliter 
habetur. His ergo hominibus, dum vivunt, magyos exhibent houores ; more 
zuis vers vel templa vel monumenta extruunt aniplijima, eoſy; contingere ac 
ſepelire maxime fortune ducunt loco. Audivimus hec difta & dicenda per 
interpretem a Mucrelo noſtro. Inſuper ſanclum ilſum, quem co loci vidimus, 
pablicitus apprime commendari, eum efſe Hominem ſanttum, divinum ac 
integritate precipuum; eo quod, nec feminarum unquam eſſet nec puerorum, 
fed tautummodo aſellarunconcubitor atque mularum. Peregr. Buumgarten, 
L. 2.C. 1. p. 73. Where then are thoſe innate Principles, of Juſtice, Picty, 
Gratitude, Equity, Chaſtity 2 Or, where is that univerfal Conſent, thar 
aſſures us there are ſuch inbred Rules > Murders in Duels, when Faſhion 
has made them honourable, are committed without remorſe of: Conſci- 
ence : Nay, in many Places, Innocence in this Cale is the greateſt Igno- 
miny. And if we will look abroad, to take a view of Men, as they are, 
we ſhall find, that they haveremorlſe, in one Place,for doing or-omitting 
that, which others, in another Place, think they merit by. 

$. x0. He that will carefully peruſe the Hiſtory of Mankind, and-look 


Men have con- 


abroad into the ſeveral Tribes of Men, and with indifterency ſurvey their tray prattical 


Actions, will be able to ſatisfic himſelf, That there is ſcarce that Principle 
of Morality to be named, or Rule of Yertue to be thought on (thoſe only 
excepted, that are abſolutely neceſſary ro hold Society together, which 
commonly too are negleted betwixt diſtinct Societies) which is not, ſome- 
where or other, /lizhted and condemned by the general Faſhion of whole 
Societies of Men, governed by practical Opinions, and Rules of living 
quite oppoſite to others, | | 
d. 11, Here, perhaps, twill be obje&ed,that it is no Argyment,that the 
Rule is not known, becauſe it is broken. 1 grant the Objection good, where 
Men, though they tranſgreſs, yet diſown not the Lawy where fear of 
Shame, Cenfure, or Puniſhment, carries the Mark of ſome awe it has up- 
on them. But ir is impoſlibie to conceive, that a who/e Nation of Men 
ſhould all picky reject and renounce, whatevery one of them, certainly 
and infailibly, knew to be a Law : For fo they muſt, who have it natu- 
rally imprinted on their Minds. *Tis poſſible, Men may ſometimes own 
Rales of Morality, which, in their private Thoughts, they do not believe 
to be true, only to keep themſelves in Reputation, and eftecm amongſt 
thoſe, who are perſuaded of their Obligation. But tis not to be imagin'd, 
That a whole Society of Men, ſhould, publickly and proteſledly, ditown, 
2nd caſt oft a Rule, which they could not, in their own Minds, but te in« 
fallibly certain, was a Law ; nor be ignorant, That all Men, they thould 
have to do with, knew it to be ſuch : And therefore muſt every one of 
them apprehend from others, all the Contempt and abhorrence due to 
one, who profeſſes uimſelt void of Humanity ; and one, who confonn- 
ding the known and natural meaſures of Right and Wrong, canno; bur be 
look'd on, as the profeſſed Enemy of their Peace and Happineſs. What- 
ever practical Principle 1s innate, gannot but be known to every one, to 
be juſt and go20d. It is theretore little leſs than a contradiction, to fup- 
pole, That whole Nations of Men ſhould both in their Profeſlions, and 
Practice unanimouſly and univerally give the Lye towhat, by the moſt 
invincible Eyidence, every one of them knew to be true, right, and good. 
D' 2 4 1115 
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This is enough to fatisfie us, That no practical Rule,which is any where 
univerſally, and with publick Approbation, or Allowance, tranſgrefled, 
can be ſuppoſed innate. But I have ſomething farther to add, in Anſwer 
to this Objetion. : 

$. 12. The breaking of a Rule, fay you, 1s no Argument, that it is un- 
known. I grant it : But the generally allowed breach of it any where, 1 
fay, is a Proof, that it is not innate. For Example, Let us take any of theſe 
Rules ; which being the moſt obvious deduCtions of Humane Reafon,and 
conformable to the natural Inclination of the greateſt part of Men, feweſt 
People have had the Impudence to deny, or Inconſideration to doubt of. 
If any can be thought to be naturally imprinted, none, think,can have 
a fairer Pretence te be innate,than this; Parents preſerve and cheriſh your 
Children. When therefore you fay, That this is an innate Rule,Whar do 
you mean ? Either, that it 1s an innate Principle ; which upon all Oc- 
caſions, excites and direts the Actions of all Men ; Or elfe, that it is a 
Truth, which all Men have imprinted on their Minds, and which there- 
fore they know, and aſſent to. But in neither of theſe Sences is it innate. 
Firſt, That it is not a Principle, which influences all Men's Actions, is, 
what I have proved by the Examples before cited : Nor need we ſeck fo 
far 2s Mingreliaor Peru, to find inſtances of ſuch as negle, abuſe, nay 
and deſtroy their Children ; or look on it only as the more than Bruta- 
lity of ſome falvage and barbarous Nations, when we remember, that it 
was a familiar,and uncondemned Practiceamonegſt the Greets and Romans, 
to expoſe, without pity or remorſe,their innocent Infants. Secondly, That 
it is an innate Truth, known to all Men, is alſo falſe. For, Parents 
preſerve your Children,is ſo far from an innate Truth,that it is no Truth 
at all ; it being a Command,and not a Propoſition, and fo not capable of 
Truth or Falſhood. To make it capable of being aſſented to as true, it 
mult berreduced to ſome ſuch Propofition as this : 7 zs the Duty of Pa- 
rents to preſerve their Children. But what Duty 1s, cannot be underſtood 
without a Law ; nor a Law beknown, or ſuppoſed without a Law-ma- 
ker, or without Reward and Puniſhment : So that it is impoſſible, that 
this,or any othef practical Principle ſhould be innate; 7z. e. be imprinted 
on the Mind as a Duty, without ſuppoſing the /deas of God, of Law, of 
Obligation, of Puniſhment, of a Life after this, innate. For that Puniſh- 
ment follows not,in this Lite,the breach of this Rule ; and conſequently, 
that it has not the Force of a Law in Countries, where the generally al- 
low d Practice runs counter to it, 1s in it ſelf evident. Bur theſe 7deas 
(which muſt be all of them innate, if any thing as a Duty be ſo) are fo 
far from being innate,that 'tis not every {tudious or thinking Man,much 
leſs every one that is born, in whom they are to be found clear and di- 
ſtint: And that one of them, which of all others ſeems moſt likely ts 
be innate, is not ſo, (I mean the Zea of God) I think, in the next Cha- 
pter, will appear very evident to any conſidering Man. 

d. x3. From what has been faid, I think we may fafely conclude, Thar, 


rejett ſeveral whatever prattical Rule is,inany Place,generally,and with allowance,broken, 


Moral Rules. 


cannot be ſuppoſed innate, it being impoſſible, that Men ſhould, withour 
Shame or Fear, confidently and ſerenely break a Rule, which they could 
not bur evidently know, that God had ſet up, and would certainly pu- 
niſh the breach of(which they muſt if # were innate) roa degree to make 
ita very ill Bargain to the Tranſgreflor. Without ſuch a Knowledge as - 
this, a Man can never be certain, that any thing is his Duty. Ignorance 
or Doubt of the Law ; hopes to eſcape the Knowledge or Power of the . 


Law-maker, or the like, may make Men give way to a preſent Appetite: 
| But 
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But let any one ſee the Fault, and the Rod by it, and with the Tranfſ- 
greffion, a Fire ready to puniſh it ; a Pleaſure tempting, and the Hand 
of the Almighty viſibly held up, and prepared to take Vengeance (for 
this muſt be the Caſe, where any Duty is imprinted on the'Mind) and 
then tell me, whether it be poſlble, for People, with ſuch a Proſpect; 
ſuch a certain Knowledge as this, wantonly, and without ſcruple, to of= 
fend againſt a Law, which they carry about them in indelible Chara- 
&ers, and that ſtares them in the Face, whilſt they are breaking it ? 
Whether Men, at the fame time that they feel in themſelves the imprin- 
ted Edits of an Omnipotent Law-maker, can, with aſſurance and gaity, 
flight and trample under Foot his moſt facred Injunttions 2 And laſtly, 
Whether ir be poſſible, that whilſt a Man thus openly bids defiance ro 
this innate Law, and ſupreme Law-giver, all the by.ſtanders; yea even 
the Governors and Rulers of the People, full of the ſame Senſe, both of 
the Law and Law-maker, ſhould filently connive, without teſtifying 
their diſſike, or laying the leaſt blame on it ? Principles of Actions in- 
deed there are lodged in Men's Appetites, but theſe are fo far from being 
innate Moral Principles, that if they were left to their full ſwing, they 
would carry Men to the overturning of all Morality. Moral Laws are 
ſet as a curb and reſtraint to theſe exorbitant Deſires, which they can- 
not be but by Rewards and Puniſhments, that will over-balance the fa- 
tisfaction any one ſhall propoſe to himſelf in the breach of the Law. If 
therefore any thing be imprinted on the Mind of all Men as a Law, all 
Men muſt have a certain and unavoidable knowledge, that certain, and 
unavoidable puniſhment will attend the breach of ir. For if Men can 
be ignorant or doubtful of what is innate, innate Principles are inſiſted 
on, and urged to no purpoſe ; Truth and Certainty (the things preten- 
ded) are not atall ſecured by them : But Men are in the ſame uncertain, 
floating eſtate with, as without them. An evident indubitable know- 
ledge of unavoidable puniſhment, great enough ta make the tranſgreſ- 
ſion very uneligible, muſt accompany an innate Law : Unleſs with an 
innate Law, they can ſuppoſe an.innate Goſpel too. I would not be 
here miſtaken, as if, becauſe I deny an innate Law, I thought there 
were none but poſitive Laws. There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween an innate Law, and a Law of Nature ; between ſomething im- 
printed on our Minds in their very original,and ſomething that we may 
attain to the knowledge of, by our natural Faculties irom natural Prin- 
ciples. And I think they equally forſake the Truth, who running into 
the contrary extreams, either affirm an innate Law, or deny that there BS 
is a Law, knowable by the light of Nature ; z. e. without the help of : 


poſitive Revelation, 

d. 14. The difference there is amongſt Men in their practical Princi- Thſ# who 
ples, is ſo evident, that, I think, I need fay no more to evince, that it das 
v.1ll be impoſſible to find any innate Moral Rules, by this mark of ge- ped roam 
neral aſſent : And 'tis enough to make one ſuſpe&, that the ſuppoſition #1 us nor 
of ſuch innate Principles, is but an Opinion taken up ar pleaſure ; ſince © #59 «re- 
thoſe who talk fo confidently of them, are fo ſparing to ze// us, which 
they are. This might with Juſtice be expected from thoſe Men,who lay 
{treis upon this Opinion : and it gives occaſion to diſtruſt either their 
Knowledge or Charity, who declaring, That God has imprinted on the 
Minds of Men, the foundations of Knowledge, and the Rules of Living, 
are yet fo little favourable to the Information of their Neighbours, or 
the Quiet of Mankind, as not to point out to them, which they are, 


in the variety Men are diftracted with. But in truth, were there any 
ſuch 
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ſuch innate Principles, there would be no need to teach them. Did Men 
find ſuch innate Propoſitions ſtamped on their Minds, -they would eaſi- 
ly beable to diſtinguiſh them from other Truths, that they afterwards 
learned, and deduced from them ; and there would be nothing more 
eaſje, than to know what, and how many they were. There could be 
no more doubt about their number, than there is 'about the number of 
our Fingers ; and 'tis like then, every Syſtem would be ready to give 
them us by tale. Put ſince no body, that I know, has ventured yet 
to give a Catalogue of them, they cannot blame thoſe who doubt of _ 
thele innate Principles; ſince even they who require Mea to believe, 
that thereare ſuch innate Propoſitions.do not tell us what they are. Tis 
eaſe to foreſee, that if different Men of different Sets ſhould go abour 
to give us a Liſt of thoſe innate pradtical Frinciples,tney would ſet down 
only ſuch as ſuited their diſtin Hypotheſes, and were fit to ſupport the 
Dodtrines of their particular Schools or Churches : A plain evidence, 
that there are no ſuch innate Truths. Nay, a great part of Men are ſo 
far from finding any ſuch innate Moral Principles in themſelves, that by 
denying freedom to Mankind ; and thereby making Men no other than 
bare Machins,they take away not only innate, but-all Moral Rules what- 
ſoever, and leave not a poſtibility to believe any ſuch, to thoſe who can- 
not conceive, how any thing can be capable of a Law, that 1s not a free 
Agent : And upon that ground,they muſt neceſlarily reject all Principles 
of Vertue, who cannot par Morality and Mechaniſm togerher ; which 
are not very eaſieto be reconciled, or made conſiſtent. 
LordRerbert's &Q. 15, When I had writ this, being informed, that my Lord Zerbert 
ates: 577% had in his Books de Yeritate, afſigned theſe innate Principles, I preſent- 
wt ly conſulted him, hoping to find, in a Man of ſo great Parts,ſomething 
that might fatisfie me in this point, and put an end to my Enquiry. In 
his Chapter de 1n/ſtinfn naturali, p. 76: edir. 1656. 1 met with thele fix - 
Marks of his notitiz Communes, 1. Prioritas. 2. Independentia. 3. Uni- 
wverſalitas. 4. Certitudo, 5. Neceſſitas, i.e. as he explains it, faciunt ad 
hominis conſervationem. 6. Modus conformationis, 1. e. Aſſenſus nul/a in- 
terpoſita mord. And at the latter cnd of his little Treatiſe, De Religion? 
Laicz, he ſays this of theſe innate Principles : Adeo ut non uninſcajuſuis 
Religionis confinio arlteutur que ubique vigent wveritates. Sunt enim in 
ipsa mente celitus deſcripte nulliſque traditionibus, ſroe ſcriptis, five nou 
ſeriptis, ebnoxie, p. 3. And, Veritates noſtre Catholice, que tanquan 
indubia Dei effata in foro interiori deſcripta. Thus having given the 
marks of the innate Principles or common Notions, and atlerted their 
being imprinted on the Minds of Men by the Hand of God, he proceeds 
to ſet them down ; and they are theſe: r. Efſe aliquod ſupremum numen, 
2. Numen illud coli debere. 3. Virtutem cum pietate conjuntlam optimam 
eſſe rationem cults divini, 4. Reſcipiſcendum efſe a peccatis. 5. Dart 
premium vel param poſt hanc vitam tranſattam. Theſe, though I allow 
them to be clear Truths, and ſuch as, if rightly explained, a rational 
Creature can hardly avoid giving his afſent to : yet I think he 1s far 
from proving them innate Impreſlions i» Foro interiori deſcripte, For 
I mult take leave to obſerve, 
$. 16. Firſt, That theſe Five Propofitions are either not all, or more 
than all, thoſe common Notions writ on our Minds by the finger of 
God, if it were reaſonable to believe any at all to be fo written. Since 
there are other Propoſitions, which even by his own Rules, have as juit 
a pretence to ſuch an Original, and may be as wel! admitted for innate | 


Principles, as, at leaſt, ſome of theſe Five he enumerates, viz. Do as 
thou 
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thou wouldſt be done unto : And, perhaps, ſome hundreds of others, when 
well conſidered. = : ba 

$. 17. Secondly, That all his Marks are not to be found in each of 
his Five Propoſitions, viz. his Firſt, Second, and Third Marks, agree 
perfectly to neither of them ; and the Firſt, Second, Third, Fourth, and 
Sixth Marks, agree but ill to his Third, Fourth, and Fitth Propoſitions. 
For beſides that, we are aſſured from Hiſtory, of many Men, nay,whole 
Nations who doubt-or disbelieve ſome or all of them, I cannot ſee how 
the Third, viz. That Vertue joined with Piety, is the beſt Worſhip of 
God, can be an innate Principle, when the name, or ſound Yertue, is ſo 
hard to be underſtood ; liable to ſo much uncertainty in its fignifica- 
tion ; and the thing it ſtands for, ſo much contended about, and diffi- 
cult to be known. And therefore this can be but a very uncertain Rule 
of Humane Practice, and ferve but very little to the conduct of our 
Lives, and is therefore very unfit to be aſſigned as an innate practical 
Principle. | 

& 18. For let us conſider this Propoſition as to its meaning, (for it is 
the ſence, and not ſound, that is, and muſt be the Principle or common 
Notion) viz. Vertue is the beſt Worlhip of God ; i.e. is moſt acceptable to 
him; which if 7ertue be taken,as moſt commonly it is,for thoſe Actions, 
which according to the different Opinions of ſeveral Countries, are ac- 
counted laudable, will be a Propoſition ſo far from being certain, that it 
will not be true. If Yertue be taken for Attions conformable to God's 
Will, or to the Rule preſcribed by God, which is the true and only mea- 
fare of Vertue, when Vertue is uſed to ſignifie what is in its own nature 
right and good ; then this Propoſition, That YVertue is the beſt Worſhip 
of God, will be moſt true and certain, but. of very little uſe in humane 
Life : ſince it will amoant to no more but this, viz. That God is pleaſed 
with the doing of what he Commands ; which a Man may certainly know 
to be true, without knowing what it 1s, that God doth command ; and 
ſo be as far from any Rule or Principle of his Attions, as he was before: 
And I think very few will take a Propoſition which amounts to no 
more than this, viz. That God is pleaſed with the doing of what he him- 
ſelf commands, for an innate Moral Principle writ on the Minds of all 
Men, (however true and certain it may be) ſince it teaches 1o little. 
Whoſoever docs ſo, will have reaſon to think hundreds of Propoſitions, 
innate Principles, fince there are many, which have as good a title, as 
this, to be received for ſuch, which no body yet ever put into that rank 
of innate Principles. 

d. 19. Nor is the Fourth Propoſition (viz.) Men muſt regent of their 1 ,yJtHertert' 
Sins, much more inſtructive, till what thoſe Actions are, that are meant inmate Prin- 
by Sins, te fet down. For the word Peccata, or Sins, being pur, as it cm” exami- 
uſually is, to ſigniite in general ill Actions, that will draw on puniſhment ws 
upon the Dcers ; What great Principle of Morality can that be, to tell 
us we {hould be forry, and ceaſe to do that, which will bring miſchief 
upon us, without knowing what thoſe particular Actions are, that will 
do fo? Indeed, this is a very true Propoſition, and fit to be inculcated 
on, and received by thoſe, who are ſuppoſed, to have been taught, what 
Actions in all kinds are ins ; but neither this, nor the former, can be 
1magined to be innate Principles ; nor to be of any uſe, if they were in- 
nate,unleis the particular meaſures and bounds of all Vertues and Vices, 
were engraven in Men's Minds, and were innate Principles alſo, which, 
[ rhink, is very much tro be doubted. And therefore, I imagine, it 
will ſcarce ſeem pollible, that God ſhould engrave Principles in Mens 

| Minds, 
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Obj. Innate 
Pranciples 
may be corru- 
pred, anſwer- 
ed. 


Minds, in words of uncertain ſignification, ſuch as are Yertues and Sins, 
which amongſt different Men, ſtand for different things : Nay, it can- 
not be ſuppoſed to be in words at all, which, being in moſt of theſe 
Principles very general names cannot be underſtood, but by knowing 
the particulars comprehended under them. And in the practical inſtan- 
ces, the meaſures muſt be taken from the knowledge of the Actions 
themſelves, and the Rules of them abſtracted from words, and antece- 
dent to the knowledge of Names ; which Rules a Man muſt know, what 
Language ſoever he chance to learn, whether Engliſh or Japan, or if he 
ſhould learn no Language at all, or never ſhould underſtand the uſe of 
Words, as happens in the cafe of Dumb and Deaf Men. When it ſhall 
be made out, that Men ignorant of Words, or untaught by the Laws 
and Cuſtoms of their Country, that it is part of the Worſhip of God, 
Not to kill another Man ; Not to know more Women than ore ; Not 
to procure Abortion ; Not to expoſe their Children ; Not to take from 
another what is his, though we want it our ſelves, but on the contrary, 
relieve and ſupply his wants ; And whenever we have done the contra- 
ry, we ought to repent, be ſorry, and refolve to do ſo no more: When, 
I fay, all Men ſhall be proved actually to know, and allow all theſe 
and a thouſand other ſuch Rules, all which come under theſe two gene- 
ral words made uſe of above, viz. FVirtutes & Peccata, Vertues and 
Sins, there will be more reaſon for admitting theſe, and the like, for 
common Notions, and practical Principles: yet after all, univerſal Con- 
ſent (were there any in Moral Principles) to Truths, the knowledge 
whereof might be attained otherwiſe, would ſcarce prove them to be 
innate ; which is all I contend for. 

9. 20. Nor will it be of much moment here, to offer that very ready, 
but not very material Anſwer, (v/z.) That the innate Principles of Mo- 
rality, may, by Education, and Cuſtem, and the general Opinion of thoſe, 
amongſt whom we converſe, be darkned and at laſt quite worn out of the 
Minds 6f Men. Which aflertion of theirs, if true, quite takes away 
the Argument of univerſal Conſent, by which this Opinion of innate 
Principles is endeavoured to be proved : unleſs thoſe Men will think it 
reaſonable, that their own private Perſwaſions, or that of their Party, 
ſhould paſs for univerſal Conſent ; a thing nor unfrequently done,when 
Men preſuming themſelves to be the only Maſters of right Reaſon, caſt 
by the Votes and Opinions of the reſt of Mankind, as not worthy the 
reckoning. And then their Argument ſtands thus : The Principles 
which all mankind allow for true, are innate ; thoſe that Men of right 
Reaſon admit, are the Principles allowed by all mankind ; weard thoſe 
of our mind, are Men of reaſon ; therefore we agreeing, our Principles 
are innate : which is a very pretty way of arguing, and a ſhort cut to 
Infallibility. For otherwiſe it will be very hard to underſtand, how there 
be ſome Principles; which all Men do acknowledge, and agree in ; and 
yet there are none of thoſe Principles, which are not by depraved Cu- 
ſtom and ill Education blotted out of the minds of many Men : Which 
15 to fay, That all Men admit, but yet many Men do deny, and diſſent 
from them. And indeed the ſuppoſition of -ſuch firſt Principles, will 
ſerve us to very little purpoſe ; and we ſhall be as much at a loſs with, 
as without them, if they may by any humane Power, fuch as is the 
Wyl of our Teachers, or Opinions of our Companions, be altered or loſt 
in us: and notwithſtanding all this boaſt of firſt Principles, and innate 
Light, we ſhall be as much in the dark and uncertainty, as if there were 
no ſuch thing at all : It being all one to have no Rule, and one that will 
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warp any way; Or amongſt various and contrary Rules, not to know 
which is the right. Bur concerning, innate Principles, I defire theſe Men 
to ſay, whether they can, or cannot, .by Education and Cuſtom, be 
blurr'd and blotted out : If they cannot, we muſt find them in all Man- 
kind alike, and they muſt be clear in every body : And if they may ſut- 
fer.variation from adventitious Notions, we mult then find them cleareſt 
and moſt perſpicuous, neareſt the Fountain, in Children and illiterate 
People, who have received leaſt impreſſion from for2ign Opinions. Let 
them take which ſide they pleaſe, they will certainly find it jncon{iſtent 
with viſible matter of fact, and;daily obſervation. _ 
d. 21. I eaſily grant, that there are great numbers of Opixjans, which, Contrary 


by Men of different Countries, Educations, and Tempers, are received 7-57 ** 


and embraced as first and unqueftionable Principles ; many whereof, both 
for their abſurdity, as well as oppoſitions one to another, 2? is impoſſ{- 
ble ſhould be true. But yet all thoſe Propofitions, how remote ſoever 
from Reaſon, are ſo facred ſomewhere, or other, that Men, even of good 
Underſtanding in other matters, will ſooner part with their Lives, and 
whatever is deareſt to them, than ſuiler themſelves to doubt, or others 
ro queſtion, the truth of them. 


4 


d. 22. This, however ſtrange it may ſeem, is that which every days How men 
Experience confirms ; and will not, perhaps, appear fo wonderful, if we — 
conſider the ways, and ſteps by which it is brought about ; and how re- principles. 
ally it may come to paſs, that DoFrines,. that have been derived from | 
no better original, than the Superſtition of a Nurſe, or the Authority of 
an. old Woman; may, by length:of time, and canſent of Neighbours, 
grow up to the dignity of Principles in Religion or Morality. For ſuch, 
who are careful (as they call i) to principle Children well, (and few 
there be who have not a ſet of thoſe Principles for them, which they be- 
lieve in) inſtill into the unwary, and, as yet, unprejudiced Underſtand- 
ing, (for white Paper receives any Characters) thoſe Do@trines they 
would have them retain and profeſs. Theſe being taught them as ſoog 
as they have any apprehenſion ; and ſtill as they grow up, confirmed to 
them, either by the open Profeſſion, or tacit Conſent, of all they have to 
do with ; or at leaſt by thoſe, of whoſe Wiſdom, Knowledge, and Piety, 
they have an Opinion, who never ſuffer thoſe Propoſitions to be other- 
wiſe mentioned, but as the Baſis and Foundation, on which they build 
either their Religion or Manners, come, by theſe means, to have the Re- 
pytation of unqueſtionable, ſelf-evident, and innate Truths. 
 $.23. To which we may add, That when Mey, ſo inſtructed, are 

grown up, and reflect on their own Minds, they cannot find any thing 
more ancient there, than thoſe Opinions, which were taught them, be- 
fore their Memory began to keep a Regiſter of their Aftions, or date 
the time, when any new thing appeared to them ; and therefore make 
no ſcruple to conclude, That thoſe Propoſitions, of whoſe knowledge the 
can find in themſelves no original, were certainly the impreſs of God and 
Nature upon their Minds; and not taught them by any one elſe. Theſe 
they entertain and ſubmit to, as many do to their Parents, with Vene- 
ration; not becauſe it is natural ; nor do Children do it, where they are 
not ſo taught ; but becauſe, having been always ſo educated, and ha- 
ving -1 remembrance of the beginning of this ReſpeQ, they think ir 13 
natural. PEO 

d. 2.4- This will appear very likely,and almoſt unayoidable to come to 
pals, if we conſider the Nature of Mankind, and the Conſtitution of Hy- 
mane Afﬀairs; Wherein mes? Men cannot lie, without employing their 
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How men 
commonly 


come by their 


Principles. 


time in the daily Labours of their Callings ; nor be at quiet in their 
Minds, without ſome Foutdation or Principles to reft their Thoughts on. 
There is ſcarce any ohe fo floating and ſuperficial in his Underſtanding, 
who hath not ſome reverenced Propoſitions, which are to him the Prin- 
ciples on which he bottoms his Reaſonings ; and by which he judgeth of 
Truth and Falſhood, Right and Wrong ; which ſome, wanting skill 
and leiſure, and others the inclination,ahd ſome being taught, that they 
_ not, to examine ; there are few to be found, who are not expo- 
ſed by their Ignorance, Lazinefs, Education, or Precipitancy, to zake 
them upon rrujt, | S366 

$. 25. This is evidently the cafe of all Children and young Folk ; and 
Cuſtorn, a greater power than Nature, feldom failing to make them wor- 
ſhip for Divine, what ſhe hath inured them to bow their Minds,and ſub- 
mit their Underſtandings to, it is no wonder, that grown Mey, either 
perplexed in the neceſlary affairs of Life, or hot in the purſuit of Plea- 
ſures, ſhould »ot ſeriouſly fit down to examine their own Tenets ; eſpe- 
cially when one of their Principles is, That Principles ought not to be 
queſtioned. And had Men leifure, parts, and will, Who is there almoſt, 
that dares to ſhake the foundations of all his paſt Thoughts and Actions, 
and endure to bring upon himſelf, the ſhame of having been a long time 
wholly in miſtake and error> Who 1s thete, hardy enough to contend 
with the reproach, which is every where prepared for thoſe, who dare 
venture todiſſent from the received Opinions of their Country or Party? 
And where is the Man to be found, that can patiently prepare himfelf 
to bear the narne of Whimſical, Sceprical, or Atheiſt, which he is ſure to 
meet with, who does in the leaſt ſcrupteany of the common Opinions ? 
And he will be much more afraid to queſtion thoſe Principles, when he 
ſhall think them, as moſt Men do, the Standards fet up by God in his 
Mind, to be the Rule and Touchſtone of all other Opimons. And what 
can hinder him from thinking them facred, when he finds them 
the carlieft of all his own Thoughts, and the moſt reverenced by 
others 2 

Q. 26. It is eafie to imagine, how by theſe means it comes to paſs,that 
Menu worſhip the Idols have been fet up in their Minds ; grow fond of 
the Notions they have been long acquainted with there ; and /famp the 
Charadters of Divinity, upon Abſurdities and Errors, become zealous Vo- 
taries to Bulls and Munkies ; and contend too, fight, and die in defence 
of their Opinions. Dum ſolos credit habendos eſſe Deos, quos ipſe colit. 
For ſince the reaſoning Faculties of the Soul, which are almoſt conſtant- 
ty, though not always warily nor wiſely employ'd, would not know how 
to move, for want of a foundation and footing,in moſt Men,who through 
lazineſs or avocation, do not ; or for want of time, or true helps, or tor 
other cauſes, cannot, penetrate into the Principles of Knowledge, and 
trace Truth to its fountain and original, tis natural for them,and almoft 
unavoidable, to take up with ſome borrowed Principles ; which being re- 
puted and preſumed to be the evident proofs of other things,are thought 
not to need any other proof themſelves. Whoever ſhall receive any of 


theſe into their minds, and entertain them there, with the reverence uſu- 
ally paid to Principles, never venturing to examine them ; but accu- 
ſtoming themſelves to believe them, becauſe they are to be believed, 
may take up from his Education, and the faſhions of his Country, any 
abſurdity for innate Principles.; and by long poring on the ſame Objects, 
ſo dim his fight, as to take Monſters lodged in his own brain, for the 
Images of the Deity, and the Workmanſhip of his Hands. 


yd. 27. By 
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$. 27. By this progreſs, how many there are, who arrive at Principles, —_— les 

which they believe innate, may be eaſily obſerved, in the varicty of op- wines © 
polite Principles, held, and contended for, by. all. forts and degrees of 
Men. And he that ſhall deny this to be the method, wherein moſt 
Men proceed ta the aſlurance they have, of. the truth and evidence of 
their Principles, will, perhaps, find it a hard matter, any other way to 
account for the contrary Tenets, which are firmly believed, confident- 
ly aſſerted, and which great numbers are ready at any time to ſeal with 
their Blood. And, indeed, if it be the privilege of innate Principles, to 
be received upon their own Authority, without examination, I know 
not what may not be believed, or how any ones Principles can be que- 
ſtioned. If they may, and ought to be examined, and tried, I deſired to 
know how firſt and innate Principles can be tried ; or at leaſt it is rea- 
ſonable to demand the marks and characters, whereby the genuine, in- 
nate Principles, may be diſtinguiſhed from others ; that ſo, amidſt the 
great variety of Pretenders, I may be kept from miſtakes, in ſo material 
2 point as this. . When this is done, I ſhall be ready to embrace ſuch 
welcome, and uſeful, Propoſitions ; and ' till then I may with modeſty 
doubt, ſince I fear univerſal Conſent, which is the only one produced, 
will ſcarce prove a ſufficient mark to dire& my. Choice, and aſſure me 
of any innate Principles. From. what has been faid, I think it is paſt 
doubt, that there are no practical Principles wherein all Men agree; and 
therefore none innate, | | 


CHAP. IV. 


Other Conſiderations concerning innate Principles, bath ſpeculative 
and praFical. 


d.r. T_JAD thoſe, who would perfwade us, that there are innate þ,,, .. 
92e - iples nos 
Principles, not taken them together in groſs ; but conſide- innate, unleſ; 
red, ſeparately, the parts, out of which thoſe Propoſitions are made; *+*#r Ideas be 
they would not, perhaps, have been ſo forward to believe they were *"** 
innate. Since, if the /deas, which made up thoſe Truths, were not, it 
was impoſſible, that the Propoſitions, made up of them, ſhould be in- 
nate, or our Knowledge of them be born with us. For if the /deas be 
not zaxate, there was a time, when the Mind was without thoſe Prin- 
ciples ; and then, they will not be innate, but be derived from ſome 
other Original. For, where the /deas themſelves are not, there can be 
= Knowledge, no Afſent, no Mental, or Verbal Propoſitions about 
knem, | | 
; d. 2. If we will attently canſider new born Ck;/4rex, we ſhall have Ideas,eſpeciaty 
little Reaſon, to think, that they bring many Zdeas into the World with ©29* %elong- 
them, For, bating, perhaps, ſome faint 7dcas, of Hunger, and Thirſt, — 2phuig rn 
and Warmth, and ſome Pains, which they may have felt in rhe Womb, wizh Children, 
there is zo? the leaſt appearance of any ſetled /deas at all in them ; eſpe- | 
cially of /deas, anſwering the Terms,which make up thoſe univerſal Propo- 
fitions, that are eſteemed innate Principles. One may perceive how,by 
degrees, afterwards, /deas come into their Minds ; and that they ger no 
. E 2 | more, 
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more,nor no other,than what Experience,and the Obſervation of things, 
that come in their way, furniſh them with ; which might be enough 
to fatisfie us, that they are not Original CharaQers, ſtamped on the 
Mind. 46 
Ideas,eſpecial- &. 3. Z+ is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, is certainly 
- oy gk (if there be any ſuch) an innate Principle. But can any one think, or 
Proverbs. will any one fay, that Impoſibility and Identity, are two innate deas ? 
zet born with Are they ſuch as all Mankind have and bring into the World with them? 
Children. And are they thoſe, that are the firſt in Children, and antecedent to all 
acquired ones ? If they are innate, they muſt needs be fo. Hath a Child 
an /dea of Impoſſibility and Identity,before it has of Fhiteor Black;Sweet 
or Bitter And is it from the Knowledpe of this Principle, thar it con- 
cludes, that Wormwood rubb'd on the Nipple, is not the fame Taſte, 
that it uſed to receive from thence ? Is it the a&tual Knowledge of impo/- 
* fibile eft idem eſſe, & nou eſſe, that makes a Child diſtinguiſh between its 
Mother and a Stranger ; or, that makes it fond of the one, and fly the 
other 2 Or does the Mind regulate it ſelf, and its afſent by 7deas, that it 
never yet had? Orthe Underſtanding draw Concluſions from Principles, 
which it never yet knew or underſtood 2 The Names impoſſibility and 7- 
dentity, ſtand for two /deas, ſo far from being innate, or born with us, 
that I think it requires great Care and Attention, to form them right in 
our Underſtandings. They are ſo far from being brought into the World 
with us; ſo remote from the thoughts of Infancy and Childhood, thar, 
believe, upon Examination, it will be found,that many grown Men want 
them. | 


LO —— 


_ a &.4If Identity (to inſtance in that alone) be a native Impreſſion; and 
—_— conſequently ſo clear and obvious to us,that we muſt needs know it even 


from our Cradles ; I would gladly be reſolved,by one of Seven,or Seven- 
ty, Years old, Whether a Man, being a Creature, confiſting of Soul and 
Body, be the ſame Man, when his Body is changed > Whether Exphorbus 
and Pythagoras, having had the fare Soul, were the fame Man, tho? 
they lived ſeveral Ages aſunder ? Nay, Whether the Cock too, which 
had the ſame Soul,were not the fame with both of them? Whereby, per- 
haps, it will appear, that cur /dea of ſameneſs, is not fo ſettled and clear, 
as to deſerve to be thought zuxare in us. Forif thoſe innate 7deas, are 
not clear and diſtin, fo as to be univerſally known, and naturally agreed 
on, they cannot be the Subjects of univerſal, and undoubted Truths; but 
will be the unavoidable Occaſion of perpetual Uncertainty. For, I ſup- 
poſe, every ones [dea of Zdentity, will not be the ſame, that Pythagoras, 
and Thouſands others of his Followers, have : And which then ſhall be 
the true? Which innate ? Or are there two different 7deas of /Jenrity, 
both innate ? 

identity av {. 5. Nor let any one think, that the Queſtions, I have here propoſed, 

idea nor 4% about the /dentity of Man, are bare, empty Speculations ; which if 

28 2h they were, would be enough to ſhew, That there was in the Under- 
ſtandings of Men no 7znate Idea of Identity. He, that ſhall, with a 
little Arcention, reflec on the Reſurrection, and conſider, that Divine 
Juſtice ſhall bring to Judgment, at the laſt Day, the very ſame Perſons, 
to be happy or miſerable in the other, who did well or ill in this Life, 
will find it, perhaps, nor eaſe to reſolve with himſelf, what makes the 
ſame Man, or wherein dentity conſiſts : And will not be forward to 
think he, and every one, even Children themſelves, have naturally a 
clear /dea of it. | 


d. 6. Let 
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h. 6. Let us examine that Principle of Mathematicks, viz. That the For and 
whole is bigger than a part. Thus, I take it, is reckon'd amonegſt innate ,,;;. =_ 
Principles. I am ſure it has as good a Title as any, to be thought ſo ; 
which yer, no Body can think it to be, when he conſiders the-/deas it 
comprehends in it, Whole and Part, are pertedly Relative ; but the Po- 
ſitive /deas, to which they. properly and immediately belong, a;e Exten- 
ſion and Number, of which alone, Whole and Parz,, are Relations. So 
that if Whole and Part are innate /deas, Extenſion and Number muſt be 
ſo too, it being impoſſible to have an /dea of a Relation, without having 
any at all of the thing to which it belongs, and in which it is founded. 

Now, Whether the Minds of Men have naturally imprinted on them the 
1deas of Extenſion and Number, I leave to be confidered by thoſe, wio 
are the Patrons of innate Principles. ih TC 

$., That God is to be worſhipped, is, without doubt, as great a Truth Idea of or- 
as any can enter into the mind of Man, and deſerves the firſt place /*#? 
amoneſt all practical Principles. But yet, it can by no means be thought | 
innate, unleſs the /deas of God, and HPorſhip, are innate, That the /dea, 
the Term Worſhip ſtands for, is not in the Underſtanding of Children, 
and 2 Character ſtamped on the Mind in its firſt Original, I think, will 
be eafily granted, by any one, that conſiders how few there be,amongſt 
grown Men, who have a clear and diſtin Notion of it. And, I ſup- 
poſe, there cannot be any thing more ridiculous, than to fay, that Chil- 
dren have this practical Principle innate, That God i to be worſhipped; and 
yet, that they know not what that Worſhip of God is,which is their Du- 
ty. But to paſs by this, EP 

$. 8. If any /dea can be imagin'd izxate, the [dea of God may, of all tdea of GoD 
others, for many Reaſons, be thought 1a-; ſince it is hard to conceive, 9 innare. 
how there ſhould be innate Moral Principles, without an innate /dea of 
a Deity: Without a Notion of a Law-maker, it is impoſſible to have a 
Notion of a Law, and an Obligation to obſerve it. Beſides the Atheiſts, 
taken notice of amongſt the Ancients, and left branded upon the Re- 
cords of Hiſtory, hath not Navigation diſcovered, in theſe latter Ages, 
whole Nations, at the Bay ot Soldanza, («) in Brafil, () and the Cari (pple 
bee Wlands, &'c. amongſt whom there was to be found no Notion of a Thevener, BS. 
God. Nicolaus del Techo in literis, ex Paraquaria de Caaiguarum con. (8) Fo. de Le- 
verſione, has theſe words (Y), Reperi eam gentem nullum nomen hbabere, oy borf Y 
quod Deum, & Hominis animam ſignificet, nulla ſacra habet, nulla Tdola. plexde rebus | 
And, perhaps, if we ſhould, with attention, mind the Lives, and Dif- * iCisCaaigua 
courſes of People not ſo far oft,we ſhould have roo much Reaſon to fear, 
thar many, in more civilized Countries, have no very ſtrong, and clear 
Impreſſions of a Deity upon their Minds ; and that the Complaints of 
Atheiſm, made from the Pulpit, are not without Reaſon. And though 
only ſome protligate Wretches own it too barefacedly now ; yet, per- 
haps, we ſhould hear, more than we do, of it, from others, did not the 
fear of the Magiſtrate's Sword, or their Neigbbour's Cenſure, tie up 
Peoples Tongues ; which, were the Apprehenſions of Puniſhment, or 
pum taken away, would as openly proclaim their A4thei/m, as their 

ves do- 

9. 9. But had all Mankind, every where, a Notion of a God, (whereof 
yet Hiſtory tells us the contrary) it would zet from thence follow, that 
the {dea of him was innate. For, though no Nation were to be found 
without a Name, and fome few dark Notions of him ; yet that would 
not prove them to be natural Impreſſions on the Mind; no more than 


the Names of Fire, or the Sun, Heat, or Number, do prove the 1deas 
p | they 
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they ſtand for, to be innate, becauſe the Names of thoſe things; and the 
Ideas of them, are ſo univerſally received, and known' amongſt Man- 
kind. Nor, on the contrary, is the want of ſuch a Name, or the ab- 
ſence of ſuch a Notion out of Men's Minds, any Argument againſt the 
Being of a God, any more, than it would be a Proof, that there was no 
Load-ſtone in the World, becauſe a great part of Mankind, had neither a 
Notion of any fuch thing, nor a Name for it ; or be'any ſhew of Argu- 
ment'to prove, that there are no diſtin, and various ſpecies of Anggls, 
or intelligent Beings above us, becauſe we have no Ideas of ſuch diſtin 
ſpecies, or names for them : For Men, being furniſhed--with Words, by 
the common Language of their own Countries, can ſcarce avoid having 
ſome kind of /deas ot thoſe things, whoſe Names, thoſe they converſe 
with, have occaſion frequently to mention to them : and if it carry with 
it the Notion of Excellency, Greatneſs, or ſomething extraordinary ; if 
Apprehenſion and Concernment accompany it ; if the Fear of abſolute 
and irreſiſtible Power ſet it on upon the Mind, the Zzea is likely to ſink 
the deeper, and ſpread. the'farther ; eſpecially if it be fuch an 7dea, as'is 
agreeable tothe common Hght of Reaſon, and naturally deducible from' 
every part of our Knowledge, as that of a God is. For the viſible marks 
of extraordinary Wiſdom'and Power, appear ſo plainly in all the Works 
of the Creation, that a rational Creature, who will but ſeriouſly reflect 
on them, cannot miſs the diſcovery of a Deity : And the influence; that 
the diſcovery of ſuch a Being muſt neceſſarily have on the Minds of all, 
that have but once heard of it, is fo great; and carries ſuch a weight of 
Thought and Communication with it, that it ſeems ſtranger to me.,that 
a whole Nation of Men ſhould be any where found ſo brutiſh,as to want 
- the Notion of a God; than that they 'ſhould be without any Notion of 
Numbers, or Fire. | TT TINY 
$. 10. The Name of God being once mentioned in any part of the 
World, to expreſs a ſuperior, powerful, wiſe, inviſible Being, the fſuitable- 
neſs of ſuch a Notion to the Principles of common Reaſon, and the In- 
tereſt Men will always have to mention it often,muſt neceſſarily ſpread 
it far and wide; and continue it down to all Generations : though yer 
the gemeral reception of this Name, and ſome imperfett and unifteady No- 
tions, conveyed thereby to the unthinking part of Mankind, prove not the 
' Idea 70 be innate; but only that they, who made the Diſcovery, had 
' made a right uſe of their Reaſon, thought maturely of the Cauſes of 
things, and traced them to their Original ; from whom other leſs con- 
ſidering People, having once received ſo important a Notion, it could 
not ally be loſt again. mo 
Idea of God. Y. 11. This is all could be inferr'd from the Notion of a God, were it 
net innate. to be found univerſally in all the Tribes of Mankind, and generally ac- 
knowledged, by Men grown ro maturity in all Countries. For the ge- 
nerality of the acknowledging of a God, as I imagine, is extended no 
farther than that ; which if it be ſufficient to prove the /dea of God, in- 
nate, will as well prove the ea of Fire, innate; ſince, I think, it may 
truly be faid, That there is not a Perſon in the World, who has a No- 
tion of a God, who has not alſo the /dea of Fire. I doubt not, but if a 
Colony of young Children ſhould be placed in an Iſland, where no Fire 
was, they would certainly neither have any Notion of ſuch a thing, nor 
Name for it, how generally ſoever it were received, and known in all 
the World beſides ; and, perhaps too, their Apprehenſions would be as 
far removed from any Name, or Notion of a God, till ſome one amongſt 


them had imployed his Thoughts, to enquire into the Conſtitution and 
| Caules 
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Cauſes of things, which would-eaftly lead himi to the Notion of a Gd ; 

which having once taught to others, Reaſon, and the natural Propenſity 

of their own Thoughts, would afterwards - propagate, and continue 

amongſt them. k | h 

d. 12, Indeed it is urged, That it 1s ſartable ro the goodneſs of God, Suitable ro 

70 imprint, upon the Minds of Men, Charatters and Notions of himfelf, = es 

and not leave them in. the 'dark, and-doubt; in fo grand a Concern- Men jhou!d 

ment ; and alſo by 'that means, to ſecure to himſelt the Homage and 4422 2 Idea 

Veneration, due from ſo intelligent a Creature as Man ; and therefore NG 

he has done it. | Ys imprin:ed by 

This Argument, if it be of any Force, will prove much more than 7 3, 9 

thoſe, who uſe it in this caſe, expe from it. For if we may conclude, : 

that God hath done for Men, afl' that Men ſhall judge is beſt for them, 

becauſe it is ſuitable to his goodneſs fo to do, it will prove, not only, 

that God has imprinted on the minds bf Men an 7dea of himſelf ; but 

that he hath plainly ſtamped there, in fair Characters,all that Men ought 

to know, or believe of him, all that they ought to do in obedience to his 

Will ; and that he hath given them a Will and Afection, conformable to 

it. This, no doubt, every one will think it better for Men, than that | 

they ſhould, in the dark, grope after Knowledge, as St. Paz! tells us all 

Nations did after God, 44s XVII 27. than that their Wills ſhould claſh 

with their Underſtandings, and their Appetites croſs their Duty. , The 

Romaniſts fay, *Tis beſt for Men, and fo, ſuitable to the goodneſs of God, 

that there ſhould be an infallible Judge of Controverſies on Earth ; . and 

therefore there is one : and I, by the ſame Reaſon, fay, Tis better for 

Men, that every Man himſelf ſhould be infallible. I leave them to con- 

ſider, whether by the force of this Argument they ſhall think, that every 

Man is fo. Ithink it a very good Argument, to ſay, the infinitely wiſe 

God hath made it ſo : And therefore it is beſt. Bur it ſeems to me a !it- 

tie too much Confidence of cur own Hiſdom, to ſay, 1 think it beſt, and 

therefore God hath made it ſo ; and in the matter in Hand, it will be in 

vain to argue from ſuch a Topick, that God hath done ſo, when certain 

Experience ſhews us, that he hath not. But the Goodneſs of God hath 

not been wanting to Men without ſuch Original Impreſſions of Know- 

ledge, or /deas ſtamped on the mind : ſince he hath furniſhed Man 

with thoſe Faculties, which will ferve for the ſufficient diſcovery of all 

things requiſite to the end offuch a Being ; and I doubt not but ro ſhew, 

that a Man by the right uſe of his natural Abilities, may, without any 

innate Principles, attain the knowledge of a God, and other things that 

concern him. God having endued Man with thoſe Faculties of know- 

ing which he hath, was no more obliged by his Goodneſs, to implant 

taole innate Notions in his Mind, than that having given him Reaſon, 

Hands, and Materials, he ſhould build him Bridges, or Houſes ; which 

ſome People in the World, however of good parts,do either totally want, 

or are but ill provided of, as well as others are wholly without 7deas of 

Goz!, and Principles of Morality ; or at leaſt have but very ill ones. The 

reaſon 1n both caſes being, Khat they never employ d their Parts, Facul- 

ries, and Powers, induſtriouſly that way, but contented themſelves with 

the Opimons, Faſhions, and Things of their Country, as they found 

tizem, without looking any farther. Had you or I been born at the 

Bay of Se/4ania, poſſibly our Thoughts, and Notions, had not exceeded 

thoie brutiſh ones of the Zotenrots that inhabit there : And had the 

LVergima King Apochancana, been educared in England, he had, perhaps, 

bþcvn as knowing a Divine, and as good a Mathemazician, as any in i. 
| ! The 
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The difference between him, and a more improved Fg/i/h-man; lying 
barely in this, That the exerciſe of his Faculties was bounded within the 
Ways, Modes, and Notions of his own Country, and never direted to" 
any other, or farther Enquiries : And if he had not any fea of a God, 
it was only becauſe he purſued not thoſe Thoughts, that would have led 
him to it. OW ES 

Ideas of GOD &, x3. I grant, That zf there were any 7deas to be found imprirted on 
various i the Minds of Men, we have reaſon-to expet,it fhiwld be rhe notion of his 


aiffer s | Jw (7s k 
- ag Maker, as a mark G OD ſet on his owry Workmanſhip, to mind: Man 


whereby there Mindsattain the — they have, will think, that 
the Objeds they do firſt, and moſt familiarly converſe with, are thoſe 


Thoughts enlarge themſelves, only-as they come to be acqu2iniel wit lt 

a greater variety of ſenſible Objets, to retain the' /4eas of ther in thei: 
memories; and to get the skill to compound and enlarge them, an: ev: 

ral ways put them together. How byitheſe means, they come to iram< _ 
in their minds an /zea of a Deity, I ſhall hereafter ſhew. 

d. x4. Can it be thought, that the Zdeas Men have of God, arc th+ 
Characters, and Marks ot Himſelf, engraven in their minds by his owr: 
finger, when we ſee, that in the ſame Country, under one and the {zn:: 
Name, Men have far different, nay, often contrary and inconſiſtent ideas, 
and conceptions of h/m 2 Their agreeing in a name, or ſound,will ſcarce 
prove an innate notion of Him. © 

d. 15. What true or tolerable notion of a Dezty, could they have,who 
acknowledged, and worſhipped hundreds 2 Every Deity,that they own- 
ed above one, was an infallible evidence of their ignorance of Him, and 
a proof, that they had no true notion of God, where Unity, Infinity,and 
Eternity, were excluded. To-which if we add their groſs Conceptions 
of Corporiety, expreſſed in their Images, and Repreſentations of their 
Deities ; the Amours, Marriages, Copulations, Luſts, Quarrels, and other 
mean Qualities, attributed by them to their gods ;. we ſhall have little 
reaſon to think, that the heathen World, 7.e. the greateſt part of man- 
kind, had ſuch /7deas of God in their minds, as he himſelf, out of care, 
that they ſhould not be miſtaken about him, was Author of. And this 
univerſality of conſent, ſo much argued, if it prove any native impref- 
ſions, 'twill be only this: That God imprinted on the minds of all Men, 
ſpeaking the ſame Language, a Name for Himſelf, but not any 7dea : 
Since thoſe People, who agreed in the Name, had at the ſame time, far 
different apprehenſions about the thing ſignified. If they fay, That the 
variety of Deities worſhipped by the heathen World, were but figurative 
ways of exprefling the ſeveral Attributes of that incomprehenſible Being, 
or ſeveral parts of his Providence: I anſwer, What they might be in their 
original, I will not here enquire ; but that they were fo in the Thoughts 
of the Vulgar, I think no body will affirm : And he that will conſult the 
Voyage of the Biſhop of Beryze, c. r3. (not to mention other Teſtimo- 
nies) will find, that the Theology of the Siamites, profeſſedly owns plu- 
rality of Gods : Or, as the 444e de Choiſy more judicioutly remarks, in 
his Journal d« Yoiage de Syam, Z, it conſiſts properly in acknowledging 
no God at all. | d. 15. It 
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\ &. x5, If it be faid, That wiſe Men of all Nations came to have true 
Conceptions of the Unity and Infinity of the Deity, I grant it. But then 
this 0 
Firſt, Excludes univerſality of Conſent in any thing, but the name, 

for thoſe wiſe Men being very few, perhaps one of a thouſand, this uni- 

verſality is very narrow. | 

Secondly, It ſeems to me plainly to prove, That the trueſt and beſt 

Notions Men had of God, were not imprinted, but acquired by thought 

and meditation, and a right uſe of their Faculties: fince the wiſe and con- 

ſiderate Men of the World, by a right and carejul employment of their 

Thoughts, and Reaſon, attained true Notions in this, as well as other 

things ; whilſt the lazy and inconſiderate part of Men, making the far 

oreater number, took up their Notions, by chance, from common Tra- 

dition, and vulgar Conceptions, without much beating their heads about 

them. And if it bea reaſon to think rhe notion of God innate, becauſe 

all wiſe Men had it, Vertue too muſt be thought innate ; for that alſo 

wiſe Men have always had. 

$. 16. This was evidently the caſe of all Genzz/iſm : Nor hath even 1deas «f GOD 

amonglt Jews, Chri/t;ans, and Mahometans, who acknowledge but One 970m m 

God, this Do&rine, and the care is taken in thoſe Nations to teach J/*** 

Men, to have true notions of a GOD, prevailed ſo far,as to make Men to 

have the ſame, and true /Zeas of Him. How many, even amongſt us, 

will be found upon enquiry, to fanſie him in the ſhape of a Man, litting 

in Heaven ; and to have many other abſurd and unfit conceptions of 

him 2 Chriſtians, as well as Turks, have had whole Sets owning, and 

contending earneſtly for it, That the Deity was corporeal, and of hu- 

mane ſhape : And though we find few now amongſt us, who profeſs 

themſelves 4nthropomerphites, (though ſome 1 have met with, that own 

it) yet, I believe, he that will make it his buſineſs, may find amongſt 

the ignorant, and uninſtructed Chriſtians, many of that Opinion. Talk 

but with Country-people, almoſt of any Age ; or young People, al- 

molt of any condition, and you ſhall find, that though the Name of 

GOD be frequently 1n their mouths ; yet the notions they apply this 

Name to, are {o odd, low, and pitiful, that no body can imagine, tlicy 

were taugit by a rational Man ; much leſs, that they were Characters 

writ by the finger of God Himſelf. Nor do I ſee how it derogates more 

from the Goodneſs of God, that he has given us minds unfurniſhed with 

theſe /deas of Himſelf, rhan that he hath ſent us into the World, with 

Bodies uncloathed ; and that there is no Art or Skill born with us. For 

being fitted with Faculties to attain theſe, it is want of Induſtry, and 

Conlideration in us, and not of Bounty in Him, if we have them not. 

Tis as certain, that rhere is a God, as that the oppoſite Angles, made by 

the interfetion of two {trait Lines, are equal. There was never any 

rational Creature, that ſet himſelf ſincerely to examine rhe truth of theſe 

Propoſitions, that could fail to aſſent to them : Though yet it be paſt 
\doubt, that there are many Men,who having not applied rheir Thoughts 

that way, are ignorant both of the one and the other. If any one think 

fit to call this (which is the utmoſt of its extent) univerſal Conſent, 

tuclian one I calily allow: But ſuch an univerſal Conſent as this, proves 


not the /dea of God, no more than it does the /dea of ſuch Angles, | 

mnaate. IF the mw of 
- GOD 

9. 17. Since then though the knowledge of a GOD, be the moſt na- mace, —_— 


tural diſcovery ot tumane Reaſon, yet the Idea of him, is not innate, as, ther _ be 
i think, is evident from what has been faid ; 1 imagine there will be 22964 m7 
* , 
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ſearce any other 7a found; that can' pretend! to it: ſince iff God had 
ſet any impreſſion; any character on the Underſtanding of Men, it is 
moſt reaſonable to expect it ſhould have been ſome clear and uniform 
Zdea of Himſelf,. as far as our weak Capacities were capable to receive 
ſo incomprehenfible and infinite an Object. But our minds being, at 
firſt, void of that 7dea, which we are moſt concerned to have, it zs a 
Strong preſumption againfl all other innate Charatters. I muſt own, as 
far as I can obſerve, I can find none, and would be glad to be informed 
- by any other. 
Idea of Sub- &F. 18. I confeſs, there is another /dea, which would be of general 
4 -ong "2 uſe for Mankind to have, as it is of general talk as if they had it ; 
and that is the /dea of Sabfaxce, which we neither have, nor can have, 
by Senſation or Refledion. If Nature took care to provide us any 
Ideas, we rivight well expe&t it ſhould be fuch, as by our own Facutties 
we cannot procure to our fetves : But we fee on the contrary, that 
ſince by thoſe ways, whereby other eas are brought into our Minds, 
this is not, We have no ſuch clear dea at all, and therefore fignife 
nothing by the word Sb/tance, but only an uncertain ſuppoſition of 
we know not what; z. e. of ſomething whereof we have no 7dea, 
_—— we take to be the /ſu2/tratum, or ſupport, of thofe /deas we do 
now. 
— d. :9. Whatever then we talk of innate, either /pec#/ative, or pra- 
imate, ſmce ical Principles, it may, with as much probability, be ſaid, That a 
20 Ideas are Man hath a 100 /. ſterling in his Pocket, and yet deny, that he hath 
cnt there either Penny, Shilling, Crown, or any other Coin, out of which 
the Sum 1s to be made up ; as to think, that certain Propoſitions are 
innate, when the eas about which they are, can by no means be 
ſuppoſed to be ſo. The general reception and aſſent that is given, 
doth rot at 2Jl prove, that the /deas exprefied in-them, are inate : For 
in many caſes, however the /deas came there, the aflent to Words ex- 
preſſing the agreement, or diſagreement, of ſuch /deas, will neceffari- 
ly follow. Every one that hath a true /fea of God, and Worſhip, will 
aſſent to this Propoſition, That God is to be worthipped, when ex- 
preſſed, in a Language he underſtands : And every rational Man, that 
hath not thought on it to day, may be ready to aſſent to this Propoſi- 
tion to morrow ; and yet millions of Men may be well ſuppoſed to 
want one, or both, of thoſe Zdeas to day. For it we will allow Sava- 
ges, and moſt Country-people, to have 7deas of God and Worſhip 
(which converſation with them, will not make one forward to be- 
lieve) yet, I think, few Children can be ſuppoſed to have thoſe /7eas, 
which therefore they muſt begin to have ſometime or other ; and then 
they will alſo begin to aſſent to that Propoſition, and make very little 
queſtion of it ever after. But ſuch an aſſent upon hearing, no more 
proves the 7deas to be innate, than it does, That one born blind (with 
Cataracts, which will be conched to morrow) had the innate 7deas of 
the Sun, or Light, or Saffron, or Yellow ; becauſe when his Sight is 
cleared, he will certainly aſſent to this Propoſition, That the Sun is lucid, 
or that Saffron is yellow : And therefore it ſuch an aflent upon hearing 
cannot prove the 7deas innate,it can much leis the Propoſitions made up 
of thoſe /deas. If they have any innate Zdeas, I would be glad to be 
told, what, and how many they are. | 
No innate | +, 20, To which let me add : If there be any innate Jdeas, any 
deas in the 7/a5 in the mind, which the mind does not actually think on ; they 


"nm muſtbe lodg'd in the memory, and from thence muſt be brought in- 
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to view by Remembrance ; z. e- muſt be known, when they are re- 
membred, to have been perceptions in the mind before, unleſs Remem- 
brance can be without Remembrance. For to remember 1s to perceive 


any thing with memory, or with a conſciouſneſs, that it was known, 


or perceived before : without this, whatever 7dea comes into the mind 
is new, and.not remembred : This conſciouſneſs of its having been in 
the mind before, being that, which diſtinguiſhes Remembring from all 
other ways of Thinking, Whatever ea was never perceived by the 
mind, was never in the mind. Whatever Zea is in the mind, is ei- 
ther an aQual perception, or elſe having been an attual perception, is 
ſo in the mind, that by the memory it can be made an aQtual perce- 
ption again. Whenever there is the aQtual perception of any /dea with- 
out memory, the /dea appears perietly new and unknown before to 
the Underſtanding : Whenever the memory brings any /dea into 
actual view, it is with a conſciouſneſs, that it tad been there before, 
and was not wholly a Stranger to the mind. Whether this be not fo, 
I appeal to every ones obſervation : And then I defire an inſtance of 
any /dea pretended to be innate, which (before any impreſiion of it 
by ways hereafter to be mentioned) any one could revive and re- 
member as an Jdea, he had formerly known ; without which con- 
{ciouſneſs of a former perception there is no remembrance ; and what- 
ever {tea comes into the mind without that conſciouſneſs is not re- 
membred, or comes not out of the memory, nor can be faid to be in 
the mind before that appearance. For what is not either actually in 
view, or in the memory, .is in the mind no way at all, and 1s alt one 
as if it never had been there. Suppoſe a Child had the uſe of his 
Eyes till he knows and diſtinguiſhes colours ; but then cataracts ſhut 
the Windows, and he is forty or fifty years periectiy in the dark ; 
anc in that time perfetly loſes all memory of the /deas of colours, 
he once had, This was the caſe of a blind Man I once taſked with, 
who loft his ſight by the ſmall Pox when he was a Child, and had 
no more notion of colours, than one born Blind. I ask whether any 
ore can fay this Man had then any Zdeas of colours in his mind, any 


more than one born Blind ? And I think no body will fay, that ei- 
ther of them had in his mind any /dea of colours at all. His cataracts 


are couch'd, and then he has the /deas (which he remembers not) of 
colours, de novo, by his reſtor'd fight, convey'd to his mind, and that 
without any conſciouſneſs of a former acquaintance. And theſe now 
he can revive, and call to mind in the dark. In thts caſe all theſe 
Ideas of colours, which when out of view can be revivd with a con- 
ſciouſneis of a former acquaintance, being thus in the memory, are 
ſaid to be in the mind. The uſe I make of this is, that what- 
ever /dea being not actually in view, is in the mind, only 
by being in the memory ; and if it be not in the memory, it is not 
in the mind ; and if it be in the memory, it cannot by the memory 
be brought into atual view, without a perception that it comes out 
of the memory, which is this, that it had been known before, and is 
now remembred, It therefore there be any innate /deas, they muſt be 
in the memory, or elſe no where in the mind ; and if they be in the 
memory, they can be reviv'd without any impreſſion from withour, 
and whenever they are brought into the mind, they are remembred, 
z. ce. they bring with them a perception of their not being wholly new 
to it. This being a conſtant, and diſtinguiſhing ditterence between 
What is, and what is not in the memory, or in the mind ; that what 
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is not in the rnemory, whenever it appears there, appears pertectly 
new, and unknown before ; and what is in the memory, or in the 
mind, whenever it is ſuggeſted by the memory, appears not to be 
new, but the mind finds it in it ſelf, and knows it was there before. 
By this it may be tried, whether there be any innate /deas in the mind 
before impreſſion from Senſation or Refleftiov. 1 would tain mect with 
the Man, who when he came to the uſe of reaſon, or ar any other 
time remembred any of them : And to whom, after he was born, they 
were never new. Ifany one will fay, there are des in the mind, that 
are not in the memory ; I deſire him to explain himſelf, and make what 
he ſays intelligible. 
Principles nos $- 21. Beſides what T have already faid, there is another Reaſon, 
mate, be- why T doubr, that neither theſe, nor any other Principles are 1n- 
gig wy nate, I that am fully perſwaded, that the infinitely Wiſe G O D 
certainty, made all Things in perie& Wiſdom, cannot fatisfie my felt, why he 
ſhould be ſuppoſed to print upon the minds of Men, ſome univerial 
Principles ; whereof thoſe zhat are pretended innate, and coxcern Spe- 
culation, are of no great uſe ; and thoſe that concern Practice , not 
ſelf evident ; aud neither of them diſtinguiſhable from ſome other Truths, 
not allowed to be innate. For to what purpoſe ſhould Characters te 
graven on the Mind, by the Finger of God, which are not clearer 
there, than thoſe, which are afterwards introduced, or cannot be di- 
ſtinguiſh'd from them » If any one thinks there are ſuch innate /geas 
and Propoſitions, which by their clearneſs and uſefulneſs, are diſtin- 
guiſhable from all that is adventitious in. the mind, and acquired, 1t 
will not be a hard matter for him to tell us, which they are ; and 
then every one will be a fit Judge, whether they be ſo, or no. vince 
if there be ſuch innate /deas and Impreſſions, plainly difterent from 
all our other perceptions and knowledge, every one will find it true 
in himſelf. Of the evidence of theſe ſuppoſed innate Maxims, I have 
ſpoken already ; of their uſefulneſs, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more 
hereafter. 
Difference of Y. 22, To conclude, ſome deas forwardly ofter themſelves to all 
ous Pee. ry Men's Underſtandings ; and ſome forts of Truths reſult from any 7deas, 
upon the dif- AS ſoon as the mind puts them into Propofitions : Other Truths re- 
ferent appli- quire a train of /deas placed in order, a due comparing of them, and 
cation 9 19237 deductions made with attention, before they can be diſcovered, and 
afſented to. Some ot the firſt ſort, becauſe of their general and eaſie 
reception, have been miſtaken for innate : Bur the truth is, Zdezs and 
Notions are no more born with us, than Arts and Sciences ; though 
ſome of them, indeed, offer themſelves to our Faculties, more readily 
than others ; and therefore are more generally received : Though that 
roo, be according as the Organs of our Bodies, and Powers of our 
Minds, happen co be employ d ; God having fitted Men with faculties 
and means, to diſcover, receive, and retain Truths, accordingly as they 
are employ d. The great difference that is to be found in the Notions 
of Mankind, is, from the difterent uſe they put their Faculties to, 
whilſt ſome (and thoſe the moſt) taking things upon truſt, mifim- 
ploy their power of Aſſent, by lazily enflaving their Minds, to the 
Dictates and Dominion of others, in Dorines, which it is their Du- 
ty carefully ro examine ; and not blindly, with an implicit faith, to 
ſwallow : Others employing their Thoughts only about ſome tew 
things, grow acquainted ſufficiently with them, attain great degrees 


of knowledge in them, and are ignorant of all other, having never 
let 
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let their Thoughts looſe, in the ſearch of other Enquiries. Thus, tha 
the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two Right ones, is a 
Truth, as certain as any thing can be; and I think more evident, 
than many of thoſe Propoſitions, that go for Principles ; and yer 
there are millions, however expert in other things, who know not 
this ar all, becauſe they never ſet their Thoughts on work about fuch 
Angies : And he that certainly knows this Propoſition, may yet be 
utterly ignorant of the truth of other Propoſitions, in Mathematicks 
it ſelf, which are as clear and evident as this ; becauſe, in tis ſearch 
of thoſe mathematical Truths, he ſtopp'd his Thoughts ſhort, and 
went not ſo far. The fame may happen concerning the notions we 
have of the Being of a Deiry ; for though there be no Truth, which 
2 Man may mere evidently make out to himſelf, than the Exiſtence 
of a God, yet he that ſhall content himſelf with things, as he finds 
them, in: this World, as they miniſter to his Pleaſures and Paſſions, 
and not make enquiry a little farther into their Cauſes, Ends, and ad- 
mirable Contrivances, and purſue the thoughts thereof with diligence 
and attention, may live long without any notion of ſuch a Being : 
And if any Perſon hath, by talk, put ſuch a notion into his head, he 
may, perhaps, believe it : But if he hath never examined it, his know- 
ledge of it will be no perfeer, than his, who having been told, that 
the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two Right ones, takes jt 
upon truſt, without examining the demonſtration ; and may yield his 
aſſent as to a probable Opinion, but hath no knowledge of the truth 
of it ; which yet his Faculties, if carefully employ'd, were able to 
make clear and evident to him. But this only by the by, to ſhew 
how much our knowledge depends apon the right uſe of thoſe powers 
Nature hath beſtowed upon us, and how little upcn ſuch innate Prin- 
Ciples, as are in vain ſuppoſed to be in all Mankind for their dire ton ; 
which all Men could not but know, if they were there, or cle they 
would be there to no purpoſe : And which ſince all Men do not know, 
nor can viſtinguiſh from other adventitious truths, we may well con- 
clude there are no ſuch. 

9. 23. What cenſure, doubting thus of innate Principles, may de- x, mf 
ſerve irom Men, who will be apt to call it, pulling up the old toun- chmk and 
dations of Knowledge and Certainty, I cannot teil: I purſwade my fo 
{elt, at leaſt, that the way I have purſued, being conformable to Truth, Ws 15 
lays thoſe foundations ſurer. This I am certain, I have not made it 
my buſineſs, either to quit, or follow any Authority in the enſuing 
Diſcourſe : Truth has been my only aim ; and where-ever that has 
appeared to lead, my Thoughts have impartially followed, without 
minding, whether the footſteps of any other lay that way, or no. 
Not that I want a due reſpect to other Mens Opinions ; bur alter all, 
the greateſt reverence is due to Truth ; and, I hope, it wili not be 
thought arrogance, to fay, That, perhaps, we ſhould make greate 
progreſs in the diſcovery of rational and contemplative Xzow/edze, if 
we /ought it in the Fountain, the conjideration of Things themſelves ; 
and made ule rather of our own Thoughts, than other Mens to find 
It. For, I think, we may as rationally hope to ſee with other Mens 
Eyes, as to know by other Mens Underſtandings. So much as we 
our {cives conſider and comprehend of Truth and Reaſon, ſo much 
ve poſlcis of real and true Knowledge. The floating of other Mens 
Opinions in our brains makes us not one jct rhe more knowing, 

though 
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Concluſion, 


though rhey happen to be true. What in them was Science, 1s 1n us 
but Opiniatrity, whilſt we give up our Aſſent only to reverend Names, 
and do not, as they did, employ our own Reaſon to «rder/fand thoſe 
Truths, which gave them reputation. Ari/forle was certainly a know- 
ing Man, but no body ever thought him ſo, becauſe he blindly em- 
braced, and confidently vented the Opinions of another. And if the 
taking up of another's Principles, without examining them, made 
not him a Philoſopher, I ſuppoſe it will hardly make any bedy 
elſe ſo. In the Sciences, every one has ſo much, as he really knows 
and comprehends : What he believes only, and takes upen truſt, are 
but ſhreads ; which however well in the whole piece, make no 
conſiderable addition to his ſtock, who gathers them. Such borrow- 
ed Wealth, like Fairy-money, though it were Gold in the hand ſrom 
which he received it, will be but Leaves and Duſt when it comes 
to uſe. 

$. 24. When Men have found ſome general Propofitions that could 
not be doubted of, as ſoon as underſtood, it was, I know, a ſhort and 
eaſie way to conclude. them innate» This being once received, it eaſed 
the lazy from the pains of ſearch, and ſtopp'd the enquiry of the 
doubtful, concerning all that was once tiled innate: And it was of 
no ſmall advantage to thoſe who affeted to be Maſters and Teachers, 
to make this the Principle of Principles, That Principles muſt not 
be queſtioned : For having once eſtabliſhed this Tenet, That there 
are innate Principles, it put their Followers upon a neceſlity of re- 
ceiving ſome Dotftrines as ſuch ; which was to take them off from 
the uſe of their own Reaſon and Judgment, and put them upon be- 
lieving and taking them upon truſt, without farther examination : 
In which poſture of blind Credulity, they might be more eaſily go- 
verned by, and made uſeful to ſome ſort of Men, who had the skill 
and office to principle and guide them. Nor 1s it a ſmall power it 
gives one Man over another, to have the Authority to be the Dicta- 
tor of Principles, and Teacher of unqueſtionable Truths ; and to make 
a Man ſwallow that for an innate Principle, which may ſerve to his 
purpoſe, who teacheth them. Whereas had they examined the ways, 
whereby Men came to the knowledge of many univerſal 7raths, they 
would have found them to reſult in the minds of Men, from the be- 
ing of things themſelves, when duely conſidered ; and that they were 
diſcovered by . the application of thoſe Facuities, that were fitted by 
Nature to receive and judge of them, when duely employ d about 
them. 

d. 25. To ſhew how the Underſtanding preceeds herein, is the deſign 
of the following Diſcourſe ; which I ſhall procced to, when I have 
firſt premiſed, that hitherto to clear my way to thoſe foundations, 
which, I conceive are the only true ones, whereon to eſtabliſh thoſe 
Notions we can have of our own Knowledge, it hath been neceſſary 
for me to give an account of the Reaſons I had to doubt of innate 
Principles: And fince the Arguments which are againſt them, do, 
ſome of them, riſe from common received Opinions, I have been for- 
ced to take ſeveral things for granted, which is hardly avoidable to 
any one, whoſe Task it is to ſhew the falſhood, or improbability, of 
any Tenet ; it happening in Controverſial Diſcourtes, as it does in 
aſſaulting of Towns ; where, if the ground be bur firm, whereon 


the Batteries are erected, there is no farther enquiry of whom it is 
borrowed, 
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borrowed, nor whom it belongs to, fo it affords but a fit riſe for the 
preſent purpoſe. But in the future part of this Diſcourſe, deſigning 
to raiſe an Edifice uniform, and conſiſtent with it ſelf, as far as my 
own Experience and Obſervation will afliſt me, I hope, to crect it on 
fuch a Baſis, that T ſhall not need to ſhore it up with props and but- 
trices, leaning on borrowed or begg'd foundations: Or at leaſt, if 
mine prove a Caſtle in the Air, I will endeavour it ſhall be all of a 
piece, and hang together. Wherein I warn the Reader not to expect 
undeniable cogent demonſtrations, unleſs I may be allow'd the Pri- 
vilege, not ſeldom aſſumed by others, to take my Principles for gran- 
ted ; and then, I doubt not, but I can demonſtrate too. All rhat 1 ſhall 
ſay for the Principles I proceed on, is, that I can only appeal to Mens 
own unprejudiced Experiexce, and Obſervation, whether they be true, 
or no ; and this is enough for a Man who profeſles no more, than to 
lay down candidly and ireely his own Conjettures, concerning a Subject 
lying ſomewhat in the dark,without any other deſign,than an unbiaſs'd 
enquiry aſter Truth. 
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of Ideas in general, and their Original. 


ad that which his Mind is employ'd about whilſt thinking, pen of Think 
 * being the Zxeas, that are there, 'tis paſt doubt, that Men © 
have in their Minds ſeverai /zeas, ſuch as are thoſe ex- 

preſſed by the words, Whiteneſs, Hardneſs, Sweetneſs, Thinking, Motion, 
Man, Elephant, Army, Drunkenneſs, and others : It is in the firſt. place 
then to be enquired, How he comes by them 2 I know it is a received 
Dodrine,That Men have native /deas, and Original Characters ſtamped 
upon their Minds, in their very firſt being. This Opinion I have at 
large examined already ; and, I ſuppoſe, what I have faid in thefore-go- 
ng Book, will be much more eaſily admitted,when I have ſhewn, whence 
the Underſtanding may get all the 7deas it has, and by what ways and 
degrees they may come into the Mind ; for which I ſhall appeal to eve- 
ry ones own Obſervation and Experience. 

d. 2. Ler us then ſuppoſe the Mind to be, as we ſay, white Paper,void 1! Ideas come 
of all Characters, without any Zdeas ; How comes it to be furniſhed 2 from Senſa- 
Vhence comes it by that vaſt ſtore, which the buſie and boundleſs Fan- 727,77 Ref 
cy of Man has painted on it, with an almoſt endleſs variety ? Whence has 
it all the materials of Reaſon and Knowledge? To this I anſwer, in one 
word, From Experzence : In that, all our Knowledge is founded ; and 
from that it uitimately derives it ſelf. Our Obſervation employ'd ei- 
ther about external, ſenfible Objetts ; or about the internal Operations of 
our Minds, perceived and refleted on by our ſeives, is that, which ſup- 
plies our Underſtandings with all the materials of \thinking. Theſe two 
are the Fountains of Knowledge, from whence all the /deas we have, or 
can naturally have, do ſpring. 

I. 3. Firſt, Our Sexfes, converſant about particular ſenſible ObjeQs, 74e otjea: of 

do convey into the Mind, ſeveral diſtin&t Perceptions of things, accor- Senſation one 
ding to thoſe various ways, wherein thoſe Objects do affect them : And $9#c< of Ideas. 
thus we come by thoſe /deas, we have of Tellow, White, Heat, Cold, 
Soft, Hard, Bitter, Sweet, and all thoſe which we call fenſible quali- 
ties, which when I fay the ſenſes convey into the mind, I mean, they 
from external abjects convey into the mind what produces there thoſe 
Perceptions. This great Source, of moſt of the /deas we have, depend- 
ing wholly upon our Senſes, and derived by them to our Underſtand- 
ing, I all SENSATION. | 


d. I. þ4 = Man being conſcious to himſelf, That he thinks, and Idea is :be 0b. 
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4-2 T he Original of our Ideas. Book 1I. 
The Opera- C. 4. Secondly, The other Fountain, from which Experience furniſh. 
_— ie o. Eth the Underſtanding with Jdeas, is the Perception of the Operations 
ther Source of of our own Minds within us, as it is employ'd about the /eas it has got; 
hems. which Operations, when the Soul comes'to reflect on, . and conſider, do 
furniſh the Underſtanding with another ſett of eas, which could not 
be had from things without : and ſuchare, Perception, Thinking, Doubt- 
ing, Believing, Reaſoning, Knowing, Willing, and all the difterent aQings 
of our own Minds ; which we being conſcious of, and obſerving in our 
ſelves, do from theſe receive into our Underſtanding, as diſtinct 7deas, 
as we do from Bodies affecting our Senſes. This Source of /deas, every 
Man has wholly in himſelf : And though it be not Senſe, as having no- 
thing to do with external Objects ; yet it is very like it, and might pro- 
perly enough be call'd internal Senſe. But as I call the other Sexſat or, 
ſoI call ths REFLECTION, the deas it affords being ſuch only, 
as the Mind gets by reflefting on its own Operations within it ſelf. By 
REFLECTION then, in the following part of this Diſcourſe, I 
would be underſtood to mean, that notice which the Mind takes of its 
own Operations, and the manner of them, by reaſon whereof, there 
come to be eas of theſe Operations in the Underſtanding. Theſe two, 
I fay, viz. External,Material rhings,as the Objects of SENS ATION; 
and the Operations of our own Minds within, as the Objeds of R E- . 
FLECTION, are, to me, the only Originals, from whence all our 
1deas take their beginnings. The term Operatioxs here, I uſe in a large 
ſence, as comprehending not barely the Actions of the Mind about its 
{deas, but ſome ſort of Paſſions ariſing ſometimes from them, ſuch as 
is the fatisfaRion or uneaſineſs arifing from any thought. 
a ag. $. 5. The Underſtanding ſeems to me, not to have the leaſt glimmer- 
are of the one 10g of any Zdeas, which it doth not receive from one of theſe two. Ex- 
or the other of ternal Objeds furniſh the Mind with the Ideas of ſenſible qualities, which 
theſe. are all thoſe different perceptions they produce in us : And the 47nd 
furniſhes the Underſtanding with Ideas of its own Operations. Thee, 
when we have taken a full ſurvey of them, and their ſeveral modes, and 
the Compoſitions made out of them, we ſhall find to contain all our 
whole ſtock of /deas ; and that we have nothing in our Minds, which 
did not come in, one of theſe two ways. Let any one examine his own 
Thoughts, and throughly ſearch into his Underſtanding, and then ler 
him tell me, Whether all the original eas he has there, are any other 
than of the Objects of his Sexſes, or of the Operations of his Mind,con- 
ſidered as Objeds of his Refle#zon : and how great a maſs of Knowledge 
ſoever he imagines to be lodged there, he will,upon taking a ſtrict view, 
ſee, that he has zo? avy Idea zn his Mind, but what one of theſe two have 
imprinted; though, perhaps, with infinite variety compounded and en- 
larged by the Underſtanding, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
Obſervable in Y 6. He that attentively confiders the ſtate of a Chi/d, at his firſt 
Children, Coming into the World, will have little reafon to think him ſtored with 
plenty of /deas, that are to be the matter of his future Knowledge. 'Tis 
by degrees he comes to be furniſhed with them : And though the /deas 
of obvious and familiar qualities, imprint themſelves, before the Memo- 
ry begins to keep a Regilter of Time and Order, yet 'tis often ſo late be- 
fore ſome unuſual qualities come in the way,that there are jew Men that 
cannot recollect the beginning of their acquaintance with them : And if 
it were worth while,no doubt a Child might be ſo ordercd,as to have bur 
a very few, even of the ordinary eas, till he were grown up to a Man. 
But being ſurroundgd with Bodhes,that perpetually and divertly affect us, 
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variety of /deas, whether care be taken about it or no, are imprinted 
on the Minds of Children. Light, and Colours, are buſie and at hand 
every where, when the Eye is but open ; Soxnds, and ſome tangible 
Qualities fail not to follicite their proper Senſes, and force an entrance 
to the Mind ; but yet, Ithink, it will be granted eaſily, That if a Child 
were kept in a place, where he never ſaw any other but Black and White, 
till he were a Man, he would have no more 7deas of Scarlet or Green, 
than he that from his Childhood never taſted an Oyſter,or a Pine-Apple, 


has of thoſe particular Reliſhes. | 
$. 7. Men then come to be furniſhed, with fewer or more {imple Men are 4ij- 

Ideas from without, according as the 04jeds, they converſe with,afford f o _ __ 

oreater or leſs variety ; and from the Operation of their Minds within, pf = 

according as they more or leſs reflef on them. For, though he that 722 #0 the dif- 

contemplates the Operations of his Mind, cannot but have plain and Ons 

clear /deas of them ; yet unleſs he turn his Thoughts that way, and _ 

conſiders them arzentively,he will no more have clear and diſtin des 

of all the Operations of his Mind, and all that may be obſerved therein, 

than he will have all the particular /Jeas of any Landicape, or of the 

Parts and Motions of a Clock, who will not turn his Eyes to it, and 

with attention heed all the Parts of it. The Picture, or Clock may be 

ſo placed, that they may come in his way every Day ; but yet he will 

have but a conſuſed /zea of all the Parts they are made up of, till he 

applies himſelf with attention, to conſider them each in particular, 

$. 8. And hence we ſee the Reaſon, why 'tis pretty late, before moſt 19eas of Re- 
Children get 1deas of the Operations of their own Minds ; and ſome flexion later, 
have not any very clear, or perfe&t eas of the greateſt part of them all — » Wang 
their Lives. Becauſe, though they paſs there continually ; yet like float- —_— 
ing Viſions, they make not deep Impreſſions enough, to leave in the 
Mind clear diſtin laſting /deas, till the Underſtanding turns inwards 
upon its ſelf, reflets on its own Operations, and makes them the Ob- 
ject of its own Contemplation. Children, when they come firſt into it, 
are ſurrounded with a world of new things, which, by a conſtant folli- 
citation of their ſenſes, draw the mind'conſtantly to them, forward to 
take notice of new, and apt to be delighted with the variety of chang- 
ing objects. Thus the firſt years are uſually imploy'd and diverted in 
looking abroad, and acquainting themſelves with what is to be found 
without ; and fo growing up in a conſtant attention to outward Senfa- 
tions, ſeldom make any conſiderable Refle&ion on what paſſes with- 
in _ till they come to be of riper Years ; and ſome ſcarce ever 
at all, 

d. 9g. To ask, at what time a Man has firſt any Ideas, is to ask, when The Sou! be- 
he begins to perceive, having /deas and Perception being the ſame thing. £779 #9 have 
I know it is an Opinion, that the Soul always thinks,and that it has the nr —_ - 
actual Perception of /deas in its ſelf conſtantly, as long as it exiſts ; and —_ 
that aQual thinking is as inſeparable from the Soul, as aQtual Extenſion 
is from the Body ; which if true, to enquire after the beginning of a 
Man's /deas, 1s the ſame, as to enquire alter the beginning of his Soul. 

For by this Account, Soul and its deas, as Body and its Extenſion, will 
begin to exiſt both at the ſame time. | 

d. 10. But whether the Soul be ſuppoſed to exiſt antecedent to,or coe- The Sou! 
val with, or ſome time after the firſt Rudiments of Organiſation, or the thinks not at- 
beginnings of Life in the Body, I leave to be diſputed by thoſe, who 7253 #974: 
have better thought of that matter. I confeſs my ſelf, to have one 141-nts 
thoſe dull Souls, that doth not perceive it ſelf always to comemplate 
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Tdeas, nor can conceive it any more neceſſary for the Sox! always rg 
think, than for the Body always to move : the perception of /deas, be. 
ing (asI conceive) to the Soul, what motion is to the Body, not its Ef- 
ſence, but one of its Operations : And therefore, though thinking be 
ſuppoſed never ſo much the proper Action of the Soul ; yer it 1s not ne- 
ceſlary, to fuppoſe, that it ſhould be always thinking, always in Action. 
That, perhaps, is the Privilege of the infinite Author and Preſerver of all 
things, who never ſlumbers nor ſleeps ; but is not competent to any finite 


Being, at leaſt not to the Soul of Man, We know certainly by Expe- 


rience, that we ſometimes think, and thence draw this infaliible Con- 
ſequence, That there is ſomething in us, that has a Power to think : Bur 
whether that Subſtance perpetually thinks, or no, we can be no farther 
aſſured, than Experience informs us. For to ſay, that actual thinking is 
eſſential to the Soul, and inſeparable from it, is to beg, what is in Que- 
ſtion, and not to prove it by Reaſon ; which is neceſſary to be done, if 
it be not a ſelf-evident Propoſition. But whether this, 7hat the Soul al- 
ways thinks, be a ſelf-evident Propoſition, that every Body aſlents to at 
firſt hearing, I appeal to Mankind. *Tis doubted whether I thought all 
laſt night, or no; the Queſtion being about a matter of fact, tis begging 
it, to bring, as a proof for it, an Hypotheſis, which is the very thing in 
diſpute : by which way one may prove any thing, and 'tis but ſuppo- 
ſing that all watches, whilſt the balance beats, think, and 'tis ſufficient- 
ly proved, and paſt doubt that my watch thought all laſt night. Bur 
he, that would not deceive himſelf, ought to build his Hypotheſis on 
matter of fa, and make it out by ſenſible experience, and not preſume 
on matter of fat, becauſe of his Hypotheſis, that is, becauſe he ſuppoſes 
it to be fo : which way of proving, amounts to this, That I muſt neceſſa- 
rily think all laſt night, becauſe another ſuppoſes I always think, though 
I my ſelf cannot perceive, that I always do ſo. 

But Men in love with their Opinions, may not only ſuppoſe what is 
in queſtion, but alledge wrong matter of fat. How elfe could any one 
make it an 7»ferexce of mine, that a thing is not, becauſe we are not ſen- 
ſible of it in our ſleep. 1 do not fay there is-no Soul in a Man, becauſe he 
is not ſenſible of it in his ſleep ; But I do fay,he cannot think at any time 


waking or ſleeping, without being ſenſible of it. Our being ſenſible of 


it is not neceſlary to any thing, but to our thoughts; and to them it is; 
and to them it will always be neceſſary, till we can think without being 
conſcious of it. 

d. x1. I grant that the Soul in a waking Man is never without thought, 
becauſe it is the condition of being awake: But whether ſleeping with- 
out dreaming be not an Afﬀection of the whole Man, Mind as well as 


| Body, may be worth a waking Man's Conſideration ; it being hard to 


conceive, that any thing ſhould think, and not be conſcious of it. If the 
Soul doth think in a ſleeping Man, without being conſcious of it, I ask, 
whether, during ſuch thinking, it has any Pleaſure or Pain, or be capable 
of Happineſs or Miſery? I am fure the Man is not, no more than the Bed 
or Earth helies on. For to be happy or miſerable without being conſcious 
of it, ſeems to me utterly inconſiſtent and impoſſible. Or it it be poſſible, 
that the Soul can, whilſt the Body is ſleeping, have its Thinking, Enjoy- 
ments, and Concerns, its Pleaſure or Pain apart, which the Man is not 
conſcious of, nor partakes in, Ir is certain, that-Socrares aſleep, and S9- 


crates awake, is not the fame Perſon ; but his Soul when he ſleeps, and 


Socrates the Man conſiſting of Body and Soul when he is waking,are two 


Perſons: Since waking Socrates, has no Knowledge of, or Concernment 
for 
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for that Happineſs, or Miſery of his Soul, which it enjoys alone by 1t 
ſelf whilſt he ſleeps, without perceiving any thing of it, no more than 
he has for the Happineſs, or Milery of a Man in the Z#d/zs, whom he 
knows not. For it we take wholly away all Conſciouſneſsof our Actions 
and Senſations, eſpecially of Pleaſure and Pain, and the concernment 
that accompanies it, it will be hard to know wherein to place perſonal 
Identity. | 

d. ug The Soul, during found Sleep, thinks, ſay theſe Men. /7b//t If a Nee ping 

it thinks and perceives, it is capable certainly of thoſe of Delight or je xp M 
Trouble, as well as any other Perceptions; and 7t mnſt neceſſarily be con- ing i, the 
ſcious of its own Perceptions. Bat it has all this apart : The ſleeping /eepmg and 
Man, *tis plain, is conſcious of nothing of all this. Let us ſuppoſe then _— _ 
the Soul of Caftor, whilſt he is ſleeping, retired from his Body, which is /oz.. 
no impoſilible Suppoſition for the Men I have here to do with, who 1o 
liberally allow Life,without a thinking Soul to all other Animals. Theſe 
Men cannot then judge it impoſſible, or a contradiction, That the Bo- 
dy ſhould live without the Soul ; nor that the Soul ſhould ſubfilt and 
think, or have Perception, even Perception of Happineſs or Miſery, 
without the Body. Let us then, as I fay; ſuppoſe the Soul of Ca/or ſe- 
parated, during his Sleep, from his Body, to think apart. Let us fup- 
poſe too, that it chooſes for its Scene of Thinking, the Body of another 
Man, v.g. PoJax,; who is ſleeping without a Soul - For if Ca#7or's Soul, 
can think whilſt Caſtor is afleep, what Caſtor is never conſcious of, *tis 
no matter what Place it chooſes to think in. We have here then the 
Bodies of two Men with only one Soul between them, which we will 
ſuppoſe to ſleep and wake by turns; and the Soul Mill thinking in the 
waking Man, whereof the ſleeping Man is never conſcious, has never 
the leaſt Perception. I ask then, Whether Ca#ffor and Po4nx, thus, with 
only one Soul between them, which thinks and perceives in one, what 
the other is never conſcious of, nor is concerned for, are not two as di- 
ſtint Perſons, as Caſtor and Hercales ; or, as Socrates, and Plato were? 
And whether one of them might nor be'very happy, and the other very 
miſerable 2 Juſt by the fame reaſon, they make the Soul and the Man 
two Perſons, who make the Soul think apart, what the Man is not con- 
ſcious of. For, I ſuppoſe, no body will make Identity of Perſons,to con- 
ſiſt in the Soul's being united to the very ſame numerical particles of 
matter : For if that be neceſſary to Identity, 'twill be impoſſible, in that 
conſtant flux of the particles of our Bodies, that any Man ſhould be the 
ſame Perſon, two days, or two moments together. 

9. x3. Thus, methinks, every drouſie nod ſhakes their DoArine,who Impoſſible ro 
teach, That the Soul is always thinking. Thoſe, at leaſt, who do at any 779, 
time /leep without dreaming, can never beconvinced, That their Thoughts pe ks 
are ſometimes for four hours buſie without their knowing of it ; and if 4reaming,cthae 
they are taken in the very act, waked in the middle of that ileeping ©” 9% 
contemplation, can give no manner of account of it. 

d. 14. Twill perhaps be ſaid, That the Soul thinks,cven ix the ſoundeſt Tha: Men 
Sleep, but the Memory retains it not, That the Soul in a ſleeping Man 4am wits- 
ſhould be this moment buſlie a thinking,and the next moment in a wak- };;ag 1 7 
ing Man, not remember, nor be able to recolle&t one jot of all thoſe van: urged, 
Thoughts, is very hard to be conceived, and would need ſome better 
Proot than bare Afſertion, to make it be believed. For who can without - 
any more ado, but being barely told ſo, imagine, That the greateſt part 
of Men, do, during all their Lives, for ſeveral hours every Day, think 
of ſomething, which if they were asked, even in the middle of theſe 

j Thoughts, 
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Thoughts, they could remember nothing at all of? Moſt Men, I think, 
paſs a great part of their Sleep without dreaming. I once knew a Man, 
that was bred a Scholar, and had no bad Memory, who told me, he had 
never dream'd in his Life, till he had that Fever, he was then newly re- 
covered of, which was about the Five or Six and Twenticth Year of his 
Age. I ſuppoſe the World affords more ſuch Inſtances : At leaſt every 
ones Acquaintance will furniſh him with Examples enough of ſuch, as 
paſs moſt of their Nights without dreaming. 
Upon this d. 15. Zo think often, and never to retain it ſo much as on? moment, is 
Hhpothefis, a very uſeleſs ſort of thinking : and the Soul in ſuch a ſtare of thinking, 
the Thoughts does very little, if at all, excel that of a Looking-glaſs, which conſtantly 
ts = ; > receives variety of Images, or /zeas,but retains none ; they diſappear and 
be moſt ratio- Vaniſh, and there remain no footſteps of them ; the Looking-glaſs is ne- 
—_ ver the better for ſuch eas, nor the Soul for ſuch Thoughts. Perhaps 
it will be faid, that in a waking Man, the materials of the Body are em- 
ploy'd, and made uſe of, in thinking ; and that the memory of Thoughts, 
is retained by the impreſſions that are made on the Brain,and the traces 
there left after ſuch thinking ; but that in the #h:uking of the Soul, which 
is not perceived i» a ſleeping Man, there the Soul thinks apart, and ma- 
king no #ſe of the Organs of the Body, leaves no impreſſions on it, and con- 
ſequently no memory of ſuch Thoughts. Not to mention again the abſur- 
dity of two diſtin Perſons, which follows from this Suppoſition, I an- 
ſwer farther, That whatever Zdeas the Mind can receive, and contem- 
plate without the help of the Body, it is reaſonable to conclude,it can re- 
tain without the help of the Body too, or elfe the Soul, or any ſeparate 
Spirit, will have but little advantage by thinking. It it has no memory 
of its own Thoughts ; if it cannot record them for its uſe, and be able 
to recal them upon any occaſion ; if it cannot refle&t upon what is paſt, 
and make uſe of its former Experiences,Reaſonings, and Contemplations, 
to what purpoſe does it think They, who make the Soul a thinking 
Thing at this rate, will not make it a much more noble Being, than 
thoſe do, whom they condemn, for allowing it to be nothing but the 
ſubtileſt parts of Matter. Characters drawn on Duſt, that the firſt breath 
of wind effaces; or Impreſſions made on a heap of Atoms, or animal 
Spirits, are altogether as uſeful, and render the Subject as noble, as the 
Thoughts of a Soul that periſh in thinking ; that once out of fight, are 
gone tor ever, and leave no memory of themſelves behind them. Na- 
ture never makes excellent things, for mean or no uſes : and it is hardly 
to be conceived, that our infinitely wiſe Creator, ſhould make fo admira- 
ble a Faculty, as the power of Thinking, that Faculty which comes near- 
eſt the Excellency of his own incomprehenſible Being,to be fo idlely and 
uſeleſly employ'd, at leaſt = part of its time here, as to think conſtantly, 
without remembring any of thoſe Thoughts, without doing any good to 
its ſelf or others, or being any way uſeful toany other part of the Crea- 
tion. If we will examine it, we ſhall not find, I ſuppoſe, the motion of 
dull and ſenſleſs matter, any where in the Univerſe, made fo little uſe of, 
and ſo wholly thrown away. 
On this Hypo- F. 16. 'Tis true, we have ſometimes inſtances of Perception, whilſt we 
_— - Soul are aſleep, and retain the memory of thoſe Thoughts: but how exrrava= 
Ideas noe ders. 24nr and incoherent for the moſt part they are ; how little conformable 
ved from Sen- to the Perfetion and Order of a rational Being, thoſe who are acquainted 
prnawny of RE with Dreams, need not be told. This I would willingly be fatisfted 1n, 
there i 10 ap- Whether the Soul, when it thinks thus apart,and as it were ſeparate from 


pearance. © the Body, adts leſs rationally than when conjointly with it, or no : If 
its 
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its ſeparate Thoughts be leſs rational, then theſe Men muſt fay,That the 
Soul owes the perfeRion of rational thinking to the Body : It it does nor, 
?* ic 2 wonder thar our Dreams ſhould be, for the moſt part, ſo frivolous 
and irrational ; and that the Soul ſhould retain none of its more rational 
Soliloquies and Meditations. | | 

$. 17. Thoſe who ſo confidently tell us, That the Soul always actually If I gr | 
thinks, I would they would alſo tell us, what thoſe /deas are, that are in _ _ 
the Soul of a Child, before, or juſt at the union with the Body, before it «je can know | 
hath received any by Senſation. The Dreams of ſleeping Men, are, as [ #:. 
rake it, all made ap of the waking Man's Ideas, ny” ng the moſt part, 
oddly put together. *Tis ſtrange, if the Soul has /deas of its own, that 
it derived not from Senſation or Reflefow, (as it muſt have, if it thought 
before it received any impreſſions from the Body) that it ſhould never, 
in its private thinking, (fo private, that the Man himſelf perceives it 
not) retain any of them, the very moment it wakes out of them, and 
then make the Man glad with new diſcoveries. Who can find it reaſon, 
that the Soul ſhould, 1n its retirement, during ſleep, have ſo many hours 
thoughts,and yet never light on any of thoſe /deas it borrowed not from 
Senſation or Reflefion, or at leaſt preſerve the memory of none, but 
ſuch, which being occaſioned from the Body, muſt needs be leſs natural 
to a Spirit ? *Tis ſtrange, the Soul ſhould never once in a Man's whole 
life, recal over any of its pure, native Thoughts, and thoſe 7eas it had 
before it borrowed any thing from the Body ; never bring into the wa- 
king Man's view, any other /deas, but what have a tangue of the Cask, 
manifeſtly derive their Original from that union. If it always thinks, 
and fo had 7deas before it was united, or before it received any from the 
Body, 'tis not to be ſuppoſed, but that during leep, it recolleds its na- 
tive /deas, and during that retirement from communicating with the 
Body, whilſt it thinks by it ſelf, the /eas, it is buſted abour, ſhould be, 
ſometimes at leaſt, thoſe more natural and congenial ones it had in it 
ſelf, underived from the Body or its 6wn Operations about them: which 
ſince the waking Man never remembers, we muſt from this Hypotheſis 
conclude, either that the Soul remembers ſomething that the Man does 
not ; or elſe that Memory belongs only to ſuch eas, as are derived 
from the Body, or the minds Operations about them. 

$. 18. I would be glad alſo to learn from theſe Men, who ſo confident- rw kuws 
ly pronounce, that the humane Soul, or, which is all one, that a Man al- 4 one that 
ways thinks, how they come to know it ; nay, how they come to know, ws-op- Ao 
that they themſelves think,when they themſelves do not perceive it. This, For if it be 
I am afraid, is to be fure, without proofs ; and to know, without per- 7 4 /e{Fevi- 
ceiving : *Tis, I ſuſpe, a confuſed Notion, taken up to ſerve an Hypo- = _ 
theſis ; and none of thoſe clear Truths, that either their own Evidence prof. 
force us to admit, or common Experience makes it impudence to deny. 

For the moſt that can be faid of it, is, That 'tis poſſible the Soul may al- 
ways think, but not always retain it in memory : And, I fay, it is as poſ- 
ſible, that the Soul may not always think ; and much more probable, 
that it ſhould ſometimes not think, than that it ſhould often think, and 
that a long while together, and not be conſcious to it ſelf the next mo- 
ment after, that it had thought. . 

d. 19. To ſuppoſe the Soul to think, and the Man not perceive it, is, Proud But 
as has been ſaid, to make two Perſons in one Man: And if one conſider #2 thinking, 
well theſe Men's way of ſpeaking, one ſhall be lead into a ſuſpicion, that _— -- "a 
they do ſo. For they who tell us, that the Soul always thinks, do never, Co —_ 
that I remember, fay, That a Man always thinks. Can the Soul think, Fricd improba- 
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and not the Man ? Or a Man think,and not be conſcious of it ? This, per- 
haps, would be ſuſpected of Fargon in others. If they fay, The Man 
thinks always, but 1s not always conſcious of it ; they may as well fay, 
His Body is extended, without having parts. For 'tis altogether as in- 
telligible to fay, that a body 1s extended without parts, as that any thing 
_ thinks withoat being conſcious of it, or perceiving, that it does ſo. They 
who talk thus, may, with as much reaſon, if it be neceſſary to their Hy- 
pothelſis, ſay, That a Man is always hungry,but that he does not always 
feel it : Whereas hunger conſiſts in that very ſenſation, as thinking con- 
ſiſts in being conſcious that one thinks. Tf they fay, That a Man is al- 
ways conſcious to himſelf of thinking ; I ask, How they know it 2 Con- 
{ciouſneſs is the perception of what paſſes in a Man's own mind. Can 
another Man perceive, that I am conſcious of any thing,when I perceive 
it not my ſelf? No Man's Knowledge here, can go beyond his Experi- 
ence. Wake a Man out of a ſound ſleep, and ask him, What he was that 
moment thinking on. If he himſelf be conſcious of nothing he then 
thought on, he muſt be a notable Diviner of Thoughts, that can aſſure 
him, that he was thinking: May he not with more reaſon aflure him, he 
was not aſleep 2 This is ſomething beyond Philoſophy ; and it cannot 
be leſs than Revelation,that diſcovers to another, Thoughts in my mind, 
when I can find none there my ſelf : And they muſt needs have a pene- 
trating ſight, who can certainly ſee, that I think,when I cannot perceive 
it my felt, and when I declare, that I do not; and yet can ſee, that Dogs 
or Elephants do not think, when they give all the demonſtration of it 
imaginable, except only telling us, that they do ſo. This ſome may 
ſuſpect to bea ftep beyond the Roſecrucians ; it ſeeming eaſier to make 
ones ſelf inviſible to others, than to make another's thoughts viſible to 
me, which are not viſible ro himſelf. Burt *tis but defining the Soul to 
be a ſubſtance, that atways thinks, and the buſineſs is done. If ſuch a 
definition be of any Authority, I know not what it can ſerve for, but 
to make many Men ſuſpe&t, That they have no Souls at all, ſince they 
find a good part of their Lives paſs away without thinking. For no De- 
finitions, that I know, no Suppoſitions of any Sect, are of force enough 
to deſtroy conſtant Experience; and, perhaps, 'tis the affectation of 
knowing beyond what we perceive, that makes ſo much uſeleſs diſpute, 

and nolle, in the World. 
No Ideas but >. 20. I ſee no Reaſon therefore to believe, that the Soul thinks before 
Ine _ the Senſes have furniſhed it with Ideas to think on; and as thoſe are in- 
ion, evident, Creaſed, and retained ; fo it comes, by Exerciſe, to improve its Faculty of 
A *4 iy thinking 1n the ſeveral parts of it, as well as afterwards,by compounding 
To thoſe Zdeas, and refleting on its own Operations, it increaſes its Stock 
as well as Facility, in remembring, imagining, reaſoning, and other 

modes ol thinking. 

d. 21. He that will ſuffer himſelf, to be informed by Obſervation and 
Experience, and not make his own Hypotheſis the Rule of Nature, will 
find few Signs of a Soul accuſtomed to much thinking in a new born 
Child, and much fewer of any Reaſoning at all. And yer it is hard to 
imagine, that the rational Soul ſhould think ſo much, and not reaſon at . 
all. And he that will conſider, that Infants, newly come into the World, 
ſpend the greateſt part of their time in Sleep, and are ſeldom awake, but 

- when either Hunger calls for the Teat, or ſome Pain, (the moſt impor- 
tunate of all Senſations) or ſome other violent Zea, forces the mind to 
perceive, and attend to it. He, I ſay, who conſiders this, will, perhaps, 
find Reaſon to imagine, That a Fetus in the Mother's Womb, differs _ 

muc 
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much from the State of a Vegetable ; but paſſes the greateſt part of its 
time Without Perception or Thought, doing very little, but fleep in a 
Place, where it needs not ſeek for Food, and is ſurrounded with Liquor, 
always equally ſoft, and near of the fame Temper ; where the Eyes have 
no Light, and the Ears, fo ſhut up, are not very ſuſceptible of Sounds ; 
and where there is little or no variety, or change of Objects to move the 
Senſes. 

$. 22. Follow a Child from its Birth, and obſerve the alterations that 
time makes , and you ſhall find, as the mind by the Senſes comes more 
and more to be furniſhed with 7deas, it comes to be more and more 
awake ; thinks more, the more it has matter to think on. After ſome 
time, it begins to know the Objes, which being moſt familiar with it, 
have made laſting Impreſſions. Thus it comes, by degrees, to know the 
Perſons it daily converſes with, and diſtinguiſh them from Strangers ; 
which are Inſtances and Effects of its coming to retain and diſtinguiſh 
the /deas the Senſes convey to it : And ſo we may obſerve, how the 
Mind,by degrees,improves in theſe,and advaxces to the Exerciſe of thoſe 
other Faculties of Exlarging, Compounding, and Abſtraiting its Ideas, and 
of reaſoning about rhem, and refle&ting upon all theſe, of which, I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak more hereafter. 

d. 23. Ifit ſhall be demanded then,hen 4 Man begins to have any Ideas ? 
Ithink, the true Anſwer is, When he firſt has any Senſation. For ſince 
there appear not to be any /deas in the mind, before the Senſes have con- 
veyed any in, I conceive that [eas in the Underſtanding, are coeval 
with Senſation ; which is ſuch an Impreſſion or Motion, made in ſome 
part of the Bedy, as makes it be taken notice of in the Under- 


ſtanding. 


$. 24. The /npreſions then, that are made on our Senſes by outward No 14eas bus 
Objects, that are extrinſical to the Mind, and 77s own Operations, about #79 Senſa- 


theſe Impreſſions, 7eflefed on by its ſelf, as proper QbjeQs to be contem- 


plated by it, are, I conceive, the Original of all Knowledge ; and the firſt if we obſerve 
Capacity of Humane [Intelle&, is, That the mind is fitted to receive the ©-#@ren. 


Impreſſions made on it ; either, through the Sexſes, by outward Objects ; 
orby its own Operations, when it reflefs on them. This 1s the firſt 
ſtep a Man makes towards the Diſcovery of any thing, and the Ground- 
work, whereon to build all thoſe Notions, which ever he ſhall have na- 
turally in this World. All thoſe ſublime Thoughts, which towre above 
the Clouds, and reach as high as Heaven its ſelf, rake their Riſe and Foot- 
ing here : In all that great Extent wherein the mind wanders, in thoſe 
remote Speculations, it may ſeem to be elevated with, it ſtirs not one 
jot beyond thoſe /deas, which Senſe or Reflefion, have offered for its 
Contemplation. 


d. 25. In this Part, the 7nderſtanding is meerly paſſive ; and whether 7 the rece- 


or no, it will have theſe Beginnings, and as it were materials of Know- 


ledge, is not in its own Power. For the Objects of our Senſes, do, many &;,,; 
of them, obtrude their particular /Jeas upon our minds, whether we ding is moſt of 
will or no: And the Operations of our minds, will not let us be without, © 2agie. 


at leaſt ſome obſcure Notions of them. No Man, can be wholly ignorant 
of whar hedoes, when he thinks. Theſe ſimple Ideas, when offered to 
the mind, the Underftanding can no more retuſe to have, nor alter, when 
they are imprinted, nor blot them out; and make new ones in it ſelf, 
than a mirror can refuſe, alter, or obliterate the Images or /deas, which 
the Objects ſet before it do therein produce. As the Bodies that fur- 


round us,do diverſly afte&-our Organs, the mind is forced to receive the 
| Impreſſions 


C 
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Impreſſions ; and cannot avoid the Perception of thoſe /deas that are 
annexed to them. | WL 


LO — 


CH AP. IL 
Of ſimple Ideas. 


Uncompoun- \. x. HE better to underſtand the Nature, Manner, and Extent of 
ded Appearane Y our Knowledge, one thing is carefully to be obſerved, concer- 
us ning the Zecas we have ; and that is, That fome of them are /mple, and 
ſome complex. : | 
Though the Qualities that afte& our Senſes, are, in the things them- 
' ſelves, ſo united and blended, that there is no ſeparation, no diſtance be- 
tween them ; yet 'ris plain, the 7deas they produce in the Mind, enter 
by the Senſes ſimple and unmixed. For though the Sight and Touch often 
take in from the ſameObjet, at the ſame time, different 7deas; as a Man 
ſees at once Morion and Colour ; the Hand feels Softneſs and Warmth in 
the fame piece of Wax : Yet the ſimple eas thus united in the fame 
Sabje&;, are as perfeQly diſtin, as thoſe that come in by different Sen- 
ſes. The coldneſs and hardneſs, which a Man feels in a piece of 7ce, be- 
ing as diſtin 7deas in the Mind, as the:Smell and Whiteneſs of a Lily ; 
or as the taſte of Sugar, and ſmell of a Roſe : And there is nothing can be 
plainer to a Man, than the clear and diſtinct Perception he has of thoſe 
ſimple /deas ; which being each in it- ſelf uncompounded, contains in it 
nothing but oxe «#niform Appearance, or Conception in the mind, and is 
not diſtinguiſhable into different deas. 
The mind can Y-2+ Theſe ſimple /deas,the Materials of all our Knowledge,are ſuggeſt- 
neither make ed and furniſhed to the Mind, only by thoſe two ways above mentioned, 
nor deſtroy iz. Senſation and Refletion. When the Underſtanding is once ſtored with 
them. : 
theſe ſimple 7deas, it has the Power to repeat, compare, and unite them 
even to an almoſt infinite Variety, and focan make at Pleafure new com- 
plex /deas. But it is not in the Power of the moſt exalted Wit, or en- 
larged Underſtanding, by any quickneſs or variety of Thought, ro zuvexr 
or frame one new {imple Idea in the mind, not taken in by the ways 
before mentioned : nor can any force of the Underſtanding, de/?roy thoſe 
that are there. The Dominion of Man, in this little World of his own 
Underſtanding, being muchwhat the ſame, as it is in the great World 
of viſible things; wherein his Power, however managed by Art and Skill, 
reaches no farther, than to compound and divide the Materials that are 
made to his Hand ; bat can do nothing towards the making the leaſt 
Particle of new Matter, or deſtroying one Atome of what is already in 
Being. The ſame inability, will every one find in himſelf, who ſhall 
go about to faſhion in his Underſtanding any ſimple /dea, not received 
in by his Senſes, from external Objects, or from the Operations of his 
own mind about them. TI would have any one try to phanſie any Taſte, 
which had never aftected his Palate ; or frame the /4ea of a Scent, he 
had never ſmelt : And when he can do this, I will alſo conclude, thar 


a blind Man hath deas of Colours, and a deaf Man true diſtin& Notions 
of ſounds. 


h. 3. This 


Chap. IT. Ideas of one Sepſe. 


- 4/ 
$. 3. This is the Reaſon why, though we: cannot” believe it impoſſible 
to God, to make a Creature with other Organs, and more ways to con- 


vey into the Underſtanding the notice of Corporeal things, than thoſe them. 


five, as they are uſually counted, which he has given to Man: Yet, I 
think, it is #of poſſible, for any one fo imagine any other Qualities in 
Bodies, howſoever conſtituted, whereby they can be taken notice of, 
beſides Sounds, Taſtes, Smells , viſible and tangible Qualities. And 
had Mankind been made with but four Senſes, the Qualities then, which 
are the Obje&& of rhe Fifth Senſe, had been as far from our Notice, Ima- 
gination, and Conception, as now any belonging to a Sixth, Seventh, or 
Fighth Senſe, can pollibly be , which, whether yet ſome other Crea- 


tures, inſome other Parts of this vaſt, and ſtupendious Univerſe, may-— 


not have, will be a great Preſumption to deny. He that will not ſet 
himſelf proudly at the top of all things ; but will conſider the Immenſity 
of this Fabrick, and the great variety, that is to be found in this little 
and inconſiderable part of it, which he has todo with, may be apt to 
think, that in other Manſions of ir, there may be other, and different 
intelligent Beings, of whoſe Faculties, he has as little Knowledge or Ap- 
prehenſion, asa worm ſhut up in one drawer of a Cabinet, hath of the 
Senſes or Underſtanding of a Man ; Such Variety and Excellency, being 
ſuitable to the Wiſdom and Power of the Maker. I have here followed 
the common Opinions of Man's having but five Senſes ; though, perhaps, 
there may be juſtly counted more ; but either Suppoſition ſerves equally 
to my preſent purpole. 


CHAP. III 


Of Ideas of one Senſe. 


01 r. HE better to conceive the /deas, we receive from Senſation, 4; Colours of 
; it may not be amiſs for us to conſider them, in relerence to Seeing, Sounds 
the diflerent ways, whereby they make their Approaches to our minds, of H 


and make themſelves perceivable by us. 


Firſt then, There are ſome, which come into our minds 4y oe Sex/e 
only. | 

Secondly, There are others, that convey themſelves into the mind Zy 
more Senjes than one. 

Thirdly, Others that are had from Refle4ion only. 

Fourthly, There are ſome that make themſelves way, and are ſugge- 
ſted to the mind y a the ways of Senſation and Reflettion. 

We ſhall confider them apart under theſe ſeveral Heads. 


Firſt, There are ſome Ideas, which have admittance only through one 
Senſe, which 1s peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus Light and Co- 
lours, as white, red, yellow, blue ; with their ſeveral Degrees or Shades, 
and Mixtures, as Green, Scarlet, Purple, Sea-green, and the reſt, come 
in only by the Eyes : All kinds of Noifes, Sounds, and Tones only by 
the Ears: The ſeveral Taſtes and Smells, by the Noſe and Palate. And if 
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Few ſimple 
Ideas have 
Names. 


We receive 


touch. 


this Idea from 


theſe Organs, or the Nerves which are the Conduits, to convey them 
from without to their Audience in the Brain,the mind's Prefence-room/as 
I may ſo call it) are any of them ſo diforfered, as not to perform their 
Functions, they have no Poſtern to be admitted by ; no other way to 


bring themſelves into view, and be perceived by the Underſtanding. 


The moſt confiderable of thoſe, belonging to the Touch, are Heat and 
Cold, and Solidity ; all the reſt, conſiſting almoſt wholly in the ſenſible 
Configuration, as ſmooth and rough; or elſe more, or leſs firm adheſion 


of the Parts, as hard and ſoft, tough and brittle, are obvious enough. 


d. 2. I think, it will be needleſs to enumerate all the particular /mple 
1deas, belonging toeach Senſe 2 Nor indeed is it poſlible, if we would, 
there being a great many more of them belonging to moſt of the Senſes, 
than we have Names for, The variety of Smells, which are as many al- 
moſt, if not more than Species of Bodies in the World, do moſt of them 
want Names.Sweet and Sinking commonly ſerve our turn for theſe /Jeas, 
which in effe&, is little more than to call them pleaſing or diſpleaſing ; 
though the ſmell of a Roſe, and Violet, both ſweet, are certainly very di- 


ſtin& /deas. Nor are the different Taſtes that are in: Nature, much ber- 


ter provided with Names. Sweet. Bitter and Sowre, Harſh and Salt, are 


almoſt all we have to denominate all the variety of Reliſhes, which are 
to be found diſtinct, not only in almoſt every ſort of Creatures, but in 


the different Parts of the fame Plant or Animal. The fame may be faid of 


Colour and Sound. TIſhall therefore in the account of ſimple 7deas, I am 
here giving, content my ſelf to ſet down only ſuch, as are moſt material 
to our preſent Purpoſe, orare in themſelves leſs apt to be taken notice of, 
thought they are very frequently the Ingredients of our complex 7eas, 
amongſt which, IT think, I may well account Solidity ; which therefore 
I ſhall treat of in the next Chapter. 


CH A P. IV. 
Of Solidity. 


d. 7 HE 7Hdea of Solidity, we receive by our Touch; and it 

ariſes from the reſiſtance we find in Body, to the entrance of 
any other Body into the Place it poſſeſſes, till it has left it. There is no 
Idea, which we receive more conſtantly from Senfation, than» So/;dzy, 
Whether we move, orreſt, in what Poſture ſoever we are, we always feel 
ſomething under us, that ſupports us, and hinders our farther ſinking 
downwards; and the Bodies we daily handle, make us perceive that 
whilſt they remain between them, they do by an inſurmountable Force, 


| hinder the approach of the parts of our Hands that preſs them. That 


which thus hinders the approach of two Bodies, when they are moving 
one towards another, T call So/idity. I will not diſpute, whether this 
acceptation of the Word ſolid be nearer to its Original Signification, than 
that which Mathematicians uſe it in : It ſuffices, that I think, the common 
Notion of Solidity will allow, if not juſtifie, thisuſe of it; but if any one 
think it better to call it mpenetrability, he has my Conſent. Only I 
have 


7. 
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= 


have thought the Term S01:dzty, the more proper to expreſs this /dea, 
not only becauſe of its vulgar uſe in that Senſe; but alſo, becauſe it car- 
ries ſomething more of poſitive in it, than mpenerrability, which is ne- 
eative ; and is, perhaps, more a conſequence of So/idiry, than Solidity it 
ſelf. This of all other, ſeems the /Jea moſt intimately connetted with, 
and eſſential to Body, ſoas no where elſe to be found or imagin'd, bur 
only in matter ; which though our Senſes take no notice of, but in maſles 
of matter of a bulk, ſufficient to cauſe a Senſation in us - Yet the Mind, 
having once got this /dea from ſuch groſler ſenſible Bodies, traces it far- 
ther, and conſiders it as well as Figure, in the minuteſt Particle of Mat- 
ter, that can exiſt,and finds it inſeparably inherent in Body, where-ever, 
or however modified. 


d. 2. This is the /Jea belongs to Body, whereby we conceive it *o #/ Solidity fils 
ſpace. The 1dea of which filling of ſpace, is, That where we imagine ace. 


any ſpace taken up by a folid Subſtance, we conceive it ſo to poſſeſs it, 
that it excludes all other ſolid Subſtances ; and, will for ever hinder any 
two other Bodies, that movetowards one another in a ſtrait Line, from 
coming to touch one another, unleſs it remove from between them in a 
Line, not parallel to that they move in. This /dea of it, the Bodies we 
ordinarily handle ſufficiently furniſh us with. 


d. 3. This Reſiſtance, whereby it keeps other Bodies out of the ſpace Ditin# from 


it poſſeſſes, is ſo great, That no force, how great ſoever, can ſurmount $2ce- 


it. All the Bodies in the World, preſſing a drop of Water on all ſides, 
will never be able to overcome the Reſiſtance it will make, as foft as ir 
is, to their approaching one another, till it be removed out of their 
way : whereby our /deaof Solidity is diſtinguiſhed both from pure ſpace, 
which is capable neither of Reſiſtance nor Motion, and the ordinary ea 
of Hardneſs. For a Man may conceive two Bodies at a diſtance, ſo as 
they may approach one another, without touching or diſpjacing any ſolid 
thing, till their Superficies come to meet ; whereby, I think, we have 
the clear 7dea of Space without So/idity. For { not to go lo far as annihi- 
lation of any particular Body) I ask, Whether a Man cannot have the 
Idea of the motion of one ſingle Body alone, without any other ſucceed- 
ing immediately into its Place ; which, I think, 'tis evident he can : the 
14ea of Motion in one Body, no more including the /zea of Motion in 
another, than the /dea of a ſquare Figure in one Body includes the 7dea 
of a ſquare Figure in another. Ido not ask, Whether Bodies do ſo exiſt, 
that the motion of one Body cannot really be without the motion of 
another 2 To determine this either way, is to beg tne Queſtion for or 
againſt a Yacuum. But my Queſtion is, Whether one cannor have the 
1dea of one Body moved, whilſt others are at reſt ? and I think, this no 
one will deny : If ſo, then the Place it deſerted, gives us the 7dea of 
pure Space without Solidity, whereinto another Body may enter, with- 
out either Reſiſtance or Protruſion of any thing. When the Sucker in a 
Pump is drawn, the ſpace it filled in the Tube is certainly the ſame, 
whether any other Body follows the motion of the Sucker or no ; nor 
does it imply a contradiction, That upon the motion of one Body, ano- 
ther that is only contiguous to it, ſhould not follow it. The neceſſity 
of ſuch a motion, is built only on the Suppoſition, That the World is full; 
but not on the diſtin& /deas of Space and Solidity, which are as different, 
as Reſiſtance and not Reſiſtance, Protruſion and not Protruſion . And 
that Men have 7deas of Space, without Body, their very DiſputesYbohr 
a Vacuum plainly demonſtrate, as is ſhewed in another Place. 


. d. 4. Sciidity 
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From Hard- 


neſs, 


On Solidity 
depends Im- 
P ulſe » Refi- 
ſtance, and 
Protrufion. 


$. 4. Solidzty is hereby alſo differenced from Hardneſs, in that Solidi- 
ty conſiſts in repletion, and ſo an utter Excluſion of other Bodies out of 
the ſpace it poſſeſſes : But Hardneſs, in a firm Coheſion of the parts of 
Matter, making up maſſes of a ſenſible bulk ; ſo that the whole does not 
eaſily change its Figure. And indeed, Hard and Soft, are, as apprehended 
by. us, only relative Terms, to the Conſtitutions of our Bodies ; that 
being generally call'd hard by us, which will put us to Pain, ſooner 
than change Figure by the preſſure of any part of our Bodies ; and that, 
on the contrary, ſoft, which changes the Situation of its parts upon an 
eaſie and unpainſul rouch. 

But this Difficulty of changing the Situation of the ſenſible parts 
amongſt themſelves, or of the Figure of the whole, gives no more Solidi- 
ty to the hardeſt Body in the World, than to the ſofteſt; nor is an Ada- 
mant one jot more ſolid than Water. For though the two flat fides of 
two pieces of Marble, will more cafily approach each other, between 
which there is nothing but Water or Air, than if there be a Diamond 
between them: yet it is not, that the parts of the Diamond are more 
ſolid than thoſe of Water, or reſiſt more; but becauſe the parts of Water, 
being more eaſily ſeparable from each other, they will by a ſide-motion 
be more eaſily removed, and give way to the approach of ' the two pie- 
ces of Marble : But if they could be kept from making Place, by that 
ſide-motion, they would eternally hinder the approach of theſe two 
pieces of Marble, as much as the Diamond ; and 'twould be as impof- 
ſible by any force, to ſurmount their Retiſtance, as to ſurmount the Re- 
ſiſtance of the parts of a Diamond. The ſofteſt Body in the World will 
as invincibly reſiſt the coming together of any two other Bodies, if it 
be not put out of the way, but remain between them, as the hardeſt 
that can be found or imagined. He that thall fill a yielding ſoft Body 
well with Air or Water, will quickly find its Reſiſtance: And he that 
thinks, that nothing but Bodies, that are lard, can keep his Hands from 
approaching one another, may be pleaſed to make a tria!, with the Air 
incloſed in a Football. The Experiment, I have been told was made at 
Florence, with a hollow Globe of Gold fill'd with Water, and exatly 
cloſed, farther ſhews the folidity of fo ſoft a body as Water. For the 
golden Globe thus filled, being put into a Preſs, which was driven with 
theextreme force of skrews,the water made it ſelf way through the pores of 
that very cloſe metal, and finding no rcom for a nearer approach of its 
Particles within, got to the outſide, where it roſe like a dew, and fo fell 
in drops before the ſides of the Globe could be made to yield to the vio- 
lent compreſſion of the engine that ſqueezed it. 

$. 5. By this /dea of Solidity, is the Extenfion of Body diſtinguiſhed 
from the Extenſton of Space. The Extenſion of Body, being nothing 
but the coheſion or continuity of ſolid, ſeparable, moveable Parts ; and 
the Extenſion of Space, the continuity of unſolid, inſeparable, and im- 
moveable Parts. pon the Solidity of Bodies allo, depends their mutual 
impulſe, Reſiſtance, and Protruſion. Of pure Space then, and Solidity, 
there are ſeveral (amongſt which, I confeſs my ſelf one.) who perſuade 
themſelves, they have clear and diſtinct /deas ; and that they can think 
on Space, without any thing in it, that reſiſts, or is protruded by Body ; 
whereof they think they have as clear an /dea, as of the ExtenfGon of 
Body, the zea of the diſtance between the oppoſite Parts of a concave 
Sype'#icies, being equally as clear without, as with the /dea of any ſo- 
lid Parts between ; and on the other ſide, That they have the /dJea of 


ſomething thar fills ſpace, that can be protruded by the impulſe of other 
Bodies, 
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Bodies, or refiſt their Motion. If there be others, that have not theſe 
two eas diſtin, but confound them, and make but one of them, I 
know not, how Men, who have the fame /dea, under difterent Names, 
cr different eas, under the fame Name, can, in that caſe, talk with one 
another, any more than a Man, who not being blind, or: deaf, has di- 
ſtint 7deas of the Colour of Scarlet, and the found of a Trumper,could 
Ciſcourſe concerning Scarlet-Colour with the blind Man, 1 mention in 
another Place, who fanſied, that the /dea of Scarlet was:like the ſound 
of a Trumpet. h 
$. 6. If any one ask me, What this So/idity 75, I ſend him to his Senſes jpg ;2 55, 

to inform him: Let him put a Flint, or a Foot-ball between his Hands ; 
and then endeavour to join them, and he will know. If he thinks this 
not a ſufficient Exylication of Solidity, what it is,and wherein it conſiſts; 
I promiſe to tell him, what itis, -and wherein it conſiſts, when he tells 
me, what thinking is, or wherein it conſiſts ; or explain to me,whar Ex- 
tenſion or Motion is, which, perhaps ſeems much eaſier. The ſimple 
Zdeas we have ſuch, as experience teaches them us ; but it beyond that, 
we endeavour by Words to make them clearer in the Mind, we ſhall ſuc- 
ceed no better, than if we went about to clear up the Darkneſs of a blind 
Man's mind, by talking ; and to diſcourſe into him the eas of Light 
and Colours, The Reaſon of this, I ſhall ſhew in another Place. 


_—_— 4 . Mon. 


CHAP. V. 
Of ſimple Tdeas of divers Senſes. 


HE 7Meas weget by more than one Senſe, are of Space,or Fxten- 
fron, Figure, Reſt, and Motion: For theſe make perceivable im- 
preſſions, both on the Eyes and Touch ; and we can receive and convey 
into our Minds the /zeas of the Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt 
of Bodies, both by ſeeing and feeling. But! having occaſion to ſpeak 
more at large of theſe, in another place, There only enumerate them. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of ſample Ideas of Reflefion, 


6. HE Mind receiving the /deas, mentioned in the foregoing ,,. ,, Ope- 

# Chapter, from-withour, when it turns its view inward upon rations of the 

its ſelf, and obſerves its own Actions about thoſe eas it has, takes from NG _ 

thence other /deas, which are as capable to be the Objects of its Con- ** Ten: 
templation, as any of thoſe it received from foreign things. 

$. 2. The two great and principal Actions of the Mind,which are moſt 7ze 1gea of 

frequently conſidered, and which are fo frequent, that every one that Perceprson, 


© . . @ A I | 
pleaſes, may take notice of in himſelf, are theſe two : | ——Fox 6 4 
Perception, or Thinking , and have from Re- 

% fleftion. 


Polition, or Willing. 


The 
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Pain. 


The Power of Thinking is called the 7nderſtanding, .and the Power of 
Volition is called the W/4, and theſe two Powers or Abilities in the Mind 
aredenominated Faculries. Of ſome of the Modes of theſe ſimple 7deas 
of RefleQion, ſuch as are Remembrance, Diſcerning, Reaſoning, Judging, 
Knowledge, Faith, &e. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. 


CH AP. VIL 
Of ſimple Ideas of both Senſation and Refleion. 


Pleaſure and Q. 1, T7 be other ſimple 7deas, which convey themſelves into the 


Mind, by all the ways of Senſation and Reflexion, w4z. 


Pleaſure, or Delight, and its oppolite. 
Pain, or Uneaſineſs. 

Power. 

Exiſtence. 

Unity. 


$. 2. Delight, or Yneaſfmeſs, one or other of them join themſelves to 
almoſt all our /Yeas, both of Senfation and Refle&tion: And thereis ſcarce 
any affeQion of our Senſes from without, any retired thought of our Mind 
within, which is not able to produce in us pleaſure or pain. By Plea- 
ſure and Pain, 1 would be underſtood to ſignifie, whatſoever delights or 
moleſts us ; whether it ariſes from the thoughts of our Minds, or any 
thing operating on our Bodies. For whether we call it Satisfaction, De- 
light, Pleaſure, Happineſs, &c. on the one fide ; or Uneaſineſs, Trouble, 
Pain, Torment, Anguith, Miſery, &c. on the other, : they are ſtill bur 
different degrees of the ſame thing, and belong to the 7deas of Pleaſure 
and Pain, Delight or Uneaſineſs ; which are the names I ſhall moſt com- 
monly uſe for thoſe two ſorts of Zdeas. 
$. 3. The infinitely Wiſe Author of our being, having given us the 
power over ſeveral parts of our Bodies, to move or keep them at reſt, as 
we think fit ; and alſo by the motion of them, to move our ſelves, and 
other contiguous Bodies, in which conſiſts all the Actions of our Body : 
Having alſo given a power to our Minds, in ſeveral inſtances, to chuſe, 
amoneſt its /Zeas,which it will think on,and to purſue the enquiry of this 
or that Subject with conſideration and attention, to excite us to theſe 
Actions of thinking and motion, that we are capable of, has been plea- 
ſed to join to ſeveral Thoughts, and ſeveral Senſations, a perceprionof De- 
light. It this were wholly ſeparated from all our outward Senfations, 
and inward Thoughts, we ſhould have no reaſon to preferr one Thought 
or Action, to another ; Negligence, to Attention ; or Motion, to Reſt. 
And fo weſhould neither ſtir our Bodies, nor employ our Minds, but let 
our Thoughts (if I may ſo call it) run a drift without afty direQion or de- 
ſign, and. ſuffer the /deas of our Minds, like unregarded ſhadows, to make 
there appearances there, as it happen'd, without attending to them. 
In which ſtate Man, however. furniſhed with the Faculties of Underſtan- 


* ding and Will, would be a very idle unactive Creature,and paſs histimeonly 


in 2 lazy lethargick Dream. It has therefore pleaſed our Wiſe Creator, 
to annex to ſeveral Objects, and the /deas we receive from them, as 
alſo to ſeveral of our Thoughts, a concomitant pleaſure, and that in ſe- 
veral 
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veral Objects, to ſeveral degrees, that thoſe Faculties he had endowed us 
with, might not remain wholly idle, and unemploy'd by us. y 

$. 4. Pain has the ſame efficacy and uſe to ſet us on work, that Plea- 
ſure has, we being as ready to employ our Faculties to avoid that, as 
to purſue this : Only this is worth our conſideration, That Pair is of- 
ten produced by the ſame Objeds and Ideas, that produce Pleaſure ii us. 
This their near Conjundtion, which makes us often feel pain in the ſen- 
fations where we expected pleaſure, gives us new occaſion of admiring 
the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of our Maker, who deſigning the preſerva- 
tion of our Being, has annexed Pain to the application of many 
things to our Bodies, to warn us of the harm they will do, and as 
advices to withdraw from them. But he, not deſigning our preſerya- 
tion barely, but the preſervation of every part and organ in its per- 
fection, hath, in many caſes, annexed pain to thoſe very eas which 
delight us. Thus Heat, that is very agreeable to us in one degree, 
by a little greater increaſe of jt, proves no ordinary torment : and the 
moſt pleaſant of all ſenſible Objets, Light it ſelf, if there be too much 
of it, if increaſed beyond a due proportion to our Eyes, cauſes a very 
painful ſenſation. Which is wiſely and favourably ſo ordered by Na- 
ture, that when any Object does, by the vehemence of 'its operation, 
diſorder the inſtruments of ſenſation, whoſe Structures cannot but be 
very nice and delicate, we might bythe pain, be warned to withdraw, 
before the Organ be quite put out of order, and ſo be unfitted for its 
proper funtions for the future. ;The conſideration of thoſe Objects 
that produce it, may well perſwade us, 'That this is the end or uſe of 
pain. For though great light be. inſufferable to our Eyes, yet the high- 
eſt degree of darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe them : becauſe that cauſing 
no diſorderly motion in it, leaves that-curious Organ unharm'd, in its 
natural ſtate. But yet exceſs of Cold, as well as Heat, pains us : be- 
cauſe it is equally deſtructive to that temper, .which is neceſſary to the 
preſervation of life, and the exerciſe of the ſeveral functions of the Bo- 
dy, .which conſiſts in a moderate degree of warmth ; or, if you pleaſe, 
a motion of the inſenſible parts of our Bodies, confined within certain 
bounds. | 

$. 5. Beyond all this, we may find another reaſon why God hath ſcat- 
tered up and down ſeveral degrees of pleaſure and pain, in all the things 
that environ and affett us ; and blended them together, in almoſt all that 
our Thoughts and Senſes have to do with ; that wefinding imperfection, 
diflatisfa&tion, and want of complete happineſs, in all the Enjoyments 
the Creatures can afford us, might be led to ſeek it in the enjoyment of 
him, with whom there is fulneſs of joy, and at whoſe right band are plea- 


ſures for evermore. 
$. 6. Though what I have here faid, may not, perhaps, make the Pleaſure and 


Ideas of Pleaſure and Pain clearer to us, than our ewn Experience does, © 
which is the only way that we are capable of having them ; yet the 
conſideration of the Reaſon, why they are annexed to ſo many other 
tdeas, ſerving to give us due ſentiments of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
of the Soveraign Diſpoſer of all Things, may not be unſuitable to the 

. main end of theſe enquiries : The knowledge and veneration of Him, 
being the chief end of all our Thoughts, and the proper buſineſs of all 
Underſtandings. 

d. 7. Exiffence and Ynity, are two other /deas, that are ſuggeſted to Exiſtence ard 

the Underſtanding, by every Obje&t without, and every /dea within, Vn. 


When Zdeas are in our Minds, we conſider them as being actually there, 
m7 I as 
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as well as we conſider things to be aQtually without us ; which is, that 
they exiſt, or have Exiftexce : And whatever we can conſider as one 
thing, whether a real Being, or deg, ſuggeſts to the Underſtanding, the 
Tdea of Unity. 
Power. $. 8. Power alſo is another of thoſe ſimple 7deas, which we receive 
from Sexſation and RefleF;ou. For obſerving in our ſelves, that we do, 
and can think ; and that we can, at pleaſure, move ſeveral parts of our 
Bodies which were at reſt ; the effects alſo, that natural Bodies are able 
to produce in one another, occurring every moment to our Senſes, we 
both theſe ways get the /Jea of Power. 
$. 9. Beſides theſe, there is another 7Jea, which though ſuggeſted 
by our Senſes, yet is more conſtantly offered us, by what paſſes in our 
own Minds ; and that is the /dea of Succeſſion. For if we will look 
immediately into our ſelves, and reflet on what is obſervable there; 
we ſhall find our Zdeas always, whilſt we are awake, or have any 
thought, paſiing in train, one going, and another coming, without in- 
termiſſion. | 
Simple Ideas &. 10, Theſe, if they are not all, are at leaſt (as I think) the moſt con- 
” 4 Materials ſiderable of thoſe fimple des which the Mind has, and out of whichare 
Knowledge. made all its other knowledge; all which it receives only by the two 
forementioned ways of Senſetion and Refledtion. | 
Nor let any one think theſe teo narrow bounds for the capacious 
Mind of Man to expatiate in, which takes its flight farther than the 
Stars, and cannot be confined by the limits of the World ; that ex- 
tends its thoughts often, even beyond . the utmoſt expanſion of Mat- 
ter, and makes excurſions into that incomprehenſible Zzave. I grant 
all this, but deſire any one to aſſign any /mple 1dea, which it received 
not from one of thoſe Znlets before-mentioned, or any complex Idea not 
made out of thoſe fimple ones. Nor will it be ſo ſtrange, to think theſe 
few {imple /deas ſufficient to employ the quickeſt Thought, or largeſt 
Capacity ; and to furniſh. the Materials of all that various Knowledge, 
and more various Fanſies and Opinions of all Mankind, if we conſider 
how many Words may be made out of the -various compoſition of 2.4 
Letters ; or if going one ſtep farther, we will but refle& on the variety 
of combinations may be made, with barely one of 'the above-mention- 
ed /deas, viz. Number, whoſe ſtock is inexhauſtible, and truly infi- 
nite : And what a large and immenſe field, doth Extenſion alone afford 
the Mathematicians ? 7 7 | 


Succeſſion. 


CHAP. 
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CHA P. VIII. 


Some farther Conſiderations concerninz our ſimple Ideas. 


2 d. 1, Oncerning the ſimple /deas of Senſation *tis to be conſidered, Poſitive Idea 
2 That whatſoever is ſo conſtituted in Nature, as to be able,by. from priva- s 
aſfeting our Senſes, to cauſe any, perception in the Mind, doth thereby tive Cauſes. 
produce in the Underſtanding a ſimple /dea; which, whatever be the ex- 
ternal cauſe of it, when it comes to be taken notice of, by our diſcerning 
Faculty, it is by the Mind looked on and conſidered there, to be a 
real poſitive Idea in the Underſtanding, as much as any other 
whatſoever ; though, perhaps, the cauſe of it be but a privation in the 
ſubject. | 

d. 2. Thus the /dea of Heat and Cold, Light and Darkneſs, White and 
Black, Motion and Reſt,are equally clear and poſirzve [deas in the Mind ; 
though, perhaps, ſome of the cauſes which produce them, are barely pri- 
vations in thoſe Subjes, from whence our Senſes derive thoſe eas. 
Theſe the Underſtanding, in its view of them, conſiders all as diſtin&t 
poſitive /deas, without taking notice of the cauſes that produce them ; 
which is an enquiry not belonging to the /dea, as it is in the Under- 
ſtanding ; but to the nature of the rhings exiſting without us. Theſe 
are two very difterent things, and carefully to be diſtinguiſhed ; it be- 
ing one thing to perceive, and know the /dea of White or Black, and 
* quite another to examine what kind of particles they muſt be, and 
how ranged in the Superficies, to make any Object appear White or 
Black. | | Wn 
d. 3. A Painter, or Dyer, who never enquired into their cauſes, hath 
z the /deas of White and Black, and other Colours, as clearly, pertealy, 
& and diſtin&ly in his Underſtanding, and perhaps more diſtintly, than 
7 the Philoſopher, who hath buſied himſelf in conſidering their Natures, 
: and thinks he knows how far either of them is in its cauſe poſitive or 
privative ; and the /dea of Black 1s no leſs poſitive in his Mind, than 
that of White, however the cauſe of that Colour in the external Object, . 
may be only a privation. f- 
- d. 4. If it were the deſign of my preſent Undertaking, to enquire into 
I the natural cauſes and manner of Perception, I ſhould offer this as a rea- 
g ſon, why a privative cauſe might, in ſome caſes at leaſt, produce a poſitive 
I 1:3, viz. That all Senſation being produced in us, only by difterent de- 
grecsand modes of Motion :n our animal Spirits, variouſly agitated b 
external Objects, the abatement of any former motion, mult as need 
rily produce a new ſenſation, as the variation or increaſe of it ; and ſo in- 
troduce a new /dea, which depends only on a diffterent motion of the 
animal Spirits in that Organ. | 
d. 5. Bur whether this be ſo, or no, I will not here determine, but ap- 
pcal to every one's own Expcrience,whether the ſhadow of a Man,though 
it conſiſts or nothing but the abſence of Light (and the more the abſence 
of Light is, the more diſcernible is the ſhadow) does not, when a Man 
lcoks on it, cauſe as clear and poſitive an /dea in his mind,as a Man him- 
{cjt, though covered over with clear Sunſhine? And the picture of a ſha- 
dow, 1s a politive thing, Indeed, we have negative Names,to Which there 
L 3 be 


Simple Ideas. Book II. 
be no poſitive eas ; but they conſiſt wholly in negation of ſome cer- 
tain /deas, as. Silence, Zuvifible ; but theſe fignifie not any /dews in the 
Mind, but their abſence. 

Poſitive Ideas - 6- And thus one may truly be ſaid to ſee Darkneſs. For ſuppoſing 

from priva- @ hole perfedtly dark, from whence no light is reflected, *tis certain one 

tive Cauſes. ray ee the figure of it, or it may be painted ; and whether the Ink, I 
write with, make any other 7dea, is a queſtion. The privative cauſes I 
have here aſſigned of poſitive /deas, are according to the common Qpi- 
nion ; but in truth it will be hard to determine, whether there be really 
any /deas from a privative cauſe, till it be determined, Whether Reſ# be 
any mort a privation, than Motion. 

Ideas in the Y- 7- To diſcover the nature of our 7deas the better, and to diſcourſe 

Mend, 2uais- of them intelligibly, it will be convenient to diſtinguiſh them, as they 

eres in Bodtes. are Ideas or Perceptions in our Minds; and as they are modifications 
of matter in the Bodies, that cauſe ſuch Perceptions in us-: that ſo we 
may not think (as perhaps uſually is done) that they are exactly the 
Images and reſemblances of ſomething inherent in the ſubje&t ; moſt of 
thoſe of Senfation being in the Mind no more the likeneſs of ſome- 
thing exiſting without us, than the Names that ſtand for them, are 

the likeneſs of our /4eas, which yet upon hearing, they are apt to ex- 
Cite in us. : 
Ideas 5» the &. 8. Whatſoever the Mind perceives in it ſelf, or is the immediate 


Mind, 2#alt- object of Perception, Thought, or Underſtanding, that I call 7dea ; and 


ties inBodies. 


the power to produce any /zea in our mind, I call Qza/:ty of the Subject 
wherein that power is. Thus a Snow-ball having the power to produce 
in us the /deas of Fhite, Cold, and Round, the powers to produce thoſe 
Zdeas in us, as they are in the Snow-ball, 1 call Qzalizies; and as they 
are Senſations, or Perceptions, in our Underſtandings, I call them dew :* 
which eas, if I ſpeak of ſometimes, as in the things themſelves, I would 
be underſtood to mean thoſe Qualities in the Objects which produce them 
in us. 
Primary and Y- 9. Concerning theſe 2alities, we may, I think, obſerve theſe pri- 
Secondary. mary ones in Bodies, that produce fimple 7deas in us, viz. Solidity, Ex- 
Wales. tenſion, Motion or Reſt, Number and Figure. 
Primary and Y.10. Theſe, which I call original or primary Qualities of Body, are 
Ry wholly inſeparable from it ; and ſuch as in all the alterations and chan- 
8444105 pes it ſuffers, all the force can be uſed upon it, it conſtantly keeps; and 
ſuch as Senſe conſtantly finds in every particle of Matter, which has 
bulk enough to be perceived, and the Mind finds inſeparable from every 
particle of Matter, though leſs than to make it ſelf fingly be perceived 
by our Senſes. v. g. Take a grain of Wheat, divide it into two parts, 
each part has ſtill So/idity, Exteufion, Figure, and Mobility ; divide it 
again, and it retains ſtill the ſanie qualities ; and fo divide it on, till 
the parts become inſenſible, they mult retain ſtill each of them all thoſe 
qualities. For diviſion {which is all that a Mill, or Peſtle, or any other 
Body, does upon another, in reducing it to inſenſible parts) can never 
take away either Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, or Mobility from any 
Body, but only makes two, or more diſtinct ſeparate maſſes of matter, 
of that which was but one before, all which diſtin maſles recond as 
ſo many diſtinCt bodies, after diviſion make a certain number. 
How aims $- LT. The next thing to be conſidered, is, how Bodies operate one 
amaibics pal upon another, and that is manifeſtly Zy zm7pu/ſe, and nothing elſe, It 
duce their being impoſſible to conceive, that Body ſhould operate on what it 
_ does not touch, (which is all one as to imegine it can operate where 
it 
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it is not) or when it does touch, operate any way. without Moe» 


tion. | 
& 12. If then Bodies cannot operate at a diſtance ; if external Objects How Primary 

be not united to our Minds, when they produce Zdeas in it ; and yet _ oprelag 

we perceive theſe original Qualities in {uch of them, as ſingly fall under Ideas 

our Senſes, 'tis evident, that ſome motion muſt be thence continued by 

our Nerves, or animal Spirits, by ſome parts of our Bodies, to the Brains 


or the ſeat of Senſation, there to produce in our Minds "the particular 


| Ideas we have of them. And fince the Extenſion, Figure, Number, and 
| Motion of Bodies of an obſervable bigneſs,may be perceived at a diſtance 


by the ſight, *tis evident ſome ſingly imperceptible Bodies muſt come 
from them to the Eyes, and thereby convey to the Brain fome Morzor, 
whicl: produces theſe /eas we have of them in us. 

6 13. After the ſam manner, that the /deas of theſe original Quali> 7,v $:$5194. 
ties are produced in us, we may conceive, that the /deas of ſecondary ny. 
Qualities are alſo produced, viz. by the operation of inſenſible particles on 
our Senſes. For it being manifeſt, that there are Bodies, and good ſtore 
of Bodies, each whereot is fo ſmall, that we cannot, by any ot our Sen- 
ſes, diſcover cither their bulk, figure, or :motion, as is evident in the 
Particles of the Air and Water, and other extremely ſmaller than thoſe, 
perhaps, as much leſs than the Particles of Air, or Water, as the Parti- 
cles of Air,- or Water, are ſmaller than Peaſe or Hail-ſtones. Let us 
ſuppoſe at preſent, that the diflerent Motions and Figures, Bulk, and 
Number of ſuch Particles, aftefting the ſeveral Organs of our Senſes, 
produce in us thoſe . different Senſations, which we have from the Co- 
lours and Smells of Bodies, v. g. that a Violet, by the impulſe of ſuch 
infenſible particles of matter of peculiar figures, and bulks, and in dif- 
ferent degrees and modifications of their Motions, cauſes rhe J1deas of 
the blue Colour, and ſweet Scent of that Flower to be produced in our 
Minds. It being no more impoſlible, to conceive, that God thould an- 
nex ſuch 7deas to ſuch Motions, with which they have no ſimilitude ; 
than that he ſhould annex the 7dea of Pain to the motion of a piece 
of Steel dividing our Fleſh, with which that Zea hath no reſem- 
blance. | 

Q. 14. What I have ſaid concerning Colors and Smells, may be under- tn Seconds- 
ſtood alſo of Taſtes, and Sounds, and other the like ſenſible Qualities ; 9 | 
which, whatever reality we by miſtake attribute to them, are in 
truth nothing in the Objects themſelves, but Powers to produce various 
Senſations in us, and depend on thoſe primary Qualities,viz. Bulk, Figure, 

Texture, and Motion of Parts; and therefore 7 ca// them Secondary (2ua- 
ities, 

| $. x5. From whence,I think it is eaſie to draw this Obſervation, That Ideas of pri- 
the /deas of primary Qualities of Bodies, are Reſemblances of them, and mary 2uali- 
their Patterns do really exift in the Bodies themſelves; but the [deas, _ "aq 
produced in us by theſe Secondary Qualities, have no reſemblance of them -7 as Bo 
at all. There. is nothing like our 7deas, exiſting in the Bodies them- 2: 
ſelves. They are in the Bodies, we denominate from them, only a 
Power to produce thoſe Senſations in us: And what is Sweet, Blue,. or 

Warm 1a ea, is but the certain Eulk, Figure, and Motion of the inſen- 
ſible Parts in the Bodies themſelves which we call ſo. 

d. 16. Flame is denominated /Zo7 and Light ; Snow White and Cold ; 
and Manna White, and Sweer, from the /deas they produce in us. Which 
Qualities are commonly thought to be the ſame in thoſe Bodies, that 
thoſe /dcas are 19 us, the one the perfect reſemblance of the other, as they 

are 


Primary Qualities, Book 11. 


are in a Mirror ; and it would by moſt Men be judged very extrava- 
gant, if one ſhould fay otherwiſe. And yet he, that will conſider, that 
the ſame Fire, that at one diſtance produces in us the Senſation of 
Warmth, does at a nearer approach, produce in us the far different Sen- 
fation of Pain, ought to bethink himſelf, what Reaſon he has to ſay, 
That his /dea of Warmth, which was produced in him by the Fire, is 
aQually i» the Fire; and his 7dea of Pain, which the ſame Fire produ- 
ced in him the fame way, is zo? in the Fire. Why is Whitereſs and 
Coldneſs in Snow, and pain not when it produces the one and the other 


Zdea in us'; and can do neither, but by the Bulk, Figure, Number, and - 


Motion of its ſolid Parts 2 

d. 17. The particular Bulk, Number, Figure, and Motion of the parts 
of Fire, or Snow, are really in them, whether any ones Senſes perceive 
them or no : and therefore they may be called rea/ Qualiries, they re- 
ally exiſt in thoſe Bodies. But Light, Heat, Whiteneſs, or Coldneſs, 
are no more really in them,than Sickneſs or Pain is in Manna. Take away 
the Senfation of them, let not the Eyes fee Light, or Colours, nor the 
Ears hear Sounds ; let the Palate not Taſte, nor the Noſe Smell, and all 
Colours, Taſtes, Odors, and Sounds, as they are ſuch particular 7deas, 
vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduced to their Cauſes, z. e. Bulk, Figure, and 
Motion of Parts ? | 

9.18. A piece of Manna of a ſenſible Bulk, is able to produce in us 
the /dea of a round or ſquare Figure; and, by being removed from one 
place to another, the 7dea of Motion. This /dea of Motion repreſents 
it, as it really is in the Maya moving: A Circle or Square are the 
fame, whether in ea or Exiſtence ; in the Mind, or in the Manna : 
And this, both Morion and Figure are really in the Manna, whether 
we take notice of them or no : This every Body is ready to agree to. 
Beſides, Manna by the Bulk,- Figure, Texture, and Motion of its Parts, 
has a Power to produce the Senfations of Sickneſs, and ſometimes of 
acute Pains, or Gripings in us. That theſe /deas of Sickneſs and Pain, 
are not in the Manna, but Effects of its Operations on us, and are no 
where, when we feel them not : This alfo every one readily agrees to. 
And yet Men are hardly to be brought to think, that Sweerneſs and 
Whiteneſs are not really in Manna ; which are but the eftefs of the 
” operations of Manna, by the motion, ſize, and figure of its Particles 
on the Eyes and Palate, as the pain and ſickneſs cauſed by Manna, are 
confeſſedly nothing but the effeQs of its operations on the Stomach 
and Guts, by the ſize, motion, and figure of its inſenſible parts ; (for 
by nothing elſe can a Body operate, as has been proved : ) As if it 
could not operate on the Eyes and Palate, and thereby produce in the 
Mind particular diſtin&t eas, which in it ſelf it has not, as well as 
we allow it can operate on the Guts and Stomach, and thereby pro- 
duce diſtin Zzeas, which in it ſelf it has not. Theſe /deas being all 
eftets of the operations of Manna, on ſeveral parts of our Bodies, by 
the ſize, figure, number, and motion of its parts, why thoſe produ- 
ced by the Eyes and Palate, ſhould rather be thought to be really in 
the Manna, than thoſe produced by the Stomach and Guts ; or why the 
pain and ſickneſs, /deas that are the effefts of Manna, ſhould be thought 
to be no-where, ' when they are not felt; and yet the ſweetneſs and 
whiteneſs, efte&s of the ſame Manna on other parts of the Body,by ways 
equally as unknown,ſhould be thought to exiſt in the Manna, when they 
are not ſeen nor taſted, would need ſome Reaſon to explain. 
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Chap. VII. Secondary Qualities. | 


d. r9. Let us conſider the red and white colours in Porphyre : Hin- 
der light, but from ſtriking on it, and its Colours vaniſh ; it no longer 
produces any ſuch Zzeas in us : Upon the return of Light, it produces 
theſe appearances'\on us again. Can any one think any real altera- 
tions are made in the Porphyre, by the preſence or abſence of Light ; 
and that thoſe 7deas of whiteneſs and redneſs, are really in Porphyre in 
the light, when 'tis plain it has no colour in the dark ? Tt has, in- 
deed, ſuch a Configuration of Particles, both night and day, as are 
apt, by the Rays of Light rebounding from ſome parts of that hard 
Stone, to produce in us the /Jea of redneſs, and from others the 
1dea of whiteneſs : But whiteneſs or redneſs are not in it at any time, 
but ſuch a texture, that hath the power to produce ſuch a ſenſation 
iN Us. 

$. 20. Pound an Almond, and the clear white Colour will be altered in- 
toa dirty one,and the ſweet 7af# into an oily one. What real Alteration 
can the beating of the Peſtle make in any Body, butan Alteration of the 
Texture of it 2 . 

$. 21, /deas being thus diſtinguiſhed and underſtood, we may be able 
to givean Account, how the ſame Water, at the ſame time,may produce 
the /dea of Cold by one Hand, and of Heat by the other : Whereas it is 
impoſſible, that the ſame Water, if thoſe /deas were really jn it, ſhould 
at the ſame time be bath Hot and Cold. For if we imagine Warmth, as 
it is 7 our Hands, to be nothing but a certain ſort aud degree of Motion 
in the minute Particles of qur Nerues, or animal Spirits, we may under- 


| ſand, how it is poſſible, that the fame Water may at the ſame time pro- 


duce the Senſatjon of Heat in one Hand, and Cold in the other ; which 
yet Figure never does, that never producing the /dea of a ſquare by one 
Hand, which has produced the /Jea of a Globe by another. But if the 
Senfation of Heat and Cold, be nothing but the increaſe ar diminution 
of the motion of the minute Parts of our Bodies, cauſed by the Cor- 


 puſcles of any other Body, it is eafie to be underſtood, That if that 


motion þe greater-in one Hand,-than in the ather ; if a Body be ap- 
plied to the two Hands, which has in its minute Particles a greater mo- 
tion, than in thoſe.of one of, the- Hands, and a leſs, than in. thoſe of 
the other, it will increaſe the motion of the one Hand, and lefien it in 


"the other, and ſo cauſe the different Senſations. of Heat and Cold, that 


depend thereqn. _ Es | 
..: $. 22, ] have, in what juſt. £0cs before, been engaged in Phyſical 


Enquiries 2 little farther than, perhaps, I intended. Bur it þeing ne- 
C 


ary, to make the Nature of Senſation a little underſtood ; and to 
make the difference between the Qualities in Bodies, and the Ideas prody- 
ced by them in the Mind, to be diſtintly conceived, without which it 
were impoſlible to-diſcourſe intelligibly of them : I hope, I ſhall be par- 
doned this little Excurſion into Natural Philoſophy, ir being neceſſary 
in our preſent Enquiry, to diſtinguiſh the primary, and real Qualzties of 
Bodies, which are always in them, (vzz. Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Num- 
ber, and Motion, or Reſt, and are ſometimes perceived by us, viz. when 
the Bodies they.are 1n, are big enqugh ſingly to be diſcerned) from thoſe 
ſecondary and imputed Qualities, which are but the Powers of ſeveral 
Combinations'of thoſe primary ones, when they operate, without being 
diſtin&tly diſcerned ; whereby we alſo may come to know what /deas 
are, and what are not Reſemblances of ſomething really exiſting in the 
Bodies, we denominate from them. 
$. 23, The 


? 


F econdary Qualities. Book II. 


Ideas of =_ $. 2.3. The Qualities then that are in Bodies rightly conſidered, are 
ors 5 ye ,. of Three ſorts: 
ſemblances; of 


ſecondary, not. 


Firſt, The Bulk, Figure, Number, Situation, and Motion, or Ref? of 
their ſolid Parts ; theſe are in them,whether we perceivethem or no; and 
when they are of that ſize, that we can diſcover them, we have by theſe 
an /dea of the thing, as it is in it ſelf, as 1s plain 1n artificial things. 
Theſe I call primary Qualitzes. 

Secondly, 'The Power that is in any Body, by Reaſon of 7s inſen- 
ſible primary Qualities, to operate after a peculiar manner on any of 
our Senſes, and thereby produce in us the different [deas of ſeveral 
Colours, Sounds, Smells, Taſts, &c. Theſe are uſually called ſenfible 
Qualities. | 

Thirdly, The Power that is in any Body, &y Reaſon of the par- 
ticular Conſtitution of 2s primary Qualities, to make ſuch a change 
in the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of another Body, as to 
make it operate on our Senſes, differently from what it did before. 
Thus the Sun has a Power to make Wax white, and Fire to make 
Lead fluid. | 


The Firſt of theſe, as has been faid, I think, may be properly called 
real Original, or primary Qualities, becauſe they are in the things 
themſelves, whether they are perceived or no: and upon their different 
Modifications it is, that the ſecondary Qualities depend. 

The other two, are only Powers to at&t differently upon other things, 
which Powers reſult from the different Modifications of thoſe primary 
Qualities. | | - 


Reaſon of our Y. 24. But though theſe two later ſorts of Qualities, are Powers bare- 


th 


Reaſon of our 
miſtake in 
this. 


miſtake in 
Is, 


ly, and nothing but Powers, relating to ſeveral other Bodies, and re- 
ſulting fromthe different Modifications of the Original Qualities ; yet 
they are generally otherwiſe thought of. For the Second ſort, viz. The 
Powers to produce ſeveral 7deas in us by our Senſes, are looked upon 
as real Qualities, in the things thus affecting us: But the Third ſort 
are calf d, and effeemed barely Powers. wv. g. the 7dea of Heat , or 
Light, which we receive by our Eyes, or touch from the Sun,are com» 
monly thought rea/ Qzaliries, exiſting in the Sun, and ſomething 
more than mere Powers "in it. But when we conſider the Sun, in re- 
ference to 'Wax, which it melts,' or blanches , we look upon the 
Whitenefs and Softneſs produced in the Wax, not as Qualities in the 
Sun, but Eftets produced by Powers in it : Whereas, if rightly conſi- 
dered, theſe Qualities of Light and Warmth, which are Perceptions in 
me, when I am warmed, or enlightned by the Sun, are no otherwiſe 
in the Sun, than the changes made in the Wax, when it is blanched 
or melted, are in the Sun. They are all of them equally Powers in 
the Sun, depending on its primary Qualities ; whereby it is able in the 
one caſe, ſo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of ſome of 
the inſenſible parts of my Eyes, or Hands, as thereby to produce in 
me the 7deas of Light, or Heat ; and in the other, it is able ſo to al. 
ter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of the inſenſible Parts of the 
Wax, as to make them fit to produce in me the diſtin eas of White 

and Fluid. | 
$. 25. The Reaſon, Why the one are ordinarily taken for real Quali- 
ties, aud the other only for bare Powers, ſeems to be, becauſe the 7deas 
WE 
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we have of diſtin Colours, Sounds, &c. containing norhing at all in 

tiem, of Bulk, Figure, or Motion, we are not apt to think them the 

F.Tects of theſe primary Qualities, which appear not to our Senſes to 

oj crate in their Production ; and with which, they have not any ap- 

parent Congruity, or conceivable Connexion. Hence 1t 1s, that we 

are ſo forward to imagine, that thoſe '/deas are the reſemblances of 

{:-mething really exiſting in the Objeqs themſelves : Since Senfation 

diſcovers nothing of Bulk, Figure, or Motion of parts in their Produ- 

tion ; nor can Reaſon ſhew, how Bodies by their Bulk, Figure, and 

Motion, ſhould produce in the'Mind the /7deas of Blue, or Yellow, 

&c. But in the-other Caſe, in the Operations of Bodies, changing 

the Qualities one of another, we plainly ditcover, that the Quality 

produced, hath commonly no reſemblance wirh any thing in the thing 

producing it; wherefore we look on it as a bare Effet of Power. For 

though receiving the /dea of Heat, or Light, from the Sun, we are 

apt to think, 'tis a Perception and Reſemblance of fuch a Quality in 

rhe. Sun : yet when we ſee Wax, or a fair Face, receive change of 

Colour from the Sun, we cannot imagine, that to be the Reception, 

or Reſemblance of any thing in'the Sun, becauſe we find not thoſe dif- 

ferent Colours in the Sun it ſelf. For our Senſes, being able to obſerve 

a likeneſs, or unlikeneſs of ſenſible Qualities in two different external Ob- 

jets, we forwardly enough conclude the Production of any ſenſible Qua- 

lity in any Subject, to bean Effett of bare Power, and not the Commu- 

nication of any Quality, which was really in the efficient, when we find 

no ſueh ſenſible Quality in rhe thing that produced-it. But our Senſes, 

not being able to diſcover any unlikeneſs between the 7dea produced in 

us, and the Quality of the Object producing it, we are apt to imagine, 

that our /deas are reſemblances of ſomething in the Objects, and not the 

EffteQts of certain Powers, placed in the Modification of their primary 

Qualities, with which primary Qualities the /deas produced in us have 

no reſemblance. £ NM 
$.26. To conclude, beſide thoſe before mentioned primary Qualities Secondary 

in Bodies, v/z. Bulk, Figure, Extenſt9n, Number, and Motion of their gt} 

folid Parts ; all the reft, whereby we take notice of Bodies, and diſtin- -nnke Fave 

guiſh them one from another, are nothing elſe, but ſeveral Powers in perceivable ; 

them, depending on thoſe primary Qualities ; whereby they are fitted, yr = 

either by immediately operating on our Bodies, to produce ſeveral dif- ceivabic. 

ferent /deas in us ; or elſe by operating on other Bodies, ſo to change 

their primary Qualities, as to render them capable of producing 7deas 

in us, different trom what before they did. The former of theſe, Ifthink, 

may be called Secondary Qualities, immediately perceivable : The latter, 


Secondary Qualities, mediately percervable. 


Secondary 
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CHAP. IX 


Of Perception. 


Ie 5s the firſt d. 1. P Erception, as it is the firſt faculty of the Mind gxercifed about 
fimple Idea of our /deas ; ſo it is the firſt and ſimpleſt /dea we have from Re- 
Refleftion fle&tion, and is by ſome called Thinking in general. Though Thinking, 

in the propriety of the Eng/iſh Tongue, ſignifies that fort of operation 
of the Mind about its /deas, wherein the Mind is active ; where it with 
ſome degree of voluntary attention, conſiders any thing. For in bare 
naked Perception, the Mind is, for the moſt part,only paſlive ; and what 
it perceives, it cannot avoid perceiving, 
Perception is $- 2 What Perception is, every one will know better, by reflecting on 
only when the What he does himſelf, when he ſees, hears, feels, Sc. or thinks, than by 
- ny wy" any diſcourſe of mine. Whoever reflets on what paſles in his own Mind, 
mprefſion. cannot miſs it : And if he does not refle&, all the words in the World, 
cannot make him have any notion of it. 
$. 3. This is certain, That whatever alterations are made in the Body, 
if they reach not the Mind ; whatever impreſſions are made on the out- 
ward parts, if they are not taken notice of within, there is no Perception. 
Fire may burn our Bodies, with no other effect, than it does a Biller, un- 
leſs the motion be continued to the Brain, and there the ſenſe of Heat, 
or /dea of Pain, be produced in the-Mind, wherein conſiſts atual Per. 
ception. t , STE NY | 

Perception is Y- 4. How often may a Man obſerve in himſelf, that whilſt his Mind 

= 4 phos is intently employ'd in the contemplation of ſome Objects; and curi- 

he Impreſſion. Wully ſurveying ſome 7deas that are there, it takes no notice of impreſ- 
+ 21 tons, of ſounding Bodies, made upon the Organ of Hearing, with the 
ſame alteration, rhat uſes to be for the producing the /dea of a Sound 2? 
A ſufficient impulſe there may be on the Organ ; but-it not reaching the 
obſervation of the Mind, there follows no perception: And though the 
motion, that uſes to produce the 7dea of Sound, be made in the Ear, 
yet no ſound is heard. Want of Senſation in this caſe, is not through 
any defect in the Organ, or that the Man's Ears are leſs afteed, than at 
other times, when he does hear : but that which uſes to produce the 
Idea, though conveyed in by the uſual Organ, not being taken notice of 
in the Underſtanding, and ſo imprinting no /dea onthe mind, there fol- 
lows no Senſation. So that where-ever there is Senſe, or Perceptton, 

there ſome Idea is atually produced, and preſent in the Underſtanding. 

Children, the $ $5. Therefore I doubt not but Ch:/dren, by the exerciſe of their Sen- 
_ ;- ſes about Objects, that affect them in the Womb, receive ſome few 1deas, 
Womb, have before they are born, as the unavoidable effects, -either of the Bodies that 
none innate. environ them, or elſe of thoſe Wants or Diſeaſes they ſuffer ; among(t 
which, (if one may conjecture concerning things not very capable of ex- 
amination) I think, the /deas of Hunger and Warmth are two : which 
probably are ſome of the firit that Children have, and which they ſcarce 
ever part with again. 


Children, thy 


*bey kave 1 $6. But though it be reaſonable to imagine, that Children receive 


deas , in the foe /deas betore they come into the World, yet theſe ſimple 7deas are 
Womb, have 
1002 annate. 


far from thole innate Principles, which ſome contend for, and we above 
| have 
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Chap: IX. Perception. 


have reje&ted. Theſe here mentioned, being the effetts of Senfation,ate 
only from ſome Aﬀections of the Body, which happen to them there, 
and fo depend on ſomething exterior to the Mind ; no otherwiſe differs 
ing in their manner of production from other /zeas derived from Senſe, 
but only in the precedency of Time : Whereas thoſe innate Principlesare 
ſuppoſed to be of quite another nature; not coming into the Mind by any 
accidental alterations in, or operations on the Body ; bur, as it were,ori- 
ginal Characters impreſſed upon it, in the very firſt moment of its Eeing 
and Conſtitution. | 


d. 7. As there are ſome /deas, which we may reaſonably ſuppoſe may #iich Ideas 
be introduced into the Minds of Childrenin the Womb,ſubſervient to the #7 7 


neceſſities of their Lite,and being there : So after they are born,zhoſe /deas 
are the earlie/t imprinted, which happen to be the ſenſible Qualities, which 
#r/t occar to them ; amongſt which, Light is not the leaſt conſiderable, 
nor of the weakeſt ejficacy. And how covetous the Mind is, to be fur- 
niſhed with all ſuch 7zeas, as have no pain accompanying them, may be 
a little gueſs'd, by what is obſervable in Children new-born, who always 
turn their Eyes to that part, from whence the Light comes,lay them how 
you pleaſe. But the /deas that are moſt familiar at firſt, being various, 
according to the divers circumſtances of Childrens firſt entertainment in 
the World, the order, wherein the ſeveral /deas come ar firſt into the 
Mind, is very various, and uncertain alſo ; neither is it much material to 
know it. | 

$.8. We are farther to conſider concerning Perception, that the ſeas 
we receive by ſenſation, are often in grown People alter'd by the Fudg- 
ment, _— our taking notice of it. When we ſect before our Eyes a 
round Globe, of any unitorm colour, v. g. Gold, Alabaſter, or Jet, *tis * 
certain, that the /dea thereby imprinted in our Mind, is of a flat Circle 
varioufly ſhadow'd, with ſeveral degrees of Light and Brightneſs coming 
toour Eyes. But we having by uſe been accuſtomed to perceive, what 
kind of appearance convex Bodies are wont to make in us; what altera- 
tionsare made in the reflexions of Light, by the difference of the ſcnſible 
Figures of Bodies, the Judgment preſently, by an habitual cuſtom, alters 
the Appearances into their Cauſes: So that from that, which truly is va- 
riety of ſhadow or colour, colleing the Figure, it makes it paſs for a 
mark of Figure, and frames to it felt the perception of a convex Figure, 
and an unitorm Colour; when the /dea we receive from thence, is only 
a Plain variouſly colour'd, as is evident in Painting. To which purpoſe 
I ſhall here inſert a Problem of that very Ingenious and Studious prome- 
ter of real Knowledge the Learned and Worthy Mr. Molineux, which he 
was pleaſed to ſend me in a Letter ſome Months ſince; and it is this, 
Suppoſe a Man born blind, and now adult, and taught by his touch to dis 
ftunguiſh between a Cube, and a Sphere of the ſame metal, and nighly of 
the ſame bigneſs, ſo as to tell, when he felt one and t other, which is the 
Cube, which the Sphere. Suppoſe then the Cube and Sphere placed on a 
Table, and the Blind Man to be made to ſee. Quare, Whether by his 
ſehr, before he touch'd them, he could now diſtinguiſh, and tell, which is 
the Globe, which the Cube. To which the acute and judicious Propoſer 
anſwers : Not, For thourh he has obtain'd the experience of, how a Globe, 
how a Cube affects his touch ; yet he has net yet attained the Experience, 
that what affeits his touch ſo or ſo, mult aff ett his fight ſo or ſo ; Or that 
a protuberant angle in the Cube, that preſſed his hand unequally, ſhall ap» 
pear to his eye, as it does in the Cube : I agree with this thinking Gent. 
whom though I have never had the happineſs to ſee, I am proud mn 
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call my Friend, in his anſwer to this his Problem ; and am of opinion, 
that the Blind Man, at firſt fight, would not be able with certainty to 
fay, which was the Globe, which the Cube, whilſt he only faw them : 
though he could unerringly name them by his touch, and certainly di- 
ſRinguiſh them by the difference of their Figures telt. This I have ſet 
down, and leave with my Reader, as an occaſion for him to confider, 
how much he may be beholding to experience, improvement and ac- 
quired notions, where he thinks, he has not rhe leaſt uſe of, or help from 
them : And the rather, becauſe this obſerving Gent. farther adds, that 
having apon the occaſion of my Book, propoſed this to divers very ingenious 
Men, he hardly ever met with one, that at firſt gave the anſwer to it, 
which he thinks true, till by hearing his reaſons they were convinced. 

$. 9. But this is not, I think, uſual in any of our geas, but thoſe re- 
ceived by Sizbr: Becauſe Sight, the moſt comprehenſive of all our Sen- 
ſes, conv<ying to our Minds the Zdeas of Light and Colours, which are 
peculiar only to that Senſe; and alſo the far different 7deas of Space, 
Figure, and Motion, the ſeveral varieties whereof change the appearan- 
ces of its proper Obje&, viz. Light and Colours, we bring our ſelves by 
uſe, to judge of the one by the other. This in many caſes, by a ſertled 
habit, in things whereof we have frequent experience, is performed fo 
conſtantly, and fo quick,that we take that for the Perception of our Sen- 
fation, which is an /dea formed by our Judgment ; ſo that one, v2. that 
of Senſation, ſerves only to excite the other, and is ſcarce taken notice 
of it ſelf ; as a Man who reads or hears with attention and underſtand- 
ing, takes little notice of the Characters, or Sounds, but of the Zdeas, 
that are excited in him by them. 

8. 10. Nor need we wonder, that this is done with ſo little notice, if 


ſation often wwe conſider, how very quick the ations of the Mind are pertormed : For 


changed by the 


Fudgment. 


Perception 
puts the dif- 
ference be- 
tween Ant- 
mals and in- 


ferwor Beings. 


as it ſelf takes up no ſpace, has no extenſion ; ſo its ations ſeem to re- 
quire no time, but many of them ſeem to be crouded into an Inſtant, 'I 
ſpeak this in compariſon to the actions of the Body. Any one may 
eaſily obſerve this in his own Thoughts, who will take the pains to re- 
fle&t on them. How, as it were in an inſtant, do our Minds, with one 
glance, ſee all the parts of a demonſtration, which may very well be 
called a long one, if we'conſider the time it will require ro pur it into 
words, and ſtep by ſtep ſhew it another > Secondly, we ſhall not be fo 
much ſurprized, that this is done in us with fo little notice, if we conſi- 
der, how the facility we get of doing things, by a cuſtom of doing, 
makes them often paſs in us, without our notice. Hab:ts, eſpecially 
ſuch as are begun very early, come, at laſt, to produce attions in us, which 
often ſcape our obſervation. How frequently do we, in a day, cover our 
Eyes with our Eye-lids,without perceiving that we are at all in the dark? 
Men, that by cuſtom have got the uſe of a By-word, do almoſt in every 
ſentence, pronounce ſounds, which, though taken notice of by others, 
they themſelves neither hear, nor obſerve. And therefore 'tis not ſo 
ſtrange, that our Mind ſhould often change the 7dea of its Senſation, 
into that of its Judgment, and make one ſerve only to excite the other, 
without our taking notice of it. 

d. 11. This faculty of Perception, ſeems to me to be that, which purs 
the diſtinition betwixt the animal Kingdom, and the inferior parts of N- 
ture. For however Vegetables have, many of them, ſome degrees of 
Motion, and upon the different application of other Bodies to them, do 
very briskly alter their Figures and Motions, and fo have obtained the 
name of ſenſitive Plants, from a motion, which has ſome reſemblance to 
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that, which in Animals follows upon Senſation : Yer, I tuppoſe, it is 
all bare Mechaniſm ; and no otherwiſe produced, than the turning of 
a wild Oat-beard, by the infinuation of the Particles of Moiſture ; or 
the ſhortning of a Rope, by the afluſion of Water. All which is 
done without any Senſation 1n the Subject, or the having or receiving 
any 7deas. 

C iz. Perception, I believe, is, in ſome degree, in a7 ſorts of Animals: 
though in ſorne, poſſibly, the Avenues provided by Nature, for the rece- 
ption of Seniations' are ſo few, and the Perception, they are received 


with, ſo obſcure and dull, that it comes extremely ſhort of the quickneſs 


and \variety ot Senſations, which is in other Animals; but yet it is fuſfi- 
cient for, and wiſely adapted to, the ſtate and condition of that fort of 
Animals, who are thus made : So that the Wiſdom and Goodnefs of the 
Maker piainly appears in all the Parts of this ſtupendious Fabrick, and 
all the feveral degrees and ranks of Creatures in it. 

S. x3. We may, I think, from the Make of an Oy/ter, or Cecile, reaſo- 
nably conclude, that it has not ſo many, nor ſo quick Senſes, as a Man, 
or ſeveral other Animals ; nor if it had, would it in that ſtate and incapa- 
city of transſerring it ſelf from one place to another,be better d by them. 
What good would Sight and Hearing do to a Creature, that cannot move 
it {el{ to, or from the Objects, wherein at a diſtanceit perceives Good or 
Evil 2 And would not quickneſs of Senſation, be an Inconvenience to an 
Animal, that muſt lie ſtill, where Chance has once placed it ; and there 
receives the afflux of colder or warmer, clean or foul Water, as it hap- 
pens to come to it ? 


$. 14. But yet, I cannot but think, there is ſome ſmall . dull Perce- perceprion 


ption, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from perfect Inſenſibility. And 
that this may be ſo, we have plain inſtances, even in Mankind it ſelf. 


ſtored with ; and has, by deſtroying his Sight, Hearingzand Smell quite, 
and his Taſte to a great degree, ſtopp'd up almoſt all the Paſſages for 
new ones to enter : Or it there be ſome of the inlets yet half open, the 
Impretiions made are fcarce perceived, or not at all retained, How far 
ſuch an one (notwithſtanding all that is boaſted of innate Principles) is 
in his Knowledge, and intellectual Faculties, above the Condition of a 
Cockle, or an Oyſter, I leave to be conſidered. And if a Man had 
paſſed Sixty Years in ſuch a State, as tis poſſible he might, as well 
as three Days, I wonder what difterence there would have bcen in 
any intellectual Pertections, between him and the loweil degree of 
Animals, 


puts the dif- 
ference be- 
tween Ani- 


Take one, in whom decrepid old Age has blotted out the Memory of his mals and - 
paſt Knowledge, and clearly wiped out the /deas his Mind was formerly /erwor Beings. 


d.x5. Perception then being the firſt ep and degree rowards Knowledge, Perception 


as any other Creature, hath ; and the fewer and duller the Impreſſions 
are that are made by them ; and the duller the Faculties are, that are 
employed about them, the more remote are they from that Knowledge, 
which is to be found in ſome Men. But this being in great variety of 
Degrees, (as may be perceived among(lt Men, ) cannot certainly be dif- 
covered in the ſeveral Species of Animals, much leſs jn their particular 
Individuals. It tuffices me only to have remarked here, that Perception 
is the firſt Operation of all our intellectual Faculties, and the inlet of all 
Knowledge into our Minds. AndI am apt too, to imagine, That it is 
Perception in the lowelt degree of it, which puts the Boundarics between 

& Animals, 


- and the inlet of all the Materials of it,the fewer Senſes any Man, as wel| *2* nier of 
Knowleage. 
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Animals, and the inferior ranks of Creatures. But this I mention only 


as my conjecture by the bye, it being indifferent to the Matter in Hand 
which way the Learned ſhall determine of i. 


b 


CHAP. A. 
Of Retention. 


G2. H E next Faculty of the Mind, whereby it makes a farther 

Progreſs towards Knowledge, is that I call Retention ; or the 
keeping of thoſe ſimple 7deas, which from Senfation or Refle&ion ir 
hath received, which 1s done two ways ; Firſt, either by keeping the 
Zdea, which is brought into it, for ſome time actually in view, which is 
called Contemplation. 

$.2. The other, is the Power to revive again in our Minds thoſe 7eas, 
which after imprinting have diſappeared, or have been as it were laid a- 
ſide out of Sight: And thus we do, when we conceive Heat or Light, 
Yellow or Sweet, the Obje being removed; and this is Memory, which 
is as it were the Store-houſe of our 7deas. For the narrow Mind of Man, 
not being capable of having many 7deas under View and Conſideration 
at once, it was neceſſary to have a Repoſitory, to lay up thoſe 7deas, 
which at another time it might have uſe of, But our /deas being no- 
thing, but aCtual Perceptions in the Mind, which ceaſe to be any thing 
when there is no7perception of them this /aying up of our /deas in the 
Repoſitory of the Memory, ſignifies no more but this, that the Mind 
has a Power in many caſes to revive Perceptions, it has once had with 
this additional Perception annexed to them, that it has had them be- 
fore. And in this Senſe it is, that our /deas are faid to be in our Me- 
mories, when indeed, they are actually no where, but only there is an 
ability in the Mind, when it will to revive them again ; and as it were 
paint them anew on it ſelf, though ſome with more, ſome with leſs dif- 
ficulty ; ſome more lively, and others more obſcurely. And rhus it is, 
by the Aſſiſtance of this taculty, that we are ſaid to have all thoſe /Jeas 
in our Underſtandings, which though we do not actually contemplate, 
yet we can bring in 1ight, and make appear again, and be the Objes of 
our Thoughts, without the help of thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which firſt 
imprinted them there. 

d. 3. Attention and Repetition help much to the fixing any 7deas in 
the Memory : But thoſe, which naturally at firſt make the deepett, and 
moſt laſting Impreſſion, are thoſe, which are accompanied with P/eaſare 
or Pain, The great Buſineſs of the Senſes, being to make us take notice 
of what hurts, or advantages the Body, it is wiſely ordered by Nature 
(as has been ſhewn) that Pain ſhould accompany the Reception of ſeve- 
ral /deas; which ſupplying the Place of Conſideration and Reaſoning in 
Children ; and aCting quicker than Conſideration in grown Men, makes 
both the Young and Old avoid painful Objects, with rhat haſte, which is 
neceſiary for their Preſervation ; and in both ſettles in the Memory a 
caution for the Future, | 
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_ I. 4. But concerning the ſeveral degrees of laſting, wherewith /deas Ideas /a32 tn 
arc imprinted on- the Memory, we may obſerve, That ſome of them © M97 
have been produced in the Underftanding, by an Obje& afftefting the 
Senies once only, and no more than once : Others, that have more than 
once offer d themſelves to the Senſes, have yet been little taken notice 
of, the Mind, either heedleſs, as in Children ; or otherwiſe employ'd, 
as in Men, intent only on one thing, not ſetting the ſtamp deep into it 
ſell, And in ſome, where they are ſet on with care and fepeated im- 
pre{ſions, either through the temper.of the Body, or ſome other default, 
the memory 15 very weak : In all theſe caſes, /deas in the Mind quickly 
jade, and often vaniſh quite out of the Underſtanding, leaving no more 
tootſteps or remaining Characters of themſelves, than Shadows do fly- 
ing over Fields of Corn; and the Mind is as void of them, as it they 
never had bcen there. | 
d. 5. Thus many of thoſe /deas, which were produced in the Minds Ideas face in 
of Children, in the beginning of. their Senſation (ſome of which, per- #* Memory. 
haps, as of ſome Plcafures and Pains, were before they were born, and 
others in their Infancy) if ip the ſuture Courſe of their Lives, they are 
not repeated again, are quite loſt, without the leaſt glimpſe remaining 
of them. This may be obſerved in thoſe, who by ſome Miſchance have 
loſt their ſight, when they were very young ;- in whom the /deas of 
Colours, having been but ſlightly taken notice of, and ceafing ro be re- 
peated, do quite wear out ; ſo that ſome years aſter, there is no more 
Notion, nor Memory of Colours left in their Minds, than in thoſe of 
People born blind; The Memory in ſome Men, *tis true, is very tena- 
. Cious, even to a Miracle ; But yet there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of 
all our /deas, even of thoſe which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in Minds the 
moſt retentive ; ſo that if they be not ſometimes renewed by repeated 
Exerciſe of the Senſes, or Refle&tion on thoſe kind of Objeas, which at 
firſt occaſioned them, the Print wears out, and at laſt there remains 
nothing to be ſeen. Thus the 7deas, as well as Children, of our Youth, 
often die before us : And our Minds repreſent to us thoſe Tombs, to 
# which we are approaching ; where though the Braſs and Marble re- 
- main, yet the Inſcriptions are eftaced by time, and the Imagery moul- 
I ders away. Z7he Pittures drawn in our Minds, are laid in fading Co- 
lours ; and if not ſometimes refreſhed, vaniſh and diſappezr. How much 
q the Conſtitution of our Badies are concerned in this ; and whether the 
E Temper of the Spirits and Brain make this. difterence, that-ſome retain 
. the Gharacters drawn on it like Marble,others like free Stone, and others 
little better than Sand, I ſhall not here enquire, though it may ſeem 
probable,. that the Conſtitution of the Body does ſometimes influence 
the Memory ; ſince we oftentimes find a Diſeaſe quite ſtrip the Mind of 
all its: /deas, and the flames of a Fever, in a few days, calcine all thoſe 
Images to duſt and confuſion, which ſeem'd to be as laſting, as if carved 
in Marble. E 
- $-6. / But concerning the 7deas themſfe]ves, it is eafie to remark, That Conſtantly re- 
thoſe. that are oftexe7 refreſhed (amongſt which are thoſe that are con- or Bomgal 
veyed:into the-Mind by more ways than one) by a frequent return of the jp. | 
Otjeasor Attions that produce them, {x themſelyes beſt in the Memory, 
and remain cleareſt and longeſt there ; and therefore thoſe which are of 
the original Qualities of Bodies, viz. Solzdity, Extenſion, Figure, Motton, 
and-keſtpand.thate! that almoſt conſtantly aftect our Bodies, as Heat 
and Cold ;.and-thole: which are the Aﬀections of all kinds of Beings, as 


Exiftence, Dutitzoy,. and Namber, : which -almoſt every jet wo 
R's allects 
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aftetts our Senſes, every Thought which imploys our Minds,bring along 
with them : Theſe, I fay, and the like eas, are ſeldom quite loſt, whilſt 
the Mind retains any eas at all. 
"5 EINER $. 7. In this ſecondary Perception, as I may fo call it,or viewing again 
bring the the Zdeas, that are lodg'd i» the Memory,the Mind is oftentimes more than 
_ '« often parely poſſrve,theappearance of thoſe dormant Pictures, depending fome- 
TT. times on the Will. The Mind very often ſets it ſelf on work in ſearch 
of ſome hidden 7dea, and turns, as it were, the Eye of the Soul upon ir ; 
though ſometimes too they ſtart up in our Minds of their own accord, 
and offer themſelves to rhe Underflanding and very often are rouzed 
and tumbled out of their dark Cells, into open Day-light, by ſome tur- 
bulent and tempeſtuous Paſſion, our Aﬀections bringing /deas to. our 
Memory, which had otherwiſe lain quict and unregarded. This farther 
is to be obſerved, concerning eas lodg'd in the Memory, and upon 
occaſion revived by the Mind, *that they are not only (as the word re. 
vive imports) none of them new ones ; but alfo that the Mind takes 
notice of them, as of 4 former impreſſion, and renews its acquaintance 
with them, as with /eas it had known before. So that though 7zeas 
formerly imprinted are not all conſtantly in view, yet in remembrance 
they are conſtantly known to be ſuch, as have been formerly imprinted, 
ze. in view, and taken notice of before by the Underſtanding, 
Two defeRs in Y. 8. Memory, in an intelleQual Creature, is neceſfary in the next de- 
zhe Memory, gree to Perception. It is of ſo great moment, that where it is wanting, 
wr" and 211 the reſt of our Faculties are in a great meaſure uſeleſs: And we in 
"our Thoughts, Reaſonings, and Knowledge, could not proceed beyond 
preſent ObjeAs, were it not for the aſſiſtance of our Memories, wherein . 


there may be two defetts : | 


Firf, That it loſes the 1deaquite, and fo far it produces perfe& Fgno- 
rance. For ſince we can know nothing farther, than we have the Zea 
of it, when that is gone, we are in perfect ignorance. 

* Secondly, That it moves ſlowly, and rezrieves ot the Tdeas,that it has, 
and are laid up in ſtore, quick enough to ſerve the Mind upon occaſions. 
This, if it be toa great degree, is Szupidity; and he, who through this 
default in his Memory, has not the 7deas, that are really preſerved there, 
ready at hand, when need and occaſion calls for them, were almoſt as 

ood be without them quite, ſince they ſerve him to little purpoſe. The 
dull Man, who loſes the opportunity, whilſt he is ſeeking in his Mind for 
thoſe 7deas, that ſhould ſerve his turn, is not much more happy in' his 
Knowledge, than one that is perfeAly ignorant. Tis the buſineſs there- 
fore of the Memory, to furniſh tothe Mind thoſe dormant 7deas, which 
it has preſent occaſion for, and in the having them ready at hand on all 
occaſions conſiſts, that which we call /rvenrzon, Fancy, and quickneſs of 


Parts. 


$. 9. Theſe are defefts, we may obſerve, in the memory of one Man 
compared with another. There is another defe&t, which we may con- 
ceive to be in the memory of Man in general, compared with ſome ſa- 
perior created intellefual Beings, which in this faculty may fo far ex- 
cel Man, that they may have conſtantly in view the whole Scene of all 
their former ations, wherein-no one of the thoughts they have ever 
had, may flip our of their ſight. The omniſcience of God, who knows 
all things paſt, preſent, and to come, and to whom: the thoughts of 


Men's hearts always lie open, may fatisfte us of the poſſibility of this. 
| | For 
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For who can doubt, -but God may communicate to thoſe gloricus Spi- 
rits, his immediate Attendants, any of his Perfections, in what propor- 
tion he pleaſes, as far as created finite Beings can be capable. Tis re- 
ported of that prodigy of Parts, Monſieur Paſcal, that, till the decay of 
his health had impaired his memory, he forgot nothing, of what he had 
done, read, or thought in any part of his rational Age. This is a pri- 
vilege ſo little known to moſt Men, rhat it ſeems almoſt incredible to 
thoſe, who, after the ordinary way, meaſure all others by themſelves : 
But yet, when conſidered, may help us to enlarge our thoughts towards 
greater PerſeCtions of it in ſuperior ranks of Spirits. For this of Mr. Paf- 
cal was ſtill with the narrowneſs, that humane Minds are confin'd to 
here, cf having great variety of /deas only in ſucceſſion,not all at once: 
Whereas the ſeveral degrees of Angels may protably have larger views, 
and ſome of them be endowed with capacities able to retain together, 
and conſtantly ſet before them, as in one picture, all their paſt know- 
l-dge at once. This, we may conceive, would be no ſmall advantage 
to the knowledge of a thinking Man if all his paſt thoughts, and res- 
ſonings could be always preſent to him, And therefore we may ſuppoſe 
it one of thoſe ways, wherein the knowledge of ſeparate Spirits may ex- 
ceedingly ſurpaſs ours, 


C. 10. This faculty of laying up,and retaining the /deas that are brought Brures havs 
into the Mind, ſeveral other Animals ſeem to have, to a great degree, as Memory. 


well as Man. For to paſs by other inſtances,Birds learning of Tunes, and 
the endeavours one may obſerve in thern to hit the Notes right, put it paſt 
doubt with me, that they have Perception, and retain /deas in their 
Memories, and uſe them for Patterns. For it ſeems to me impollible, that 
they ſhould endeavour to conform their Voices to Notes (as'tis plain they 
do) of which they had no /Jeas. For tho' I ſhould grant Sound may 
mechanically cauſe a certain motion of the, animal Spirits, in the Brains 
of thoſe Birds, whilſt the Tune is actually playing ; and that motion may 
be continued on to the Muſcles of the Wings, and ſo the Bird mechani- 
cally be driven away by certain noiſes, becauſe this may tend to the 


Birds preſervation : yet that can never be ſuppoſed a Reaſon, why it 


ſhould cauſe mechanically, either whilſt the Tune was playing, much 
leſs after it has ceaſed, ſuch a motion in the Organs of the Bird's voice, 
as ſhould conform it to the Notes of a foreign Sound, which imitation 
can be of no uſe to the Birds preſervation. But, which is more,it cannot 
with any appearance of Reaſon, be ſuppos'd /much leſs proved) that 
Birds, without Senſe and Memory, can approach their Notes, nearer and 
nearer by degrees, to a Tune play'd yeſterday ; which it they have no 
1dea of in their Memory, is now no-where, nor can be a Pattern for 
them to imitate, or which any repeated Eſſays can bring them nearer to. 
Since there is no reaſon why the ſound of a Pipe ſhould leave traces in 


their Brains, which not at firſt, but by their after-endeavours ſhould pro» 
duce the like Sounds; and why the Sounds they make themlelves,ſhould 


not make traces which they ſhould follow, as well as thoſe of the Pipe, 
is impoſſible to conceive. 
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CH A P. XI. 


Of Diſcerning, and other Operations of the Mind, 


d. I. 
[A 


Nother Faculty, we may take notice of in our Minds, is that 
of Diſcerning and diſtinguiſhing between the ſeveral 7deas it 
as. It is not enough to have a confuſed perception of ſomething 


in general: Unleſs the Mind had a diſtin@ perception of different Ob- 
jeas, and their Qualities, it would be capable of very little Knowledge, 
though the Bodies that affect us, were as buſie about us,as they are now, 


and the Mind were continually employ d in thinking. On this faculty 
of Diſtinguiſhing one thing from another, depends the evidence and cer- 
tainty of ſevera], even very general Propofitions, which have palled for 


innate Truths ; becauſe Men over-looking the true caufe, why thoſe 
Propoſitions find univerfal afſent,impute it wholly to native uniform Im- 
preſſions; whereas it in truth Jepends upon this clear diſcerning Faculty 
of the Mind, whereby it perceives two /deas to be the ſame,or different : 
But of this more hereafter. 


d. 2. How much the imperfeQion of accurately diſcriminating 7deas 


of Wit and One from another lies, either in the dulneſs, or faults of the Organs of 
Judgment, 


above another. 


being able Wouy 
but rhe leaſt difter 


Senſe; or want of acuteneſs, exercife, or attention in the Underſtan- 
ding ; or haſtineſs and precipitancy, natural to fome Tempers, I will 
not here examine : It ſuffices to take notice, that this 1s one of the Ope- 
rations, that the Mind may refle& on, and obſerve in it felf. It is of that 
conſequence to its other Knowledge, that ſo far as this faculty is in it ſelf 
| dull, or not rightly made uſe of, for the diſtinguiſhing one thing from 
another ; ſo far our Notions are confuſed.and our Reafon and Judgment 
diſturbed or miſled. 


If in having our [eas in the Memory ready at 


hand, conſiſts quickneſs of parts ; in this of having them unconfuſed,and 
to diſtinguiſh one thing from another, where vhere is 
ence, conſiſts, in a great meaſure, the exaftneſs of 
Judgment, and clearnets of Reaſon, which is to be obſerved in one Man 
And hence, perhaps, may be given fome Reaſon of 
that common Obſervation, That Men who have a great deal of Wit, and 
prompt Memories, have not always the cleareſt Judgment, or deepeſt 
Reaſon. For Wt lying moſt in the aſſemblage of 7eas, and putting thoſe 
together with quickneſs and variety, wherein can be found any refem- 
blance or congruity, thereby to make up pleaſant Pictures, and agree- 
able Viſions in the Fancy : Judgment, on the contrary, lies quite on 
the other ſide, in ſeparating carefully one from another deas, where- 
in can be found the leaſt difference, thereby to avoid being miſled 
by Similitude, and by affinity to take one thing for another. This 
is2 way of proceeding quite contrary to Metaphor and Alluſion, where- 
in, for the moſt part, lies that entertainment and pleafantry of Wit, 
which ſtrikes fo lively on the Fancy ; and therefore ſo acceptable to all 
People, becauſe its Beauty appears at firſt ſight, and there is required no 
labour of thought,to examine what Truth or Reaſon there isin it. The 
Mind, withour looking any farther, reſts fatisfied with the pleafantneſs of 
the Piture, and the gayety of the Fancy : And it is a kind of an affront 
ro go about to examine it, by the ſevere Rules of Truth, and good Rea- 
ſon; whereby it appears, that it conſiſts in ſomething, that is not per- 
fectly conformable to them. | 


9. 3. To 
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$. 3. To the well diſtinguiſhing our /deas, it chiefly contributes, that Cieorne/s 4- 
they be clear and determinare : And when they are ſo, it wil! not breed 6c, 
aay confuſton or miſtake about them, though the Senſes ſhould (as ſomes * 
times they do) convey them from the ſame Otject differently, on dif- 
ferent occaſions, and fo ſeem to err. For thougha Man in a Fever, ſhould 
trom Sugar have a bitter taſte, which at another -time would produce a 
ſweet one; yet the /dea of Bitter in that Man's Mind, would be as clear 
and diſtinct from the 1dea of Sweet, as if he had taſted only Gall. Nor 
does it make any more confuſion between the two 7deas of Sweet and 
Bitter, that the ſame ſort of Body produces at one time one, and at 
another time another /zea, by the taſte, than it makes a confuſion in the 
two /deas of White and Sweet, or White and Round, that the ſame piece 
of Sugar produces them both in the Mind at the ſame time. And the 
1deas of Orange-colour and Azure, that are produced in the Mind by the 
fame parcel of the infuſion of Lignum Nephriticum, are no leſs diſtind 
1deas, than thoſe of the ſame Colours, raken from two very different 
Bodies. 

9.4. The COMPARTNG them one with another, in reſpect of Comparing. 
Extent, Degrees, Time, Place, or any other circumſtances, 1s another 
operation of the Mind about its /deas,and is that upon which depends all 
that large tribe of /deas, comprehended under Relation ; which of how 
vaſt an extent it is, ſhall have occaſion to conſider hereafter. 

d. 5. How far Brutes partake in this faculty, is not eaſie to determine ; Brutes com- 
I imagine they have it not in any great degree: For though they proba- ts ns my 
bly have ſeveral /deas diſtinct enough, yet it ſeems to me to be the Pre. 77 
rogative of Humane Underſtanding, when it has ſufficiently diſtingui- 

{hed any /deas,ſo as to perceive them to be perfectly difterent,and ſo con- 
ſequently two, to caſt about and conſider in what circumſtances they are 
capable to be compared. And therefore, I think, Beaſts compare not 
A their /deas, farther than ſome ſenſible Circumſtances annexed to the Ob- 
J jets themſelves. The other power of Comparing, which may be obſfer- * 
ved in Men, belonging to general 7deas, and uſelul only to abſtra& 
Reaſonings, we may probably conjecture Beaſts have not. | 
$. 6. Ti. next Operation we may obſervein the Mind about its /Jeas, Compounding 
is COM 9.STT ION; whereby it puts together ſeveral of thoſe ſimple y 
ones it has r<ceived from Senfation and Reflection, and combines them 
into complex ones. Under this of Compoſition, may be reckon'd alfo 
that of ENLARGING; wherein though the Compoſition does not fo 
much appear, as in more complex ones, yet it is nevertheleſs a putting 
ſeveral eas together, though of the ſame kind. Thus by adding ſeveral 
Unites together, we make the /dea of a dozen ; and putting together the 
repeated /deas of ſeveral Perches, we frame that of a Furlong. 
$. 7. In this alſo, I ſuppoſe, Brutes come far ſhort of Man. For though B _ 

. : , þ rutes Com- 
they take in, and retain together ſeveral Combinations of ſimple /deas, pound bir lir- 
as poſſibly the Shape, Smell, and Voice of his Maſter, make up a com- *: 
plex 1dea a Dog has of him, or rather are ſo many diſtint Marks where- 
by he knows him; yet, 7 do not think they do of-themſelves ever com- 
pound them, and make complex Ideas: And perhaps even where we 
think they have complex 7deas, 'tis only one ſimple one that direfts . 
chem in the knowledge of ſeveral things, which pollibly they diſtinguiſh 
leſs by their Sight, than we imagine. For I have been credibly informed, 
that. a Bitch will nurſe, play with, and be fond of young Foxes, as much 
as, and 1n place of her Puppies, if you can but get them once to ſuck her 
ſo long, that her Milk may go through them. And thoſe animals, 
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which have a numerous brood of young ones at once, appear not to 
have any knowledge of their number ; for though they are- mightily 
concerned for any of their Young, that are taken from them whilſt 
they are in ſight or hearing, yet it one or two of them be ſtollen from 


them in their abſence, or without noiſe, they appear not to miſs them, 


or to have any ſenſe that their number is leſſen'd. 

$. 8. When Children have, by repeated Senfations, got eas fixed in 
their Memories, they begin, by degrees, to learn the ule of Signs. And 
when they have got the skill ro apply the Organs of Speech to the fra- 
ming of articulate Sounds, they begin to make Uſe of Words, to ſignifie 
their /Zeas to others';; which words they ſometimes borrow from others, 
and ſometimes make themſelves, as one may obſcrve among the new and 
unuſual Names Children often give to things in their firit uſe of Lan=- 
gu2ge. | 

d. 9. The uſe of Words then being to ſtand as outward Marks of our 
internal /deas, and thoſe Zdeas being taken from particular things,if eve- 
ry particular /dea we take in, ſhould have a diſtin&t Name, Names muſt 
be endleſs. To prevent tiis, the Mind makes the particular 7Jeas, recei- 
ved from particular OQjects, to become general ; which is done by con- 
ſidering them as they are 19 rhe Mind ſuch Appearances, ſeparate from 
all other Exiſtencies, and the circumſtances of real Exiſtence, as Time, 
Place, or any otl:er concomitant /deas. This is called 4 BST R 4- 
CT TO MN, whereby eas taken from particular Beings, become -gene- 
ral Repreſentatives of all of the ſame kind; and their Names general 
Names, applicable to whatever exiſts conformable to ſuch abſtract /deas. 
Such preciſe, naked Appearances ir the Ming, without confidering,how, 
whence, or with what others they came there, the Underſtanding lays 
vp {with Names commonly annexed to them) as the Standards to rank 
real Exiſtencies into forts, as they agree with theſe Patrerns, and to /e- 


nominate them accordingly. Thus the ſame Colour being obſerved to , 
day in Chalk or Snow, which the Mind yeſterday received from Milk, 
it conſiders that Appearance alone, makes it a repreſentative of all of 


that kind ; and having given it the name Whitereſs, it by that found 
ſitnifies the ſame quality whereſoever to be imegin'd or met with; and 
thus Univeri:ls, whether /deas or Terms, are made. 
$. 10. If it may be doubted, Whether Bea/7s compound and enlarge 
their /deas that way, to any degree : This, I think, I may be poſitive in, 
That the power of A4/&/fradting, is not at all in them ; and that the ha- 
ving of general /deas, is that which puts a perfect diſtintion betwixt 
Man and Brutes ; and is an Excellency which the Faculties of Brutes do 
by no means attain to. For it is evident, we obſerveno foot-ſteps in them, 
of making uſe of general ſigns for univerſal eas ; from which we have 
reaſon to imagine, that they have not the faculty of abſtrafting, or ma- 
king general /deas, ſince they have no uſe of Words, or any other ge- 
neral Signs. 
$. xx. Nor can it be imputed to their want of fit Organs, to frame ar- 
ticulate Sounds, that they have no uſe, or knowledge of general Words ; 
ſince many of them, we find, can faſhion ſuch Sounds, and pronounce 
Words ciſtintly enough, but never with any ſuch application. And, 
on the other fide, Men, who through ſome defe&t in the Organs, want 
words, yet fail not to expreſs their univerſal 7Jeas by ſigns, which ſerve 
them inſtead of general words, a faculty which we ſee Beaſts come ſhort 
in. And therefore I think wa may ſuppoſe, *That 'tis in this, that the 
Species of Brazes are difcriminated from Man ; and 'tis that proper dit- 
| ference 
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ference wherein they are wholly ſeparated, and which at laſt widens to 
{> vait a diſtance. For if they have any /deas at all, and are not bare 
Machins(as ſome would have them } we cannot deny them to have ſome 
Reaſon. Ir ſeems as evident to me, that they do reaſon, as that they have 
ſenſe ; bur it is only in particular /eas, juſt as they receiv'd them from 
their Senſes. They are the beſt of them tied up within thoſe narrow 
bounds, and have not {as I think) the faculty to enlarge them by ay 


kind of A4/trattion. 
6. 12. How far /diots are concerned in the want or weakneſs of any, ;;; 


or all of the foregoing Faculties, an exact obſervation of their ſeveral mad Me 


wavs of faltering, would no doubt diſcover. For thoſe who either per- 
ccive but dully, or retain the /4eas that come into their Minds, but ill, 
who cannot readily excite or compound them, will have little matter to 
think on. Thoſe who cannot diſtinguith, compare, and abſtract, would 
hardly be able to underſtand, and make uſe of Language, or judge, or 
reaſon to any tolerable degree ; but only a little, and imperfectly, about 
rhings preſent,and very familiar to their Senſes. And indecd, any of the 
forementioned Faculties, if wanting, or out of order, produce ſuitable de- 
ſects in Mens Underſtandings and Knowledge. 


$. x3. In fine, The defect in Naturals, ſeems to proceed from want of 14js and 
quickneſs, activity, and motion, in the intelle&ual Faculties, whereby mad Mer. 


they are deprived of Reaſon: Whereas mad en, on the other ſide, ſeem 
to ſuiltr by the other Extreme. For they do not appear to me to have loſt 
the ©:cnlry of Reaſoning : but having joined together ſome 7deas very 
wron'v, they miſtake them for Truths ; and they err as Men do, that 
+1210 1:47 from wrong Principles. For by the violence of their Imagji- 

tio55, having taken their Fanſies for Realities, they make right dedu- 
203% {rom them. Thus you thall find a diftracted Man fanſying him- 
ia King, with a right interence, require ſuitable Attendance, Reſpect, 
and Obedience: Others who have thought themſelves made of glaſs; 
have uſed the caution neceſſary to preſerve ſuch brittle Bodies. Hence ir 
comes to paſs, that a Man, who 1s very ſober, and of a right Underſtan- 
ding in all other things, may mm one particular, be as frantick as any in 
Bedlam ; if either by any ſudden very ſtrong impreſſion, or long fixing 
his Fancy upon one ſort of Thoughts, incoherent /deas have been ce- 
mented together ſo poxerfully, as.to remain united. Bur there are de- 
grees of Madnels, as of Folly ; the diſorderly jumbling das together, is 
in ſome more, and ſome leſs. In ſhort, herein ſeems to lie the difference 
between Idiots and mad Men, That mad Men put wrong Z/eas toge- 
ther, and ſo make wrong Propoſitions, but argue and reaſon right from 
them : But Idiots make very tew or no Propoſitions, and reaſon ſcarce 
at ai:. 

C 14. Theſe,I think,are the firſt Faculties and Operations of the Mind, 
which it makes uſe of in underſtanding ; and though they are exerciſed 
about all its /deas in general ; yet the inſtances, I have hitherto given, 
have been chiefly in ſimple /deas ; and I have ſubjoined the explication 
of theſe Faculties of the Mind, to that of ſimple /deas, before I come to 
what I have to fay, concerning complex ones, for theſe following Rea- 
ſons : | 
Firſt, Becauſe ſeveral of theſe Faculties being exerciſed at firſt princi- 
pally about ſimple /d4cas, we might, by following Nature 1n its ordina- 
ry method, trace and diſcover them an their rife, progreſs, and gradual 
1nprovements. . 
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Secondly, Becauſe obſerving the Faculties of the Mind, how they ope- 
rate abour ſimple /deas, which are uſually in moſt Mens Minds much 
more clear, preciſe, and diſtin, than complex ones, we may the better 
examine and learn how the Mind abſtracts, denominates, compares, and 
exerciſes its other Operations, about thoſe which are complex, wherein 
we are much more liable to miſtake. 

Thirdly, Becauſe thefe very Opcrations of the Mind about 7Jeas, re- 
ceiv'd from Serſation, are themſelves, when reflected on, another ſett of 
Ideas; derived from that other ſource of our Knowledge, which I call Re- 

fledion ; and therefore fit to be confidercd in this place, after the ſimple 
{deas of Senſaticn, Ol Compounding, Comparing, Abſtratting, &c. I 
have but jult ſpoken, having occaſion to treat of them more at large in 
other places. 
firſt beginnings of Humane Knowledge ; whence the Mind has its firſt Ob- 
jects, and by what ſteps it makes its progreſs to the laving in, and fto- 
ring up thoſe /deas, our of which is to be framed all the Knowledge. ir is 
capable of ; wherein I muſt appeal to Experienceand Obſervation, whe- 
ther I am in the right : The beſt way to come to Truth, being to exa- 
mine Things as really they are, and nct to conclude they are,as we fanſie 
of our {clves, or have been taught to imagine by others. 

8.16. To deal truly, his is the only way that I can diſcover, whereby 
the /deas of things are brought into the Vnderſtauding : It other Men 
have either innate /deas, or intuſed Principles, they have reaſon to en- 
joy them ; and it they are ſure of it, it is impoſiible for others to deny 
them the privilege they have above their Neighbours. I can ſpeak but 
of what I find in my ſelf, and ts agreeable to thoſe Notions ; which if we 
will examine the whole courſe of Men in their ſeveral Ages, Countries, 
and Educations, ſeem to depend on theſe foundations I have laid, and 
to correſpond with this Method in all the parts and degrees thereot. 

d. 17. I pretend not to teach, but to enquire ; and theretore cannot 
but confeſs here again, That external and internal Senſation, are the on- 
ly paſſages I can find of knowledge to the Underſtanding. Theſe alone, 
as far as I can diſcover, are the Windows by which light 1s let into this 
dark Room, For, methinks, the 7nder/tanuding is not much unlike a Clo- 
ſet wholly thut from light, with only ſome little openings left, to let in 
external viſible reſemblances, or /deas of things without ; which would 
they but ſtay there, and lie fo orderly as to be found upon occaſion, it 
would very much reſemble the Underſtanding of a Man, in reference to 
all Objects of ſight, and the eas of them. 

Theſe are my Gueſles concerning the means whereby the Underſtan- 
ding comes to have, and retain ſimple 7deas, and the modes of them, 
with ſome orher operations about them. I proceed now to examine ſome 
of theſe ſimple /deas, and their Modes a little more particularly. 


Theſe are the Y. 15. And thus I have given a ſhort, and, I think, true ZZ;/fory of the 
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d. I. E have hitherto conſidered thoſe 7deas , in the reception ,,,. j, .,- 
; whereof, the Mind is only paſſive, which are thoſe ſimple Mind cue of 
1 ones received from Sexſat:on and Refletion before-mentioned, whereof /mp!e ones. 
the Mind cannot make any one to it felf, nor have any 7ea which does 
mt wholly conſiſt of them. But as rheſe ſimple eas are obſerved to 
exiſt in ſeveral Combinations united together; ſo the Mind has a power 
to conſider ſeveral of them united together,as one /dea; and that not only 
4 as they are united in external Objects, butas it ſelf has joined them. deas 
- thus made up of ſeveral ſimple ones put together, I call Complex ; ſuch as 
3 are Beauty, Gratitude, a Man, an Army,the Univerſe; which though com- 
| plicated of various ſimple 7deas, or complex Ideas made up of ſimple ones, 
yetare, when the Mind pleaſes, conſidered each 'by it ſelf, as one entire 


thing, and ſignifted by one name. 


tb 


A $. 2. In this faculty of repeating and joining together its eas, the Made volun- 
[ Mind has great power in varying and multiplying the Objedts of its #9. 
I Thoughts, infinitely beyond what Senſatzzon or Refledtion furniſhed it 


with: Bur all this ſtill confined to thoſe fimple 7deas, which it received 
from thoſe two Sources, and which are the ultimate Materials of all its 
Compoſitions. For fimple eas are all from' things themſelves ; and of 
theſe the Mind can have no more, nor other than what are ſuggeſted to 
it. It can have no other eas of ſenſible Qualities, than what come 
from without by the Senſes; nor any Zgeas of other kind of Opera- 
tionsof a thinking Subſtance, than what it finds in it felf : but when it has 
once got theſe ſimple eas, it is not confined barely to Obſervation, and 
what offers it ſelf from without ; it can, by its own power, put together 
thoſe /deas it has, and make new complex ones, which it never received 


ſo united. - 


d. 3. Complex Ideas, however compounded and decompounded,though Are eieher 
their number be infinite, and the variety endleſs, wherewith they fill, _ = : 


and entertain the Thoughts of Men ; yet, I think, they may be all re- 1a; 
duced under theſe three Heads : 


r. Modes. 
2. Sabſtances, 
3. Relatzons. 


d. 4. Firſt, Modes I call ſuch complex /deas, which however com» p4.g;. 

pounded, contain not inthem the ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, 
but are conſidered as Dependences on, or Aﬀections of Subſtances ; ſuch 
are the 7deas ſignified by the words 7riangle, Gratitude, Murther, Gc. 
And if in this 1 uſe the word Mode in ſomewhat a different ſenſe from 
Its ordinary fignification, I beg pardon ; 1t being vnavoidable in Diſcour- 
ſes, diftcring trom the ordinary received Notions, either to make new 
Words, or touſe 01d Words in ſomewhat a new fjgnification, the latter 
whereof, in our preſent caſe, js perhaps the more tolerable of the two. 
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SI mple and $. 5. Of theſe Modes, there are two forts, which deſerve diſtinct con- 

mixed Modes. © 1oration. Firſt, There are ſome which are only variations, or different 
combinations of the fame ſimple 7zea, without the mixture of any other, 
as 2 dozen, or ſcore; which are nothing but the /deas of ſo many diſtinct 
Unites added together, and theſe I call /jmple Modes, as being contained 
within the bounds of one ſimple /dea. Secondly, There are others com. 
pounded of ſimple /deas of ſeveral kinds, put together to make one com- 
plex one; v.g. Beauty, conſiſting of a certain compoſition of CoJour and 
Figure, cauſing delight in the Beholder ; Theft, winch being the concea- 
led charge ofthe poſſeſſion of any thing, without the conſent of the Pro- 
prictor, contains, as is viſible, a combination of ſeveral /deas of ſeveral 
kinds ; and theſe | call mixed Modes. | 

SubtancesSin= F 6. Secondly, The /deas of Subtances are ſuch combinations of ſimple 

gie or Cole- Teas, as arc taken to repreſent diſtin particular things ſubliſting by 

you themſelves; in which the ſuppoſed, or conſuſed /dea of Subſtance, ſuch as 
it is, is always the firſt and chigf. Thus if to Subſtance be joined the 
ſimple /dea of a certain dull whitiſh colour, with certain degrees of 
Weight, Hardneſs, DuRtility, and Fuſtbility, we have the dea of Zead ; 
and a combination of the /deas of a certain fort of Figure, with the 
powers of Motion, Thought, and Reaſoning, joined to Subſtance, make 
the ordinary /Jca of a Man. Now of Subſtances alſo, there are two ſorts 
of 1deas ; one of ſingle Subſtances, as they exiſt ſeparately, as of a May, 
or a Sheep; the other of ſeveral of thoſe put together, as an Army of 
Men, or Flock of Sheep ; which co/efive Ideas of ſeveral SubFances 
thus put together, are as much each of them one ſingle /dez, as that of a 
Man, or an Unite. 

Relation. d. 7. Thirdly, The laſt ſort of complex 7deas, is that we call Relation, 


which conſiſts in the conſideration and comparing one /dea with another, 


of theſe ſeveral kinds, we ſhall treat in their order. 
 {.8. If we will trace the progreſs of our Minds, and with attention 
—_—— obſerve how it repeats, adds together, and unites its ſimple 7deas recei- 
ewo Sources. ved from Senfation or RefleCtion, it willlead us farther than at firſt, per- 
haps, we ſhould have imagined. And, I believe, we ſhall find, if we wa- 
rily obſerve the Originals of our Notions, that even the moſt ab/truſe Ideas, 
how remote ſoever they may ſeem from Senſe, or any operation of our 
own Minds, are yet only ſuch as the Underſtanding frames to it ſelf, by 
repeating and joining together Zdeas, that it had either from Objects of 
Senſe, or its own operations about them : So that thoſe even large a»d 
abſtratt Ideas are derived from Senſation, or Refledion, being no other 
than -what the Mind by the ordinary uſe of its own Faculties, employ'd 
about Zdeas, received from Objects of Senſe, or the Operations it obſerves 
in it ſelf about them, may, and does attain unto. This I ſhall endeavour 
to ſhew in the /deas we have of Space, Time, and Zyfrnity, and ſome few 
other, that ſeem the moſt remote from thoſe Originals. 
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Chap. XIlI. Simple Moder of Space. 


Of fimple Modes ; and firſt, of the ſimple Modes of Space. 


d. I, Hough in the foregoing part, I have often mentioned ſimple Simple Maes. 


3 7U7deas, which are truly the Materials of all our Knowledge ; 
yet having treated of them there, rather in the way that they come in» 
to the Mind, than as diſtinguiſhed from others more compounded; it 
will not be, perhaps, amiſs to take a view of fome of them again under 
this Conſideration, and examine thoſe different Modifications of the ſame 
Idea ; wh.ch the Mind either finds in things exiſting, or is able to make 
within it ſelf, without the help of any extrinſical Object, or any foreign 
Suggeſtion, | ; | 

Thoſe Modifications of any one ſimple Idea {which,as has been faid, 7 
call ſimple Modes ) are as perfealy* different and diſtin&t 7deas in the 
Mind, as thoſe of the greateſt diſtance or contrariety. For the 7dea of 
Two, is as diſtin&t from that of Three, as Blueneſs from Heat, or either 
of them from any Number; and yet they are made up only of that ſim- 
ple /dea of an Unite repeated ; and theſe Repetitions joined together, 
make thoſe diſtin&t imple Modes, of a Dozen, a Groſs, a Million. 


$. 2. I ſhall begin with the /mple Idea of Space. I have ſhewed above, 1dea of Space; 


c. 4. that we get the dea of Space,both by our Sight,and Touch; which, 
I think, is ſo evident, that it would be as needleſs, to go to prove, that 
Men perceive, by their Sight, a diſtance between Bodies of different Co- 
lours, or between the parts of the fame Body ; as that they fee Colours 
themſelves ; Nor is it leſs obvious, that they can do fo in the Dark by 
Feeling and Touch. 


d. 3. This Space confidered barely in length between any two Beings, Space andEx- 
without conſidering any thing elſe between them, is called di/taxce : If **7/ion. 


conſidered in Length, Breadth, and Thicknels, I think, it may be called 
Capacity : When conſidered between the extremities of Matter, which 
fills the Capacity of Space with ſomerhing ſolid, tangible, and movable, 
it is properly called Zxteyfron. And fo Extenſion is an des belonging to 
Body only ; but Space may, as is evident, be conſidered without it. At 
leaſt, I think it molt intelligible, and che beſt way to avoid Contufion,if 
we uſe the Word Extenſion tor an Aﬀection of Matter, or the diſtance of 
the Extremities of particular folid Bodies ; and Space in the more gene- 
ral Signification for diſtance , with or without ſolid Matter poſle(- 
”M it. 


each Idea of any different diſtance, or Space, is a ſimple Mode of this Idea. 
Men for the uſe, and by the cuſtom of meaſuring, ſettle in their Minds 
the /deas of certain ſtated lengths, ſuch as are an /nch, Foot, Tard, Fa- 
thom, Mile, Diameter of the Earth, &c. which are ſo many diſtinQ& 
Zdeas made up only of Space. When any ſuch ſtated lengths or mea- 
ſures of Space are made familiar to Men's Thoughts, they can, in their 
Minds, repeat them as often as they will, without mixing or joining ta 
them the /dea of Body, or any thing elſe ; and frame to themſelves the 
{dcas of long, ſquare, or cubick, Feet, Tards, or Fathoms, here amongſt 
ihe Bodies of the Univerſe, or elſe beyond the utmoſt Bounds of - Bq- 

| ies; 


4- Each different diſtance is a different Modification of Space, and jumen/rs. 
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F IZUre. 


Figure. 


Place. 


dies ; and by adding theſe ſtill one to another, enlarge their 7dea of 
Space as much as they pleaſe. This Power of repeating, or doubling 
any /dea we have of any diſtance, and adding it to the former as often 
as we will, without being ever able to come to any ſtop or ſtint, let 
us enlarge it as much as we will, is that, which gives us the /dea of 
Immenfit y. | | | 

C. 5. There is another Modification of this /dea of Space, which is no- 
thing but the Relation of the Parts of the Termination of Capacity, or 
Extenſion amongſt themſelves. This the Touch diſcovers in ſenſible Bo- 
dies, whoſe Extremities come within our reach ; and the Eye rakes both 
from Bodies and Colours, whoſe Boundaries are within its view : Where 
obſerving how the Extremities terminate, either in ſtreight Lines, which 
meet at diſcernable Angles ; or in crooked Lines, wherein no Angles 
can be perceived, by conſidering theſe as they relate to one another, in 
all Parts of the Extremities of any Body or Space, it has that /dea we call 
Figure, which affords to the Mind infinite Variety. For beſides the vaſt 
Number of different Figures, that dg really exiſt in the coherent maſles 
of Matter, the Stock, that the Mind has in its Power, by varying the ea 
of Space ; and thereby making ſti]l new Compoſitions, by repeating its 
own /deas, and joining them as it pleaſes, is perfetly inexhauſtible : 
And fo it can multiply Figures i znfinitum. 

$. 6. For the Mind, having a Power to repeat the /zea of any length 
directly ſtretched out, and join it to another in the ſame DireQion, 
which is to double the length of that ſtreight Line; or elſe join it to ann- 
ther with what Inclination it thinks fit, and fo make what ſort of Angle 
it pleaſes: And being able alſo to ſhorten any Line it imagines, by ta- 
teing from it 5 or 5, or what part it pleaſes, without being able to come 
toan end of any ſuch Diviſions, it can make an Angle of any bigneſs : 
So alſo the Lines that are its ſides, of what length it pleaſes, which join- 
ing again to other Lines of different-lengths, and at different Angles, till 
it has wholly incloſed any Space, it is evident that it can multiply F:- 
gures both in their Shape, and Capacity, zz 77fnitam, all which are bur 


ſo many different fmple Modes of Space. 


The ſame that it can do with ſtreight Lines,it can do alſo with crook- 
ed, or crooked and ſtreight together ; and the ſame it can do in Lines, it 
can alſo in Superficies, by which we may be led into farther Thoughts 
of the endleſs Variety of Figures, that the Mind has a Power to make, 
and thereby to multiply the {4mple Modes of Space. 

6.7. Another /dea coming under this Head,and belonging to this Tribe, 
is that we call Place. As in ſimple Space, we conſider the relation of Di- 
ſtance between any two Bodies, or Points; ſo in our /dea of Place, we 
conſider the relation of Diſtance betwixt any thing,and any twoor more 
Points, which are conſidered,as keeping the fame diſtance one with ano- 
ther,and ſo conſidered as at reſt; for when we find any thing at the ſame 
diſtance now, which it was Yeſterday from any two or more Points, 
which have not ſince changed theirdiſtance one with another, and with 
which we then compared it, we fay it hath kept rhe ſame Place: But if 
it hath ſenſibly altered its diſtance with either of thoſe Points, we fay it 
hath changed its Place : Though vulgarly ſpeaking in the common No- 
tion of Place, we do not always exactly obſerve the diſtance from preciſe 
Points ; but from larger Portions of ſenſible Objects, to which we conſi- 
der the thing placed to bear Relation, and its diſtance from which we 


have ſome Reaſon to cbſerve. | 


d. 8. Thus 
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6. 8. Thus a Company of Cheſs-men, ſtanding on the fame ſquares of 
the Cheſs- board, where we left them, we fay they are all in the ſame 
Place, or unmoved ; though, perhaps, the Cheſs-board hath been 1n the 
mean time carried out of one-Room into another, becauſe we compared 
them only to the Parts of the Chefs-board, which keep the ſame dis 
ſtance one with another. The Cheſs-board, we alſo fay, is in the ſame 
Place it was, if it remain in the ſame part of the Cabin,: though, pers 
haps, the Ship it is in, fails all the while-: and the Ship isfaid to be in 
the ſame Flace, ſuppoſing it kept the tame diſtance with the Parts of 
the neigkbouring Land z though, perhaps, the Earth hath turned round j 
and ſo both Cheſs-men, and Board, and Ship, have every one changed 
Place in reſpect of remoter Bodies, which have kept the ſame diftance 
one with another. But yet the diſtance from certain Parts of the Board, 
being that which determines the plac2 of the Cheſs-men ; and the di- 
ſtance from the fixed parts of the Cabin (with which we made the 
Compariſon ) being that which determined the Place of rhe Cheſs- 
board, and the fixed parts of the Earth, that by which we determi- 
ned the Place of the Ship, theſe things may be faid properly to be 
in the /ame Place, in thoſe reſpects : . Though their diſtance from ſome 
other things, which in this matter we did not conſider, being varied, 
they have undoubtedly changed Place in that reſpe& ; and we our 
{elves ſhall think fo, when we have occaſion to compare them with 
thoſe other. "FE 

$. 9. But this Modification of Diſtance, we call Place, beirig made by 
Men, for their common uſe, that by it they. might be able to deſign the 
particular Poſition of Things, where they had occaſion for ſuch Deſig- 
nation, Men conſider and determine of this Place, by reference to thoſe 
adjacent things, which beſt ſerved to their preſent Purpoſe, without 
conſidering other things, which to another Purpoſe would better Jeter- 
mine the Flace of the fame thing. Thus in the Cheſs-board, the uſe of 
the Deſignation of the Place of each Cheſs-man, being determined only 
within that chequer'd piece of Wood, 'twould croſs that Purpoſe, to 
meaſure it by any thing elſe : But when theſe very Cheſs-men are pur 
up in a Bag, if any one ſhould ask, where the black King is, it would 
be proper to determine the Place by the parts of the Room it was in,and 
not by the Cheſs-board ; there being another uſe of de/igning the Place 
it 15 now in, than when in Play it was on the Chefs-board, and ſo muſt 
be determined by other Bodies, So if any one ſhould ask, in what Place 
are the Verſes, whici report the Story of Niſus and Eurzialus, 'twould 
be very improper to determine this Place, by faying, they were in ſuch 
a part of the Earth, or in Bodley's Library : But the right Deſignation 
of the place, would be by the parts of Yirgil's Works; and the proper 
Anſwer would be, That theſe Verſes were about the middle of the Ninth 
Book of his Zxeides ; And. that they have been always conſtantly in the 
ſame Place ever fince Yirgz/ was printed : Which is true, though the 
Book it felt hath moved a Thouſand times, the uſe of the 7Jea of Place 
nere, being to know only, in what part of the Book that Story is ; thar 
ſo upon occaſion, we may know where to find it, and have recourſe to 
it for our ule. . 

$- 10. That our Zea of Place, is nothing elſe, but ſach a relative Pos» pj;ce. 
ſition of any thing, as I have before mentioned, I think, is plain, and 
will be eatily aumitted, when we conſider, that we can have no ea 
of the place of the Univerſe, though we can of all the parts of it ; be- 
caule beyond that, we have not the /dea of any fixed, diſtin, particy- 

M2 lar 
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ſame. 


lar Beings, in reference to which, we can imagine it to have any rela- 
tion of diſtance ; but all beyond it is one uniform Space or Expanſion, 
wherein the Mind finds no variety, no marks. For to fay that the 
World is ſomewhere, means no more, but that it does exiſt ; this tho? 
a Phraſe, borrowed from Place, fignifying only its Exiſtence, net Loca- 
tion ; and when one can find out, and frame in his Mind clearly and 
diſtinAly the Place of the Univerſe, he will be able to tell us, whether 
it moves or ſtands ſtill in the undiſtinguiſhable Inane of infinite Space ; 
tho? it be true,that the Word Place, has ſometimes a mare confuſed Senſe, 
and ſtands for that Space, which any Body takes up ; and ſo the Uni- 
verſe is in a Place. 


Extenſimand Y. 11. The dea therefore of Place, we have by the fame means, that 
not the we get the 7dea of Space, (whereof this is but a particular limited Con- 


ſideration) viz. by our Sight and Touch ; by either of which we receive 
into our Minds the /deas of Extenſion or Diſtance. 
$. 12. There are ſome that would perſuade us, that Body and Exten- 
fron are the ſame thing ; who either change the Signification of Words, 
which I would not ſuſpect them of, they having ſo ſeverely condemned 
the Philoſophy of others, becauſe it hath been too much placed in the 
uncertain meaning, or deceitful obſcurity of doubtful, or inſignificant 
Terms. If therefore they mean by Body and Extenfion the ſame, that 
other People do, viz. by Body ſomething that is ſolid, and extended, 
whoſe parts are ſeparable and movable different ways ; and by Exten- 
fion, only the Space that lies between. the Extremities of thoſe ſolid co- 
herent Parts, and which is poſſeſſed by them, they confound very dif- 
ferent /deas one with another. For I appeal to every Man's own 
Thoughts, whether the /dea of Space be not as. diſtin from that of 
Solidity, as it is from the Zdea of Scarlet-Colour ? "Tis true, Solidity 
cannat exiſt without Extenſion, neither can Scarlet Colour exiſt without 
Extenſion ; but this hinders not, but that they are diſtinct /deas. Many 
1deas require others as neceſſary to their Exiſtence or Conception,whicly 
yet are very diſtin /deas. Motion can neither be, nor be conceived 
without Space ; and yet Motion is not Space, nor Space Motion ; Space 
can exiſt without it, and they are very diſtin& deas ; and fo, I think, 
are thoſe of Space and Solidity. Solidity is fo inſeparable an /dea from 
Body, that upon that depends its filling of Space, its Contact, Impulſe, 
and Communication of Motion upon Impulſe. And it it be a Reaſon to 
prove, that Spirit is different from Body, becauſe Thinking includes not 
the /dea of Extenſion in it; the ſame Reaſon will be as valid, I ſuppoſe, 
to prove, that Space is not Hody, becauſe it includes not the /4e4 of So- 
lidity in it ; Space and Solidiry being as diftinit Ideas, as Thinking and 
Extenſion, and as wholly ſeparable in the Mind one from another. Body 
then and Exter/ion, 'tis evident, are two diſtinQt 7deas ; for Firſt, Ex- 
tenſion includes no Solidity, nor reſiſtence to the Motion of Body, as 
Body does. Secondly, the Parts of pure Space are inſeparable one from 
the other ; ſo that the Continuity cannot be ſeparated, neither really, 
nor mentally. For I demand of any one, to remove any part of it from 
another, with which it is continued, even ſo much as in Thought. To 
divide and ſeparate actually is, as I think, by removing the parts one 
from another, to make two Superficies, where before there was a Con- 
tinuity : And to divide mentally, is to make in the Mind two Superft- 
cies, where before there was a Continuity, and conſider them as remo- 
ved one from the other ; which can only be done in things conſidered 
by the Mind, as capable of being ſeparated ; and by ſeparation, of ac- 


quiring, 
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quiring new diſtin Superficies, which they then have not, but are ca- 
pable of : But neither of theſe ways of Separation, whether real or men- 
tal, is, as I think, compatible to pure Space. | 
6. 13. Tis true, a Man may conſider ſo much of ſuch a Space, as is 
anſwerable or commenſurate to a Foot, without conſidering the reſt ; 
which is indeed a partial Conſideration, but not fo much as mental Se- 
paration, or Diviſion; ſince a Man can no more mentally divide, with- 
out conſidering two Superficies, ſeparate one from the other, than he 
can actually divide, without making two Superficies disjoin'd one from 
the other : But a partial conſideration is not. ſeparating. A Man may 
conſider Light in the Sun, without its Heat ; or Mobility in Body with- 
out its Extenſion, without thinking of their ſeparation. One is only a 
partial Conſideration, terminating in one alone ; and the other is a Con- 
ſideration of both, as exiſting feparately. | 
d. x4. Thirdly, The parts of pure Space, are immovable, which fol- Extenſion and 
lows from their infeparability 5 Motion being nothing but change of di- 329 nt the 
ſlance between any two things : But this cannot be between Parts that” 
are inſeparable ; which therefore muſt needs be at perpetual reſt one 
amongſt another. 3] 
Thus the clear and diſtinCt 7dea of ſimple Space diſtinguiſhes it plain- 
ly, and ſufficiently from Body; ſince its Parts are inſeparable, immovable, 
and without refiſtance to the Motion of Body. | | 
$. 15: If any one ask me, What this Space, I ſpeak of, 7s 2 I will tell Subſtance = 
him, when he tells me what his Exzen/fion is. For to fay, as is uſually jp, 0 ,, 
done, That Extenfion is to have partes extra partes, is to fay only, That proof againſt 
Extenſion is Extenfon : For what am I the better informed in the na. Se witbous 
ture of Extenſion, when Tam told, That Extenſion is to have parts that © 
are extended, exterior to parts that are extended, i.e. Brenton conliſts 
of extended Parts? Asif one asking, What a Fibre was ; I ſhould anſwer 
him, That it was a thing made _up of ſeveral Fibres : Would he hereby 
be enabled to underſtand what a Fibre was, better than he did before > 
Or rather, would he not have reaſon to think, that my deſign was to 
make ſport with him, rather than ſeriouſly to inſtruct him 2? 
$. 16. Thoſe who contend that Space and Body are the ſame, bring 
this Dilemma : Either this Space is ſomething or nothing ; it nothing be 
. between two Bodies, they muſt neceffarily touch-; if it be allowed to be 
ſomething, they ask, whether it be Body or Spirit 2 To which I an- 
ſwer by another Queſtion, Who told them, that there was, or could be 
nothing bur ſolid Beings which could not think, and thinking Beings 
that were not extended 2 Which is all they mean by the terms Body and 
Shirit. | 
4 x7. If it be demanded (as uſually it is) whether this Space void of $3Aance 
Body, be Sub(ance or Accident, | ſhall readily anſwer, I know not; nor #hich we 
ſhall be aſhamed to own my Ignorance,till they that ask, ſhew me a clear yo again 
diſtin&t /dea of Subſtance. [5d Gpamnſt 
$. 18. I endeavour, as much as: I can, to deliver my ſelf from thoſe 29%: 
Fallacies, which we are apt to put upon our ſelves, by taking Words for SR 
Things. It helps not our Ignorance, to feign a Knowledge, where we little ſe in 
have none, by making a noiſe with Sounds, without clear and diſtin * bileſophy. 
Significations. Names made at pleaſure, neither alter the nature of things, 
nor make us underſtand them, but as they are ſigns of,and ſtand for clear 
and dillin& eas. And I defire thoſe who lay fo much ſtreſs on the found 
of theſe two Syllables, Sub/tance, to conſider, whether applying it, as 
they do, ro the infinite incomprehenſible GOD, to finite Spirits, and to 
| Body, 
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Body, it be in the fame ſenſe ; and whether it ſtand for the ſame 7dea, 
when each of thoſe three ſo difterent Beings are called Sub/tances ? If fo, 
whether it will not thence follow, That God, Spirits, and Boy, agree- 
ing in the ſam? common nature of S##/:e, diflter not any otherwiſe 
than in a bare different modification of that Sub/tance; as a Tree and a 
Pebble, being in the ſame ſenſe body, and agreeing in the common na» 
ture of Body, differ only in a bare modification of that common matter ; 
which will be a very harſh Doctrine. If they ſay, That they apply it 
to God, finite Spirits, and Matter, in three different ſignifications, and 
that it ſtands for one /dea, when GOD is faid to be. a SubFfance ; for 
another, when the Soul is called Su4/tance ; and for a third, when a Bo- 
dy is called ſo. If the name Subſtance, ſtands for three ſeveral diſtinct 
Hleas, they would do well to make known thoſe diſtin 7deas, or at 
leaſt to give three diſtin names to them, ro prevent in ſo important a 
Notion, the Confuſion and Errors, that will naturally follow from the 
promiſcuous uſe oi ſo doubtful. a term 5 which 1s ſo far from being ſuſpes» 
ed to have three diſtin, that it has ſcarce one clear diſtint ſignifica- 
tion : And if they can thus make three diſtin deas of Subſtance, what 
hinders, why another may not make a fourth 2 

Subſtance and 9. 19. They who firſt ran into the Notion of Accidents, as a fort of 

Accidents of real Beings, that needed ſomething to inhere in, were forced to find out 

little uſe in the word Subſtance, to ſupport them. Had the poor 7»4j/an Philoſopher 

Philoſophy. (who imagincd that the Earth alſo wanted ſomething to bear. it up) 

but thought of this word Su&faxce, he needed not to have been at the 
trouble to find an Elephant to ſupport it, and a Tortoiſe to ſupport his 
Elephant : The word. S«4/tance would have done it efftetually. And 
he that enquired, might have taken it for as good an Anſwer from an 
Tadian Philofopher, That Sub/tunce, without knowing what it is, is that 
which ſupports the Earth, as we take it for a ſufficient Anſwer, and good 
Dottrine, from our European Philoſophers, That Sx4/tance without 
knowing what it is, is that which ſupports Accidents. So that of Sub- 
{tance, we have no ea of what it is, but only a confuſed obſcure one 
of what 1t does. 

Sale Q. 20. Whatever a learned Man may do here, an intelligent America, 

beyond the ur. WHIO Enquired into the Nature of Things, would ſcarce take it for a fatis- 

moſt bounds factory Account, it defiring to learn our Architecture, he ſhould be told, 

of Bod, That a Pillar was a thing ſupported by a Baſis, and a Bafis ſomething 

that ſupported a Pillar. Would he not think himſelf mocked, inſtead 

_ of taught, with ſuch an account as this? And a Stranger to them would 

be very liberally inſtructed in the nature of 'ooks, and the things they 

contained, if he ſhould be told, that all learned Books conſiſted of Paper 

and Letters, and that Letters were things inhering in Paper, and Paper 

a thing that held forth Letters ; a notable way ot having clear /deas of 

Letters and Paper. But were the Latin words [aberentia and Sub- 

/tantia, put into the plain Engliſh ones that anſwer them, and were 

called Sricking on, and Under-propping, they would better diſcover to 

us the very great clearneſs there is in the Doctrine of Subſtance and 

Aecidents, and ſhew of what uſe they are in deciding: of Queſtions in 
Philoſophy. 

The Porer of , $- 21. But to return to eur /dea of Space. If Body be not ſuppoſed in- 

annihilation finite, which, I think, no one will affirm, I would ask, Whether, if God 

proves 4 V* placed a Man at the extremity of corporeal Beings, he could not ſtretch 
his Hand beyond his Body ? If he could, then he would put his Arm, 
where there was before Space without Bod) ; and if there be ſpread his 
| Fingers, 
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Fingers, there would {ti]] be Space between them without Body : If he 

could not ſtretch our. his Hand, it muſt be becauſe of ſome external hin» 

drance ; (for we ſuppoſe him alive, with ſach a power of moving the 

parts of his Body, that he hath now, which is not in it ſelf impollible, if 

God ſo pleaſed to have it;) or at leaſt it is not impoſſible for God ſo to 

move him : And rhen I ask, Whether that which hinders his Hand from 

moving outwards, be Subſtance or Accident, Something er Nothing ? 

And when they have reſolved that, they will be able to reſolve them- 

ſelves, what that 1s,which is or may be between two Bodies at a diſtance, 

that is not Body, has no Solidity. In the mean time, the Argument is 

at leaſt 2s good, That where nothing hinders, {as beyond the: utmoſt 

bounds of all Bodies,) a Bedy put into motion may move on, as where 

there is nothing between, there two Bodies-muſt neceſſarily touch. For 

pure Space betwcen, is ſufficient to take away the neceſſity of mutual 

Contact ; but bare Space in the way, is not ſufficient to ſtop Motion: 

The truth is, theſe Men muſt either own, that they think Body infinite, 

though they are loth to ſpeak it out, orelſe affirm, that Space is not Bo- 

dy. For I would fain meet with that thinking Man, that can, in his 

Thoughts, ſet any bounds to Space, more than he can to Duration ; or 

by thinking, hope to arrive at the end of either : And therefore if his 

1dea of Eternity be infinite, fo 1s his Zdea of Immenſity ; they are both 

finite or infinite alike. : ? | 
$. 21. Farther, thoſe who aſſert the impoſſibility of Space exiſt- The Power of 

ing without Matter, muſt not only make Body infinite, but muſt alfo bom age : 

deny a power in God to annihilate any part of Matter, No one, I ſap- cum. © 

poſe, will deny, that God can put.an end to all motion that is in Mat- 

ter, and fix all the Bodies of the Univerſe in a perfe&t quiet and reſt, 

and continue them fo as long as he pleaſes. .Whoever then will allow, 

that God can, during ſuch a general reſt, annihilate either this Book, 

or the Body of him that reads ir, muſt neceſſarily admit the poſſibility 

of a Vacuum, For it is evident, that the Space, that was filled by the 

parts of the annihilated Body, will ſtill remain, and be a Space with- 

out Body. For the circumambient Bodies being in perfect reſt, are 

a Wall of Adamant, and in that ſtate make it a perfe&t impoſſi- 

bility for any other Body to get into that Space. And indeed the 

neceſſary motion of one Particle of Matter, into the place from whence 

another Particle of Matter is removed, is but a conſequence from the 

ſuppoſition of Plenitude ; which will therefore need ſome better proof, 

than a ſuppoſed matter of fat, which Experiment can never make 

out ; our own clear and diſtin eas plainly ſatisfying us, that there 

is no necetlary connexion between Space and Solidiry, ſince we can con- 

ceive the one without the other. And thoſe who diſpute for or againſt a 

acuum, do thereby confeſs, they have diſtin& 7deas of Vacuum and Ple- 

am, i.e. that they have an /dea of Extenſion void of Solidity, though 

they deny its exiſtence ; or elſe they diſpute about nothing at all. For 

they who ſo much alter the ſignification of Words, as to call Extenfion 

Body, and conſequently make the whole Eſſence of Body, to be nothing 

but pure Extenſion without Solidity, muſt talk abſurdly, whenever they 

ſpeak of Vacuum, ſince it is impoſlible for Extenſion to be without Exten- 

fion. For Vacuum, whether we affirm or deny its exiſtence, ſignifies 

Space without Body, whoſe very exiſtence no one can deny to be poſli- 

blc, who will not make Matter infinite, and take from God a power to 


anniliilate any Particle of ir. I 


'Ue 


$. 22. But 


gg Simple Modes of Space: Book II: 
Motion proves &,2.2, But not to go fo far as beyond the utmoſt bounds of Body in 
* Vacuum. the Univerſe,nor appeal to God's Omniporency to find a Vacuum, the mo- 

; tion of Bodies,that are in our view and neighbourhood,ſeem to me plain- 
ly to evince it. For I deſire any one fo to divide afolid Body of any di- 
menſion he pleaſes, as to make it poſſible for the folid Parts to move up 
and down freely every way within the bounds of that Superficies,if there 
be not left in it a void ſpace, 'as big as the leaſt part into which he has 
dividedthe faid ſolid Body. And if where the leaſt Particle of the Body 
divided, is as big as a Muſtard-ſeed, a void Space equal to the buſk of a 
Muſtard-ſeed, be requiſite to make room for the free motion of the Parts 
of the divided Body within the bounds of its Superficies, where the Par- 
ticles of Matter are 100, 00D, 000 leſs than a Muſtard-ſeed, there muſt ai- 
ſo be a ſpace void of folid Matter, as big as 100,000,000 part ofa Mu. 
ſtard-feed ; for it it hold in one,it will hold in the other, and fo on 7 7+ 
fnitam. And let this void Space be as little as it will, it deſtroys the Hy- 
potheſis of Plenitude. For if there can be a Space void of Body,equal to 
the ſmalleſt ſeparate Particle of Matter now exiſting in Nature, 'tis ſtill 
Space without Body; and makes as great a difference between Space and 
Body, as if it were Mt3% xo'owo, a diſtance as wideas any in Nature. And 
therefore if we ſuppoſe not the void Space neceſſary to Motion, equal to 

the leaſt parcel of the divided ſolid Matter, but to 5; or &; of it, the ſame 
conſequence will always follow of Space without Matter. 

The Ideas of Y. 23. But the Queſtion being here, wherher the 7dea of Space or Ex- 
POE tenſion, be the ſame with the Idea of Body, it is not neceſſary to prove 

om" therealexiſtence of a Yacuzm, but the 7dea of it ; which 'tis plain Men 
have, when they enquire and diſpute, whether there be a Yacusm or no ? 
For if they had not the /dea of Space without Body,they could not make 
a queſtion about its exiſtence : And if their /dea of Body did not include 
in it ſomething more than the bare 74a of Space, they could have no 
doubt about the plenitude of the World ; and *twould be as abſurd to de- 
mand, whether there were Space without Body, as wherher there were 
Space without Space, or Body without Body, ſince theſ@were bur diffe- 
rent Names of the ſame ea. 

Exrenſion be- & 2.4, *Tis true, the /dea of Extenſion joins it ſelf fo infeparably with 

II OR all viſible, and moſt tangible Qualities, that it ſuffers us to ſee no one,or 

proves it nor feel very few external ObjeAs,without — in impreſſions of Extenſion 

rhe ſame. too. This readineſs of Extenſion to make it felf be taken notice of ſocon- 
ſtantly with other eas, has been rhe occaſion, I gueſs, that ſome have 
made the whole eſſence of Body, to conſiſt in Extenſion; which is not 
much to be wondred at, ſince ſome have had their Minds, by their Eyes 
and Touch, (the buſieſt of all our Senſes) fo filled with the Zdea of Ex- 
tenſion, and as it were wholly poſſeſſed with it, that they allowed no ex- 
iſtence to any thing, that had not Extenſion. I ſhall not now argue with 
thoſe Men, who take the meaſure and poſſibility of all Being, only from 
their narrow and groſs Imaginations : but having here to do only with 
thoſe, who conclude the etace of Body to be Exten/ion, becauſe, they 
ſay, they cannot imagine any ſenſible Quality of any Body without Ex- 
tenſion, I ſhall defire them to conſider, That had they reflected on their 

Hdeas of Taſtes and Smells, as much as on thoſe of Sight and Touch ; 
nay, had they examined their /deas of Hunger and Thirſt, and ſeveral 

other Pains, they would have found, that they included in them no /dea 

of Extenſion at all, which is but an affection of Body, as well as the reſt 
diſcoverable by our Senſes, which are ſcarce acute enough to look into 
the pure Eſſences of Things. 

d. 25. If 
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d. 25. If thoſe Zdeas, which are conſtantly joined to all others, muſt Ex#e1/ion be- 
therefore be concluded to be the Eſſence of thoſe Things, which have Flay oy 
conſtantly thoſe Zdeas joined to them, and are' inſeparable from them ; proves i: As 
then Unity is withont doubt the eſſence of evety thing. For there is not *** /«7e. 
any Objett of Senfation or Refle&tion, which does not carry with it the 
dea of one: But the weakneſs of this kind of Argument, we have al- 
ready ſhewn ſufficiently. Ori | 

9.26. To conclude, whatever Men ſhall think concerning the exi- 12a: of Space 
ſtence of a Yacaum, this is plain to me, That we have as clear an 7dea of n Solzaary 
Space diſtinit from Solidity, as we have of Solidity diſtin& from Motion, _ 

or Motion from Space. We have not any two more diſtin 7deas, and 
we can as ealily conceive ſpace without Solidity, as we can conceive Bo- 
dy or Space without Motion, thoughit be never ſo certain, that neither 
Body nor Motion can exiſt without Space. But whether any one will 
take Space to be only a relation -reſulting from ..the Exiſtence of other 
Beings at a diſtance; or whether rhey will think the Words of the moſt 
knowing King Solomon, The Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens, can- 
wot contain Thee ; or thoſe more emphatical ones of the inſpired Philoſo- 
pher St. Paul, /» Him we live, move, and have our Being, are to be un- 
derſtood in a literal ſence, I leave every one to conſider; only our ea 
of Space is, I think, ſuch as I have mentioned, and:diſtin&t from that of 
Body. For whether we conſider in Matter it ſelt,. the diſtance of its co- 
herent ſolid parts, and call it, in reſpect of thoſe ſolid parts, Extenſion: 
or whether conſidering it, as lying between the extremities of any Body 
in its ſeveral dimenſions, we call it Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs ; or 
elſe conſidering it as lying between any two Bodies, or poſitive Beings, 
without any conſideration, whether there be any Matter or no between, 
we call it Diſtance. However named or conſidered, it is always the fame 
uniform ſimple 7dea of Space, taken from Objects, about which our Sen- 
ſes have beenconverſant, whereof having ſetled 7deas in our Minds, we 
can revive, repeat, and add them one to another as often as we will, and 
conſider the Space or Diſtance ſo imagined, either as filled with ſolid 
parts, fo that afiother Body cannot come there, without diſplacing and 
thruſting out the Body that was there before ; or elſe as void of Solidity, 
ſo that a Body of equal dimenſions to that empty or pure Space, may be 
placed in it without the removing or expulſion of any thing that was 
there. 

& 27. The knowing preciſely what eur Wordsſtand for, would, I ima- Men differ 
gine, in this, as well asa great many other caſes, quickly end thediſpute. —_ - Slegr 
For I am apt to think, that Men, when they come to examine them,””? 2:0 
find their ſimple /deas all generally toagree, though in diſcourſe with one 
another, they perhaps contound one another with different Names. I 
imagine, that Mex whoabſtraQ their Thoughts, and do well examine the 

{deas of their own Minds, cannot much differ in thinking ; however, they 
may perplex themſelves with words, according to the way of ſpeaking of 
| the ſeveral Schools,or Sects,they have been bred up in: Thoughamongſt 
unthinking Men, who examine not ſcrupulouſly and carefully their own 
Ideas, and ſtrip them not from the marks Men uſe for them, but con- 
found them with words, there muſt be endlefs diſpute, wrangling, and 
Jargon ; eſpecially if they be learned bookiſh Men, devoted to tome Sed, 
and accuſtomed to the Language of it; and have learned to talk after 
others. Burt if it ſhould happen, that any two thinking Men ſhould really 
have difterent /deas, I do not ſee how they could diſcourſe or 
argue one with another. Here I muſt net be miſtaken, to =_ 
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Duration, and its Simple Modes, Book II. 


Duration is 
Fleeting Ex- 
tenſion. 


Tres Idea from 
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the train of 


our Ideas. 
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Reflection on 
the tram of 
our Ideas. 


that every floating Imagination in Men's Brains, is preſently of that fort 


of Ideas | ſpeak of; *Tis riot eafie for the Mind to put oft thoſe confuſed 
Notions and Prejudices it has imbibed from Cuſtom, | Inadvertency, and 
common Converſation: it requires pains and aſliduity to examine. its 


Ideas, till it reſolves them into thoſe clear and diſtint ſimple ones, out of 


which they are compounded ; and to fee which, amongſt its ſimple ones, 
have or have not a neceſſary connexion and dependence one upon ano- 
ther : Till.a Man doth this in the primary and original Notions of Things, 
he builds upon floating and uncertain Principles, and will often find him- 
{elf at alols. J 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of Duration, and i ſimple Modes, 


d. x. Here is another ſort of Diſtance, or Length, the Zea where- 

of we get not from the permanent parts of Space, but from 
the fleeting and perpetually periſhing parts of Succeſſion. This we call 
Duration, the ſimple Modes whereof are any different lengths of it, 
whereof we have diſtin /deas, as Hours, Days, Tears, &c. Time, and 
Eternity. BED 

$. 2. The Anſwer of a great Man, to one who agked what Time was 
($7 non 70gas intel/igo, which amounts to this ; the more I ſet my ſelf to 
think of it, the leſs I underſtand it ;) might perhaps perſwade one, That 
Time, which reveals all other things, is it ſelf not to be diſcovered, Dus 
ration, Time,and Eternity, are,not without reaſon, thought to have ſome- 
thing very abſtruſe in their nature. But however remote this may ſeem 
from our Comprehenfion, yet if we trace them right to their Originals, 
I doubt not but one of thoſe Sources of all our Knowledge, wiz. Senſation 
and Kefle4:ion, will be able to furniſh us with thoſe deas, as clear and 
diſtin as many other, which are thought much leſs obſcure ; and we 
ſhall find, that the Yea of Eternity it ſelf, is derived from the ſame com- 
mon Original with the reſt of our eas. 

& 3. Tounderſtand 7ime and Eternity aright, we ought with atten- 
tion to conſider what dea it is we have of Duration, and how we came 
by it. ”Tis evident to any one who will but obſerve what paſſes in his 
own Mind, that there is a train of /deas, which conſtantly ſucceed one 
another in his Underſtanding, as long as he is awake. Refleftion on 
theſe appearances of ſeveral /deas one after another in our Minds, 1s that 
which furniſhes us with the /dea of Succeſfion : And the diſtance between 
any parts of that Succeſſion, or between the appearance of any two /deas 
in our Minds, is that we call Daratzon. For whilſt we are thinking, or 
whilſt we receive ſucceſſively ſeveral /Yeas in our Minds, we know that 
we doexiſt ; and ſo we call the Exiſtence, or the Continuation of the 
Exiſtence of our ſelves, or any thing elſe, Commenſurate to the ſucce'- 
ſion of any /deas in our Minds, the Duration of our ſelves, or any ſuch 
other thing co-exiſting with our Thinking. h 

$. 4. That we have our notion of Saccefion aud Duration from this Ori- 
ainal, v2, from RefleCtion on the train of /deas, which we find to appear 
one aſter another in'our own Minds, ſeems plain to me, in ther We 
I1aVe 
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have no perception of D»ratzon, but by conſidering the train of Z/eas; 
that take their turns in our Underſtandings. Whea that ſucceſſion of 
Zdeas ceaſes, our perceprion of Duration ceaſes with it ; which every one 
clearly experiments in himſelf, whilſt he ſleeps ſoundly, whether an hour; 
or a day ; a month, or a year ; of which Duration of things, whilſt he 
J ſleeps, or thinks not, he has no percepticn at all, but it is quite loſt to 
FE " him; and the moment wherein he leaves oft to think, till the moment 
by he begins to think again, ſeem to him to have no diſtance. And fo [ 
doubt not but it would be to a waking Man, if it were poſlible for him 
| to keep only one Zdea in his Mind, without variation, and the ſucceſſion 
E: of others : And we ſee, that one who fixes his Thovghts very intently on 
: one thing, ſo as to take but little notice of the ſucceſiion of /deas that paſs 
7 in his Mind, whilſt he is taken up with that earneſt Contemplation, lets 
{lip out of his Account a good part of that Duration,and thinks that rime 
ſhorter than it is. But it ſleep commonly unite the diſtant parts of Dura- 
tion, it is, becauſe during that time we have no Succeſſion of eas in our 
Minds. For if a Man,during his Sleep, dream, and variety of /deas make 
themſelves perceptible in his Mind one after another,he hath then,during 
ſuch dreaming, a Senſe of Daratzos, and of the length of it. By which 
it is to me very clear, that Men derive their /deas of Duration, from their 
Refled ion on the train of the /deas, they obſerve to ſucceed one another in 
4 their own Underſtandings, without which Obſervation they can have 
A no Notion of Daration, whatever may happen in the World. 
$. 5. Indeed a Man, having from reflecting on the Succeflionand Nums- ,,, ;,.. of 
Y ber of his own Thoughts, got the Notion or /deca of Daration, he can Duration ap- 
- apply that Notionto things, which exiſt while he does not think ; as he, _— " 
2 that has got the /dea of Extenſion ſrom Bodies by hisSight or Touch, can ,,} 7.9. * 
apply it to diſtances, where no Body is ſeen or felt. And therefore,though 
3 a Man have no Perception of the length of Duration, which paſt whilſt 
F he ſlept, or thought not : Yet having obſerved the Revolution of Days 
:- and Nights, and found the length of their Duration to be in Appearance 
regular and conſtant, he can, uponthe ſuppoſition, that that Revolution 
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3 has proceeded after the fame manner, whilſt he was a aſleep or thought = 

bk” not, as it uſed to do at other times, he can, I fay, imagine and make al- 

- lowance for the length of Daration, whilſt the flept. But if Adam and 

Li Eve (when they were alone in the World (inttcgd of their ordinary 

i Nights Sleep, had paſled that, and the following 24 hours in one conti- 

Bs naed Sleep, the Duration of that 24 hours had been irrecoverably loſt to 

3 them, and been for ever left out ot their Account of time. 

Fr $. 6. Thus by refledting on the appearing of various Ideas, one after anos The Idea of 


ther in our Underſtandings, we get the Notion of Succeſſion ; which if any Succeſſiom not 

one ſhould think, we did rather get from our Obſervation of Motion by #199 Moron. 
our Senſes, he will, perhaps, be of my Mind, when he conſiders, that 
even Motion produces in his Mind an 7/dea of Succeſſion, no otherwiſe 
than as it produces there a continued train of diſtinguiſhable /4eas. For 
. a Man looking upon a Body really moving, perceives yet no Motion at 
all, unleſs that Motion produces a conſtant train of /xccefve Ideas. v. g. 
a Man becalmed at Sea, out of fight of Land, in a fair Day, may look 
on the Sun, or Sea, or Ship, a whole hour together, and perceive no 
Motion at all in either ; though it be certain, that two, and perhaps all 
of them, have moved, during that time, a great way -: Bur as ſoon as he 
perceives either of them to have changed diſtance with ſome other Body, 
as ſoon as this Motion produces any new 7dea in him, then he perceives, 
that there has been Motion, But where-ever a Manis, with all things at 
| N 2 reſt 
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reſt about him,without perceiving any Motion at all; if during this hour 
of quiet he has been thinking, he will perceive the various /deas of his 
own Thoughts in his own Mind, appearing one after another, and there- 
by obſerve, and find Succeſſion, where he could obſerveno Motion. 

C. 7. And this, I think, is the Reafon, why Motzons wery flow, though 
they are conſtant, are not perceived by us; becauſe in their remove from 
one ſenſible part towards another, their change of diſtance is fo flow, that 
it cauſes no new Zzeas in us, but a good while one atter another : And fo 
not cauſing a conſtant train of new eas, to follow oneanother immedi- 
ately in our Minds, we have no Perception of Motion ; which conſiſting 
in a conſtant Succeſlion, we cannot perceive that Succeſſion, without a 
conſtant Succeſſion of varying deas ariſing from it. 

Ile ea of $8. On the contrary, things that move 1o ſwilt, as not to aftect the 
Succejion not Senſes diſtindly with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable diſtances of their Motion, 
from Motion. and fo cauſe not any train of 7deas in the Mind, are not alſo perceived. 
For any thing, thar moves round about in a Circle, in leſs time than 
our /deas are wont to ſuccced one another in our Minds, 1s not perceived 
to move; but ſeems to be a perfect, entire Circle of that Matter, or Co- 
lour, and not a part of a Circle in Motion. 
The train of {$. 9. Hence leave it to others to judge, whether 1t be not probable 
Ideas has = that our Zeas do, whilſt we are awake, ſucceed one another in our Minds 
Ef une, at certain diſtances, not much unlike the Images in the inſide of a Lan- 
thorn, turned round by the Heat of a Candle. This Appearance of 
theirs in train, though, perhaps, it may be ſometimes faſter, and ſome- 
times flower ; yet, I gueſs, varies not very much in a waking Man : 
There ſeem to be certain Bounds to the quickneſs and ſlowneſs of rhe $uc- 
ceſion of thoſe /deas one to another in our Minds, beyond which they 
can ncicher delay nor haſten. IEEE | 
$. 10. The Reaſon I have for this odd conjeturets, from obſerving that 
in the Impreſſions made upon any of our Senſes, we can but to a certain 
degree perceive any Succeſſion ; which if exceeding quick, - the Senſe of 
Succeſſion is loſt, even in Caſes where it is evident, that there is a rea} 
Succeſſion. Let a Cannon-Bullet paſs through a Room, :and in .its-way 
take wit! it any Limb,or fleſhy Parts ofa Man ; tis as. clear as any De- 
monſtration can be, that it muſt ſtrike ſucceſlively the two fides of the 
Room : *Tis alſo evident, :that it muſt rouch one part of 'the Fleſh firſt, 
and another after; and ſo in Succeſſion : And yet I believe, no Body, 
who ever felt the pain of ſuch. a ſhot, or heard the blow againſt the two 
diſtant Walls, could perceive. any Succeſſion, either in the pain, or 
ſound of fo ſwift a ſtroke..: Such a part of Duration as this, wherein we 
perceive no Succeſiion,is that which we may call an /z/tart ; and is that 
which takes up the time of oaly one 1dea in our Minds, without the Succel- 
ſion of another, wherein therefore we perceive no Succeliion at all. 
The train of >&, 11. This alſo happens, where the Motzon 7s fo ſlow, as not to fupply 
| nts re a conſtant train of freih eas to the Senſes, as faſt as the Mind is capable 
of quickzejs, Of receiving new ones intoit ; and fo other /deas of our own Thoughts, 
having room to come into. our Minds, between thoſe offered to our Sen- 
ſes by the moving Body, there the Senſe of Motion is loſt ; and the Body, 
though it really move, yet notchanging perceivable diſtance with ſome 0- 
ther Bodies.as faſt as the /dcas of our own Minds do naturally follow one 
another in train, the thing ſeems to ſtand ſtill, as js evident in the Hands 
of Clccks, and Shadows of Sun-dials, and other conſtant, but flow Mo- 
tions, where though ajter certain Intervals, we perceive by the change of 


diſtance, that it hath moved, yet the Moticn it felt we perceive not. 
d. 12, So 
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$. r2. So that to me it ſeems, that the conſtant and regular Succeſſion of Tis tram tho 
1deas in a waking Man, are, as it were, the Heaſure and Standard of a// fn 8, 
other Succeſſron, which if it either exceeds their pace,as where two founds /orr. : 
or pains, &c. take up in their Succeſſion the Duration of but one Zea ; 
or elſe where any Motion or Succeſſion is ſo flow, as that it keeys not 
pace with the /deas in our Minds, or the quickneſs, in which they take 
their turns, as when any one, or more Zdeas in their ordinary ccurſe 
= come into our Mind between thoſe which are offered to the Gght,by the 
- diflerent perceptible diftances of a Body in Motion, or between bounds, 
+ | or Smclls, following one another, there alſo rhe Senſe of a conſtant con- 
$ tinucd Succeſſion 1s loft, and we perceive 1t not, but with certain gaps 
A of reit between. 
; $. 13. If it be ſo, that the deas of our Minds, whilit we have any The Ming 
; there, do conſtantly change, and ſhiſt in a continual Succefiion, it ; em aſl 
4 would be impoſſible, may any one fay, for a Man to think long of ,,S:1 Ta. + 
any one thing : By which if it be meant, tat a Man may have oze 
ſelf-ſame ſingle Idea a long time alone in his Bind, without any wvarias 
tion at all, think, in Matter of Fact it is not poſſible, for which (not 
knowing how the /deas of our Minds are framed, of what Materials 
they are made, whence they have their Light, and how they come to 
make their Appearances, ) I can give no other Reaſon but Experience : 
and I would have any one try, whether he can keep one unvaried 
fivgle 7dea in his Mind without any other, tor any conſiderable time 
together. 
d. 14. For Trial, let him take any Figure, any Degree of Light or 
7 Whitenc is, or what other he pleaſes ; and he will, I {uppoſe, find it diffi- 
- Cult to i:2ep all other /deas out of his Mind : But that ſome, cirher of 
t another kind, or various Conſideration of that /fea (each of which Con- 
ſiderations is a new /dea) will conſtantly ſuccecd one ancther in his 
: Thougats, let him be as wary as he can. | 
S. 15. All that is in a Man's Power in this Caſe, I think, is only to The Ard 
_ mind and obferve what the /deas are, that take their turns / his Under- jm 1M 
ſtanding ; or elſe, to direct the ſort, and call in fuch as he hath a deſire v7.2; 19s, 
or uſe of : but hinder the conſtant Succeſſion of ireth ones, I think he 
cannot, though he may commonly chuſe, whether he will heedtully ob- 


ſerve, and conſider them. | 
n © 5 * 
& 16. Whether theſe ſeveral /deas in a Man's Mind be made by joc.s 1mm 


1 


certain Motions, I will not here diſpute : But this I am ſure, that they made, 1mc!n.ts 
include no 7dea of Motion in their Appearance ; and it a Man had 7, /"%* 7 
not the /Jea of Motion otherwiſe, I think, he would have none at _ 
all, which is enough to my prefent Purpoſe ; and ſufficiently ſhews, 
that the notice we take of the /deas of our own Minds, appearing 
there one after another, is that which gives us the 7dea of Succeſſion 
and Duration, without which we ſhould have no fuch /deas at all. 
"Tis ot then, Motion, but the conſtant train of /deas in our Minds, 
whilſt we are waking,that furniſhes us with the Idea of Daration, wheres 
of Motion no otherwiſe gives us any Perception, than as it cauſes in our 
Minds a conſtant Succeilion of 7deas, as I have bejore ſhewed : and we 
have as clear an /dea of Succelizon, and Duration by the train of other 
Ideas ſucceeding one another in our Minds, without the Zea of any Mo- 
.. ' tion,as by the train of /deas cauled by the uninterrupted ſenſible change 
b of diſtance between two Bodies, which we have from Motion ; and 
therefore we ſhould as well have the 7dea of Duration, were there no 
Senſe of Moiton at ail, 
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Time is D1 +. 17. Having thus got the [dea of Duration, the next thing natural 
gy” ſer out £. the Mind to do, is to get ſome meaſure of this common Duration, 
'y Meaſures. IL ag a. 

whereby ir might judge of 1ts difterent lengths, and conſider the diſtinct 
Order, wherein ſeveral things exiſt, without which a great part of our 
Knowledge would be confuſed, and a great part of Hiſtory be rendered 
very uſeleſs. This Conſideration of Duration, as ſet out by certain Pe- 
riods, and marked by certain Meaſures or Epochs, is that, I think,which 
moſt properly we call 7me. 

A good mea- &. 18, In the meaſuring of Extenſion, there is nothing more required, 

fare of Tet the Application of the Standard or Meaſure we make uſe of, to the 

muſt divide þ k k 
3rs whole Du- thing of whoſe Extenſion we would be informed. But in the meaſu- 
ration into e- xing of Duration, this cannot be done, becauſe no two different parts 
qual periods. f Succeſſion can be put together to meaſure one another : And no- 

thing being a meaſure of Duration, but Duration ; as nothing is of 
Extenſion, but Extenſion, we cannot keep by us any ſtanding unvary- 
ing meaſure of Duration, which conſiſts in a conſtant fleeting Suc- 
ceſſion, as we can of certain lengths of Extenſion, as Inches, Feet, 
Yards, &c. marked out in permanent parts of Matter. Nothing 
then could ſerve weil for a convenient meaſure of Time, but what has 
divided the whole length of its Duration into apparently equal Por- 
tions, by conſtantly repeated Periods . What Portions of Duration are 
not diſtinguiſhed, or conſidered as diſtinguiſhed and meaſured by ſuch 
Periods, come not ſo properly under the Notion of Time, as appears - 
by ſuch Phraſes as theſe, viz. before af time, and when time ſhall be. no 
more, 

The Revolu- &. 19, The diurnal, and annual Revolutions of the Sun, as having 
rions 9 t*** been from the beginning of Nature, conſtant, regular, and univerſally 
the propereſt obſervable by all Mankind, and ſuppoſed equal to one another, have 
4 & of been with Reaſon made uſe of for the meaſure of Duration. But the di- 
OY ſtintion of Days and Years, having depended on the motion of the 

Sun, it has brought this miſtake with it, that it has been thovghtr, 
that Motion and Duration were the meaſure one of another. For Men 
in the meaſuring of che length of time, having been accuſtomed to the 
1deas of Minutes, Hours, Days, Months, Years, &c. which they found 
themſelves upon any mention of Time or Duration preſently to think 
on, all which Portions of Time, were meaſured out by the motion of 
the Heavens, they were apt to confound time and motion ; or at leaſt 
to think, that they had a neceſſary Connexion one with another : 
whereas any conſtant periodical Appearance, or Alteration of eas in 
ſeemingly equidiſtant Spaces of Duration, if conſtant |and univerſally 
obſervable, would have as well diſtinguiſhed the intervals of Time, 
as thoſe that have been made uſe of. For ſuppoſing the Sun, which 
ſome have taken to be a Fire, had been lighted up at the fame di- 
ſtance of time that it now every Day comes about to, the fame Me- 
ridian, and then gone out again about twelve hours after, and that in 
the Space of an annual Revolution, it had ſenſibly increaſed in Bright- 
neſs and Heat, and ſo decreaſed again ; would not ſuch regular Ap- 
pearances ſerve to meaſure out the diſtances of Duration to all that 
could obſerve it, as well without as with Motion. For if the Appear- 

- ances were conſtant, univerſally obſervable, and in equidiſtant Periods, 

_ they would ſerve Mankind for meaſure of time as well, were the Mo- 

tion away, 


d. 20. For 
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$. 20. For the freezing of Water, or the blowing of a Plant, retbrn- 
ing at equidiſtant Periods in all-parts of the Earth, would as well ſerve 
Mea to reckon their Years by, as the Motions of the Sun ; and in ef- 


But not by 

thetr wotion., 
but periodi- 
cal apfear ai 


fect, we ſee that ſome People in America counted their Years by the ©* 


coming of certain Birds amongſt them at their certain Seaſons, and 
leaving them at others. For any Idea returning conſtantly at equidiſtant 
Periods,as a Fitiof an Ague ; the Senſe of Hunger, or Thirſt ; a Smell, 
or: a Taſte ; and/making it ſelf wniverſally be taken notice of, would 
not fail to meaſure out the courſe of Succeſſion, and diſtinguiſh the di- 
ſtances of 7ime... And we ſee that Men born blind, count Time well 
enough by Years, whoſe Revolutions yet they cannot diſtinguiſh by 
Motions, that they: perceive not. And I ask, whether a blind Man, 
who diſtinguiſhedihis Years, either by heat of Summer, and cold of 
Winter ; by the fifiell of any Flower of the Spring, or taſte of any 
Fruit of the Autumn, would not have a better meaſure of Time, than 
the Romans had before the Reformation - of their Calendar by Julius 
Czſar, or many. other People, whole Years, notwithſtanding the mo- 
tion of the Sun, which they pretend to make uſe of, are very irregu- 
Jar ; and it adds no ſmall difficulty to Chronology, that the exact 
lengths of the Years that ſeveral: Nations:counted by, are hard to be 
known, they differing very much one from another, and, I think, I may 
fay all of them, from the preciſe motion of - the Sun ; and if the Sun 
moved from the Creation to the Flood conſtantly in the Equator, and fo 
equally diſperſed his light and heat to all the habitable Parts of the Earth, 
in Days all of the ſame length, without its annual variations to the Tro- 
picks, as a late ingenious Author ſuppoſes, I do not think it very eaſie 
to imagine, that ( notwithſtanding the motion of the Sun) Men ſhould 
in the Artedilnvian World, from the beginning count by years, or mea- 
ſure their time by Periods that had no ſenſible marks very obvious to dis 
{tinguith them by. 


$. 21. But, perhaps, it will be faid without a regular Motion, ſuch No emo pars 


as of the Sun, or ſome other, how could it ever be known that ſuch 
Periods were equal > To which I anſwer, the Equality of any other re- 


of Duration 
can be cer- 
tainly known 


turning appearances might be known by the ſame way, that that of #9 % equal. 


Days was known, or preſumed to be fo at firſt, which was only by 
judging of them by the train of eas had paſſed in Men's Minds in the 
Intervals, by which train of 7deas diſcovering incquality in the natu- 
ral days, but none- in the artificial days, 'or Nvx9ymec were gueſſed to 
be equal, which was ſufficient ro.make them ſerve for a meaſure; tho' 
ſince exacter ſearch has diſcovered inequality in the diurnal Revolu- 
tions of the Sun, and we know nor whether the Annual alſo be not une- 
qual : Theſe yet by their preſum'd and apparent Equality, ſerve as well 
to reckon time by, {though not to meaſure the parts of Duration ex- 
actly) as if they could be proved to be exatly equal. We mult there- 
fore caretully diſtinguiſh berwixt Duration it ſelf, and the meaſures we 
make uſe of to judge of its length. Duration in it ſelf is to be confi- 
dered, as going on 1n one conſtant equal uniform Courſe ; but none of 
the meaſures of it, we make uſe of, can beknown to do ſo, nor can we 
be aſſured, that their aſſigned Parts or Periods are equal in Duration 
oine to another ; for two ſucceſiive lengths of Duration, however mea- 
ſured, can never be demonſtrated to be equal. The Motion of the Sun, 
which the World uſed fo long, and 7 confidently for an exa&t meaſure 
of Curation, has, as I ſaid, been found in its ſeveral parts unequal : and 
thovgh Men have of late made uſe of a Pendulum, as a more ſteady 
and 
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and regular Motion, than that of the Sun or (to ſpeak more truly) of 
the Earth ; yet if any one. ſhould be asked, how he certainly knows 
that the two ſucceſſive ſwings of a Pendulum are equal, it would be 
very hard to fatisfie himſelf, that they are infallibly ſo : fince we can- 
not be ſure, that the Cauſe of that Motion which is unknown to us, 
ſhall always operate equally ; and we are ſure, that the Medium iti 
which the Pendulum [moves, is not conſtantly the ſame ; either of 
which varying, may alter the Equality of ſuch Periods, and thereby de- 
ſtroy the certainty and, exacneſs of the meaſure by Motion, as well 
as any other Periods of ofher Appearances, the Notion of Duration {tifl 
remaining clear, though our meaſures of it cannot any of them be de- 
monſtrated to be exact. Since then no:two Portions of Succeſſion can 
be brought together, - it is impoſſible ever certainly to know their 
Equality. All that we can do for a meaſure of Time, 1s to take fuch 
as have continual ſucceſſive Appearances at ſeemingly equidiſtant Pe- 
riods ; of which ſeeming Equality, we have no other meaſure, but ſuch 
as the train of our | own. 1deas have lodged in our Memories, with 
the concurrence of other | probable Reaſons, to perſwade us of their 
Equality. | | 
Time not the % ing One thing ſeems ſtrange to me, that whilſt all Men manifeſt- 
meq/rre f ly meaſured Time by the motion of the great and viſible Bodies of the 
World, 7ime yet ſhould be: defined to be the meaſure of Motion 5 where- 
as "tis obvious to every one, who refle&s ever fo little on it, that to 
meaſure Motion Space is as neceſlary to be conſidered as Time ; and 
thoſe who look a little farther, will find alſo the bulk ofthe thing mo- 
ved neceſſary to be taken into the Computation, by any one who will 
eſtimate or meaſure Motion, ſo as to judge right of it. Nor, indeed, does 
Motion any otherwiſe conduce to the meaſuring of Duration, than as 
it conſtantly brings about the return'of certain ſenſible /deas, in ſeem- 
ing equidiſtant Periods. For if the Motion of the Sun, were as unequal 
as of a Ship driven by unſteady Winds, ſometimes very ſlow, and at 
others, irregularly very ſwift ; or if being conſtantly equally ſwift, it 
yet was not circular, and produced not the fame Appearances, it would 
not at all help us to meaſure time, any more than the ſeeming unequal 
motion of a Comet does. 
Atinates . Q. 23. Minutes, Hours, Days, and Tears, are then zo more weceſſary 
Fours, and to Time or Duration, than Inches, Feet, Yards, and Miles, marked out 
ceſars mea. 32 20y Matter, are to Extenſion. For though we in this part of the Uni- 
ſares of Du» Verſe, by the conſtant uſe of them, as of Periods ſet out by the Revolu- 
ration, tions of the Sun, or as known parts of ſuch Periods, have fixed the /deas 
of ſuch Lengths of Duration in our Minds, which we apply to all parts 
of Time, whoſe Lengths we would conſider ; yet there may be other 
parts of the Univerſe, where they no more uſe thoſe meaſures of ours, 


than in Japas they do our Inches, Feet, or Miles : but yet fomething 


Analagous to them, there muſt be. For without ſome regular periodi- 

cal returns, we could not meaſure our ſelves, or ſignifie to others, the 

length of any Duration, though at the ſame time the World were as {ul' 
of Motion, as it 1s now, but no part of it diſpoſed into regular- an; 4 
apparent equidiſtant Revolutions. But the different meaſures that ma) 7 
be made uſe of for the account of | Time, do not at all alter the notion o f 
Duration, which is the thing to be meaſured, no more than the diffe. » 
rent ſtandards of a Foot, and a Cubit alter the notion of Extenſion, tc » 
thoſe, who make uſe of thoſe different Meaſures. 


d. 24. Thc 2 
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$. 25. The Mind having once got ſuch a meaſure of Time, as the 07 meaſure 
annual Revolution of the Sun, can apply that meafure to Duration, cron 
wherein that meaſure it felf did not exiſt, and with which in the reality con before 
of its being, it had nothing to do : For ſhould one fay, That Abraham ©"*- 
was born in the 2712 year of the Fulan period, it is altogether as in- 
telligible, as reckoning from the beginning of the World, though there 
were ſo far back no motion of the Sun, nor any other motion at all. 
For though the Julian Period be ſuppoſed to begin ſeveral hundred 
years, betore there were really either Days, Nights, or Years, marked 
out by any Revolutions of the Sun, yet we reckon as right, and thereby 
meaſure Durations as well, as if really at that time rhe Sun had exiſted, 
and kept the ſame ordinary motion it doth now. The /dea of Duration 
equal to an annual Revolution of the Sun, is as eaſily applicable in 
our Thoughts to Duration, where no Sun nor Motion was, as the /dea 
of a Foot or Yard taken from Bodies-here, can be applied in our 
Thoughts to Diſtances, beyond the Confines of the World, where are 
no Bodies ar all. | 
$. 26. For ſuppoſing it were 5639 Miles, or millions of Miles, from 
this place to the remoteſt Body of the Univerſe, ( for being finite, it 
mult be at a certain diſtance,) as we ſuppoſe it to be 5639 years, from 
this time to the firſt exiſtence of any Body in the beginning of rhe 
World, we can, in our Thoughts, apply this meaſure of a Tear to Duras 
tion before the Creation, or beyond the Duration of Bodies or Motion, 
as we can this meaſure of a Mile to Space beyond the utmoſt Bodies ; 
and by the one meaſure Duration, where there was no Motion, as well 
as by the other meaſure Space in our Thoughts, where there 1s no 
Body. | 
$. 27. If it be objeQted to mie here, That in this way of explaining of our meafare 
Time, I have beg'd what I ſhould not, viz. That the World is neither 9 Time app!s- 
eternal, nor infinite ; I anſwer, That to my preſent purpoſe, it is not = oof 
needful, in this place, to make uſe of Arguments, to evince the World Time. 
to be finite, both in Duration and Extenſion : But it being at leaſt as 
conceivable as the contrary, I have certainly the: liberty to ſuppoſe it, 
as well as any one hath to ſuppoſe the contrary ; and I doubt not bur 
that every oze that will go about it, may eaſily concezve in his Mind the 
beginning of Motion, though not of all Duration ; and ſo may come to a 
ſtop, and xo» «/tra in his Conſideration of Motion : ſo alſo in his 
Thoughts he may ſet limits to Body, and the Extenſion belonging to 
it, but not to Space where no Body is, the utmoſt bounds of Space and 
Duration being beyond the reach of Thought, as well as the utmoſt 
bounds of Number are beyond the largeſt comprehenfion of the Mind, 
and all for the fame reaſon, as we ſhall ſee in another place. : 
d. 28. By the fame means therefore, and from the ſame Original that zern;ey; 
we come to have the /dea of Time, we have alſo that 7dea which we call 
Eternity, viz, having got the /dea of Succeſſion and Duration, by re- 
flecting on the Train of our own 7deas, cauſed in us either by the na. 
tural appearances of thoſe 7deas coming conſtantly of themſelves into 
our waking Thoughts, or elſe cauſed by external ObjeCts ſucceſſively 
aftecting our Senſes ; ard having from the Revolutions of the Sun got 
the /deas of certain lengths of Duration, we can, in our Thoughts, add 
ſuch lengths of Duration to one another, as often as we pleaſe, and ap- 
ply them, ſo added, to Durations paſt or to come : And this we can 
continue to do on, without bounds or limits, and proceed ix infinitum, 
and apply thus-the length of the annual motion of the Sun to Duration; 
O | ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed before the Sun's, or any other Motion had its being ; which 
is no more difficult or abſurd, than to apply the Notion I have of the 
moving. of a Shadow, one Hour to day upon the Sun-dial, to the Du- 
ration of ſomething laſt night ; v. g. The burning of a Candle, which 
is now abſolutely ſeparate from all atval motion, and it 1s as impoſiible 
for the Duration of that Flame for an hour laſt Night, to co-exiſt with 
any Motion that now is, or for ever ſhall be, as for any part of Dura- 
tion, that was before the beginning of the World, to co-exiſt with the 
motion of the Sun naw. But yet this hinders not, but that having the 
Idea of the length of the Mction of the Shadow on a Dial between the 
Marks of two Hours, I can as diſtintly meaſure in my Thoughts the 
Duration of that Candle laſt night, as I can the Duration of any thing, 
that does now exiſt: And it is no more than to think, that had the Sun 
ſhone then on the Dial, and moved after the ſame rate it doth now,the 
ſhadow on the Dial would have paſſed from one Hour-line to another, 
whilſt that Flame of the Candle laſted. 
$. 29. The notion of an Hour, Day, or Year, being only the /dea 1 
have of the length of certain periodical regular Motions,neither of which 
Motions do ever all at once exiſt, but only in the /deas, I have of them 
in my Memory derived from my Senſes or Reflection, I can with the 
ſfameeaſe, and for the ſame reaſon, apply it in my Thoughts to Dura- 
tion antecedent to all manner of Motion, as well as to any thing, that 
is but a Minute, or a Day, antecedent to the Motion, that at this ve- 
ry moment the Sun is in. All things paſt are equally and perfectly at 
reſt ; and to this way of conſideration of them, are all one, whether 
they were before the beginning of the World, or but yeſterday ; he 
meaſuring of any Duration by ſome motion, depending not at all ox the 
real co-exiſtence of that thing to that motion, or any other Periods of 
Revolution, but the having a clear /dea of the length of ſome periodical 
bloen Motion, or other intervals of Duration in my Mind, and apply- 
ing that to the Duration of the thing would meaſure. 
$. 30. Hence we ſee, that ſome Men imagine the Duration of the 
World from its firſt exiſtence, to this preſent year 1689. to have been 
5639 years, or equal to 5639 annual Revolutions of the Sun; and others 
a great deal more; as the Agyptians of old, who in the time of Alexan- 
der counted 23000 years, from the Reign of the Sun ; and the Chine/es 
now, who account the World 3,269,000 years old, or more ; which 
longer duration of the World, according to their Computation, though 
I ſhould not believe to be true, yet I can equally imagine it with them, 
and as truly underſtand, and fay one is longer than the other, as I un- 
derſtand, that Methuſalem's life was longer than Eroch's: And if the 
common reckoning of 5639 ſhould be true, (as it may be, as well as 
any other aſſigned, ) it hinders not at all my imagining what others 
mean, when they make the World a 1000 years older, fince every one 
may with the ſame Facility imagine /I do not fay believe) the World to 
be 50000 years old, as 5639 ; and may as well conceive the duration of. 
500co years,as 5639. Whereby it appears, that zo the meaſuring the du- 
ration of any thing by Time,it is not requiſite,that that thing ſhould be co- 
exiſtent to the Motion we meaſure by, or any other periodical Revolu- 
tion ; but ze ſuffices to this purpoſe, that we have the 1dea of the length 
of any regular periodical appearances, which we can in our Minds apply 
to Duration, with which the Motion or Appearance never co-exilted. 
d. 31. For as in the Hiſtory of the Creation delivered by Meſes, I can 


imagine that Light exiſted three days before the Sun was, or had any 
motto, 
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motion, barely by thinking, that the duration of Light before the Sun 
was created, was ſo long as (if the Sun had moved then, as it doth now,) 
would have been equat to three of his diurnal Revolutions ; ſo: by the 
fame way I can have an dea of the Chaos, or Angels, being created be- 
fore there was either Light, or any continued motion, a Minute, an 
Hour, a Day, a Year, or 1000 Years. For it I can but conſider Dura- 
tion equal tro one Minute, before either the Being or Motion of any Bo- 
dy, I can add one more Minute till T come to 60; And by the fame 
way of adding Minutes, Hours, or Years, (z. e. ſuch or ſuch parts of 


the Sun's revolution, or any other period whereof I have the 7dea,) 


proceed in infinitum, and ſuppoſe a duration exceeding as many ſuch 
periods as I can reckon, let me add whilſt I will, which I think is the 
notion we have of Ezernity, of whoſe infinity we have no other notion, 
than we have of the infinity of Number, to which we can add for ever 
without end. | 

$. 32. And thus I think it is plain, that from thoſe two Fountains of 
all Knowledge before mentioned, (viz.) Refledion and Senſation, we get 
the Ideas of Duration, and the meaſures of it, 


For Fir/t, By obſerving what pafles in our Minds,how our eas there 
in train conſtantly ſome vaniſh, and others begin to appear, we come by 
the /dea of Succeſſion. 

Secondly, By obſerving a diſtance in the parts of this Succeſſion, we get 
the /dea of Duration. 

Thirdly, By Senfation obſerving certain appearances, at certain regular 
and ſeeming equidiſtant periods, we get the /zeas of certain Lengths or 
Meaſures of Duration, as Minates, Hours, Days, Years, &c. 

Fourthly, By being able to repeat thoſe Meaſures of Time, or /deas of 
ſated length of Duration in-our Minds, as often as we will,we can come 
to imagine Duration, where nothing does really endure or exiſt ; and thus 
we imagine to morrow, next year, or ſeven years hence. 

Fifthly, By being able to repeat any ſuch 7dea of any length of Time, 
as of a Minute,a Year,or an Age,as often as we will in our own Thoughts, 
and add them one to another, without ever coming to the end of ſuch 
addition,any nearer than we can to the end of Number,to which we can 
always add, we come by the 7dea of Eternity, as the future eternal Du- 
ration of our Souls, as well as the Eternity of that infinite Being, which 
muſt neceſſarily have always exiſted. | | 

Sixthly, By conſidering any part of infinite Duration, as ſet out by 
periodical Meaſures, we come by the /dea of what we call 7ime in ge- 
neral, | 
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"CHAP. XV. 


| of Duration and Expanſion, conſidered together. 


Both capable &. r. "'F Hough we have in the precedent Chapters dwelt pretty long 
of preater and on the Confiderations of Space and Duration; yet they being 
lefs. Ideas ot general concernment, that have ſomething very abſtruſe and pe- 
culiar in their Nature, the comparing them one with another may, per- 
haps, be of uſe for their illuſtration ; and we may. have the more clear 
and diſtin& conception of them, by taking a view of them together. Di- 
ſtance or Space, in its fimple abſtract conception,to avoid confuſjon,l call 
Expanſion, to diſtinguiſh it from Extenſion, which by ſome is uſed to ex- 
preſs this diſtance only as it is1n rhe ſolid parts of Matter,and ſo includes, 
or at leaſt intimates the /dea of Body : Whereas the. ea of pure Diſtance 
includes no ſuch thing. I preferr alſo the Word Expan/ton to Space, be- 
cauſe Space is often applied to Diſtanceot fleeting ſucceſſive parts,whicl 
never exiſt together, as well as to thoſe which are -permanent. | In both 
theſe (viz.) Expanſion and Duration, the Mind has this common 7dea of 
continued Lengths, capable of greater, or leſs quantities : For a Man has 
as clear an 7dea of the difference of the length of an Hour, and a Day, as 
of an Inch and a Foot. . : = K | 
Expanſionnos Y- 2. The Mind, having got the /dea of the length of any part of Zx- 
bounded. by panſion, let it be a Span, or'a Pace, or what length you will, caz, as has 
Matter. been faid,repeat that /dea; and fo adding it to the former,enlarge irs Idea 
of Length, and make it equal to two Spans,or two Paces,and ſo as often as 
it will, till it equals the diſtance of any parts of the Earth one from ano- 
ther,and increaſe thus, till it amounts to the diſtance of the Sun, or remo- 
teſt Star. By ſuch a progreſſion as this, ſetting out from the place where 
it is, or any other place,it can proceed and paſs beyond all thoſe lengths, 
and find'nothing to ſtop its going on, either in, or without Body. "Tis 
true, we can eaſily in our Thoughts come to the end of ſolid Extenfion ; 
the extremity and bounds of all Body, we have no difficulty to arrive art : 
But when the Mind is. there, it finds nothing to hinder its progreſs into 
this endleſs Expanſion ; of that it can neither find nor conceive any end. 
j Nor let any one ſay, That beyond the bounds of Body, there is nothing 
- at all, unleſs he will confine GOD within the limits of Matter. Solomoy, 
| whoſe Underſtanding was filled and enlarged with Wiſdom,ſeems to have 
other Thoughts, when he ſays, Zeaven, and the Heaven of Feavens,can- 
ot contain Thee: And he, I think, very much magnifies to himſelf the 
Capacity of his own Underſtanding, who perſuades himſelf, that le can 
extend his Thoughts farther than GOD exiſts,or imagine any Expanſion 
= he 1s > a Y | | 
Y F « 3. Juſt ſo is it in Duration. The Mind having got the Idea of any 
b ary ad of Duration, can double, multiply, ant alarge th noc only iſm | 
| its own, but beyond the exiſtence of all corporeal Beings, and all the 
meaſures of Time, taken from the great Bodies of the World, and their 
Motions. But yet every one eaſily admits, That though we make Dura- 
tion boundleſs,as certainly it is,we cannot yet extend it beyond all being. 
GOD, every one eaſily allows, fills Eternity ; and 'tis hard to find a Rea- 
ſon, why any one ſhould doubt, that he likewiſe fills Immenſity : His 
| infinite 
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infinite Being 1s certainly as boundleſs one way as another ; and methinks 
it aſcribes a little too much to Matter, to ſay, where there is .no Body, 
there 15 nothing. | | | | 

d. 4. Hence, [ think, we may learn the Reaſon, why every one famili- P79 Men - 

arly, and without the leaſt hefitation, ſpeaks of, and ſuppoſes Eternity, pas oa 44 
and ſticks not to afſcrive Infinity to Duration; but "tis with more duubting prob coy 
and reſerve, that many admiz, or ſuppoſe the Infinity of Space. The rea- {99 #fouce 
ſon whercol jeems to me to be this, That Duration and Extenſion being COR 
uſed as names ot afteaions belonging to other Beings,we eaſily conceive. 
in GOD infinite Duration, and we.cannot avoid doing ſo : but not at- 
triburing to him Extenſion, but only to Matter, which is finite, we are 
apter to doubt of the exiſtence of Expanſion. withour Maiter ; of which 
alone we commonly ſuppoſe it an Attribute : And therefore when Men 
purſue their Thoughts of Space, they are apt to ſtop at the confines of 
Boy ; as 1: Space were there at an end too, and reached no farther : Or 
if their /#eas upon conſideration carry them farther,yet they term what 
is beyond the limits of the Univerſe, imaginary Space ; as if it were no- 
thing, becaule there is no Body exiſting in it.. Whereas Duration, antece- 
dent to all Body, and the motions it 1s meaſured by, they never term 
imaginary, becauſe it is never ſuppoſed.void of fome other rea] exiſtence. 
And if the names of things may at all dire& our Thoughts towards the 
Originals of Mens /deas, (asI am apt to think they may very much,) 
one may have occaſion to think by the name: Dvrarzon, that the conti- 
nuation of Exiſtence, with a kind of Reſiſtance to any deſtrutive force, 
and the continuation of Solidity, (which 1s apt to be confounded with, 
and if we will look into the minute atomical parts'of Matter, is little dif- 
ferent from Hardneſs,) were thought to have ſome Analogy ,and gave oc- 
caſion to Words,ſo near of kin as Durare and Duzum effe. But be that 
as it will, this is certain, That whoever purſues his own Thoughts, will 
find them-ſometimes lanch out beyond the extent of Body, into the In- 
finity of Space or Expanſion ; the /dea whereof 1s diſtin& and ſeparate 
from Body, and all other things ; which may (to thoſe who pleaſe) be 
a ſubject of farther meditation. 

F. 5. 7ime in general is to Duration, as Place to Expanſion. They Time to Du- 

are ſo much of thoſe boundleſs Oceans of Eternity and Immenſity, as 747192 35 as 
is ſet out and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, as it were by Landmarks ; and e.g 2a 
ſo are made uſe of, to denote the Poſition of finite real Beings, in reſpect | 
one to another, in thoſe uniform infinite Oceans of Duration and Space. 
Theſe rightly conſidered, are nothing but /deas of determinate Diſtan- 
ces, from certain known points fixed in diſtinguiſhable ſenſible things, 
and ſuppoſed to keep the ſame diſtance one from another. From ſuch 
-points fixed in ſenſible Beings we reckon, and from them we meaſure 
out Portions of thoſe infinite Quantities. ; which fo conſidered, are that 
which we call Time and Place. For Duration and Space being in them- 
ſelves uniform and boundleſs, the Order and Poſition of things, without 
ſach known ſetled Points, would be loſt in them ; and all tiungs would 
lie jumbled in an incurable Conſution. 

d. 6. 7ime and Place taken thus, for determinate diſtinguiſhable Por- 3;,,, ...; 
tions of thoſe infinite Abyſles of Space and Duration, ſet out, or ſuppoſed Place are ta- 
to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, by marks,and known Boundaries, have pon « & ſo 
each of them a two-fold Acceptation. - —o—oleM 


Firſt, Timein general is commonly raken for ſo much of infinite Du- ve by che 
I ad ans Þ 4 exiſt ith the Exiſtenc d Exiſtence and 
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of them ; and in this Senſe, Time begins and ends with the frame of this 
ſenſible World, as in theſe Phraſes before mentioned, before a! rime, ot 
when time ſhall be no more, Place likewiſe is taken ſometimes for that 
Portion of infinite Space, which is pofleſſed by, and comprehended with- 
in the Material World ; and is thereby diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of Ex- 
panſion; though this may more properly be called Exterior, than Place. 
Within, theſe two are confined, and by the obſervable Parts of them are 
meaſured and determined the particular Time or Duration, and the parti- 
cular Extenſion, and Place of all corporeal Beings. | 
$ometimes for I-77. Secondly, Sometimes the word Time is uſed in a /1rger ſer/?,and is 
ſo much of er- applied to Parts of that infinite Duration, not that were really diſtingui- 
Sy , ws; ſhed and meaſured out by this real Exiſtence, and periodical Moticns of 
es # wa Bodies, that were appointed from the Beginning to be for Signs, and for 
from the bulk Seaſons, and for Days, and Years, and are accordingly our meaſures of 
— f time : but ſuch other portions too of that infinite uniform Duration, 
which we upon any occaſion do ſuppoſe equal to ceriain lengths of mea- 
fared Time; and fo conſider them as bounded and determined. For if 
we ſhould ſuppoſe the Creation, or Fall of the Angels, was at the Begin- 
ning of the F«/zan Period, we ſhould ſpeak properly enough, and ſhould 
be underſtood, if we faid, 'tis a longer time ſince the Creation of Angels, 
than the Creation of the World, by 764 years: Whereby we would mark 
out ſo much of that undiſtinguiſhed Duration, as we ſuppoſe equal to,and 
would have admitted, 764 annual Revolutions of the Sun,moving at the 
rate it now does. And thus likewiſe, we ſometimes ſpeak of Place, Di- 
ſtance,orBulk in the great Inane beyond the Confines of the World,when 
we conſider ſo much of that Space, as is equal to, or capable to receive a 
Body of any aſſigned Dimenfions, as a Cubick-foot ; or do ſuppoſe a 
Point in it, at ſuch a certain diſtance from any part of the Univerſe. 
They belong to YO. 8. Where and when are Queſtions belonging to all finite Exiſtences, 
all Beings. and are by us always reckoned from ſome known Parts of this ſenſible 
World, and from fome certain Epochs marked out to us by the Motions 
obſervable in it. Without ſome ſuch fixed Parts or Periods, the Order of 
things would be loſt, to our finite Underſtandings, in the boundleſs in- 
variable Oceans of Duration and Expanſion; which comprehend in them 
all finite Beings, and in their full Extent, belong only to the Deity. And 
therefore we are not to wonder, that we comprehend them not, and do 
ſo often find our Thovghts at a loſs, when we would conſider them, ei- 
ther abſtratly in themſelves,or as any way attributed to the firſt incom- 
prehenſible Being. But when applied to any particular finite Beings, the 
Extenſion of any Body is ſo much of that infinite Space, as the bulk of 
that Body takes up. And Place is the Poſition of any Body, when con- 
ſidered at a certain diſtance from ſome other. As the 7dea of the parti- 
cular Duration of any thing, 1s an Zea of that Portion of infinite Dara- 
tion, Which palles during the Exiſtence of that thing z ſo the time when 
the thung exiſted, is the /dea of that Space of Duration, which paſſed 
between ſome known and fixed Period of Duration,and the Being of that 
thing. One ſhews the diſtance of the Extremities of the Bulk, or Exi- 
ſtence of the ſame think, as that it is a Foot Square, or laſted two Years ; 
the other ſhews the diſtance of it in Place, or Exiſtence from other fixed 
points of Duration or Space; as that it was in the middle of Lincolns- [rn- 
Fields, or the firſt degree of Taurw, and in the year of our Lord, 1671. 
or the 1000 year of the Julian Period : All which diſtances, we meaſure 
by preconceived 7deas of certain lengths of Space and Duration, as In- 
ches, Feet, Miles, and Degrees, and in the other Minutes, Days and 
Years, &c, ' d. 9. There 
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d. 9. There is one thing more, wherein Space and Duration have a 44 the parts 
of Extenſion 


great Conformity, and that 1s, though they are juſtly reckoned amongſt ;e1:6:c,,7,. 
our /imple Ideas : Yet none of the dittin& 7deas we have of either is with- and all the 
out all manner of Compe/ition, it is the very Nature of both of them to £®*' 7 Duras 
conſiſt of Parts: But their Parts being all of the ſame kind, and without 7; 
the mixture of any other /dea, hinder them not from having a Place 
amongHt ſimple /deas. Could the Mind, as in Number, come to ſo ſmall 
a part of Extenſion or Duration, as excluded Diviſibility, that would be, 
as it were,the indiviſible Unite, or /dea ; by repetition of which,it would 
make its more inlaxged 7deas of Extenſion and Duration. But ſince the 
Mind is not able to frame an /dea of any Space, without Parts ; inſtead 
thereof it makes uſe of the common Meaſures, which by familiar uſe, in 
each Country, have imprinted themſelves on the Memory (as Inches, 
and Feet ; or Cubits, and Paraſangs ; and fo Seconds, Minutes, Hours, 
Days, and Years in Duration: } The Mind makes uſe, I fay,ot fuch /deas 
as theſe,as ſimple ones; and theſe are the component Parts of larger /deas, 
which the Mind, upon Occaſion, makes by the addition of ſuch known 
Lengths, which it is acquainted with : On the other ſide, the ordinary 
ſmalleſt meaſure we have of either, look'd on as an Unite in Number, 
when the Mind by diviſton would reduce them into lefs Fractions. 
Though on both ſides, both in addition and diviſion, either of Space or 
Duration, when the /dea under Conſideration becomes very big,or very 
ſmall, its preciſe Bulk becomes very obſcure and confuſed; and it is the 
Number of its repeated additions,or diviſions,that alone remains clear and 
diſtin, as will eaſily appear to any one, who will let his Thoughts looſe 
in the vaſt Expanſion of Space,or Diviſibility of Matter. Every part of 
Duration is Duration too ; and every part of Extenſion is Extenſion, 
both of them capable of addition or diviſion i» i»f/nitum. But the leaſt 
Portions of either of them, whereof we have clear and diſtin& dew, 
may perhaps be fitteſt to be conſidered by us, as the ſimple 7deas of that 
kind, out of which our complex modes of Space, Extenſion, and Dura- 
tion, are made up, and into which they can again be diſtintly reſolved. 
Such a ſmall part in Duration, may be called a Moment, and is the time 
of one /dea in our Minds, in the train of their ordinary Succeſſion there. 
The other, wanting a proper Name, I know not whether I may be allow- 
ed to call a ſenſible Point, meaning thereby the leaſt Particle of Matter 
or Space we can diſcern, which 1s ordinarily about a Minute, and to the 
ſharpeſt eyes ſeldom leſs than thirty Seconds of a Circle, whereof the Eye 
is the Centre. 
$. x0. .Expanſion, and Duration have this farther Agreement, that 7je;r pares 
though they are both conſidered by us as having Parts ; yet their Parts inſeparable. 
are not ſeparable one from another,no not even in Thought: Though the 
parts of Bodies, from whence we take our meaſure of the one ; and the 
parts of Motion, or rather the ſucceſſion of /deas in our Minds, from 
whence we take the meaſure of the other, may be interrupted and ſepa- 
rated ; as the one is often by Reſt, and the other is by Sleep, which we 
call reſt too. 
$. 11, But yet there is this maniſeſt difference between them, That the nu-a:ion is as 
Tdeas of Length, we have of Expan/ton,are turned every way,and ſo make 4 Line, Ex- 
Figure, and Breadth, and Thickneſs ; but Daration is but as it were the $7779 41 4 
lenzth of one, ſtreight Line,extended in irfinitum, not capable of Multipli- 
city, Variation, or Figure ; but is one common meaſure of all Exiſtence 
whatſoever, wherein all things whilſt they cxiſt, equally partake. For 


this preſent moment is common to all things, that are now 1n being,and 
| equally 


- 
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equally comprehends that part of their Exiſtence,as much as if they were 
all but one ſingle Being ; and we may truly fay,they all exiſtin the ſame 
moment of Time. Whether Angels and Spirits have any Analogy to 
this, in reſpe& of Expanſion, is beyond my Comprehenſion : and, per. 
haps, for us, who have Underſtandings and Comprehenſions, ſuited to 
our own Preſervation, and the ends of our own Being, but not to the 
reality and extent of all other Beings, tis near as hard to conceive any 
Exiſtence, or to have an /dea of any real Being,with a perfect Negation 
of all manner of Expanſion ; as it is, to have the 7dea of any real Exi- 
ſence, with a perfeQ Negation of all manner of Duration : And there- 
fore what Spirits have to do with Space, or how they communicate in 
it, we know not. All that we know is, that Bodies doeach ſingly poſ- 
ſeſs its. proper Portion of it, according to the extent of its ſolid Parts; and 
thereby exclude all other Bodies from having any ſhare in that particular 
portion of Space, whilſt it remains there. 


Duratim has $. 12. Duration, and Time which is a part of it, zs the /dea we have 
never two of periſhing diſtance, of which no two parts exiſt togerher, but follow each 


ther, Expan- 


other in Succeſſion ; as Expanſion i the Idea of laſting difFance, all whoſe 


fiomaltogether. parts exiſt together, and are not capable of Succeſſion. And therefore 


though we cannot conceive any Duration without Succeſſion, nor can 
put it together in our Thoughts, that any Being does now exiſt to Mor- 
row, or poſſeſs at once more than the preſent moment of Duration; yet 
we can conceive the eternal Duration of the Almighty far different 
from that of Man, or any other finite Being. Becauſe Man comprehends 
not in his Knowledge,or Power,all paſt and future things : His Thoughts 
are but of yeſterday, and he knows not what to morrow will bring forth. 
What is once paſſed, he can never recal ; and what is yet to come, he 
cannot make preſent. What I fay of Man, I fay of all finite Beings, who 
though they may far exceed Man in Knowledge and Power, yer are no 
more than the meaneſt Creature, in compariſon with God himſelf. Fi- 
nite of any Magnitude, holds not any proportion to infinite. God's inft- 
nite Duration being accompanied with infinite Knowledge, and infinite 
Power, he ſees all things paſt and to come; and they are no more diſtant 
from his Knowledge, no farther removed from his ſight,than the preſent : 
They all lie under the fame view: And there is nothing, which he can- 
not make exiſt each moment he pleaſes. For the Exiſtence of all things, 
depending upon his good Pleaſure ; all things exiſt every moment, that 
he thinks fit to have them exiſt. To conclude, Expanſion and Duration 
do mutually imbrace, and comprehend each other ; every part of Space, 
being in every part of Duration ; and every part of Duration, in every 
part of Expanſion. Such a Combination of two diſtin 7deas, is, I ſup- 
poſe, ſcarce to be found in all that great Variety, we do or can conceive, 
and may afford Matter to farther Speeulation, 
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d. I. AE all the /deas we have, as there is none ſuggeſted to the ,,,,.;., .;. 
Mind by more ways, fo there is none more ſimple than that of ſimpleſt and 

Unity, or One, it has no ſhadow of Variety nor Compoſition in it : _ ol 

every Obje& our Senſes are employed about ; every 7dea in our Under- TOS 

ſtandings ; every Thought of our Minds brings this /dea along with it : 

And therefore it is the moſt intimate to our Thoughts, as well as it is in 

its Agreement to all other things, the moſt univerſal /dea we have: For 

Number applies it ſelf to Men, Angels, Actions, Thoughts, every thing, 

that either doth exiſt, or can be imagined. 

$. 2. By repeating this Zdea in our Minds, and adding the Repetitions 7:5 , Modes 
together, we come by the complex Ideas of the Modes of it. Thus by ad- _ -_ 
ding one to one, we have the complex 7dea of two; by putting twelve : 
Unites together,we have the complex dea of a dozen ; and fo of a Score, 
or a Million, or any other Number. 

Q. 3. The fimple modes of Number are of all other the moſt diſtin; every Each Mode 
the leaſt Variation,which is an unite,making each Combination,as clear. 4#/1n*: 
ly different from that which approacheth neareſt to it, as the moſt re- 
mote ; two being as diſtin& from one,as Two hundred; and the eas of 
Two, as diſtin& from the /Jea of Three, as the Magnitude of the whole 
Farth, is from that of a Mite. This is not fo in other ſimple Modes, in 
which it is not ſo eafie, nor, perhaps, poſlible for us todiſtinguith betwixt 
two approaching 7deas, which yet. are really different. For who will 
undertake to find a difference between the white of this Paper, and that 
of the next degree to it: Or can form diſtin eas of every the leaft 
exceſs in Extenſion ? 

d. 4 The Clearneſs and Di/tinQneſs of each mode of Number from all Therefore De- 
others, even thoſe that approach neareſt, ' makes me apt to think, that = Dar wa | 
Demonſtrations in Numbers, if they are not more evident and exact,than ;j, os” 20 
in Extenſion, yet they are more general in their uſe, and more determi- «y#. 
nate in their Application. Becauſe the /d4eas of Numbers are more pre- 
ciſe, and diſtinguiſhable than in Extenſion ; where every Equality and 
Exceis are not 1o eaſje to be obſerved, or meaſured, becauſe our Thoughts 
cannot in Space arrive at any determined ſmallneſs beyond which it can- 
not go, as 1n2n Unite ; and therefore the quantity or proportion of any 
the leaſt Exceſs cannot be diſcovered, which is clear otherwiſe in Num- 
ber, where, as has been faid, 91 is as diſtinguiſhable from go, as from 
9000, though 91 be the next immediate Exceſs to 90. Bur it is not fo 
in Extenſion, where whatſoever is more than juſt a Foot, or an Inch, is 
not diſtinguiſhable from the Standard of-a Foot,or an Inch ; and in Lines 
which appear of an equal length, one may be longer than the other by 
innumerable Parts : Nor can any one aſlign an Angle, which thall be the 
next biggeſt to a right one. 


©25 | 
d. 5. By the repeating, as has been ſaid, of the 7dea of an Unite, and names necef- 
Joinirg it to another Unite, we make thereof one collettive /42a, mar- /ary ro N, ms 
ket! by the Name Zo. And whoſoever can do this, and proceed on, ***" 
{Ul adding one moreto the laſt colleFtive /dea he had of any Numver, 
: P and 
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and give a Name to it, may count, or have /deas for ſeveral Colletions 
of Unites, diſtinguiſhed one from another, as far as he hath a Series of 
Names for following Numbers, and a Memory to retain that Series, with 
their ſeveral Names : All Numerartion being but ſtill the adding of one 
Unite more, and giving to the whole together, as comprehended in one 
1dea, a new or diſtin& Name or Sign, whereby to know it from thoſe bes 
fore and after, and diſtinguiſh it from every ſmaller or greater multitude 
of Unites : So that he that can add one to one, and ſo to two, and ſogo 
on with his Tale, taking ſtill with him the diſtin&t Names belonging to 
every Progreſſion ; and fo again by ſubtracting an Unite from each Col- 
le&tion retreat and leſſen them, is capable of all the /deas of Numbers, 
within the compaſs of his Language, or for which he hath names, though 
not, perhaps, of more. For the ſeveral ſimple Modes of Numbers being 
in our Minds but ſo many Combinations of Unites,which have no varie- 
ty, nor are capable of any other difference, but more or leſs, Names or 
Marks for each diſtinct Combination, ſeem more neceſfary than in any 
other ſort of Zdeas. For without ſuch Names or Marks, we can hardly 
well make uſe of Numbers in reckoning, eſpecially where the Combina- 
tion is made up of any great multitude of Unites, which put together 
without a Name or Mark, to diſtinguiſh that preciſe ColleAtion,will hard- 
ly be kept from being a heap in Confuſion. 
Names neceſs &.6. This, I think, to be the reaſon why ſome Amerzcays,l have ſpoken 
ſry ro Nome ryith, (who were otherwiſe of quick and rational Parts enough, ) could 
"T not, as wedo, by any means count to r000; nor had any diſtin 77ea of 
that Number, though they could reckon very well to 20. Becauſe their 
Language being ſcanty, and accommodated only to the few neceſlaries 
of a needy ſimple Lite, unacquainted either with Trade or, Mathema- 
ticks, had no Words in it to ſtand for 1000 ; ſo that when they were dil. 
courſed with of thoſe greater Numbers, they would ſhew the Hairs of 
their Head, to expreſs a great multitude which they could not number ; 
which inability, I ſuppoſe, proceeded from their want of Names. The 
Tououpinambos had no Names for Numbers above 5 ; any Number beyond 
that, they made out by ſhewing their Fingers, and the Fingers of others 
Hiſtoire d'un Who were preſent : And I doubt not but we our ſelves might diſtinaly 
hy f 4 en number in Words, a great deal farther than we uſually do, would we find 
Brafi, py Out but ſome fit denominations to ſignific them by ; whereas in the way' 
Fean de Le- we take now toname them by Millions of Millions of Millions, &c. it is 
'Y, 6.29. hard to go beyond eighteen, or at moſt four and twenty decimal Pro- 
382* greſſions, without confuſion. But to ſhew how much di/tinf Names con- 
duce to our well reckoning, or having uſeful Jeas of Numbers, let us ſet all 
} theſe following Figures in one continued Line, as the Marks of one 
110 Number : v. g. 


Nomliens, Ottilions, Septilions. Sextilions® Quintalions. Quatrilions. Trilzons. Bilions. Miltons, VUnites. 


857324. 162486. 345896. 437916, 423147. 248106. 235421. 261734. 368149. 623137. 


The ordinary way of naming this Number in Engiiſh, will be the often 
repeating of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, 
of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, {which is the denomination of the 
ſecond fix Figures.) In which way, it will be very hard to have any 
diſtinguiſhing Notions of this Number : But whether, by giving every 
ſix Figures a new and orderly denomination, theſe, and perhaps a great 
many more Figures,in progreſſion, might not eaſily be counted diſtin&- 
ly, and /deas of them both got more eafily to our ſelves,and more plain- 


ly ſignified to others, I leave it to be conſidered. This I mention only to 
ſhew 


I 


« 
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ſhew how neceſlary diſtin&t Names are to Numbering, without preten- 
ding to introduce new ones of my invention. 

d. 7. Thus Children, either for want of Names to' mark the ſeveral ty Childres 
Progteilions of Numbers, or not having yet the faculty to colle& ſcat- pron _ 
tcred /eas into complex ones, and range them in a regular Order, ang" 
ſo retain them in their Memories, as is necefſary to reckoning, do not 
begin to number very early, nor praceed 1n it very far or ſteadily, till a 
good while after they are well furniſhed with good ſtore of other /deas ; 
and one may often obſerve them diſcourſe and reaſon pretty well, and 
have very clear conceptions of ſeveral other things, before they can tell 
20. And ſome, through the default of their Memories, who cannot retain 
the ſeveral Combinations of Numbers,with their Names annexed in their 
diſtinct orders,and the dependence of ſo long a train of numeral Progreſ- 
ſions, and their relation one to another, are not able all their life-time, 
to reckon,or regularly go over any moderate Series of Numbers.. For he 
that will count Twenty, or have any /dea of that Number, muſt know 
' that Nineteen went before, with thediſtin& Name or Sign of every one 
of them, as they ſtand marked in their order ; for where-ever this fails, 
a gap is made, the Chain breaks, and the Progreſs in numbering can go 
no farther. So that to reckon right, it is required, 1. That the Mind di- 
ſtinguiſh carefully two /deas, which are different one from another only 
by the addition or ſubtraction of one Unite. 2. That it retain in me- 
mory the Names, or Marks, of the ſeveral Combinations from an Unite 
to that Number ; and that not confuſedly, and at random, but in that 
exact order, that the Numbers follow one another ; in either of which if 
it trips, the whole buſineſs of ' Numbring will be diſturbed, and there 
will remain only the confuſed /Jea of multitude, but the /deas neceſlary 
to diſtin numeration, will not be attained to. 

$. 8. This farther is obſervable in Number, That it is that, which the yumber mea: 
Mind makes uſe of in meaſuring all things, that by us are meaſurable, ſires al Mea- 
which- principally are Expanſion and Daration ; and our 7dea of Infinity /#4%%**- 
even when applied to thoſe,ſeems to be nothing,but the Infinity of Num- 
ber, For whatellſe are our /deas of Eternity and Immenſity, but the re- © 
peated additions of certain 7Jeas of imagined parts of Duration, and Ex- 
panſion with rhe Infinity of Number, in which we can come to no end 
of Addition 2 For ſuch an inexhauſtible ſtock, Number, of all other our 
[deas, moſt clearly furniſhes us with, as is obvious to every one: For let 
a Man collect into one Sum, as great a Number as he pleaſes, this Multi- 
tude, how great ſoever, leſſens not one jot the power of adding to it, or 
brings him any nearer the end of the inexhauſtible ſtock of Number, where 
ſtill there remainsas much to be added, as if none were taken out. And 
this endleſs additionof Numbers, ſo apparent to the Mind, is that,] think, 
which gives us the cleareſt and moſt diſtin 7dea of Infinity ; of which 
more in the following Chapter. 
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CH A P. XVIL 


Of Infmity. 


FOR FRF 6. r. Þ_JE that would know what kind of Zea it is towhich we give 
original inten- the name of Infinity, cannot do it better, than by conlide- 
tion, attribu- ring to what Infinity is by the Mind more immediately attributed, and 
_ bus goons then how the Mind comes to frame 1t. 

Number. Finite, and Tufinite, ſeem to me to be looked upon by the Mind, 
as the Modes of Quantity, and to be attributed primarily in their firſt de- 
ſignation only to thoſe things, which have parts, and are capable of in- 
creaſe or diminution, by the addition or ſubtraCtion of any the leaſt part ; 
and ſuch are the deas of Space, Duration, and Number, which we have 
conſidered in the foregoing Chapters. Tis true, that we cannot but be 
aſſured, That the Great GOD, of whom, and from whom are all things, 
is incomprehenſibly Infinite ; but yet, when we apply to that firſt and 
ſupreme Being, our ea of Infinite in our weak and narrow Thoughts, 
we do it primarily in reſpect of his Duration and Ubiquity; and, I think, 
more figuratively to his Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, and other At- 
tributes, which are properly inexhauſtible and incomprehenſible, &c. 
For when we call them Infinite, we have no other ea of this Infinity, 
but what carries with it ſome reflection on, and intimation of that Num- 
ber or Extent of the Acts or Objeats of God's Power, Wiſdom, and Good- 
neſs, which can never be ſuppoſed fo great, or ſo many, which theſe At- 
tributes will not always furmount and exceed,let us multiply them in cur 
Thoughts with all the infinity of endleſs number. I do not pretend to fay 
how theſe Attributes are in GOD, who 1s infinitely beyond the reach 
of our narrow Capacities : They do without doubt contain in them aft 
poſſible perfe&ion ; but this, I fay, is our way of conceiving them, and 
theſe our /deas of their Infinity. 

How we come $-2+ Finite then, and Infinite, being by the Mind looked on as modi- 
by the Idea of fications of Expanſion and Duration, the next thing to be conſidered is, 
Infiuty: How the Mind comes by them. As for the Idea of Finite, there is no great 
difficulty ; the obvious portions of Extenſion, that affe& our Senſes,carry 
with them into the Mind the ea of Finite, and the ordinary periods of 
Succeſſion, whereby we meaſure Time and Duration ; as Hours, Days, 
and Years,are bounded Lengths : the difficulty is,how we come by thoſe 
boundleſs /deas of Eternity and /mmen/ity,fince the Objects we converſe 
with, come ſo much ſhort of any approach or proportion to that Large» 
neſs. 
How we'come \. 3- Every one that has any /dea of any ſtated lengths of Space, as a 
by the tdea of Foot, finds that he can repeat that Yea; and joining it to.the former, 
TR make the /dea of two Foot ; and by the addition of a third, three Foot ; 
and ſo on without ever coming to anend of his additions,whether of the 
fame /dea of a Foot, or if he pleaſe of doubling it, or any other /dea he 
has of any length, as a Mile, or Diameter of the Earth, or of the Orbis 
Magnus; for which-ever of theſe he takes,and how often ſoever he doubles, 
or any otherwiſe multiplies it, he finds that after he has continued this 
doubling in his Thoughts, and enlarged his /dea, as much as he pleaſes, 
he has no more reaſon to ſtop, nor 1s one jot nearer the end of ſuch Ad- 
dition, 
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dition,than he was at firſt ſetring out; the power of enlarging his 72a of 
Space by farther Additions, remaining ſtill the ſame, he hence takes zhe 
Idea of infinite Space. 
$d. 4 This, I think, 1s the way, whereby the Mind gets the 7dea »f _ CE: 

infinite Space. *Tis a quite different Conſideration to examine, whether 1h | 
the Mind has the /dea of ſuch a boxndleſs Space aftually exiſting, ſince 
our /deasare not always Proofs of the Exiſtence of Things ; but yet ſince 
this comes here in our way, I ſuppoſe I may fay,that we are apt to think, 
that Space in it ſelf is aftually boundleſs, to which Imagination,the /dea 
of Space or Expanſion of its ſelf naturally leads us. For it being conſide- 
red by us, either as the Extenſion of Body, cr as exiſting by it ſelf, with- 
out any ſolid Matter taking itup, (for of fuch a void Space, we havenort 
only tne /dea, but 1 have proved, as I think, from the Motion of Bodv.its 
neceſſary exiſtence,) it is impoſiifile the Mind ſhould be ever able to find 
or ſuppoſe any end of it, or be ſtoppd any where, in its progreſs in this 
. Space, how far foever it extends its Thoughts. Any Bounds made with 
Body,even Adamantine Walls, are fo far from putting a {top to the Vind 
in its farther progreſs in Space and Extenſion,that it rather facilitates and 
enlarges it : For ſo far as that Body reaches, ſo far no one can doubt of 
Extention; and when we are come to the utmoſt extremity of Body, what 
is there, that can there put a ſtop, and fatisfie the Mind, that it is at the 
end of Space, when 1t perceives it is not; nay, when it is ſatisfied that Bo- 
dy it ſelt can move into it 2 For if it be neceſſary for the motion of Body, 
that there ſhould be an empty Space,though never ſolittle here amongſt 
Bodies, and it be poſſible -for Body to move in or through that empty 
Space; nay, it is impoli.ble for any particle of Matter to move but into 
an empty Space, - the ſame poſlibility of a Body's moving into a void 
Space, beyond the utmoſt Bounds of Body, as well as into a void Space 
interſperſed among(t Bodies, will always remain clear and evident, the 
1dea of empty pure Space, whether within,or beyond the confines of all 
Bodies, being exactly the ſame, differing not in Nature, tkough in Bulk ; 
and there being nothing to hinder Body from moving into it : So that 
where-ever the Mind places it ſelf by any thought,cither amongſt, or re- 
mote from all Bodies, it can, in this uniform 7dea of Space,no-where find 
any bounds, any end ; and ſo muſt neceſſarily conclude it, by the very 
Nature and {ea of each part of it, to be actually infinite. 

d. 5. As, by the power we find in our ſelves of repeating, as often as 4n4/3 of Du- 
we will, any /dea of Space, we get the 7dea of Immenſity ; fo,by being 74%: 
able to repeat the ea of any length of Duration, we have in our Minds, 
with all the endleſs addition of Number, we come by the 7dea of Eter- 
ity. « For we find in our ſelves, we can no more come toan end of ſuch 
repeated /deas, than we can come. to the end of Number, which every 
one perceives he cannot. But here again 'tis another queſtion, quite dif- 
ferent from our having an 7dea of Eternity,to know whether there were 
any real Being, whoſe Duration has been eternal, He that conſiders 
ſomething now exiſting, muſt neceſſarily come to ſomething eternal, 
but having ſpoke of this in another place, I ſhall fay here no more 
of it, but proceed on to ſome other Conſiderations of our //ea of 
Infinity. 

d. "q It it be fo, that our /dea of Infinity be got from the Power,we ob- #hy other 
ſerve inour ſelves, of repeating without end our own 7deas ; It may be 15 "946g 
demanded, Why we do not attribute Infinity to other Zdeas, as well as —_ a 
thoſe of Space and Duration ; ſince they may be as eaſily, and as often 
repeated in our Minds as the other ; and yet no body ever thinks - in- 
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Differenco be- 
eween infinity 
of Space, and 
Space infinite. 


We have no 


finite ſweetneſs, or infinite whiteneſs, though he-can repeat the /Jea of 


Sweet or White, as frequently as thoſe of a Yard, or a Day ? To which 
I anſwer, All the /deas, that are conſidered as having parts, and are ca- 
pable of increaſe by the addition of any equal or leſs parts, afford us by 
their repetition the /dea of Infinity ; becauſe with this endleſs repetition, 
there is continued an enlargement, of which there can be no end. Bur 
in other eas it is not ſo; for to the largeſt 7Jea of Extenſion or Dura- 
tion, that 1 at preſent have, the addition of any the leaſt part makes an 
increaſe ; but to the perfecteſt /Yea I have of the whiteſt Whiteneſs, if I 
add another of a leſs, or equal whiteneſs, (and of a whiter than I have, 1 
cannot add the /dea,) it makes no increaſe, and enlarges not my ea at 
all; and therefore the different /Jeas of Whiteneſs, &c. are called De- 
grees. For thoſe /deas, that conſiſt of Parts, are capable of being aug- 
mented by every addition of the leaſtpart ; but if you take the /dea of 
White, which one parcel of Snow yielded yeſterday to your Sight, and 
another /dea of White from another parcel of Snow you ſee to day, and 
put them together in your Mind, they embody, as it were, and run in- 
to one, and the /dea of Whiteneſs is not at all increaſed ; and if we add 
a leſs degree of Whiteneſs to a greater, we are ſo far from increaſing,that 
we diminiſh it. Thoſe /deas that conſiſt not of Parts, cannot be aug- 
mented to what proportion Men pleaſe,or be ſtretched beyond what they 
have received by their Senſes ; but Space, Duration, and Number, being 
capable of increaſe by repetition, leave in the Mind an /dea of an endleſs 
room for more ; nor can we conceive any where a ſtop to a farther Ad- 
dition or Progreſſion, and ſo thoſe /deas alone lead our Minds towards 
the Thought of Infinity. 

$. 7. Though our /dea of Infinity ariſe from the contemplation of 
Quantity, and the endleſs increaſe the Mind is able to make in Quantity, 
by the repeated additions of what Portions thereof it pleaſes ; yer I gueſs 
we cauſe great confuſion in our Thoughts, when we join Infinity to any 
ſuppoſed /dea of Quantity the Mind can be thought to have, and fo dit- 
courſe or reaſon about an infinite quantity, as an infinite Space, or an in- 
finite Duration : For our /dea of Znfinity being, as I think, an endleſs 
growing 1dea, but the /dea of any Quantity the Mind has, being at that 
time terminated 1n that 7dea, Gor be it as great as it wil}, it can be no 
greater than it is,) to join Infinity to it, is to adjuſt a ſtanding meaſure to 
a growing bulk ; and therefore I think it is not an inſignificant ſubtilry 
1i 1 fay, that we are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the 7dea of the Inft- 
nity of Space, and the Zea of a Space infinite : The firſt is nothing bur 
a ſuppoſed endleſs Progreſſion of the Mind, over what repeated /deas of 
Space it pleaſes; but to have actually in the Mind the /dea of a Space 
infinite, is to ſuppoſe the Mind already paſſed over, and actually to have 
a view of all thoſe repeated /deas of Space, which an endleſs repetition 
= never totally repreſent to it, which carries in it a plain contradi- 
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9. 8. This, perhaps, will be a little plainer, if we conſider it in Num- 


Idea of »ifinize bers. The infinity of Numbers, to the end of whoſe addition every one 


Space. 


perceives there 1s noapproach, eaſily appears to any one that retlects on 
it : But how clear foever this /dea of the Infinity of Number be, there 1s 
nothing yet more evident,than the abſurdity of the actual /dea of an In- 
finite Number. Whatſoever poſitive /Zeas we have in our Minds of any 
Space, Duration, or Number, let them be never ſo great, they are {till 
finite ; but when we ſuppoſe an inexhauſtible remainder, from which we 
remove all bounds, and wherein we allow the Mind an endleſs progref 
10N 
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ſion of Thought, without ever compleating the /zea, there we have our 
Idea of Infinity ; which though it ſeem to be pretty clear, when we con- 
ſider nothing elſe in it, but the Negation of an end, yet when we would 
frame in our Minds the /dea of an infinite Space or Duration, that /dea is 
very obſcare, and confuſed, becauſe it is madeup of two Parts, very dit 
ferent, if not inconſiſtent, For let a Man frame in his mind an /4ea of 
any Space or Number, as great as he will ; 'tis plain, the mind reſts and 
terminates in that /dea, which is contrary to the /dea of Tyfinity, which 
conſiſts in a ſuppoſed endleſs Progreſſion. And therefore, I think, it is, that 
we are fo eaſily confounded, when we come to argue, and reaſon about 
infinite Space or Duration, &c. Becauſe the parts of ſuch an 7dea, not 
being perceived to be, as they are, inconſiſtent, the one ſide or other al- 
ways perplexes, whatever Conſequences we draw from the other, as an 
1dea of Motion not paſſing on, would perplex any one,who ſhould argue 
from ſuch an 7dea, which is not better than an /4e4 of motion at reſt ; 
and ſuch another ſeems to me to be the ea of a Space, or (which is the 
ſame thing) a Number infinite, z. e. of a Space or Number, which the 
Mind actually has, and fo views, and terminates in ; and of a Space or 
Number, which in a conſtant and endleſs inlarging, and Progreſlion, it 
- can in Thought never attain to. For how large ſoever an ea of Space 
I have in my Mind, it is no larger than it is that inſtant, that I have ir, 
though 1 be capable the next inſkant to double it; and fo on i: infinitum: 
For that alone is infinite, which has no Bounds ; and that the 7dea of In- 
finity, in which our Thoughts can find none. | 
. 9. But of all other 7deas, it is Namber, as T have faid, which, I think, unter af: 
furniſhes us with the cleareft and moſt diſtinit Idea of Infinity, we are Ca- fords us the 
pable of. For even in Space and Duration, when the Mind purſues the OE _ 
{dea of Infinity, it there makes uſe of the /deas and Repetitions of Num» 2 
bers, as of millions of millions of Miles, or Years, which are as ſo many 
diſtin& 7deas, kept beſt by Number from running into a confuſed heap, 
wherein the Mind loſes it ſelf ; and when it has added together as many 
millions, &c. as it pleaſes, of known lengths of Space or Duration, the 
cleareſt dea, it can get of Infinity, is the confuſed incomprehenſible re- 
mainder of endleſs addible Numbers, which affords no proſpect of Stop 
or Boundary. 
$. 10. It will, perhaps, give us a little farther light into the 7Jea we Our differexe 
have of »finity, and diſcover to us, that it 2s nothing but the Infinity of de of 
Number applied to determinate parts, of which we have in our Minds the poker" .ang td 
diſtin&t deas, if we conſider that Number is not generally thought by ration, and 
us infinite, whereas Duration and Extenfionare apt to be ſo; which ariſes **2*%» 
from hence, That in Number we are at one end as it were : for there 
being in Number nothing leſs than an Unite, we there ſtop, and are at 
an end; but in addition, or increaſe of Number, we can ſet no Bounds: 
and ſo it is like a Line,whereof one end terminating with us, the other is 
extended ſtill forwards beyond all that we can conceive ; but in Space 
and Duration it is otherwiſe. For in Duration, we conſider it, as if this 
Line-of Number were extended both ways to an unconceivable,undeter- 
minate, and infinite length ; which is evident to any one, that will but 
refle& on what Conſideration he hath of Eternity ; which, I ſuppoſe, he 
will find to be nothing elſe, but the turning this Infinity of Number both 
ways, 4 parre ante, and a parte poſt, as they ſpeak. For when we would 
conſider Eternity, 4 parte ante, what do we but, beginning from our 
ſelves, and the preſent time we are in, repeat in our Minds the /deas of 
Years, or Ages, or any other aſſignable Portion of Duration paſt, with a 
* . __ proſpect 
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Our different 


proſpect of proceeding, in ſuch Addition, with all the Infinity of Num- 
ber; and' when we would conſider Eternity, 4 parte poFf?, we jult after 
the ſame rate begin from our ſelves, and reckon by multiplied Periods 
yet to come, ſtilt extending that Line of Number, as betore ; and theſe 
two being put together, are that infinite Duration we call Zrernity ; 
which, as we turn our view either way forwards or backwards, appears 
infinite, becauſe we ſtill turn that way the infinite end of Number, 2, e. 
the Power ſtill of adding more. | | | 

$. 1x. The fame happens alſo in Space,wherein conceiving our ſelves 


conceprion of £0 be as it were in the Centre, we do on all fides purſue thoſe indetermi- 
the Infinity of nable Lines of Number ; and reckoning any way from our ſelves,a Yard, 


Number, Du- 
ration, and 


Expanſion. 


Infinite Divi- 


ſibility. 


No poſitive 


Idea of Infi- 


nite. 


Mile, Diameter of the Earth, or Orbis magnus,by the infinity of Number, 
we add others to them, as often as we will ; and having no more Rea- 
ſon to ſet Bounds to thoſe repeated /deas, than we have to ſet Bounds to 
Number, we have that indeterminable 7dea of Immenjity. 

C. 12. And ſince in any bulk of Matter,our Thoughts can never arrive 
at the utmoſt Divi/ibi/ity, therefore there is an apparent Infinity to us al- 
ſo in that, which has the Infinity alſo of Number, but with this diffe- 
rence, That in the former Conſiderations of the Infinity of Space and 
Duration, we only uſe Addition of Numbers ; whereas this 1s like the di- 
viſion of an Unite into its Fractions, wherein the Mind alſo can proceed 
in infinitum, as well as in the former Additions, it being indeed but the 
Addition ſtill of new Numbers: though in the Addition of the one, we 
can have no more the poſitive ea of a Space infinitely great, than in 
the Diviſion of the other, we can have the 7dea of a Body infinitely lit- 
tle ; our Zea of Infinity being, as I may ſo fay, a growing and fugitive 
{dea, ſtill in a boundleſs Progreſſion, that can ſtop no where. 

$. x3. Though it be hard, I think, to find any one ſo abſurd, as to ſay, 
he has the poſitive /dea of an actual infinite Number; the Infinity where- 
of lies only in a Power ſtill of adding any Combination of Unites to any 
former Number, and that as long, and as much as one will ; the like al- 
ſo being in the Infinity of Space and Duration, which Power leaves al- 
ways to the Mind room for endleſs Additions ; yet there be thoſe, who 
imagine they have poſirzve Ideas of infinite Duration and Space.It would, 
I think, be enough to deſtroy any ſuch poſitive 7dea of infinite, to ask 
him that has it, whether he could add to it or no ; which would eaſily 
ſhew the miſtake of ſuch a poſitive /dea. We can, I think, have no 
politive /Zea of any Space or Duration, which is not made up of, and 
commenſurate to repeated Numbers of Feet or Yards,or Days and Years, 
which are the common meaſures, whereof we have the 7deas in our 
Minds, and whereby we judge of the greatneſs of theſe fort of quanti- 
ties. And therefore, ſince an zea of infinite Space or Duration muſt 
needs be made up of infinite Parts, it can have no other Infinity, than 


- that of Number capable till of farther Addition ; but not an aQtual po- 


fitive /dea of a Number infinite. For, I think, it is evident, that the Ad- 
dition of finite things together (as are all lengths, whereof we have the 
poſitive Zdeas) can never otherwiſe produce the ea of infinite, than as 


© Number does ; which conſiſting of Additions of finite Unites one to ano- 


ther, ſuggeſts the /dea of Infinite, only by a Power, we find we. have, of 
ſtill increaſing the Sum, and adding more of the fame kind, without co- 


. ming one jot nearer the end of ſuch Progreſſion. 


Ne poſitive 
Idea of Inf 
nite. 


9. 14- They who would prove their /dea of Tufinite to be poſitiveſeem 
to ime tO ao it by a pleaſant Argument, taken from the Negation oi an 
end ; which being negative, the Negation of it is poſitive, He chat 


conſiders, 
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conſiders, that the end is in Body but the extremity or ſuperficies of that 
Body, will not, perhaps, be forward to grant, that the end is a bare ne- 
gative: And he that perceives the end of his Pen is black or white, wili 
be apt to think, that the end is ſomerhing more than a pure Negation ; 
nor is it, when applied to Duration, the bare Negation of Exiſtence, but 
more properly the laſt moment of it. ' But if they will have the end to 
be nothing but the bare Negation of Exiſtence, I am ſure they cannot de- 
ny, but that the beginning is the firft inſtant of Being, and is not by 
any Body conceived to be a bare Negation ; and therefore by their own 
Argument, the /dea of Eternal, a parte ante, or of a Duration without a 
beginning, is but a negative dea. | 

d. 15. The /dea of Infinite, has, Iconfeſs, ſomething of poſitive in all ;p;,, ;; poſt 
thoſe things we apply to it. When we would think of infinite Space or ::ve, what 
Duration, we at firſt ſtep uſually make fome very large /dea, as, per- _—_— =—i 


haps, of Millions of Ages, or Miles, which poſſibly we double and mul- j,;ze. 
tiply ſeveral times. All that we thus amaſs together in our Thoughts,is 
poſitive, and the aſſemblage of a great number of poſitive /deas of Space 
or Duration : But what ſtill remains beyond this, we have no more a po- 
fitive diſtinct notion of,than a Mariner has of the depth of the Sea ; where 
having let down a Jarge portion of his Sounding-line, he reaches nobot- 
tom, whereby he knows the depth tobe ſo many fathoms, and more ; 
but how much that more is,he hath no diſtin& notion at all : Andcould 
he always ſupply new Line, and find the Plummer always ſink without 
ever ſtopping, he would be ſomething in the poſture of the Mind reach- 
ing after a compleat and poſitive /dea of Infinity ; in which caſe,let this 
Line be 10, or 10000 fathoms long, it equally diſcovers what is beyond 
it, and gives only this confuſed and comparative /dea, That this is not 
all, but one may yet go farther. So much as the Mind comprehends of 
any Space, it has a poſitive /dea of ; but in this thought of Infinity, it 
being always enlarging, always advancing, the 7dea is ftill imperfect and 
incompleat. So much Space as the Mind takes a view of, 1n its con+ 
templation of Greatneſs, is a clear Pi&ture, and poſitive in the Under» 
ſtanding ; bur Infinite is ſtill greater. x. Then the /dea of ſo much is po» 
fitive and clear. 2. The /dea of Greater is alſo clear, but it 1s but a 
comparative Idea. 3- The Idea of ſo much greater, as cannot be compre- 
hended, and this is plain Negative ; Not Politive ; for he has no poſitive 
clear 7dea of the largeneſs of any, Extenſion, { which is that ſought for 
in the /dea of Infinite, ) that has not a comprehenſive /Jea of the Di- 
mentſions of it; and ſuch, no body, I think, pretends to, in what is ins 
finite. For to fay a Man has a poſitive clear 7dea of any Quantity, with- 
out knowing how great it is, is as reaſonable as to ſay, He has the poſt 
tive clear /dea of the number of the Sands on the Sea-ſhoar, who knows 
not how many they be ; but only that they are more than Twenty : For 
juſt ſuch a perfe& and poſitive /dea has he of Infinity, when he applies 
it to Space or Duration, who ſays it is larger than the Extent or Dura- 
tion of io, 100, I000, or any other number of Miles, or Years, where- 
of he has, or can have, a poſitive /dea ; which is all the /Jea, I think, 
we have of Infinite. So that what lies beyond our poſitive /dea towards 
Infinity, lies in Obſcurity, and has the indeterminate confuſion of a Ne- 
eative /dea, wherein I know,l neither do nor can ccmprehend all I would, 
it being too large for a finite and narrow Capacity : And that cannot 
but be very far from a poſitive compleat /dpa, wherein the greatelt part, 
of what I would comprehend, is left out, under the undeterminate inte 
mation of being {til greater. For to ſay, that having in any quantity 
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meaſured ſo much, or gone ſo far, you are not yet at the end, is only 
to ſay, that that Quantity is greater, ſo that the Negation of an end in 
any Quantity, is in other words only to fay, That it is bigger; and a 
total negation of an end, is but the carrying this Bigger ſtill with you, 
in all the Progreſſions your Thoughts ſhall make in Quantity ; and ad- 
ding this /dez of ſtill greater, to all the /deas you have, or can be ſup- 
poſed to have of Quantity ; and whether ſuch an Jdea as that, be poli- 
tive, I leave any one to conſider. | | 
What is poſt $. 16. I ask thoſe who fay they have a poſitive Idea of Eternity, whe- 
tive, a " ther their /dea of Duration includes in it Succeſſion, or not? If it do not, 
negative in they ought to ſhew the difference of their Notion of Duration, when 
> tg hg applied to an eternal Being, and to a finite ; ſince, perhaps, there may 
be others, as well as I, who will own to them their Weakneſs of Under- 
ſanding in this point, and acknowledge, That the Notion they have of 
Duration, forces them to conceive, That whatever has Duration, is of a 
longer continuance to day, than it was yeſterday. If to avoid Succeilion 
in eternal Exiſtence, they recur to the Puritum Stars of the Schools, I 
ſuppoſe they will thereby very little mend the matter, or help us to a 
more clear and po{itive /dea of infinite Duration, there being nothing 
more inconceivable ro me, than Duration without Succeſſion. Beſides, 
that Pr4ifum Stars, it it fignifie any thing, being not Qvartam, finite or 
infigitc, cannot belong to it. But it our weak Apprehenſtons cannot ſe- 
parate Succeſlion from any Duration whatſoever, our /dea of Eternity 
can be nothing but of infinite Succeſſion of Moments of Duration, where- 
in any thing does exiſt ; and whether any one has,or can have, a poſitive 
Tdea of an aQtual infinite Number,lI leave him to conſider, till his infinite 
Number be ſo great, that he himſelf can add no more to it ; and as long 
as he can increaſe it, I doubt, he himſelf will think the /dea, he hath of 
| it, a little too ſcanry for poſitive Infinity. 
No poſitive C. 17. I think it unavoidable for every conſidering rational Creature, 
Idea of Tifi- that will but examine his own, or any other Exiſtence, to have the No. 
mi tion of an eternal wiſe Being, who had no beginning : And ſuch an Zea 
of infinite Duration, I am ſure I have ; but this Negation of a Beginning, 
being but the Negation of a poſitive thing, ſcarce gives me a poſetive Idea 
of Infinity ; which whenever I endeavour to extend my Thoughts to, I 
confeſs my ſelf at a loſs, and find 1 cannot attain any clear comprehen- 
fion of it. 
No poſitive Y- 18. He that thinks he has a poſitive Zzea of infinite Space, will, 
Idea of T:fi- when he conſiders it, find that he can o more have a pofative /dea of the 
oY greateſt, than he has of the /eaſt Space : For in this latter, which ſeems 
the eaſier of the two, and more within our comprehenſion, we are ca- 
pable only of a comparative /dea of Smalneſs, which will always be leſs 
than any one, whereof we have the poſitive /dea; for all our politive 
Hdeas of any Quantity, whether great or little, have always bounds, 
though our comparative /dea, whereby we can always add to the one, 
and take from the other, hath no bounds : For that which remains ei- 
ther great or little, not being comprehended in thar politive /4ea we 
have, lies in obſcurity ; and we have no other /dea of it, but of the 
power of enlarging the one, and diminiſhing the other without ceaſing, 
For a Peftle and Mortar will as ſoon bring any Particle of Matter to In- 
diviſibility, as the acuteſt Thought of a Mathematician: And a 
Surveyor may, as ſoon with his Chain, meaſure out infinite Space, as 
a Philoſopher, by the quickeit flight of Mind, reach it, or by thinking 
comprehliend jt, which is to have a poſitive /&ea of it. He that thinks 
on 
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on a Cube of an Inch diameter, has a clear and poſitive ea of it in his 
mind, and fo can frame one of + a=, and fo on till he has the /dea 
in his Thoughts of ſomething very very little, but. yet reaches not the 
{dea of that incomprehenſible littleneſs, which Diviſion can produce. 
What remains of Smalneſs, is as far from his Thoughts, as when he 
firſt began ; and therefore he never comes at all to have a clear and 
mag 1dea of that Smalneſs, which is conſequent to infinite Diviſt- 
bility. 


Space, or Duration ; and poſlibly wearies his Thoughts, by multiplying 
in his mind that firſt large /dea: But yer by that he comes no nearerto 
the having a poſirive clear /dea of what remains, to make up a poſitive 
Infinite, than the Country-fellow had of the Water, which was yet to 


come, and paſs the Channel of the River where he ſtood : 


Ruſticus expeftat dum tranſeat amnis, at ile 
Labitur, & labetur per omne volubilis gvum, 


$. 20. There are ſome I have met with, rhat put ſo much difference Some chink | 


ave 4 
Poſitive Idea 
of Eternity, 


ot, nor can have any dea of infinite Space. The reaſon of which mi- and not Space. 


between infinite Duration, and infinite Space, that they perſuade them- 
ſelves, that they have a pofitive Idea of Eternity ; but that they have 


ſtake, I ſuppoſe to be this, That finding by a due Contemplation of 
Cauſes and Effects, that it is neceſſary to admit ſome Eternal Being, and 
lo to conſider the real exiſtence of that Being, as taking up, and com- 
menſurate to, their /Jea of Eternity. But on the other ſide, not finding 
it neceſſary, but on the contrary apparently abſurd, that Body ſhould 
be infinite, they forwardly conclude, they can have no 7zea of infinite 
Space, becauſe they can have no 7dea of infinite Matter : Which Conſe- 
quence, I conceive, is very ill colle&ed, the Exiſtence of Matter being no 
ways neceſſary to the Exiſtence of Space, no more than the Exiſtence of 
Motion, or the Sun, is neceſlary to Duration, though Duration uſes to 
be meaſured by it : And I doubt not but a Man may have the ea of 
roooo Miles ſquare, without any Body fo big, as well as the /Jea of 
10000 Years, without any Body ſo old. It ſeems as eafie to me to have 
the /dea of Space empty of Body,as to think of the Capacity of a Buthel 
without Corn, or the hollow of a Nutſhel without a Kernel in it ; it be- 
ing no more neceſſary, that there ſhould be cnn 2 folid Body inft- 
nitely extended, becauſe we have any /dea of the Infinity of Space,than 
it is neceſſary that the World ſhould be eternal, becauſe we have an /dea 
of infinite Duration : And why ſhould we think our ea of infinite 
Space, requires the real exiſtence of Matter to ſupport it, when we find, 
we have as clear an dea of infinite Duration to come, as we have of in- 
finite Duration paſt 2 Though, I ſuppoſe, no body thinks it conceivable, 
that any thing does, or has exiſted in that future Duration. Nor 1s it 
poſlible to join our 7dea of future Duration, with preſent or paſt Ext- 
ſtence, any more than it is poſſible to make the 7deas of yeſterday, to 
day, and to morrow to be the ſame ; or bring Ages paſt and future toge- 
ther, and make them contemporary. But if theſe Men are of the Mind; 
That they have clearer /deas of infinite Duration, than of infinite Space, 
becauſe it is paſt doubt, that GOD has exiſted from all Eternity, but 
there is no real Matter co-extended with infinite Space; yet thoſe Phila- 
ſophers who are of Opinion, That infinite Space 1s poſſctied by GOD s 

| Q-z infinite 
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they 


. F. 19. Every one that looks towards Infinity, does, as I have faid, at am. is toft- 
firſt glance make ſome very large /Jea of that he applies it to, let it be ve, whar ne- 


gative in . 01 
Idea of Inf:- 
nite. 
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infinite Omnipreſence, as well as infinite Duration by his eternal Exi- 
ſtence, muſt be allowed to have as clear an /dea of infinite Space, as of 
infinite Duration ; though neither of them, think, has any pofrive Idea 
of Infinity in either caſe, For whatſoever poſitive /deas a Man has in 
his Mind of any Quantity, he can repeat it, and add it to the former, as 
eaſie as he can add together the eas of two Days, or two Paces, which 
are poſitive /deas of Lengths he has in his Mind, and fo on, as long as he 
pleaſe ; whereby, ifa Man had a poſitive /dea of infinite, either Dura- 
tion, or Space, he could add two Infinites together ; nay, make one Infi- 
| nite infinitely bigger than another, Abſurdities too groſs to be confuted. 
Suppofed poſi Y.21. But yet if after all this, there be' Men who perſuade themſelves, 
— Soph that they have clear poſitive comprehenſive /deas of Infinity, tis fit they 
f Miſtakes. enjoy their privilege : And I ſhould be-very glad (with ſome others, thar 
I know, who acknowledge they have none ſuch, ro be better informed 
by their Communication ; for I have been hitherto apt to think, that the 
great and inextricable Difficulties, which perpetually involve all Dif- 
courſes concerning Tufinity, whether of Space, Duration, or Diviſibility, 
have been the certain marks of a defett in our Ideas of Infinity, and the 
diſproportion the Nature thereof has to the Comprehenſion of our nar- 
row Capacities. For whilſt Men talk and diſpute of infinite Space or 
Duration, as if they had as compleat and pofitive eas of it, as they 
have of the Name, they uſe for it, or of a Yard, or an Hour, or any other 
determinate Quantity, itis no wonder, if the incomprehenſible Nature of 
the thing, they diſcourſe of, or reaſon about, lead them into Perplexities 
and Contraditions, and their Minds be overlaid by an Object too large 
and mighty, to be ſurveyed and managed by them. 
All theſe Ideas Y. 2:2. If I have dwelt pretty long on the Conſiderations of Duration, 
fromSenſation Space, and Number; and what ariſes from the Contemplation of them, 
Hes Fes: Infinity, 'tis poſſibly no more, than the matter requires, there being tew 
ſimple eas, whoſe Modes give more exerciſe to the Thoughts of Men, 
than theſe do. I pretend not to treat of them in their full Latitude, it 
ſuffices to my Deſign, to ſhew how the Mind receives them, ſuch as they 
are, from Senſation and RefleFion: And how even the Zea we have of 
Infinity, how remote ſoever it may ſeem to be from any Objet of Senſe, 
or Operation of our Mind, has nevertheleſs,as all our other eas, its Ori- 
ginal there. Some Mathematicians, perhaps, of advanced Speculations, 
may have other ways to introduce into their Minds eas of Infinity : 
But this hinders not, but that they themſelves, as well as all other Men, 
got the firſt /deas they had of Infinity, from Senfation and RefleQion,in 
the method we have here ſet down. 
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Hough I have in the foregoing Chapters, ſhewn how from x21des cf 


ſimple /deas taken in by Senfation, the Mind comes to ex- Mtn. 


tend its ſelf even to Infinity ; which however it may of all others feem 
molt remote from any ſenſible Perception, yet ar laſt hath nothing in it, 
but what is made out of ſimple /deas, received into the Mind by the 
Senſes, and afterwards there put together,by the Faculty the Mind has to 
repeat its own /deas. Though, I fay, theſe might be inſtances enough of 
ſimple Modes of the ſimple /zeas of Senfation, and ſuffice to ſhew, how 
the mind comes by them ; yer I ſhall for Methods ſake, though briefly, 
give an account of ſome few more, and then proceed to more complex 
{zeas. 

$. 2. To ſlide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, leap, skip, and 
abundance other that might be named, are Words, which are no ſooner 
heard, but every one, who underſtands Engliſh, has preſently in his Mind 
diſtin /deas, which are all but the different modifications of Motion. 
Modes of Motion anſwer thoſe of Extenſion ; Swift and Slow are two dif- 
ferent /deas of Motion, the meaſures whereof are made of the diſtances of 
Time and Space put together, ſo they are complex /deas comprehending 
Time and Space with Motion. 


Modes of 
Motion. 


$ 3. The like variety have we in Sounds. Every articulate word is a Modes f 


diflerent modification of Sound ; by which we ſee, that from the ſenſe of * 


Hearing by ſuch mcoditications, the mind may be furniſhed with diſtin&t 
1deas, to almoſt an infinite Number. Sounds alſo, beſides the diſtin 
cries of Birds and Beaſts, are modified by diverſity of Notes of different 
length put together, which make that complex /dea call'd a Zane, which 
a Muſician may have in his mind, when he hears or makes no Sound at 
all, by refleting on the /deas of thoſe Sounds, fo put together ſilently 
in his own Fanſie. 

$. 4. Thoſe of Colours might alſo be very various ; ſome we take no- 
tice of as the different degrees, or as they are termed, Shades of the ſame 
Colour : But ſince we very ſeldom make aſſemblages of Colours, either 
tor Uſe or Delight, but Figure is raken in alſo, and has its part in it, as in 
Painting, Weaving, Needle-works, &c. Thoſe which are taken notice 
of, do moſt commonly belong to mixed Modes, as being made up of 
Zdeas of divers kinds, viz. Figure and Colour, fuch as Beauty, Rain- 
bow, QC. | 


eunds. 


Q. 5. All compounded Taſtes and Smells, are alſo Modes made upof theſe Modes of 
ſimple /deas of thoſe Senſes ; but they being ſuch, as generally we have 74: 


no names for, areleſs taken notice of, ard cannot be ſet down in writing ; 
and therefore muſt be leit without enumeration, to the Thoughts and 
Experience of my Reader. 


F. 6. In general it may be obſerved, that thoſe /mple Modes, which are 11g, if os 


conſ;dered but as different degrees of the ſame ſimple Idea z though they lours. 


are in themſelves many of them very diſtin& /deas ; yet have ordinarily 
#2 diſtin Names, nor are much taken notice of, as diſtin& /deas, where 
the diftcrence is bur very ſmall between them. Whether Men have neg- 
leted theſe modes, and given no Names to them, as wanting meaſvres 
nicely to diſtinguiſh them,, or becauſe when rhey were fo diſtinguiſhed; 

that 


_ 
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that Knowledge would not be of general,or neceſlary uſe,] leaveit tothe 
Thoughts of others ; it is ſufficient to my purpoſe to ſhew, that all our 
ſimple 7deas, come to our Minds only by Senſation and Reflection ; and 
that when the Mind has them, it can variouſly repeat and compound 
them,and ſo make new complex /deas. But though White, Red, or Sweet, 
Sc. have not been modified,or made into complex deas,by ſeveral Com- 
binations, fo as to be named, and thereby ranked into Species; yet ſome 
others of the ſimple /deas, viz. thoſe of Unity, Duration, Motion, &«. 
above inſtanced in, asalſo Power and Thinking have been thus modified 
to a great variety of complex 7deas, with Names belonging to them. 
-* fome C 7. The Reaſon whereof, I ſuppoſe, has been this,That the great Cont- 
odes have X ; 
and others | cernment of Men being with Men one amongſt another, the Knowledge 
have ve of Men, and their Adtions, and the ſignifying of them to one another, 
—_ was moſt neceſlary ; and therefore they. made /deas of Actions very nice- 
ly modified, and gave thoſe complex /deas names, that they might the 
more eaſily record, and diſcourſe of thoſe things, they were daily conver- 
fant in, without long Ambages and Circumlocutions : and that the things 
they were continually to give and receive information about, might be 
the cafier and quicker underſtood. Thar this is ſo, and that Men in fra- 
ming different complex 7deas, and giving them Names, have been much 
governed by the end of Speech in general (which is a very ſhort and ex- 
pedite way of conveying their Thoughts one to another) is evident in 
the Names, which in ſeveral Arts have been found out, and applied to 
ſeveral complex /deas of modified Actions; belonging to their ſeveral 
| Trades, for diſpatch ſake, in their Dire&tion or Diſcourſes about them : 
Which Zzeas are not generally framed in the minds of Men not conver- 
fant about theſe Operations ; and thence the words that ſtand for them, 
by the greateſt part of Men of the ſame Language, are not underſtood ; 
v. g. Coltſher, Drilling, Filtration, Cohobation, are words ſtanding for 
certain-complex /deas ; which being not in the minds of every body, 
they having no uſe of them, thoſe names of them are not generally un- 
derſtood but by Smiths, and Chymilſts ; who having framed the complex 
Ideas, which theſe words ſtand for, and having given names to them, 
or received them from others, upon hearing of theſe names in commu» 
nication readily conceive thoſe /deas in their Minds ; as by Cohobation 
all the ſimple /deas of Diſtilling, and the pouring the Liquor, diſtilled 
from any thing, back upon the remaining Matter,and diſtilling it again. 
Thus we ſee, that there are great varieties of ſimple 7deas, as of Taſtes 
and Smells,, which have no Names, and of Modes many more ; which 
F either not having been generally enough obſerved, or elſe not being of 
| | any great aſe to be taken notice of in the Afﬀairs and Converſe of Men, 
| they have not had names given to them, and fo paſs not for Species, 
which we ſhall have occaſion hereafter to conſider more at large, when 
we come to ſpeak of Words. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Of the Modes of Thinking. 


. I. Hen the Mind turns its view inwards upon its ſelf, and, _ 
: . DO enſation, Re- 
contemplates its own Actions, Thinking 1s the firſt that embrace 
occurrs ; wherein it obſerves a great . variety of Modifications, and Conemp!c- 
thereof frames to it ſelf diſtin 7deas. Thus the Perception, or 7% =: 
Thought, which aCtually accompanies, and. is annexed to any im- 
preſſion on the Body, made by an external Object, it frames a di- 
ſtint /dea of, which we call Senſation ; which is, as it were, the 
'alual entrance of any /dea into the Underſtanding by the Senſes : 
The fame 7dea, when it again recurrs without the operation of the 
like Object on the external Senſory, is Remembrance : It it be. ſought 
after by the mind, and with pain and ' endeavour found, and brought 
again 1n view, 'tis Reco/eftion : If it be held there long under atten- 
tive Conſideration, tis Contemplation : When Zdeas float in our mind, 
without any refletion or regard of the Underſtanding , it is that, 
which the French call Refvery ; our Language has ſcarce a name. 
for it : When the J7deas that offer themſelves, (for as I have obſer- 
ved in another place, whilſt we are awake, there will always be a 
train of //eas ſuccecding one another in our minds, } are taken notice 
of, and, as it were, regiſtred in the Memory, it 15 Artention « When 
the mind with great earneſtneſs, and of choice, fixes its view on any 
Hdea, conſiders it on all ſides, and will not be called oft by the ordina- 
ry ſ{cllicitation of other 7deas, it is that we call /ntentizn, or Study : 
Sleep, without dreaming, is reſt from all theſe ; and Dreaming it {elf, 
is the perception ot /deas (whilſt the outwara Sentcs arc ſiopp'd, fo 
that they receive not outward Objects with their ulual quicknels, ) in 
the mind, not ſuggeſted by any external Objects, or known occaſion ; 
nor under any Choice.or Condutt of the Underſtanding at all ; and 
whether that which we call Extafie, be not dreaming with the Eyes 
open, I leave to be examined. | 
$. 2. Theſe are ſome few inſtances of thoſe various Modes of thinking, Senſation, 3 
which the Mind may obſerve in ir ſelf, and fo frame as diſtint 7d; Pomvrance, 
, . : . Contemply- 
of, as it does of White and Red, a Square or a Circle, I do not pres ;;2y, %« 
tend to enumerate them all, nor to treat at large of this ſet of /zas, 
which are got from RefleFio,, that would be to make a Volume, 
It ſuffices to my preſent purpoſe, to have thewn here, by ſome few 
Examples, of what fort thoſe /Jeas are, and how the mind comes by 
them ; eſpecially ſince I ſhall have occaſion hereatter to treat more 
at large of Reaſoning, Judging, Volition, and Knowl-dze, which are 
ſome of the molt conſiderable Operations of the mind, and Modes of 
thinking. 
$. 3. But, perhaps, it may not be an unpardonable Digreſſion, nor ;;, ......., 
wholly impertinent to our preſent Deſign, if we reflect hcre upon the attention of 
different State of the Mind in thinkivg ; which thoſe inftances of Atten- - Mind nt 
tion, Keſvery, and Dreaming, &c. before mentioned naturally enough Ys: 
ſuggeſt. That there are /reas, ſome or other, always preſent in the 
mind of a waking Man, every Ones EXPEricnce COnvinces him ; though 
' Lang 
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the mind employs it felt about them with ſeveral degrees of Attention. 
Sometimes the mind fixes 1t felf with ſo much earneſtneſs on the Con- 
templation of ſome Objedts, that it turns. their /Yeas on all ſides ; re- 
marks their Relations and Circumſtances ; and views every part fo 
nicely, and with ſuch intention, that it ſhuts out all other Thoughts, 


and rakes no notice of the ordinary Impreſſions made then on the Sen- 


ſes, which at another Seaſon would produce very ſenſible Perceptions : 
Ar other times, it barely obſerves the train of eas, that ſucceed in the 
Underſtanding, without direfting, and purſuing any of them : And at 
other times, it lets them paſs almoſt quite unregarded, as faint ſhadows, 
that make no Impreſſion. 


Henceprobable $- 4 This difterence' of Intention, and Remiſſion of the mind in 
chat Thinking thinking, with a great variety of Degrees, between earneſt Study, 


zs the Aftion 


not Eſſence of 
the Soul. 


and very near minding nothing at all, Every one, I think, has ex- 
perimented in himſelf. Trace it a little farther, and you find the 
mind in Sleep, retired as it were from the Senſes, and out of the 
reach of thoſe Motions made on the Organs of Senſe, which at other 
times produce very vivid and ſenſible /deas. IT need not, for this, 
inſtance in thoſe, who ſleep our whole ſtormy Nights, without hear- 
ing the Thunder, or ſeeing the Lightning ,' or feeling the ſhaking 
of the Houſe, which are fenſible.enough to thoſe who are waking. 
But in this retirement of the mind from the Senſes, it often retains 
a yet more looſe and incoherent manner of thinking, which we call 
Dreaming, and laſt of all ſound Sleep cloſes the Scene quite, and 
puts an end to all Appearances. This I think almoſt every one has 
Experience of in himſelf, and his own Obſervation withour difficul- 
ty leads him thus far. That which I would farther conclude from 
hence is, That ſince the mind can ſenſibly put on, at ſeveral times, 
ſeveral degrees of Thinking ; and be ſometimes even. in a waking 
Man ſo remiiſs, as to have Thoughts dim and obſcure to that de- 
gree, that they are very little removed from none at all ; and at laſt 
in the dark retirements of ſound Sleep, loſes the fight perfetly of 
all ZJeas whatſoever : Since, I fay, this is evidently fo in Matter of Fact, 
and conſtant Experience, I ask, wherher it be not probable, that zhink- 
ing is the Aion, and not the Eſſence of the Soul 2 Since the Opera- 
tions of Agents will eaſily admit of intention and remiſſion ; but the 
Eſſences of things, are not conceived capable of any ſuch variation. But 
this by the bye. 
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CHAP. XX. 


Of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 


d. I. A Mongs the ſimple Zdeas, which we receive both from Senſation pjeafure and 
| and Reflection, Pain and Pleaſure are two very conſiderable Pain ſimple 
ones. For as in the Body, there is Senſation barely in its ſelf, or accom- 19= 
panied with Pain or Pleaſure : ſo the Thought,or Perception of the Mind 

is ſimply ſo, or elſe accompanied alſo with Pleaſure or Pain, Delight or 

"Trouble, call it how you pleaſe. Theſe like other ſimple. /Jeas cannot 

be deſcribed, nor their Names defined ; the way of knowing them is, as 

of the ſimple Zdeas of the Senſes,only by Experience : For to define them 

by the Preſence of Good or Evil, is no otherwiſe to make them known to 

us, than by making us refle& on what we feel in our ſelves, upon the 

ſeveral and various Operations of Good and Evil upon our Minds,as they 

are differently applied to, or conſidered by us. 

d. 2. Things then are good or evil, only in reference to Pleaſure or God and 

Pain; That we call Good, which 3s apt to cauſe or increaſe Pleaſure, or ®* _ 
diminiſh Pain in us ; or elſe to procure, or preſerve us the poſſeſſion of 
any other Good, or abſence of any Evil. And on' the contrary we name 
that Evil, which i apt to produce or increaſe any Pain, or diminiſh any 
Pleaſure in us ; er elſe to procure us any Evil, or deprive us of any Good. 
By Pleaſure and Pain, I muſt be underſtood to mean of Body or Mind, as 
they are commonly diſtinguiſhed ; though in truth, they be only diffe- 
rent Conſtitutions of the Mind, ſometimes occaſioned by diſorder in the 
Body, ſometimes by Thoughts of the Mind. 

d. 3. Pleaſure and Pain, and that which cauſes them, Good and Evil, are Our Paſſions 
the hinges on which our Paſſions turn : and if we reſle& on our ſelves, 2*4,2,599 
how theſe, under various Conſiderations,operate in us,whar Modifications 
or Tempers of Mind, what internal Senſations, (if I may fo call them,) 
they produce in us, we may thence form to our ſelves the 7deas of our 
Paſſions. 

d. 4. Thus any one refleing upon the Thought he has of the Delight, Love. 
which any preſent, or abſent thing is apt to produce in him, has the /dea 
we call Love. For when a Man declares in Autumn, when he is cating 
them; or in Spring, when there are none, that he /oves Grapes, it is no | 
more, but that the taſte of Grapes delights him let an alteration of Health | | 
or Conſtitution deſtroy the delight of their Taſte, and he then can be ) 
faid to /ove Grapes no longer. 

$. 5. On the contrary, the Thought of the Pain, which any thing Harred. 
preſent or abſent is apt to produce in us, is what we call Hatred. | 
Were it my buſineſs here, to enquire any farther, than into the bare 
Hdeas of our Paſſions, as they depend on diffterent Modifications of 
Plezſure and Pain, I ſhould remark that our Love and Hatred of inani» 
mate inſenſiÞle Beings, is commonly tounded on that Pleaſure and Pain 
we receive from their uſe, and application any way to our Senſes, though 
with their De{trution ; but Zove and Hatred to Beings capable of Hap» 
pineſs or Miſery, 1s often the Pain or Delight, we have in their very Be- 
ing, or Happineſs. Thus the Being and Welfare of a, Man's Children or 
Friends, producing cynſiane gn him, he is ſaid conſtantly to /oave 

Thich, 


« 
F 
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« fie. 


Foy. 


Sorrow, 


Hope. 


Fear. 


Deſpair. 


Anger. 


Ewvy. 


What Paſſions 
all Men have. 


them.- But it ſuffices to note, that our /deas of Love and Hatred, are 
but the Diſpoſitions of the Mind, in reſpec of Pleaſure and Pain in gene- 
ral, however cauſed in us. 

$. 6. The uneaſineſs a Man finds in himſelf upon the abſence of 
any thing, whoſe preſent enjoyment carries the /dea of Delight with 
it, is that we call Defire, which is greater or leſs, as that uneafineſs 
is more or leſs vehement. Where by the bye it may perhaps be of 
ſome uſe to remark, that the chief if not only ſpur to humane in- 
duſtry and action is uneaſinels. For whatever good 1s propos'd, 
if its abſence carries no difpleaſure nor pain with it; if a Man be 
eaſie and content without it, there is no deſire of 1t, nor endeavour 
aſter it ; there is no more but a bare Ye/leizy, the term uſed to fig» 
nifle the loweſt degree of Deſire, and that. which is next to none 
at all, when there is ſo.-little uneaſineſs in the abſence of any thing, 
that it carries a Man no farther than ſome faint wiihes for it, with- 
out any more effetual or vigorous uſe of the means to attain it. 
Deſire alſo is ſtopp'd or abated by the Opinion of the impollibility 
or unattainablencſs of the good propos d, as far as the uneaſineſs 1s 
cured or allay'd by thar conſideration. This might carry our thoughts 
farther were it ſeafonable in this place. 

Q. 7. Foy is a delight of the Mind, from the conſideration of the 
preſent or aſſured approaching poſſeſſion of a Good:;; and we are 


then pollcſied of any Good, when we have it ſo in our power, that 


we can uſe it when we pleaſe. Thus a Man almoſt ſtarved, has Joy 
at the arrival of Relief, even before he has the pleaſure of uſing it; 
and a Father, in whom the very well-being of his Children cauſes 
delight, is always, as long as his Children are in ſuch a State, in 
the poſſeſſion of that Good ; for he needs but to refle&t on it to have 
that pleaſure. 

9. 8. Sorrow is uneaſineſs in the Mind, upon the thought of a Good 
loſt, which might have been enjoy'd longer, or the ſenſe of a preſent 
Evil. | 

&. 9. Hope is that pleaſure in the Mind, which every one finds in him- 
ſelf, upon the thought of a probable future enjoyment of a thing which 
is apt to delight him. | 

QF. ro. Fear is an uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon the thought of future 
Evil likely to betal us. 

d. 11. Deſpair 1s the thought of the unattainableneſs of any Good, 
which works differently in Mens minds, fometimes producing uneafi- 
neſs or pain, ſometimes reſt and indolency. 

$. 12. Anger, is uneaſineſs or diſcompoſure of the Mind, upen the re- 
ceit of any Injury, with a preſent purpoſe of Revenge. 

d. 13. Envy is an uneaſineſs of Mind, cauſed by the conſideration of a 
Good we defire, obtained by one, we think ſhould nor have had it be- 
fore us. 

d. 14. Theſe two laſt, Emvy and Arger, not being cauſed by Pain and 
Pleaſure ſimply in themſelves, but having in them ſome mixed Con- 
fiderations of our ſelves and others, are not therefore to be found in 
all Men, becauſe thoſe other parts of valuing their Merits, or intending 
Revengs, is wanting in them ; but all the reſt terminating purely in 
Pain and Pleaſure, are, I think, to be found in all Men : For we /ove, 
dere, rejoice, and hope, only in reſpect of Pleaſure ; we hate, fear, 

and grieve only in reſpect of Pain ultimately 5 and theſe Paſſions are 
moved by things, only as they appear to be the Cauſes of Pleaſure and 
Pain, 
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Pain, and to have Pleaſure or Pain ſome way or other annexed to 
them. - Thus we extend our Hatred uſually to the ſubject, (at leaſt if 
2 ſenſible or voluntary Agent, ) which has produced Pain in us, becauſe 
the tear it leaves is a conſtant pain: But we do not ſo conſtantly love 
what has done us good ; becauſe Pleaſure operates not fo ſtrongly on us, 
as Pain ; and becauſe we are not ſo ready to have hope, it will do fo 
again ; but tlus by the bve. 

d. 15. By Pleaſure and Pain, Delight and Uneaſineſs, I muſt all along Pleaſure an4 
be underſtcod, as I have above intimated, to mean, not only bodily Pain £4 #%- 
and Pleaſure, but whatſoever Delizht or Uneaſmeſs is felt by us, whe- 
ther ariſing from any grateſu], or unacceptable Senſation or Reile- 

Ction, | 

d. 16. 'Tis farther to be conſidered ; That in reference to the Pleaſir2 and 
Paſiions, the removal or /eſſening of a Pain is conſidered, and ope- Pan what. 
rates as a Pleaſure, and the lots or diminiſhing of a Pleaſure, as a 
Pain. 

d. 17. The Paſſions too have moſt of them in moſt Perſons opes $þme. 
rations on the Body, and cauſe various changes in it ; which not be- 
ing always ſenſible, do not make a neceſſary part of the /Jea of each 
Paſſion : For Shame, which is an uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon the 
[, thought of having done ſomething, which is indecent, or will leſſen 
the Eſteem we value, has not always bluſhing accompanying it. | 

$. 28. I would not be miſtaken here, as it I meant this as a Diſcourſe The/e _ 
of the Paſſions ; they are many more than thoſe T have here named : jj, 01TH. 
And thoſe I have taken notice of, would each of them require a much of :he Paſſions 
larger, and more accurate Diſcourſe. I have only mentioned theſe 977 8% 797 
here, as ſo many inſtances of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain refulting — ood 
r in our Minds, from various Conſiderations of Good and Evil. I 
I might, perhaps, have inſtanced in other Modes of Pleaſure and Pain 
3 more fimpie than theſe, as the Pain of Hunger and Thirſt, and the 
* Plicaſure of Eating and Drinking to remove them ; The pain of ten- 
der Eyes, and the pleaſure of Muilick ; Pain from captious uninſtru= 
ctive wrangling, and the pleaſure of rational converſation with a Friend, 
or of well directed ſtudy in the ſearch and diſcovery of Truth. But the 
| Pattions being of much more concernment to us, I rather made choice 
6 to inſtance in them, and ſhew how the [eas we have of them, are de- 

J rived trom Senſation and Retletion. 
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d. I. 'T: HE Mind, being every day informed, by the Senſes, of the 
alteration of thoſe ſimple /deas, it obſerves in things with- 
out ; and taking notice how one comes to an end, and ceaſes to. be, and 
another begins to exiſt, which was nor ictore ; retlecting alſo on w hat 
paſſes within it ſelf, and obſerving a conſtant change of its /zeas, ſome- 
times by the impreſſion of outward Objects on the Senſes,and ſometimes 
by the determination of its own choice, and concluding from what it 
has ſo conſtantly obſerved to have been, that the like Changes will for 
the future be made in the fame things, by like Agents, and by the like 
ways, confiders in one thing the poſſibility of having any of its ſimple 
Hdeas changed, and in another the poſſibility of making that change ; 
and fo cames by that /dea which we call Power. Thus we fay, Fire 
has a power to melt Gold, z. e. to deſtroy the conſiſtency of its infenſi- 
ble parts, and conſequently its hardneſs, and make it fluid ; and Gold 
has a power to be melted ; That the Sun has a power to blanch Wax, 
and Wax a power to be blanched by the Sun, whereby the Yellowneſs is 
deſtroy'd, and Whiteneſs made to exiſt in its room ; in which, and the 
like Caſes, the Power we conſider is in reference to the change of per- 
ceivable 7deas. For we cannot obſerve any alteration to be made in, or 
operation upon any thing, but by the obſervable change of its ſenſible 
Tzeas ; nor conceive any alteration to be made, bat by conceiving a 
Change of ſome of its /deas. 
9. 2. Power thus conſidered is twofold, viz, as able tro make, or able to 


and paſſive. ceive any change : The one may be called 4/7;ve, and the other Paſ- 


Power 11n- 


cludes Rela- 


£100. 


fre Power. Whether matter be not wholly deſtitute of ative Power; 
as its Author GOD is truly above all paſſive power ; and whether the 
intermediate ſtate of created Spirits be noi t'22t alone which is capable 
of both active and paſlive Power, may be worth conſideration : I ſhall 
not now enter into that enquiry, my preſeat buſineſs being not to 
ſearch into the original of Power, but how we come by the Zea of it. 
But ſince ative Powers make fo great a part of our complex 7deas of na- 
tural Subſtances, (as we ſhall ſee hereafter, ) and I mention them as 
ſuch according to common apprehenſion ; yet they being not, perhaps, 
ſo truly active Powers, as our haſty Thoughts are apt to repreſent 
them, I judge it not amiſs, by this intimation, to direXt our Minds to 
the conſideration of GOD and Spirits, for the cleareſt 7dea of active 

Power. 
$. 3. I confeſs Power includes in it ſome kind of -relation, (a relation 
to Action or Change, ) as indeed which of our eas, of what kind ſo- 
ever, when attentively conſidered, does not 2 For our /deas of Exten- 
ſion, Duration, and Number, do they not all contain in them a ſecret 
relation of the Parts 2 Figure and Motion have ſomething reiative in them 
muclz more viſibly ; and ſenſible Qualities, as Colours and Smells, &c. 
what are they but the Powers of different Bodies, in relation to our Per- 
ception, &c. And if conſidered in the things themſelves, do they not 
depend on the bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of the Parts ? All 
which 
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which include ſome kind of relation in them. Our 7dea therefore of 


Power, I think, may well have a place amongſt other ſimple 7deas, and 


be conſidered as one of them, being one of thoſe, that makes a principal 
ingredient in our complex /deas of Subſtances, as we ſhall hereaiier 
have occaſion to ſhew. 

d. 4. Of paſſive Power, all ſenſible things abundantly furniſh us with Th» </eare/? 
11eas ; whoſe ſenſible Qualities and Beings we find to be in 2 continual NE m_ 
ilux,and therefore with reaſon we look on them as liable ſtill ro the fame from Spirtt, 
Change. Nor have we of a&ive Power (which is the more proper figni- 
fication of the word Power) fewer inſtances: ſince whatever Change is 
obſerved, the Mind muſt colleR a Power ſomewhere, able to make thar 
Change, as well as a poſſibility in the thing it felt to receive it. But yet 
if we will conſider it attentively, Bodies by our Senſes do not afford us 
ſo clear and diſtin an 7dea of ative Power, as we have from refletion 
on the Operations of our Minds. For a!l Power relating to Ation, and 
there bcing but two ſorts of Action whereof we have any der, viz. 
Thinking and Morion, let us conſider whence we have the cleareit 7deas 
of the Powers which produce theſe Actions. 1. Of Thinking, Body af- 
fords us no /dea at all, it is only from Reflection that we have that; neis 
ther have we from Body any 7dea of the beginning of Motion. A Body 
at reſt affords us no /dea of any ative Power to move ; and when it 1s 
ſet in motion its ſelf, that Motion is rather a Paſſion, than an Action in 
it: For when the Ball obeys the ſtroke of a Bill:ard-ſtick, it is not any 
action of the Ball, but bare paſſjon ; alſo when by impulſe it ſets another 
Ball in motion, that lay 1n its way, it only communicates the motion it 
had received from another, and loſes in it felf fo much, as the other res 
ceived ; which gives us but a very obſcure Zdea of an ative Power of 
moving in Body, wllit we obſerve it only to transferr, but not produce 
any motion. For It 15 but a very obſcure fea of Power, which reaches 
not the-Production of the Ation, but the Continuation of the Paſſion : 

For ſo is motion in a Body impellicd by another ; the continuation of the 
Alteration made 1n ir from refit to motion being litti2 more an Action, 
than the continuation of the Alteration of its Figure by the ſame blow is 
an Ation. The /ea of the beginning of motion, we have only from 
reflection on what paſles in our ſelves, where we find by Experience, 
that barely by willing it, barely by a thought of the Mind, we can move 
the parts of our Bodies, which were beiore at reſt : So that it ſeems to 
me, we have from the obſcrvation of the operation of Bodies by our 
Senſes, but a very imperfect obſcure 7dea of ative Power, fince they at- 
ford us not any /dea in themſelves of the Power to begin any Action, ei- 
ther motion or thought. But if, from the Impulſe Bodies are obſerved 
to make one upon another, any one thinks he has a clear //ea of Power, 
it ſerves as well to my purpoſe,Serſation being, one of thoſe ways, where» 
by the mind comes by its /eas ; only I thought it worth while to con- 
ſider here by the way, whether the mind doth not receive its /4ca of 
aittive Power clearer trom reflection on its own Operations, than it doth 
from any external Senſation. | 
$. 5. This at leaſt I think evident, That we find in our ſelves a Power mit and Us: 

to begin or forbear, continue or end ſeveral actions of our minds,and mo- © /andng, 
tions of our Bodics, barely by a thought or preference of the mind or- 2 
dering, or as it were commanding the doing or not doing ſuch or fuch a 
particular ation. This power which the mind has, thus to order the 
conſideration of any 1dea, or the forbearing to conſider it ; or to prefer 
the motion of any part of the body to its reſt, and vice vers in any 
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| luntary : And whatſoever aQtion is performed without ſuch a thought of | 


Facultzes. 


Whence the 
Ideas of Li- 
berty and Nes- 


ceſſity. 


Liberty what, 


particular inſtance is that we call the 4 : The actual exerciſe of that 


power, by directing any particularaction,or its forbearance 1s that which 
we call Yo/ition or Willing: The forbearance or pertormance of that 
action, conſequent to ſuch order or command of the mind is called Yo- 


the mind is called involuntary. The power of Perception is that we call 
the Pnder/tanding : Perception, which we make the act of the Undet- 
ſtanding, is of three ſorts: :.The Perception of /deas in our Minds. 2.The 
Perception of the ſignification of Signs. 3. The Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of any diſtin&t /deas. All theſe are attributed to 
the Underſtanding, or perceptive Power, though it be to the two latter, 
that in ſtritneſs of Speechy the at of Underſtanding is uſually applied. 

d. 6. Theſe Powers of the Mind, viz, of Perceiving, and of. Preterring, 
are uſually calld by another name; and the ordinary way of Speaking is, 
That the Underſtanding and Will,are two Face/rzes of the mind ; a word 
proper enough,it it be uſed as all Words {ſhould be, ſo as not to breed any 
contufion in Mens Thoughts, by being ſuppoſed (as I ſuſpect it has been) 
to ſtand for ſome real Beings in the Soul, that performed rhoſe Actions of 
Underſtanding and Volition. For when we fay the Will is the comman- 
ding and ſuperiour Faculty of the Soul ; that it is, or is not free ; that it 
determines the inferiour Faculties ; that it follows the Dittates of the Un- 
derſtanding, &c. though theſe and the like Expreſlions, by thoſe that 
carciuily atiend ro their own dear, and condutt their Thoughts more by 
the evidence of Things, than the ſound of Words, may be underſtood in 
a clear and diſtin ſenſe ; yet I ſuſpe&,I fay,that this way ot ſpeaking of 
Faculties, has miſled many into a confuſed Notion of ſo many diſtinct 
Agents in us, which had their ſeveral Provinces and Authorities, and did 
command, obey, and perform ſeveral AFions,as ſo many diſtinCt Beings ; 
which has been no ſmall occaſion of wrangling, obſcurity, and uncertain- 
ty in Queſtions relating to them. - 

d. 7. Every one, I think, finds in himſelf a power ro begin or forbear, 
continue or put an end to ſeveral Ations in himſelf. From the conſi- 
deration of the extent of the power of the mind' over the aftions of the 
Man, which every one finds in himſcit, ariſe the /deas of Liberty and 
Neceſhty. | 

d. 8. All the ACtions,that we have any 7dea of, reducing themſelves, as 
has been faid, to thefe two,v/z. Thinking and Motion,ſo tar as a Man has 
a power to think, or not to think ; to move,or not to move,according to 


the preſerence or direction of his own mind, fo far is a Man Free. Where- 


ever any performance or forbearance are not equally in a Man's power ; 
where-ever doing or not doing, will not equally follow upon the prefe- 
rence of his mind, there he is not Free, though perhaps the Aion may 
be voluntary. So that the /ea of Liberty, is the /dea of a Power in any 


Agent to do or forbear any Action, according to the determination or 


Suppoſes the 
Underſtand- 
ang, and Will. 


thought of the mind, whereby either of them is preterr'd to the other ; 
where either of them is not in the Power of the Agent to be produced 
by 1m according to his Yo/if4on, there he is not at Ziberty, That Agent 
1s under Neceſ/ty. So that Liberty cannot be,where there is no Thought, 
no Volition, no Will ; but there may be Thought, there may be Will, 
there may be Volition, where there is no Liberty. A little Conſideration 
of an obvious inſtance or two may make this clear. 

d.9. A Tennis-ball, whether in motion by the ſtroke of a Racket, or 
lying ſtill at reſt, is not by any one taken to be a free Agent. If we en- 
quire into the Reaſon, we ſhall find it 1s, becauſe we conceive not a Ten- 
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nis-ball to think, and conſequently not to have any Volition,or preference 
of Motion to reſt, or vice verſa; and therefore hes not Liferty, is not a 


free Agent ; but all its both Motion and Reſt, come under our 7/dea of 


Neceſſary, and are ſo calld. Likewiſe a Man falling into the Water, (a 
Bridge breaking under him, ) has not herein liberty, is not a free Agent. 
For though he has Volition, though he preferrs his not falling to falling ; 
yet the forbearance of that Motion not being in his Power, the Stop or 
Ceſlation of that Motion follows not upon his Volition; and theretore 
therein he is not free. So a Man ſtriking himſelf, or his Friend, by a Con- 
vullive motion of his Arm, which it is not in his Power, by Volirion or 
the direction of his Mind to ſtop, or forbear ; no Body thinks he has 
in this Liberty; every one pities him, as ating by Neceſlity and 
Conſtraint. | | 

$.-10. Again, ſuppoſe a Man be carricd, whilſt faſt aſſeep, into a Room, 
where is a Perſon he Jongs to ſee and ſpeak with ; and be there locked 
faſt in, beyond his Power to get out : he awakes, and is glad to find 
himſelf in ſo deſirable Company, which he ſtays willingly in, 7. e. preferrs 
his ſtay to going away ; I ask, Is not this ſtay voluntary 2? I think, no Bo# 
dy will doubt it ; and yet being locked faſt in, 'tis evident he is not at li- 
berty not to ſlay, he has not freedom to be gone. So that Liberty is not 
an Idea belonging to Volition, or preferring ; but to the Perſon having the 
Power of doing, or forbearing to do, according as the Mind ſhall chuſe 
or dire&t. Our /dea of Liberty reaches as far as that Power, and no far- 
ther. For where-ever reſtraint comes to check tliat Power ; orcompul- 
ſion takes away that Indiflerency to act, or not to act; there liberty, and 
our Notion of it, preſently ceaſes, 


$. 11. We have inſtances enough, and often more than enough in our ounary op- 


A Man's Heart beats, and the Blood circulates, which *tis P4ed to inwo- 
luntary, not to 


own Bodies. | 
not in his Power by any Thought or Volition to ſtop ; and therefore in 


reſpect of theſe Motions, where reſt dependsnot on his choice. nor would 
follow the determination of his Mind, it it ſhould preferr it, he is not a 
free Agent. Convulſive Motions agitate his Legs ; {> that though he 
wills it never ſo much, he cannot by any power of his Mind ſtop their 
Motion, (as in that odd Diſeaſe called Chorea Santi Viti,) but he is per- 
petually dancing : He is not at Liberty in this Action, but under as much 
Neceſlity of moving, as a Stone that falls, or a Tennis-ball truck with 4 
Racket. On the other ſide, a Palſie or Stocks, hinder his Legs from obey- 
ing the determination of his Mind, if it would thereby translerr his Body 
to another Place. In all theſe there is want of. Freedom, though the 
ſitting ſtill evenof a Paralytick,whilft he preferrs it roa removal, is truly 
voluntary. Yoluntary then is not oppoſed to Neceſſary ; but to Inveluntary. 
Fora Man may preterr what he can do,to what he cannot do ; the State 
he is in, to its abſence or change, though Neceſlity has made it in it ſelf 


unalterable. 


Belongs not to 


Valitzon. 


Neceſſary. 


$. 12. As it is in the motions of the Body, fo it is in the Thoughts of Lies ati 


our Minds ; where any one is fuch, that we have power to take it up, 
or lay it by, according to the preterence of the Mind, there we are az. /i- 
berty. A waking Man being under the necetlity of having fome /deas 
conſtantly in his Mind,is not at liberty to think,or not to think; no more 
than he is at liberty, whether hisBody ſhall toueiz any other, or no : But 
whether he will remove his Contemplation from one 7dea to another, is 
many times in his choice; and rhen he is in reſpect of his /deas, as much 
at liberty, as he is in reſpect of Bodies he reſts on : He can at pleaſure re- 
move himſelf from one to another. Bur yet ſome eas to the Mind; 

; like 
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like ſome Motions to the Body , are ſuch, as in certain circumſtances 
it cannot avoid, nor obtain their abſence by the utmoſt effort it can 
uſe. A Man on the Rack, is not at liberty to lay by' the ea of pain, 
and entertain other Contemplations ; and ſometimes a boiſterous Paſſion 
hurries our Thoughts, as a Hurricane does our Bodies, without leaving 
us the liberty of thinking on other things, which we would rather chuſe : 
But as ſeon as the Mind regains the power to ſtop or continue, begin or 
forbear any of theſe Motions of the Body without, or Thoughts within, 
according as it thinks fit to preſerr either tothe other, we then conſider 
the Man as a free Agent again. 

d. 13. Where-ever Thought is wholly wanting, or the power to aC& of 
forbear according to the diretion of Thought, there Neceſſity takes place. 
This in an Agent capable of Volition, when the beginning or continua- 
tion of any Action is contrary to that preference of his Mind, is called 
Compelſion ; when the hindring or ſtopping any Action is contrary to his 
Volition, it is called Refraint, Agents that have no Thought, no Vo- 
lition at all, are in every thing neceſſary Agents. 

6. 14. If this be fo, (as Timagne it is, ) Teave it to be conſidered, whe- 
ther it may nor help toputan end to that long agitated,and,I think, un- 
reaſonable, becauſc unintelligible, Queſtion, viz. Whether Man's Will be 
free,or no. For it I miſtake not, it follows, from what T have faid,that the 
Queſtion it ſelf is altogether improper: And itis as inſignificant to ask, 
whether Man's Will be free, as to ask, whether his Sleep be Swift, or his 
Vertue ſquare; Liberty being as little applicable to the Will, as ſwiſtneſs 
of Motion is to Sleep, or ſquareneſs to Vertue. Every one would laugh 
at the abſurdity of ſuch a Queſtion as either of theſe, becaufe it is obvious, 
that the modifications of motion belong not to ſleep, nor the difference of 
Figure tn Vertue ; and when any one well conſiders it, I think he will as 
plainly perceive, that Liberty, which is but a power, belongs only to A- 
gents, and cannot be an attribute or modification of the Will, which is 
alſo but a Power. 

$. x5. Such is the difficulty of explaining, and giving clear notions 
of internal Actions by ſounds, that I muſt here warn my Reader that 
Ordering, Direting, Chuſing, Preferring, &c, which T have made uſe of, 
will not diſtintly enough expreſs Yo/ztzon, unlets he will rele on what 
he himſelf does, when he wi/s. For Example Preferrivz which ſeems 
perhaps beſt to expreſs the At of Yelztion, does it not preciſely : For 
though a man would preferr flying to walking, yet who can ſay he ever 
wil's it 2 Volition, tis plain, is an AQt of the mind knowingly exerting 
that Dominion it takes it ſelf to have over any part of the man by im- 
ploying it in, or witholding it from any particular Action. And what 
is thei, but the Faculty to do this? And is that Faculty any thing 
more in effe&, than a Power, the power of the mind to determine its 
thought to the producing, continuing, or ſtopping any Action, as far as ir 
depends on us ? For can it be denied, that whatever Agent has a power 
to think on its own Attions, and to preferr their doing or omiſſion either 
toother, has that Faculty call'd W://. WW: then is nothing but ſuch a 
power ; Liberty, on the other ſide, isthe power a man has to do or for- 
bear doing any particular Action, according as its doing or forbearance 
has the aftual preference in the mind, which 1s the ſame thing as to ſay, 
according as he himſelf w2/1s 1t. 

d. 16. *Tis plain then, That the W2// is nothing but one Power or 
Ability, and Freedom another Power or Ability : So that to ask, whether 
the Will has Freedom, is fo ask, whether one Power has another Power, 
one 
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ene Ability another Ability ; a Queſtion at firſt. ſight too groſly abſurd 
to make a Diſpute, or need an Anſwer. For who is it that ſees not, that 
Powers belong only to Agents, and are Attributes only of Subſtances, 
aud not of Puwers themſelves? So that this way of putting the Queſtion; 
viz, Whether the Will be free, is in effect to ask, whether the Will be a 
Subſtance, an Agent, or at leaſt to ſuppoſe it, ſince Freedom can pro- 
perly be attributed to nothing elſe. If Freedom can with any propriety 
of Speech be applied to Power, it may be attributed tothe Power, is in a 
Man, to produce, .or forbear producing Motion in parts of his Body, by 
choice or preference ; which is that which denominates him free, and is 
Freedom it ſelf. But if any one ſhould ask, whether Freedom were free, 
he would be ſuſpeed not to underſtand well what he ſaid; and he would 
be thought todeferve Midas's Ears, who knowing that Rich was a deno-= 
mination from the poſleilion of Riches, ſhould demand whether Riches 
themſelves were rich. 

d. 17. However the name Faca/ty, which Men have given to this 
Power call'd the 1, and fo talked of it as ating, may by this appropri- 
ated term, ſeem a little to palliate the abſurdity, yet the W#/7 in truth, 
ſignifies nothing but a Power, or Ability, to preterr or chuſe ; and when 
conlidered, as it is, barely as an ability ro do ſomething, it will eaiily dif- 
cover the abſurdity, in ſaying it is free, or not free. For if it be reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe and talk of Fac/tzes, as diſtin Beings, that can a, (as we 
do, when we fay the Will orders, and the Will is tree, tis fit that we 
ſhould make a ſpeaking Faculty, and a walking Faculty, and a dancing 
Faculty, by which thoſe Actions are produced, which are but ſeveral 
Modes of Motion ; as well as wedo the Will and Underſtanding to be 
Faculties, by which the Ations of Choofing and Perceiving are produ- 
ced, which are but ſeveral Modes of Thinking ; and we may as properly 
fay, that tis the ſinging Faculty ſings, and the dancing Faculty dances, 
as that the //7/] chooſes, or that the Underſtanding conceives; cr, as is 
uſual,that the Will dire&s the Underſtanding,or theUnderſtanding obeys, 
or obeys not the W///. Tt being altogether as proper and intell;gible to 
ſay, that the power of Speaking directs rhe power of Singing, or the 
power of Singing obeys or diſobeys the power of Speaking. 

d. 18. This way of talking, nevertheleſs, has prevailed, and, asT gueſs, 
produced great confuſion; tor theſe being all different Powers in the 
Mind, or in the Man, todo ſeveral Actions, he exerts them as he thinks 
fit ; but the power to do one Action, 1s not operated on by the power of 
doing another Aftion. For the power of Thinking operates not on the 
power of Chooſing ; nor the power of Chooſing on the power of Thin- 
king, nomore than the power of Dancing operates on the power of Sing- 
ing, or the power of Singing on the power of Dancing, as any one may 
eaſily perceive, who will but conſider ; and yet that is it which we fay, 
when we thus ſpeak, that zhe W:ll operates on the Underſtanding, or the 
@nderſtanding on the Will. 

&. 19. I grant, that this or that actual Thought, may be the occaſion 


of Volition, or exerciſing the power a Man has to chooſe; or the actual 


choice of the Mind, the cauſe of actual thinking on thisor that thing : As 
the actual ſinging of ſuch a Tune, may be the occafion of dancing ſuch a 
Dance, and the actual dancing of fuch a Dance, the occaſion of ſinging 
ſuch a Tune: But in all theſe, it is not one power that operates on ano- 
ther, ſor Powers are Relations, not Agents: But it is the Mind, or the 
Man, that operates, and exertstheſe Powers ; that does the Action, he 
has power, or is able todo. That which has the power, or not the power to 
operate, is that alone, which' is, or is not free ; and not the Power it = : 

: ; or 
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for Freedom, or not Freedom, can belong to nothing, but what has, or 
has not a power to act. 
| $. 20. The attributing to Faculties, that which belonged not to them, 
| _ , bog ,, hasgiven occaſion to this way of talking : but the introducing into Diſ- 
mit, * ®* courſes concerning the Mind, with the name of Faculties, a Notion of 
their operating, has, I ſuppoſe, as little advanced our Knowledge in thar 
part of our ſelves , as the great uſe and mention of the like invention of 
Faculties, inthe operations of the Body, has helped us in the knowledge 
of Phyſick. Not that Ideny there are Faca//zes both in the Body and 
Mind : they both of them havetheir powers of Operating, elſe neither the 
one nor the other could operate : For nothing can operate, that is not 
able to operate ; and that is notable to operate, that has no power to ope- 
rate. Nordo I deny, that thoſe Words, and the like, are to have their 
place in the common uſeof Languages, that have made them currant. It 
looks like too much affettation wholly to lay them by: and Philoſophy 
it ſelf, though it likes nota gaudy dreſs, yet when it appears in publick, 
muſt have ſo much Complacency, as to be cloathed in the ordinary Fa- 
ſhion and Language of the Country, ſo far as it can conſiſt wich Truth 
and Perſpicuity. Butthe fault has been, that Facuirie; have been ſpoken 
of, and repreſented, as ſo many diſtinct Agents. For it being asked, what 
it was that digeſted the Meat in our Stomachs ? It was a ready, and very 
fatisfactory Anſwer, to ſay, That it was the digeſtive Faculty, What 
was it that made any thing come out of the Body > The expalſrove Facul- 
zy. What moved ? The AZorive Faculty : And fo in the Mind the 7- 
tellefual Faculty, or the Underſtanding, underſtood ; and the eleive 
Faculty, or the Will, willed or commanded : which is in ſhort to fay, 
That the ability to digeſt, digeſted ; and the ability to move, moved ; 
and the ability to underſtand, underſtood. For Faculty, Ability, and 
Power, I think, are bur different names of the fame things : Which ways 
of ſpeaking, when put into more intelligible Words, will, Ithink, amount 
to thus much ; That Digeſtion is performed by ſomething that is ableto 
digeſt ; Motion by ſomething able to move ; and Underſtanding bv 
ſomething able to underſtand. And in truth it would be very ſtrange if 
it ſhould be otherwiſe ; as ſtrange as it would be for a Man to be free 
without being able to be free. 
| $. 2x. To rerurn then to the Enquiry about Liberty, I think :ve Qae- 
= m—__ fſtion is not proper, whether the Will be free, but whether a Man be free, 
' Thus, I think, | 

1. That fo farasany one can, by the dire&ion or choice of his Mind, 
preferring theexiſtence of any Action, to the non-exiſtence oi tizar Action, 
and, vice verſa, make it to exiſt, or not exiſt ; ſo far he is free: For if I 
can, by a thought direting the motion of my Finger, make it move 
when it was at reſt, or vice verſa, tis evident, that in reſpect of that, I 
am free: and if I can, by a like thought of my Mind, preferring one to 
the other, produce either words, or ſilence, I am at liberty to ſpeak, or 
hold my peace : and as far as this Power reaches, of ailing, or not acting, | 
by the determination of his own Thought preferring either, ſo far is a Man . 
free. For how can we think any one freer than to have the power to do | 
what he will > And ſo far as any one can,by preferring any Action to its | 
not being , or Reſt to any Action, produce that AQtion or Reſt, fo far , 
can hedo what he will : For ſuch a preferring of Action to tts abſence, is [ 
the willzzg of it : and wecan ſcarce tell how to imagine any Being freer, f 

than to be able to do what he w2/ls : So that in reſpe& of Actions, within 

the reach of ſuch a power in him, a Man ſeems as free, as 'tis poſlible tor 

Freedom to make him. | ) 22, 
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d. 22. But the inquiſitive Mind of Man, willing to ſhift off from him- 7# 7-7-8 of 
ſelf, as far as he can, all thoughts of guilt, though it be by putting him- \4,1%. 5 
ſelf into a worſe ſtate, than that of tatal Neceſlity, is not contens with £2. 
this; will have this to be no freedom, unleſs it reaches farther : but is 
ready to fay, a Man is not free atall, if he be not as free to will, as he 
is toact, what he wills. Concerning a Man's Liberty there yet therefore 
is raiſed this farther Queſtion, Whether a Man be free to will ; which, 1 
think, is what 15 meant, when it is diſputed, Whether the wi// be free : 

And as to that, I imagine, 


d. 23. 2. That VVi//ing, or Chooſing being an Action, and Freedom 
conſiſting in 2 power of acting, or not afting, a Man in reſpect of willing 
any Aion ia his power once propoſed to his Thoughrs, cannot be free. The 
reaſon whereot is very manuteſt: for it being unavoidable that the Action 
depending on his W:17, thould exiſt, or notexiſt; and its exiſtence, or not 
exiſtence, following pertely the determination, and preference of his 
Will, he cannot avoid willing the exiſtence, or not exiſtence, of that 
Action; itis abſolutely neceſfary that he w21/ the one, or the other, 5. e. 
preferr the one to the other: ſince one of them muſt neceſſarily follow ; 
and that which does follow, follows by the choice and determination of 
his Mind; that is,by his w2//izg 7: forit he did not w2ll it, it would notbe. 
So that in reſpect of the aCt of w//ing, a Man 1s not free: Liberty conſiſt- 
ing in a power to act, or not to att, which, in regard of Volition, a Man 
has not : It being neceſſary, and unavoidable (any Action in his power 
being once thought on) to preferr either itsdoing, or forbearance, upon 
which preference, the Action, or its forbearance certainly follows, and is 
truly voluntary. So that to make a Man free in this ſenſe, there muſt 
be another antecedent W:!, to determine the Atts of this W277, and 
another - to determine that, and ſo zz infinitum: For where-ever 
one ſtops, the Actions of the laſt 9/1// cannot *be free: Nor is any 
Being, as far as I can comprehend Beings above me, capable of ſach 
a freedom of 11, that it can forbear to 111, 3. e. to preterr the being, 
or not being of any thing in its power, which it has once conſidered as 
ſuch. 


9. 2.4. This then is evident, 4 Man is not at liberty to will, or not t0 bt reſpe} of 
will any thing in his power, that he once conſiders of : Liberty conſifting in Pillng,e Mio: 
a power to act, or not to act, andin that only. For a Man that fits {till, is * 74 
ſaid yet to be at liberty, becauſe he can walk if he wi/ls it. A Man that 
walks is at liberty inthat reſpe&t : Not becauſe he walks, or ries; but 
becauſe he can ſtand {till if he wi//s it. But if a Maa fitting {il as not 
a power to remove himſelt he is not at liberty : Nor a Man talling down 
a prectpice, though in motion, is not ar liberty, becauſe he cannot ſtop 
that motion it he would : But a Man that is walking, to whom it is pro- 
poſed to give oft walking, is not at liberty, whether he w1:/, or no : He 
mult neceſſarily preſerr one,or t'other of them ; walking or not walking : 
and fo it is in regard of all other Actions in our power ; they being once 
propoſed, the Mind has not a power to act, or not to act, wherein 'con- 
ſiits Liberty : It has not a power to forbear wi//i»g, it cannot avoid ſome 
determination concerning them, let the Conſideration be as ſhort, the 
Thought as quick, as it will, it cither leaves the Man in the ſtate he was 
beiore thinking, or changes it ; continues the Action, or puts an end tro 
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it : Whereby it is manifeſt it orders and direQs one in preference to, or 
negle& of the other, and thereby either the continuation, or change be- 
comes unavoidably voluntary. 


d. 25. Since then it is plain, a Man is not at liberty, whether he will 
Will,or no; (tor when an aQion in his power is propoſed to his Thoughts, 
he cannot forbear Volition, he muſt determine one way or other ;) the 
next thing to be demanded is, Whether a Man be at liberty to will which 
of the two he pleaſes, Motion or Ref. This Queſtion carries the abſurdi- 
ty of it ſo manifeſtly in it ſelf, that one might thereby ſufficiently be con- 
vinced, that Liberty concerns not the Will in any caſe. For to ask, whe- 
ther a Man be at liberty to will either Motion, or Reſt ; Speaking, or Si- 
lence; which he pleaſes, is to ask, whether a Man can w2//,what he walls ; 
or be pleaſed with what he is pleaſed with. A Queſtion, which, I think, 
needs no anſwer : and they, who can makea Queition of it, muſt ſup- 
poſe one Will to determine the Acts ot another, and another to de- 
terminate that ; and ſo on zz i»finitum , an abſurdity- before taken 


notice of. 


d. 26. To avoid theſe, and the like abſurdities, nothing can beof grea- 
ter uſe, than to eſtabliſh in our Minds clear and ſteady Notions of the 
things under Conſideration : If the /deas of Liberty, and Volition, were 
well fixed in our Underſtanding3,and carried along with usin our Minds, 
as they ought, through all the Queſtions are raifed about them, I ſuppoſe, 
a great part of the Difficvli'cs, +har perplex Men's Thoughts, and entan- 
gle their Underſtan-i-n i, would be much eaſier reſolved ; and we ſhould 
perceive where th :oniaſed ſignification of terms, or where the nature of 


the thing cauſed rae obicurity. 


d. 27. Firſt then, it is carefully to be remembred, That Freedom con- 
fiſts in the dependence of the Exiſtence, or nor Exiſtence of any Attion, upon 


our Volition of it, and not in the dependence of any Ation, or its contras 


ry, on our preference. A Man ſtanding on a cliff, is at liberty to leap 
twenty yards downwards into the Sea ; not becauſe he has a power to do 
the contrary Action, which is to leap twenty yards upwards, for that he 
cannot do: but he is therefore free, becauſe he has a power to leap, or 
not to leap. But if a greater force than his, either hold him faſt, or tumble 
him down, he is no longer free in that caſe : Becauſe the doing, or for- 
bearance, of that particular Action, is no longer in his power. He that is 
a cloſe Priſoner, in a Room twenty foot-{quare, being at the North-ſide of 
his Chamber, isar liberty to walk twenty foot Southward, becauſe he can 
walk, ornot walk it: But is not, at the ſame time, at liberty, to do the 
contrary ; 2.e. to walk twenty foot Northward. 


In this then conſiſts Freedom (v3z.) in our being able to a; or not to 
act, according as we ſhall chooſe, or w1//. : 


d. 28. Secondly, We muſt remember, that Volition or Willing is an a& 
of the Mind direQing its thought to the produfion of any Action, and 
thereby exerting its power to produce it. Toavoid multiplying of words, 
would crave leave here,under the word 44;on to comprehend the forbea- 
rarcetooof any Attion propolſed,/irting ftill,or holding ones peace,when wal- 


king or ſpeaking are propos'd, though mere forbearances, requiring as 
much 
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much the determination of the #/:1/, and being often as weighty in 
their conſequences. as the contrary Alions, may, on that conſideration, 
well enough paſs for Actions too : But this I ſay, that I may not be mi- 
ſtaken, if tor brevity s ſake I ſpeak thus, 


$.29.Thirdly, TheW://being nothing but a power in the Mind to direCt 
the operative Faculties of a Man to motion or reſt.as faras they depend on 
ſuch direction. To the Queſtion, what is it determines the Will> The 
rrue and proper Anſwer is, The mind; For that which determines the ge- 
neral power of direQing,to this or that particular direQtion,is nothing but 
the Agent it ſelfExerciſing the power it has, that particular way. It this 
Anſwer fatisfie nor, 'tis plain the meaning of the Queſtion, what deter- 
mines the Will? is this, What moves the mind,in every particularinſtance, 
to determine its general power of diretting, to this or that particu- 
lar Motion or Reſt 2 And to this I anſwer, the motive, for continu- 
ing in the ſame State or Action, is only the preſent ſatisfaction 
in it ; The motive to change, is always ſome uneaſineſs ; nothing 
ſetting us upon the change of State, or upon any new Action , 
but ſome uneaſineſs. This is the great motive that works on 
the Mind to put it upon Action , which for ſhortneſs fake we 
will call determining of the Wil, which I ſhall more at large 


explain. 


$. 3o. But in the way to it, it will be neceſſary to premiſe, 


What deter- 
mines the 


WH. 


Will and De- 


that though T have above endeavoured to expreſs the AR of Yo- fire muſt no: 


lition , by chuſing , preferring , and the like Terms , that ſignific 
Deſire as well as Yolitzon, for want of other words to mark that Act 
of the mind, whoſe proper Name is W:/ing or Yolition ; yet it 
being a very ſimple At , whoſoever deſires to underſtand what it 
is, will better find it by refleting on his own mind, and obſerving what 
it does, when it w//s, than by any variety of articulate ſounds 
whatſoever. This caution of being careful not to be miſled by Expref 
ſions, that do not enough keep up the difference between the WiF, and 
ſeveral AQts of the mind, that are quite diſtin& from it, I think the more 
neceſſary : Becauſe I find the Will often confounded with feve- 
ral of the Afections, eſpecially Deſire ; and one put for the other, 
and that by Men, who would not willingly be thought not to have 
had very diſtin& notions of things, and not to have writ very clearly 


about them. This, I imagine, has been no ſmall occaſion of 


obſcurity and miſtake in this matter ; and therefore as much as may 
be to be avoided. For he, that ſhall turn his thoughts inwards 
upon what patles in his mind when he wi//s, ſhall ſee, chat the w// 
or power of Yelirion 1s converſant about nothing, but our own 
A@ions ; terminates there; and reaches no farther ; and that Yoiirion 
is nothing, but that particular determination of the mind , 
whereby , barely by a thought, the mind endeavours to give riſe , 
continuation, or ſtop to any Adion, which it takes to be in its 
power : Whereby the 17:1] is perfeQtly diſtinguiſhed from Dejire, which 
in the very ſame Action may have a quite contrary tendency from 
that which our W111 ſets us upon. A Man, whom I cannot deny, may 
oblige me to uſe perſuaſions to another, which at the ſame time [I 
am ſpeaking I may with may not prevail on him. In this caſe, 
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be confounded. 
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'tis plain the /// and Defire run counter : IT will the Action, that 
tends one way, whilſt my deſire tends another, and that the direct 
contrary. A Man, who by a violent Fit of the Gout in his Limbs, 
finds a dozineſs in his head, or a want of appetite in his Stomach 
removed ; deſires to be eaſed too of the pain of his feet or hands (for 
whereever there is pain there 1s a deſire to be rid of it) though yet, 
whilſt he apprehends that the removal of the pain may tranſlate the 
noxious humour to a more vital part, his will is never deter- 
min'd to any one Action, that may ſerve to remove this pain; whence 
it is evident, that deſiring and w/ling are two diftin&t Acts of the 
mind : and fo the 1/11, which is but the power of Yo/iziou much more 
CiſtinAt from Deſire. 


Uneaſmeſs de- F, 3x. To return then to the Enquiry, wha? 7t is that determines 

ren es We ze Tl in regard to our Aitjous. And that upon ſecond thoughts, 

I am apt to imagine is not, as 15 generally ſuppoſed, the greater 

good in view : Bur ſome (and for the moſt part the moſt preſſing) 

uncafineſs a Man is at preſent under: This is that which fſuc- 

ceflively determines the YY/7, and fers us upon thoſe Actions, we 

perform. This, Uneaſineſs we may call, as it is Defire, which is 

an uneaſineſs of the mind for want of fome abſent goed. All pain 

of the body of what fort ſoever, and diſquiet of the mind is uneafi- 

neſs: And with this is always join'd Deſire, equal to the pain or 

uneaſineſs felt; and is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from it. For deſire 

being nothing but an uneaſineſs in the want of an abſent good, in 

reference to any pain felt, eaſe is that abſent good ; and till that 

caſe be attained, we may call it detire, no body feeling pain, that 

he wiſhes not to be eaſed of , with a deſire equal to that pain, and 

inſeparable from it. - Beſides this deſire of eaſe from pain , there is 

another of abſent poſitive good , and here alſo the deſire and 

uneaſineſs is equal: As much as we defire any abſent good , ſo 

much are we in pain for it : But here all abſent good does nor, 

according to the greatneſs it has, or is acknowledg'd, and con- 

fels'd to have, cauſe pain equal to that greatneſs ; - as all pain 

cauſes deſire equal to it ſelf: Becauſe the abſence of good is not 

always a pain, as the preſence of pain is. And therefore abſent 

good may be looked on , and confidered without defire. But 

ſo much as there is any where of delire, fo much there is of 
uneaſineſs. 


Defire -: wn. $. 32. That Defire is a ſtate of uneaſineſs, every ene who re- 

eaſmneſs, Ales on himſelf, will quickly find. Who is there, that has not 
felt in Deſire, what the Wife Man fays of Hope ( which is 
not much different from it ) that it being defer'd makes the 
heart fick, and that ſtill proportionably to the greatneſs of 
the Defire which ſometimes raiſes the uneafineſs to that pitch , 
that it makes people cry out, Give me Children, give me the 
thing defir'd, or / die : Life,it felf, and all its Enjoyments, is a 
burden cannot be born under the laſting and unremoved preſſure of 
ſuch an uneaſinels. 


The uneaſmneſs, $33. Good &Evil; preſent & abſent,'tis true, work upon the mind: But that 
of Deſire de-w® immediately determines theW7// from timetotime to every voluntary 
rtermimnes the Action 
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action is the uneaſineſs of defire, fixed on ſome abſent good, either nes 
cative, as indolency to one in pain ; or poſitive, as enjoyment of plea- 
\ure. Thar it is this uneaſineſs, that determines the /77/ to the fucceſ- 
ſive voluntary actions, whereof the greateſt part of our lives is made up, 
and by which we are conducted through different courſes to different 
ends, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew both from Experience, and the reaſon 
of the thing, 

$. 34. When a Man is perfe&tly content with the State he is in,which 
is when he is perfetly without any uneaſineſs, what induſtry, what 
action, what W:/ 1s there left, but to continue 1n it 2 of this every 
Man's obſervation will fatisfie him. And thus we fee our All-wiſe Maker, 
ſuitable to our conſtitution and frame, and knowing what 1t 15 that de- 
termines the W434, has put into Man the uneaſineſs of hunger and thirſt, 
and other natural deſires, that return at their Seaſons, to move and de- 
terinine their W245, ior the preſervation of themſelves, and the continu- 
ation of their Species. For I think we may conclude, that, it the bare 
contemplation of theſe good ends, to which we are carried by thetic fe- 
veral uncaſinefles, had been ſufficient to determine the will, and ſet us on 
work, we ſhould have had none of theſe vatural pains, and perhaps in 
this World, little or no pain ar all. 7: zs better to.marry than to burn, 
fays St. Pau, whereby we may ſee, what it 1s, that chiefly drives Men 
into the enjoyments of a conjugal life. - A little burning felt puſhes us 
more powertully, than greater pleaſures in proipect draw or allure. 
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of Acting. 


S. 35. It ſeems fo eſtabliſh'd and ſettled a maxim hy the general con- Thegreareſtps- 


ſent of all Mankind, Thar good, the greater good, determines the will, 
that I do not ar all wonder, that when I firſt publiſhid my thoughts on 
this SubjeQ, I took it tor granted ; and I imagine, that by a great many 
T ſhall be thoughr more excuſable tor having then done fo, than that 


ſitive good de- 


fermines not 


the will, but 
uncaſineſs. 


now | have ventur'd to recede from ſo received an Opinion. But yet - 


upona ſtrifter enquiry, I am forced to conclude, that good, the greater 
good, though apprehended and acknowledged to be fo, does not deter- 
mine the w:/, until our deſire, raiſed proportionably to it, makes us 
uneafic in the want of it. Convince a Man never fo much, that plenty 
has its advantages over poverty ; make him ſee and own, that the hand- 
ſome conveniencies of life are better than naſty penury ; yet as long as 
he is content with the latter, and finds no unealineſs in it, he moves not ; 
his wi/ never is determin'd to any action, that ſhall bring him out of it. 
Let a Man be never fo well perſwaded of the advantages of virtue, that 
it is as neceſſary to a Man, who has any great aims in this World, or 
hopes in the next, as food to lite ; yet till he hangers and thirfts after 
righteouſneſs ; till he feels an uneaſineſs in the want of it, his wi/7 will 
not be determin'd toany action in purſuit of this conteſled greater good ; 
but any other uneaſineſs he teels in himſelf, ſhall take place, and carry 
his w/ to other actions, On the other ſide, let a Drunkard ſee, that 
his Health decays, his Eſtate waſtes, Diſcredit and Diſeaſes, and the 
want of all things, even of his beloved Drink, attends him in the courſe 
he follows; yer the returns of uneaſfincis to miſs his Companions, the 
habicual thirſt after his Cups at the u{ual time drives him to the Tavern, 
though he have in his view the loſs of health and plenty, and perhaps 
of the joys of another life ; the leaſt of which 15s no inconfiderable good, 
bur ſuch as, he confeſſes, is far greater, than the tickling of his pallat 
with a glaſs of Wine, or the idle chat of a foaking Club. *Tis not for 
want ot viewing the greater good ; for he ſees, and acknowledges it, 
and in the intervals ot his dginking hours, Will take refolutions 'to pur- 
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ſue the greater good ; but when the uneaſineſs to miſs his accuſtomed 
delight returns, the greater acknowledged good loſes its hold, and the 
preſent uneaſineſs determines the wi/ to the accuſtomed action, which 
thereby gets ſtronger footing to prevail again the next occaſion ; though 
he at the ſame time make ſecret promiſes to himſelf, that he will do ſo 
no more ; this is the laſt time he will a& againſt the attainment of thoſe 
greater goods. And, thus he is from time to time in the State of that 
unhappy complainer, Video meliora probogue Detertora ſequor ; which 
ſentence, allowed for true, and made good by conſtant Experience,may 
this, and poſſibly no other way be eaſily made intelligible. 

Becauſe the F. 36. If we enquire into the reaſon of what Experience makes ſo evi- 

removal of un Gent in fat, and examine why *tis uneaſineſs alone operates on the w2/, 

"yy "me and determines it in its choice, we ſhall find, that we being capable bur 

bappmeſz, of one determination of the will to one action at once, the preſent unea- 
ſineſs that we are under, does naturally determine the will in order, to 
that happineſs we all aim at in all our actions : For as much as whilſt we 
are under any uneaſineſs, we cannot apprehend our ſelves happy, or in 
the way to it. Pain and uneaſineſs being by every one concluded, and 
felt, to be inconſiſtent with happineſs, ſpoiling the reliſh, even of thoſe 
good things we have ; a little pain ſerving to marr all the pleaſure we 
rejoyced in. And therefore that, which of courſe determines the choice 
of our w4// to the next ation, will always be the removing of pain, as 
long as we have any left, as the firſt and neceſſary ſtep towards happi- 
neſs. 

Becauſe unea- \. 25, Another reaſon why *tis uneafineſs alone determines the will 

fineſs alone is : T* x 

preſent. may be this. Becauſe that alone is preſent, and tis againſt the nature 
of things, that what is abſent ſhould operate, where it is not. It may 
be ſaid, that abſent good may by contemplation be brought home to 
the mind, and made preſent. The ea ot it indeed may be in the mind, 
and view'd as preſcnt there; but nothing will be in rhe mind asa preſent 
g00d, able to counter-balance the removal of any uneatineſs we are un- 
der, till it raiſes our deſire, and the uneaſinsfs of that has the prevalency 
in determining the wi/. Till then the /dea in the mind of whatever 
good, 15 there only like other eas, the object oi bare unattive ſpecula- 
tion; but operates not on the will, nor ſets us on work ; the reaſon 
whereof I ſhall ſhew by and by. How many are to be tound, rhat have 
had lively repreſentations fet before their minds of the unſpeakable joys 
of Heaven, which they acknowledge both potlible and pi- able too, who 
yet would be content to take up with their happine's "ere ? and fo the 
prevailing uneaſineſles of their deſires, let looſe after the enjoy menrs of 
this lite, take their turns in the determining their w/, and all that while 
they take not one ſtep, are not one jot moved toward the good things of 
another lite conſidered as never ſo great. 

Becauſs at Y- 38. Were the w: determin'd by the views of good, as it appears in 

who allow the Contemplation greater or leſs to the underſtanding, which is the State 

Nie gm of ail abſent good,and that which in the received Opinion the w2/ 1s ſup- 

them not. Poled to move to, and to be moved by ; I do not ſee how it could ever 
get looſe from the infinite eternal Joys of Heaven, once propos d and 
coniuder'd as poilible. For all abſent good, by which alone barely pro- 
pos d, and coming in view, the w2// is thought to be determin'd, and ſo 
to ſec us on action, being only poſlible, but not infallibly certain, 'tis 
unavoicable, that the intinitely greater poſſible good ſhould regularly 
and conſtantly determine the w2// in all the ſucceſſive ations it directs ; 
and then we ſhould keep conſtantly and ty in our courſe towards 
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Heaven, without ever ſtanding ſtil], or dire&ing our ations to any o- 
ther end, the eternal condition of a ſuture ſtate infinitely out weighing 
the Expectation of Riches, or Honour, or any other worldly pleaſure, 
we can propoſe to our ſelves, though we ſhould grant theſe the. more 
probable to be attain'd: For nothing future is yer in poſleiſion;. and fo 
the expectation even of theſe may deceive us. If it were fo, that the 
preatzr good 1n view determines the wzl/, ſo great a good once propos'd 
cannot but teize the wi//, and hold it faſt to the purſuit of this infinitely 
greateſt good, without ever letting it go again. For the w/// having a 
power over, and directing the thoughts as well as other actions will hoid 
the contemplation of the mind fixed to that good. 


This would be the ſtare of the mind, and regular tendency of the will z,, ,,, area; 


in all its determinations, were ir determin'd by that, which is confider'd, wnea/ineſs :3 
and in view the greater good. But that it is not fo is viſible in Experi- = 


ence, The infinitely greateſt confeſſed good being often neglected, to 
{atisfie the ſucceſſive uneaſineſles of our defires purſuing trifles. But tho 
the greateſt allowed even everlaſting unſpeakable good, which has ſome- 
times moved, and affected the mind, does not ſtedtaſtly hold the will, 
yet we ſee any very great, and prevailing uneaſineſs, having once laid 
hold on the w/// lets it not go; by which we may be convinced, what 
it is that determines the w//, Thus any vehement pain of the body ; 
the ungovernable paſſion of a Man violently in love, or the impatient 
deſire of revenge keeps the will ſteady and intent ; and the w/// thus de- 
termined never lets the underſtanding lay by the object, but all the 
thoughts of the mind, and powers of the body are uninterrupted[y em- 
ploy'd that way, by the determination of the w2//, influenced by that 
toping uneafineſs, as long as it laſts ; whereby it ſeems to me evident, 
that the will, or power of ſetting us upon one action in preference to 
all other is determin'd in us, by uneaſineſs ; and whether this be not ſo; 
I deſire every one to obſerve in himſelf. | 

d. 39. I have hitherto chiefly inſtanced in the uncafineſs of deſire, as 
that which determines the w2// ; becauſe that is the chief, and moſt ſen- 
ſible ; and the will ſeldom orders any action, nor is there any voluntary 
action performed without ſome deſire accompanying it ; which I think 


is the reaſon, why the will and de/ire are fo often confounded. But yet Deſire accom 


we are not to look upon the uneaſineſſes, which makes up, or at leaft P2»es al un- 


accompanies molt of the other paſſions, as wholly excluded in the caſe. 
Averſion, Fear, Anger, Envy, Shame, &c. have each their uneaſineſles 
too, and thereby influence the w//. Theſe paſſions are ſcarce any of 
them in life and practice, fimple, and alone, and wholly unmixed with 
others ; though uſually in diſcourſe, and contemplation,that carries the 
name which operates ſtrongeſt, and appears moſt in the,preſent ſtate of 
the mind. Nay there is, I think, ſcarce any of the pailions to be found 
without deſire joyn'd with it. I am ſure, where-ever there 1s uneaſj- 
neſs there is defire ; for we conſtantly defire happineſs ; and whatever 
we feel of uneaſineſs, ſo much 'ris certain we want of happineſs, even in 
our own Opinion, let our ſtate and condition otherwiſe be what it will. 
Beſides the preſent moment not being our cternity, whatever our enjoy- 
ment be, we look beyond the preſent,and deſire goes with our foreſight, 
and that ſtill carries the wi// with it : So that even in joy it ſelf, rhar 
which keeps up the ation, whereon the enjoyment depends, is the deſire 
to continue it, and fear to loſe it: And whenever a greater uneaſineſs 
than that takes place in the mind,the w// preſently is by that derermin'd 
to forme new action, ond the preicnt delighr negl«Eted. | | 
1 $. 40. But 
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The moſt preſs &, 40. But we being in this World beſet with ſundry uncaſineſles, di- 

5p gp ſtrated with different deſires, the next enquiry naturaily will be,which 

zermines the Of them has the precedency in determining thc w/ to the next action 2 

wall. and to that the anſwer 1s that ordinarily which is the moſt preiling of 
thoſe, that are judged capable of being then removed. For the w2// be- 
ing the power of direting our operative faculties to fome action, for 
ſome end, cannot ar any time be moved rowards what is judg'd at that 
time unattainable ; for that would be to ſuppoſe an intelligent being de- 
ſignedly to a for an end, only to loſe its labour ; for ſo ir is to act, 
for what is judg'd nor attainable ; and therefore very great uneaſineſſes 
move not the will, when they are judg'd not capable of a Cure : Thoſe 
therefore put us not upon endeavours. But theſe ſet a-part, the mot 
important and urgent uneaſineſs, we at that time feel, is that, which 
ordinarily determines the wz// ſucceſſively in that train of voluntary 
actions, which make up our lives. The greateſt preſent uneaſinels is 
the ſpur to ation, that is conſtantly moſt felt ; and for the moſt part 
determines the w// in its choice of the next ation. For this we muſt 
carry along with us, that the proper and only object of the wz// is ſome 
ation of ours, and nothing elſe. For we producing nothing by our 
willing it but ſome action in our power, 'tis there the w2// terminates, 
and reaches no farther. 

All deſire hap- &. qr. If it be farther asked, what 'tis moves defre 2 I anſwer happi- 

A neſs and that alone. Happineſs and Miſery are the names of two ex- 
tremes, the utmoſt bounds whereof we know not : 'tis what #ye hath 
not ſeen, Ear hath not heard, nor hath entred into the Heart of Man to 
conceive, But of ſome degrees of both, we have very lively impreſ- 
ſions, made by ſeveral inſtances of Delight and Joy on the one ſide, and 
Torment and Sorrow on the other : which, for ſhortneſs fake, I ſhall 
comprehend under the names of Pleaſure and Pain, there being pleaſure 
and pain of the Mind, as well as the Body : With Him is falneſs of Joy, 
and Pleaſures for evermore : Or to ſpeak truly,they are all of the Mind ; 
though ſome have their riſe in the Mind from Thought, others in the 
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Body from Motion. 
Tappineſs $. 42. Happineſs then in its full extent is the utmoſt Pleaſure we are 
har. capable of, and Miſery the utmoſt Pain : And the loweſt degree of what 


can be called happineſs, is the being eas'd of all pain, and enjoying ſo 
much Pleaſure, as without which any one cannot be content. Now 
becauſe Pleaſure and Pain are produced in us, by the operation of cer- 
tain Objects, either on our Minds, or our Bodies ; and in different de- 
grees : therefore what has an aptneſs to produce Pleaſure in us, is that 
we call Good ; and what is apt to produce Pain in us, we call Evil, for 
no other reaſon, but for its aptneſs to produce Pleaſure and Pain in us, 
wherein conliſts our happineſs and miſery. Farther, becauſe the degrees 
of Pleaſure and Pain have alſo juſtly a preference ; though what is apt to 
produce any degree of Pleaſure, be in it felf good ; and what is apt to 
produce any degree of Pain, be evz/; yet it often happens, that we do 
not call it ſo, when it comes in competition with a greater of its ſort. So 
that if we will rightly eſtimate what we call Good and Ew1/, we ſhall find 
it lies much in compariſon : For the cauſe of every leſs degree of Pain, 
as well as every greater degree of Pleaſure has the nature of good and 
vice verid. 
What good is Y. 43. Though this be that, which 1s called good and evil : And all 
7efired, what good be the proper object of Defire in general ; yer all good, even ſeen, 
F” and confeſſed to be ſo, does not neceſiirily. move every particular ag 
dejire ; 
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defire; but only that part, or ſo much of it, as is conſider'd, and taken 
to make a neceſlary part of his happineſs. All other good however great 
in reality, or appearance excites not a Mans deſires, who looks not on it 
to make a part of that happineſs, wherewith he, in his preſent thoughts; 
can fatisfie himſelf. Happineſs under this view, every one conſtantly 
purſues, and defires, what makes any partof it : Other things, acknow- 
ledged to be good, he can look upon without defire ; paſs by, and be 
content without. Let one Man place his fatisfaftion in ſenſual Pleas 
ſures, another in the delight of knowledge: Though each of them can- 
not but confeſs, there is great Pleaſure in what the other purſues ; (For 
I think there is no Body ſo ſenſleſs as to deny, that there 1s Pleafire in 
knowledge ; and alſo Pleaſure in the taſte of good Meats and Drinks : ) 
yet neither of them making the other's delight a part of his happineſs, 
their defires are not moved, bur each is ſatisfied without what the other 
enjoys, and ſo his will is not determined to the purſuit of it. But yet 
as ſoon as the ſtudious Man's hunger and thirit makes him uneaſie, he 
whoſe will was never determined to any purſuit of good chear, poinant 
Sauces, or delicious: Wine by the pleaſant taſt he has found in them, is, 
by the uneaſineſs of hunger and thirſt, preſently determined to eating 
and drinking ; though poſſibly with great indifferency,what wholeſome 
Food comes 1n his way. And on the other ſide, the Epicure buckles to 
ſtudy,when ſhame,or thedeſire to recommend himſelf to his Miſtreſs,ſhall 
make him uneaſie in the want of any fort of knowledge. Thus, how 
much ſoever Men: are in earneſt, and conſtant in purſuit of happineſs ; 
yet they may have a clear view of good, great and confeſſed good, with- 
out being concera'd for it, or moved by it, if they think they can make 
up their happineſs without it. Though, as to pain, that they are always 
concerned for ; they can feel no uneaſineſs without being moved : And 
therefore being uneaſie in the want of whatever is judged neceſſary to 
their happineſs, as ſoon as any good appears to make a part of their por- 
tion of happineſs, they begin to defire it. | 

9. 44 This I think any one may obſerve in himſelf, and others, that ,,,, +. 
the greater viſible good does not always raiſe Men's de/ires in proportion ——__ good 
to the greatneſs, it appears, and is acknowledged to have: Though every ** = always 
little trouble moves us, and ſets us on work to get rid of it. The reaſon m_ 
whereof is evident from the nature of our happineſs, and miſery it {eltf. 
All preſent pain, whatever it be, makes a part of our preſent miſery : 
But all abſent good does not at any time make a neceſſary. part of our 
preſent happineſs, nor the abſence of it make a part of our miſery. If 
it did, we ſhould be conſtantly and infinitely miſerable ; there being in- 
finite degrees of happineſs, which are not in our poſſeſſion. All uneaſt» 
neſs therefore being removed, a moderate portion of good ſerves at pre- 
ſent to content Men ; and a few degrees of ſucceeding Pleaſures make up 
a happineſs, wherein they can be ſatisfied. If this were not fo, there 
could be no room. for thoſe indifferent, and viſibly trifling aQtions, to 
which our w//s are fo often determined ; and wherein we voluntarily 
waſt ſo much of our lives ; which retniſsnefs could by no means conſiſt 
with a conſtant determination of w// or deſire to the greateſt apparent 
good : That this 1s ſo, I think ftew People need go far trom home to be 
convinced. And indeed in this life there are not many, whoſe happt- 
neſs reaches ſo far, as.to afford them a conſtant train of moderate mean 
Plexſures, without any mixture of uneafineſs; and yet they could becon- 
tent to [tay here forever : Though they cannot deny, but that it is poſ- 
{ivle, there may be a ſtate of eternal durable Joys after this life, far fur- 
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paſſing all the good is to be found here. Nay they cannot but ſee, that 


it is more poſſible, than the attainment, and continuation of that pit- % 


tance of Honour, Riches, or Pleaſure, which they purſue ; and for 
which they neglet that eternal State ; bur yet, in iull view of this dif- 
ference, fatisfied of the poſſibility of a pertet, ſecure, and laſting hap- 
pineſs in a future State, and under a clear conviction, that it is not to 
be had here, whilſt they bound their happineſs within fome little en- 
joyment, or aim of this life, and exclude the joys of Heaven from ma- 
king any neceſſary part of it, their deſires are not moved by this greater 
apparent good, nor their wi//s determin'd to any action, or endeavour 
for its attainment. 
Why not being Q. 45. The ordinary neceſſities of our lives, fill a great part of them 
 defired it © With the uneaſineſſes of Hunger, Thirſt, Heat, Cold, Wearineſs with 
RT” *be labour, and Sleepiſhreſs in their conſtant returns, &c. To which, if 
7 beſides accidental harms, we add the fantaſtical uneaſineſſes (as itch af- 
ter Honour, Power, or Riches, &c.) which acquird habits by faſhion, 
Example and Education have ſetled in us, and a thoufand other irregular 
deſires, which cuſtom has made natural to us, we ſhall find, that a ve- 
ry little part of our life is ſo vacant from theſe uneaſineſles, as to leave 
us tree to the attraction of remoter abſent good : We are ſeldom at eaſe, 
and free enough from the ſollicitation of our natural or adopted deſires, 
but a conſtant ſucceſſion of uneaſineſles, out of that ſtock, which natu- 
ral wants, or acquired habits have heaped up,take the w/ 1n their turns, 
and no ſooner is one action diſpatch'd, which by ſucha determination of 
the wif we are ſet upon, but another uneaſineſs is ready to ſet us on 
work. For the removing of the pains we feel, and are at preſent preſ- 
ſed with being the getting out of miſery,and conſequently the firſt thing 
to be done in order to happineſs, abſent good, though thought on, con- 
feſſed, and appearing to be good, not making any part of this unhappi- 
neſs in its abſence, is joſtel'd out, to make way for the removal of thoſe 
uneaſineſſes we feel, till due, and repeated contemplation has brought it 
nearer to our mind, given ſome reliſh of it, and raiſed in us fome deſire; 
which then beginning to make a part of our preſent uneaſineſs, ſtands 
upon fair terms with the reſt to be ſatisfied, and fo according to its great- 
neſs, and preſſure,comes in its turn to determine the w/. 
Due conſidera- Y. 46. And thus,by a due conſideration and examining any good pro- 
rs. raiſes de- poſed, it is in our power, to raiſe our deſires, in a due proportion to the 
: value of that good, whereby in its turn,and place,it may come to work 
upon the will, and be purſued. For good, though appearing, and al- 
lowed never ſo great, yet till it has raiſed deſires in our minds, and there- 
by made us uneaſie in its want, it reaches not our wills ; we are not 
within the Sphere of its afivity ; our wz/ls being under the determina- 
tion only of thoſe uneaſineſſes, which are preſent to us, which, (whilſt 
we have any) are always folliciting, and ready at hand to give the w4// 
its next determination. The balancing, when there is any in the mind, 
being only which deſire ſhall be next ſatisfied ; which uneaſineſs firſt re- 
moved, whereby it comes to paſs, thar as long as any uneaſfineſs, any 
deſire remains in our mind, there is no room for good barely as ſuch to \ 
come at the will, or at all to determine it. Becauſe, as has been faid, 
the firſt ſtep in our endeavours after happineſs being to get wholly out 
of the confines of miſery, and to feel no part of it, the w2// can beat lei- 
ſure for nothing elle, till every uneaſineſs we feel be perfetly removed, 
which in the multirude of wants, and deſires, we are beſet with in this 


imperfect State, we are not like to be ever freed fromin this World. 
| 9. 47. There 


—_ 
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$. 47. There being in us a great many uneaſineſſes always folliciting, T'* power to 
and ready to determine the w///, it is natural, as I have ſaid, that the Pros we. 
oreateſt, and moſt preſſing ſhould determine the wi// to the next ation ; any defire _ 
and ſo it does for the moſt part, but not always. For the mind having ms way for 
in moſt caſes, as is evident in Experience, a power to ſuſpend the exe- 2/7407: 
cution and fatisfattion of any of its deſires ; and fo all one after another 

is at liberty to conſider the objets of them ; examine them on all fides, 

and weigh them with others. In this lies the liberty Man has; and 

from the not ufing of it right comes all that variety of miſtakes, errors, 

and faults, we run into, in the condutt of our lives, and our endeavours 

after happineſs; whilſt we precipitate the determination of our wi/ls,and 

engage too ſoon before due Examination. To prevent this we have a 

power to ſuſpend the proſecution of this or that deſire, as every one day- 

Iy may Experiment in himſelf. This ſeems to me the ſource of all liber- 

ty ; in this ſeems to conſiſt that, which is (as I think improperly ) call'd 

Free will. For during this ſuſpenſion of any deſire, before the w:// be 
determined to action, and the ation {which follows that deterinina- 

tion) done, we have opportunity ro examine, view, and judge, of the 

good or evil of what we aregoing to do; and when, upon due Examina- 

tion, we have judgd, we have done our duty, all that we can,or ought 

to do, in purſuit of our happineſs ; and 'tis not a fault, but a perfection of 

our nature to defire, will, and a& accordingly to the laſt reſult of a fair 
Examination. 

$. 48. This is ſo far from being a reſtraint or diminution of Freedom, +, ;, ;..... 
that it is the very improvement and benefic of it ; 'tis not an Abridg- mined by our 
ment, *tis the end and uſe of our Liberty : and the farther we are remo- 9" j14gmene 
ved from ſuch a determination, the nearer weare to Miſery and Slavery. { 114.1.” 
A perfect Indifterency in the Mind, or Power of Preferring, not deter- | 
minable by its laſt judgment of the Good or Evil, that is thought to at- 
tend its Choice, would be fo far from being an advantage ant excellen- 
cy of any intellefual Nature, that it would be as great an imperfection, 
as the want of Indifterency to act, or not to act, till determined by the 
Will, would be an impertec&tion on the other ſide. A Man 1s at liberty 
to liſt up his Hand to his Head, or let it reſt quiet : He is perte&ly indit- 
ferent to either ; and it would be an imperfection in him, if he wanted 
that Power, if he were deprived of that Indifferency. Bur it would be 
as great an imperfection, it he had the fame indiffterency, whether he 
would preferr the lifting up his Hand, or its remaining in reſt, when it 
would fave his Head or Eyes from a blow he ſees coming : '7is as much 
a perfettion, that defire or the power of Preferring ſhould be determined 
by Goed, as that the power of Acting ſhould be determined by the Will; 
and the certainer ſuch determination 1s, the greater is the pertetion. Nay 
were we determined by any thing but the laſt reſult of our own Minds, 
judging of the good or evil of any action, we were not free. 

d. 49. It we look upon rhoſe ſuperior Beings above us, who enjoy per-= The freeſt 4- 
fect Happineſs, we ſhall have reaſon to judge they are more ſteadily derer- £275 are {0 
mined intheir choice of Good than we ; and yet we have no reaſon to think EE 
they are leſs happy, or leſs free, than we are. And it it were fit for ſuch 
poor finite Creatures as we are, to pronounce what infinite Wiſdom and 
Goodneſscould do,l think wemight ſay, That God himſelf cannot chooſe 
what is not good ; the Freedom of the Almighty hinders not his being 


determined by what 1s belt; 
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- — $. 50. But to conſider this miſtaken part of Liberty right, Would any 
to a purſuit of ONE be a Changeling, becauſe he is Jeſs determined, by wiſe Conſidera- 
| happineſs no tions, than a wiſe Man ? Is it worth the Name of Freedom to be at liber- 
[lf 75g Y ty to play the Fool, and draw Shame and Miſery upon a Man's ſelf > If 
: to break looſe from the conduct of Reaſon, and to want that reſtraint of 
examination and judgment, which keeps us from chuſing or doing the 
worſe, be Liberty, true Liberty, mad Men and Fools are the only Free- 
men : but yet, I think, no Body would chuſe to be mad for the ſake of 
ſuch Liberty, tut he that is mad already. The conſtant Deſire of hap- 
pineſs, and the conſtraint it puts upon us to att for it, no body, I think, 
accounts an abridgment of Liberty, or at leaſt an abridzment of Liber- 
ty to be complain'd of. God Almighty himſelt is under the neceſſity 
" of being happy ; and the more any intelligent Being is ſo, the nearer 1s 
its approach to infinite perfection and happineſs. That in this ſtate of 
ignorance, we ſhort-ſighted Creatures might nor miſtake true felicity, 
we are endowed with a power to ſuſpend any particular defire,and keep 
it from determining the wz//, and engaging us in aCtion ; this is fandirg 
[till where we are not ſufficiently aſſured of the way : Examination 15s 
conſulting a guicde. The determination of the will upon enquiry is fol- 
lowing the direttion of that Guide : And he that has a power to aQ, or 
not to act according as ſuch determination directs, is a free Agent ; ſuch 
determination abridges not that Power wherein liberty conſiſts, He 
that has his Chains knocked oft, and the Priſen-doors ſet open to him, 
is perfectly at liberty, becauſe he may either go or ſtay, as he beſt 
likes; though his preference be determined to ſtay,by the darkneſs of the 
Night, or illneſs of the Weather, or want of other Lodging. He ceaſes 
not to be free; though the deſire of ſome convenience to be had there, 
abſolutely determines his preference, and makes him ſtay in his Pri- 
ſon. 
The neceſſity Y. 51. As therefore the higheſt perſetion of intelleual nature, lies 
of purſunng , Ina careful and conſtant purſuit of true and ſolid happineſs ; ſo rhe care 
OS of our ſelves, that we miſtake not imaginary tor real happineſs is the ne- 
ef Liberty. ceflary foundation of our liberty, and the ſtronger ties we have to an 
unalterable purſuit of happineſs in general, which 1s our greateſt good, 
and which as ſuch our deſires always follow, the more are we free from 
any neceſſary determination of our w4// to any particular attion,or from 
a neceſlary compliance with our deſire, ſet upon any particular, and then 
| appearing greater good, till we have duely examin'd, whether it has a 
7. tendency to, or be inconſiſtent with our real happineſs ; and till we are 
Fj as much inform'd upon this enquiry, as the weight of the matter, and 
\\ the nature of the caſe demands, we are by the neceſſity of preferring 
il and purſuing true happineſs, as our greateſt good, obliged to ſuſpend the 
ſatisfaction of our deſires in particular caſes. 
The reaſon of &. 52. This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intelleAual Be- 
= ings in their conſtant endeavours after, and ſteady proſecution of true 
felicity,that they can ſuſpend this proſecution 1n particular caſes,till they 
have looked before them, and informed themſelves, whether that parti- 
cular thing, which is then propoſed, or deſired, lie in the way to their 
main end, and make a real part of that which is their greateſt good. For 
the inclination, and tendency of their nature to happineſs is an obliga- 
tion, and motive to them, to take care not to miſtake, or miſs it ; and 
ſo neceiſfarily puts them upon caution, deliberation, and warineſs, in the 
direction of their particular ations, which are the means to obtain ir. 
Whatever necellity determines to the purſuit of real Bliſs, the ſame ne- 
cellity, 
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ceſlity, with the ſame force eſtabliſhes ſuſpenſe, deliberation, and fcru- 
tiny of each ſucceſſive deſire, whether the fatisfaction of it, does not in- 
tertere with our true happineſs, and miſlead us from it. This as ſeems 
to me is the great privilege of finite intelleQual Beings ; and I deſire ir 
may be well conſider'd, whether the great inler, and exerciſe of all the 
liberty Men have, are capable of, or can be uſciul to them, and that 
whereon depends the turn of their ations, does not lie in this ; that 
they can ſuſpend their deſires, and ſtop them from determining their 
wils to any ation, till they have duely and fairly examin'd the good 
and cvil of it, as far forth as the weight of the thing requires. This we 
arc able todo; and when we have done it, we have done our duty, and 
all that is in our power ; and indeed all that needs ; for, ſince the will 
ſuppoſes knowledge to guide its choice, all that we can do, 1s t9 hold 
our wills undetermined, till we have examin'd the good and evil of what 
we deſire. Whar follows after that follows in a chain of conſequences 
linked one to another, all depending on the lait determination of the 
judgment, which whether it ſhall be upon an hality and precipitate, or 
due and mature Examination is in our power;Experience ſhe wing us,that 
in moſt caſes we are able to ſuſpend the preſent ſatisfaction of any deſire. 
$. 53. But if any extreme diſturbance (as ſometimes it happens) poſ- 
ſeſles our whole Mind, as when rhe pain of the rack, an impetuous un- Govermmens 
eaſineſs, as of love, anger, or any other violent paſſion running away of 9» paſſions 
with us, allows us not the liberty of thought, and we are not Maſters oder 
enough of our own Minds to conlider throughly, and examine fairly, Liber. 
God who knows our frailty, pities our weakneſs, and requires of us no 
more than we are able to do, and ſees what was, and what was not in 
our power, will judge as a kind and merciful Father. But the forbear- 
ance of a too haſty compliance with our deſires; the moderation and 
reſtraint of our paſſions, ſo that our underſtandings may be free ro exa- 
mine, and reaſon unbiaſſed give its judgment, being that, where on a 
right direction of our conduct to true happineſs depends, *cis in this we 
ſhould employ our chief care and endeavours : In this we ſhould take 
pains to ſuit the reliſh of our Minds to the true intrinſick good or ill, that 
is in things, and not permit an allow'd or ſuppoſed poſſible great and 
weighty good to ſlip out of our thoughts, without leaving any reliſh, 
any deſire of it ſelf there,till by a due conſideration of its true worth we 
have formed appetites in our Minds ſuitable to it, and made our ſelves 
uneaſfic in the want of it, or in the fear of loſing it. And how much 
this is in every ones power, every one by making reſolutions to himſelf, 
ſuch as he may keep, is eaſie for every one to trie. Nor let any one fay, 
he cannot govern his paſſions, nor hinder them from breaking out, and 
carrying him into action ; for what he can do before a Prince, or a great 
Man, he can do alone, or in the prefence of God if he will. 
$. 54. From what has been ſaid, it 1s caſte to give an account, how 
it comes to paſs, that thougl1 all Men delire happineſs, yet their wills jp, ,,... 
carry them ſo contrarily, and conſequently ſome of them to what is Evil 2 come to p/ue 
And to this I fay, that che various and contrary choices, that Men make ©#*rc:- 
in the World, do not argue, that they do not all purſue Good ; but **** 
that the ſame thing is not good to every Man alike ; nor does every one 
place his happineſs in the ſame thing, or chulſe the tame way to it : Were 
all the Concerns of Man terminated in this Lite; why one followed Stu. 
dy and Knowledge,and another Hawking and Hunting ; why one choſe 
Luxury and Debauchery, and another Sobriety and Riches, would not 
be, Lecauic every one of theſe did not aim at his own Happineſs ; bur 
| be- 
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How Men 
come to chuſe 
il. 


From bodily 
pains. 


becauſe their Happineſs was placed in different things: And theretore 
"was a right Anſwer of the Phyſician to his Patient,that had fore Eyes; 
If you have more Pleaſure in the Taſte of Wine, than in the ute of vovr 
Sight, Wine is good for you : but if the Pleaſure of Seeing be greater to 
you, than that of Drinking, Wine is naught. | 

$. 55. The Mind has a different reliſh, as well as the Palate ; and you 
will as fruitleſly endeavour to delight all Men with Riches or Glory, 
(which yer ſome Men placatheir Happineſs in, ) as you would to fz- 
tisfie all Men's Hunger with Cheeſe or Lobſters; which, though very 
agreeable and delicious fare to ſome, are to others extremely nauſeous 
and offenfive : And many People would with Reaſon preferr the griping 
of an hungry Belly, to thoſe Diſhes, which are a Feaſt to others. Hence 
it was, I think, that the Philoſophers of old did in vain enquire, whether 
Summum bonum conliſted in Riches, or bodily Delights, or Virtue, or 
Contemplation : And they might have as reaſonably diſputed, whether 
the beſt Reliſh were to be found in Apples, Plumbs, or Nuts ; and have 
divided themſelves into Sects upon it. For as pleaſant Taſtes depend not 
on the things themſelves, but their agreeableneſs to this or that particu- 
lar Palate, wherein there is great variety : So the greateſt Happineſs 
conſiſts, in the having thoſe things which produce the greateſt Pleaſure, 
and the abſence of thoſe which cauſe any diſturbance, any pain, which 
to different Men are very difterent things. If therefore Men in this Life 


only have hope ; if in this Life they can only enjoy, 'tis not ſtrange, nor 


unreaſonable, they ſhould ſeek their Happineſs by avoiding all things 
that diſeaſe them here, and by preferring all that delight them ; where- 
in it will be no wonder to find variety and difference. For if there be 
no Proſpe&t beyond the Grave, the inference is certainly right, Let us 
eat and drink, let us enjoy what we delight in, for 70 morrow we ſhall die. 
This, I think, may ſerve to ſhew us rhe Reaſon, why, though all Men's 
deſires tend to Happinels, yet they are not moved by the ſame Object. 
Men may chuſe different things, and yet all chuſe right, ſuppoſing them 
only like a Company of poor Inſedts, whereot ſome are Bees, delighted 
with Flowers, and their ſweetneſs ; others, Beetles, delighted with other 
kind of Viands; which having enjoyed tor a Seaſon, they ſhould ceaſe to 
be, and exiſt no more for ever. 

Q. 56. This ſufficiently diſcovers to us, why Men in this World prefer 
different things, and purſue Happineſs by contrary Courſes: Burt yet ſince 
Men are always conſtant, and in earneſt, in matter of Happineſs and 
Miſery, the Queſtion ſtill remains, ZZ9ow Men come often to prefer the 
worſe to the better ; and to chuſe that, which by their own Conteflion has 
made them miſerable 2 

d. 57. To account for the various and contrary ways Men take, tho 
all aim at being happy, we muſt conſider, whence the various uneaſi- 
neſles, that determine the will in the preterence of each voluntary action 
have their riſe. 

I. Some of them come from cauſes not in our power, ſuch as are often 
the pains of the Body from want, diſeaſe,or outward injuries, as the rack, 
Sc. which when preſent, and violent operate, for the moſt part forcibly 
on the will, and turn the courſes of Men's lives from Virtue, Piety, and 
Religion, and what before they judged to lead to happineſs ; every one 
not endeavouring, or not being able, by the contemplation of remote, 
and future good,toraife in himſelf defires of them ſtrong enough to coun- 
ter-balance the uncaſineſs, he feels in rhoſe bodily torments ; and to keep 
his will ſteady in the choice of thoſe actions, which lead ro future Hap 
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pineſs. A neighbour Country has been of late a Tragical Theatre,from 
which we might fetch inſtances, if there needed any, and the World did 
not in all Countries and Ages turniſh examples enough to confirm that 
received obſervation, Neceſſitas cogit ad Turpia, and therefore there is 
great reaſon for us to pray Lead us not into Temptation. 

2. Other uneaſineſſes ariſe from our deſires of abſent good ; which From ti.ng 
defires always bear proportion to,and depend on the judgment we make, þ— ng ariſing 
and thereliſh we have of any abſent good ; in both which we areapt to i 
be variouſly miſlead, and that by our own fault. T 

$.58.[n the firſt place,I ſhall conſider the wrong judgments Men make Our judgment 
of tuture good and evil,whereby their deſires are miſlead; for as to preſent Z, 7/9. - 
Happineſs and Miſery, when that alone comes in conſideration, and the atwazs rivhe; - 
conſequences are quite removed, a Man never chuſes amiſs : he knows 
what beſt pleaſes him, and that, he actually prefers. Things in their pre- 
ſent enjoy ment, are what they ſeem : the apparent and real good, are, in 
this caſe, always the ſame. For the Pain or Pleaſure being juſt ſo great; 
and no greater, than it is felr, the preſent Good or Evil is really ſo much 
as it appears. And therefore were every Action of ours concluded with- 
in it ſelf, and drew no Conſequences aſter it, we ſhould undoubtedly ne+ 
ver err in our choice of good ; we thould always infallibly preferr the 
beſt. Were the pains of honeſt Induſtry, and of ſtarving with Hunger 
and Cold ſet together before us, no Body would be in doubt which 
to chuſe : were the ſatisfaction of a Luſt, and the Joys of Heaven offered 
at once to any one's preſent Poſſeſſion,he would not balance,or err in the 
determination of his choice. | 

d. 59. But ſince our voluntary Actions carry not all the Happineſs 

and Miſery, that depend on them, along with them in their prefent per- 
formance ; but are the precedent Cauſes of Good and Evil, which they 
draw after them, and bring upon us, when they themſelves are palled, 
and ceaſe to be; our defires look beyond our preſent enjoyments, and 
carry the Mind out to abſent good, according to the necellity we think 
there is of them to the making or increaſe of our Happineſs. For in this 
narrow ſcantling of capacity, weare accuſtomed to, and ſenſible of here, 
wherein we enjoy but one pleaſure at once; which, when all uneatinels 
is away, is, whilſt it laſts, ſufficient ro make us think our ſelves happy. 
"Tis not all remote, and even apparent good, that affets us : becauſe 
the indolency and enjoyment we have, ſufficing for our preſent Happi- 
neſs, we defire not to venture the change: Since we judge, we are hap- 
py already being content, and that is enough ; for who 15 content 1s 
happy. But as ſoon as any new uneaſineſs comes in, this Happineſs is 
diſturbd, and we are ſet afreſh on work in the purſuit of Happineſs. 

$.60.Their aptneſs therefore to conclude, that they can be happy with- From « wrong 
out it, is one great occaſion, that Men often are not raiſed to the defire Jugment of 4 
of the greateſt abſent good. For whilſt ſuch thoughts poſſes them, the ,cconmy pare 
Joys of a future State move them not ; they have little concern or uneaſt- of eheir hap- 
neſs about them, and the will free from the determination of ſuch de- pineſ. 
fires is left to the purſuit of nearer fatisfaftions, and the removal of thole 
uneaſinefles it then feels in its want of, and longings after them. Change 
but a Man's view of theſe things ; let him ſee, that Vertue and Religion 
are neceſhary to his Happineſs ; let him look into the future State of Bliſs 
or Miſery, and ſee there God the righteous Judge, ready to render 70 
every Man according to his Deeds ; To them who by patieat continuance 
well doing, ſeek for Glory, and Honour, and Immortality, Eternal Life ; 
But unto every Soul that doth Evil, [ndignation and Wrath, Tribulation 
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and Anguiſh : Tohim, I fay, who hath a proſpect of the different State 
of perfect Happineſs, or Miſery, that attends all Men alter this Life, de- 
pending on their Behaviour here, the meaſures of Good and Evil, that 
govern his choice, are mightily changed. For fince nothing of Pleaſure 
and Pain in this Life, can bear any proportion to endleſs Happineſs, or 
exquiſite Mifery of an immortal Soul hereafter, Actions in his Power 
will have their preference, not according to the tranſient Pleaſure, or 
Pain that accompanies, or follows them here ; but as they ſerve to ſecure 
that perfe&t durable Happineſs hereafter. 
A more parti- \. 6x. But to account more particularly for the Miſery, that Men of- 
_— «co! ten bring on themſelves, notwithſtanding that they do all in earneſt pur- 
dos yo JS" ſue Happineſs, we muſt conſider, how Zhzngs come to be repreſented to 
our deſires, under deceitful appearances : and that is, by the Judgment 
pronouncing wrongly concerning them. To ſee how far this reaches, 
and what are the Cauſes of wrong Judgment, we muſt remember, that 
things are judged good or bad ina double Senſe. 


Firſt, That which is properly good or bad, is nothing but barely Plea- | 
fare or Pain. 

Secondly, But becauſe not only preſent Pleaſure and Pain, but that alſo 
which is apt by its efficacy, or conſequences, to bring it upon us at a di- 
ſtance, is a proper Object of our deſires, and apt to move a Creature, 
that has foreſight ; therefore things alſo that draw after them Fleaſure 
and Pain, are conſidered as Good and Evil. | 


Q. 62. The wrong Judgment that miſleads us, and makes the Will often 
faſten on the = ber. ſide, lies in miſreporting upon the various Compari- 
ſons of theſe, The wrong Judgment I am here ſpeaking of, is not what Þ 
one Man may think of the determination of another ; but what every ; 
Man himſelf muſt confeſs to be wrong. For ſince I lay it for a certain E 
ground, that every intelligent Being really ſeeks Happineſs, which con- 
fiſts in the enjoyment of Pleaſure, without any mixture of uneaſinefs ; 
'tis impoſſible any one ſhould willingly put into his own draught any 
bitter ingredient, or leave out any thing in his power, that he could de- 
fire, or would tend to his ſatisfaction, and the compleating of his Hap- 
pineſs, but only by a wrong Judgment. I ſhall not here ſpeak of thar 
miſtake, which is the conſequence of invincible Error, which ſcarce de- 
ſerves the Name of wrong Judgment ; but of that wrong Judgment, 
which every Man himſelf muſt confeſs to be fo. 

In comparing d. 63. I. Therefore, as to preſent Pleaſure and Pain, the Mind as has 

preſent and been faid, never miſtakes that which is really good or evil : that, which 

future. . Wit" R R 
is the greater Pleaſure, or the greater Pain, is really juſt as it appears. 
But though preſent Pleaſureand Pain, ſhew their difference and degrees 
ſo plainly, as not to leave room for miſtake : yet when we compare pre- 
ſent Pleaſure or Pain with future, (which is uſually the caſe in the moſt YN. 
important determinations of the will) we often make wrorg Judgments of 
them, taking our meafures of them in differeat poſitions of diſtance. | 
Objects, near our view, are apt to be thought greater than thoſe of a 
larger ſize, that are more remote - and ſo it is with Pleaſures and Pains, 
the preſent is apt to carry it, and thoſe at a diſtance have the difadvan- 
rage in the Compariſon. Thus moſt Men, like ſpend-thritt Heirs, are 
apt to judge a little in Hand better than a:great deal to come ; and lo for 
ſmall Matters in Poſſeſſion, part with great ones in Reverſion ; but that 
this 15 a wrong Judgment every one muſt allow, let his Pleaſure confit 
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in whatever it will, ſince that which is future, will certainly come to 
be preſent ; and then having the ſame advantage of nearneſs, will ſhew 
its ſelf in its full dimenſions, and diſcover his willful miſtake,who judg- 
ed of it by unequal meaſures. Were the Pleaſure of Drinking accompa- 
nied, the very momenta Man takes oft his Glaſs, with thar ſick Sto- 
mach, and aking Head, which in ſome Men are ſure to follow not ma- 
ny hours after, I think no body, whatever Pleaſure he had in his Cups, 
would, on theſe Conditions, ever let Wine touch his Lips ; which yet 
he gaily ſwallows, and theevil fide comes to be choſen only by the tal- 
lacy of a little difference in time. But if Pleaſure or Pain can be ſo lef- 
ſened only by a few hours removal, how much more will it be ſo, by a 
tarther diſtance, to a Man, that will not (by a due conſideration, do, 
what time will, z.e. bring it home upon himſelf ) conſider it as preſent, 
and there take its true dimenſions? This is the way we uſually impoſe 
on our ſelves, in reſpect of bare Pleaſure and Pain, or the true degrees 
of Happineſs or Miſery : The future loſes its juſt proportion, and what: 
is preſent, obtains the preference as the greater. I mention not here 
the wrong Judgment, whereby the abſent are not only leflened, bur 
reduced to perteCt nothing ;'when Men enjoy what they can in pre- 
ſeit, and make ſure of that, concluding amiſs, Thar no evil will thence 
follow : For that lies not in comparing the greatneſs of future Good 
and Evil, which 1s that weare here ſpeaking ot : But in another ſort of 
wrong Judgment, which is concerning Good or Evil, as it 1s conſider- 
ed to be the cauſe and procurement of Pleaſure or Pain, that will follow 


from it. | 


Q. 64 The cauſe of our judging amiſs, when we compare our preſent Canes of th#. 


Pleaſure or Pain with future, ſeems to me to be the weak and narrow Cons 
ſtitution of our Minds. We cannot well enjoy two Pleaſures at once, 
much leis any Pleaſure almoſt, whilſt Pain poſſeſſes us. The preſent 
Pleaſure, it it be not very languid, and almoſt none at all, fills our nar- 
row Souls, and ſo takes up the whole Mind, that it ſcarce leaves any 
thought of things ablent : Or if many of our Pleaſures are not ſtrong 
enough to exclude the conſideration of things at a diſtance ; yet we have 
ſo great an abhorrence of Pain, that a little of it extinguithes all our 
Pleaſures. A little bitter mingled in our Cup, leaves no relith of the 
ſweet ; and hence it comes, that at any rate we deſire to be rid of the 
preſent Evil, which we are apt to think nothing abſent can equal ; ſince 
while the Pain remains, we find not our ſelves capable of any the leaſt 
degree of Happineſs. Hence we ſee the preſent Pain, any one ſuffers, 
is always the worſt ; and 'tis with anguiſh they cry out, Any other ra- 
ther than this; nothing can be ſo intolerable as what I now ſaffer. And 
therefore our whole Endeavours and Thoughts are intent to get rid of 
the preſent Evil before all things, as the firſt neceſſary condition to our 
Happineſs, let what will follow. Nothing, as we paſſionately think, 
can exceed,or almoſt equal the Pain we feel : and becauſe the abſtinence 
from a preſent Pleaſure that offers it ſelf, is a Pain ; nay, oftentimes a 
very great one, the deſire being inflamed by a near and tempting Ob- 
je; tis no wonder, that that operates after the ſame manner Pain does, 
and leſſens in our Thoughts, what is future ; and ſo forces us, as it were, 
blindfold into its embraces. | 
Q. 65. Add to this, that abſent good, or which is the fame thing, fu- 
ture pleaſure, eſpecially it of a fort we are unacquainted with, ſeldom 1s 
able to counter-balance any uneaſfineſs, either of pain or deſire ; which 


15 preſent, for its greatneſs being no more than what thall be really 
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taſted when enjoyed, Men are apt enough to leſſen that, to make it give 
place to any preſent deſire ; and conclude with themſelves, that whey 
it comes to trial, it may poſlibly not anſwer the report, or opinion that 
generally paſſes of it, they having often found, that not only what 
others have magnified, but even what they themſelves have enjoyed with 
great pleaſure and delight at one time, has proved infipid or nauſeous at 
another ; and therefore they ſee nothing in it, for which they ſhould 
foregoa preſent enjoyment. But that this 1s a falſe way of judging,when 
apply'd to the Happineſs of another lite, they muſt confeſs, unleſs they 
will fay, God cannot make thoſe happy he deſigns to be fo. For that 
being intended for a State of Happineſs, it muſt certainly be agreeable 
to every ones with and defire ; though we could ſuppoſe their reliſhes as 
different there, as they are here, yet the Manna in Heaven will ſuit every 
ones Palate, Thus much of the wrong Judgment we make of preſent 
and future Pleaſure and Pain, when they are compared together ; and fo 
the abſent conſidered as future. 

Þn conſidering Y. 66. II. As to things good or bad in their Conſequences, and by the 

conſequences aptneſs is in them to procure us good or evil jn the tuture,we judge amiſs 

of ations. ſe veral ways. 

1. When we judge that ſo much evil does not really depend on them, 
as 1n truth there does. 

2. When we judge, that though the Conſequence be of that moment, 5 
yet it 15 not of that certainty, but that it may otherwiſe fall out ; or elſe 
by ſome means be avoided, as by induſtry, addreſs, change, repentance, 
Sc. But that theſe are wrong ways of judging, were eaſie to ſhew in 
every particular, if I would examine them at large ſingly ; but I ſhall 
only mention this in general, viz. That it is a very wrong, and irratio- 
nal way of proceeding, to venture a greater Good, for a leſs, upon uncer- | 
tain gueſſes, and before a due examination be made, proportionable to 5 
the weightineſs of the matter, and the concernment it is to us not to mi- 5 
ſtake. This, I think, every one muſt confeſs, eſpecially if he conſi- : 
ny the uſual Caſes of this wrong Judgment, whereof theſe following are : 
ome. | 

Canſes of this, Y. 67. T. {gnorance : He that judges without informing himſelf to 
the utmoſt that he is capable, cannot acquit himſelt of judging 
amiſs. 

Il. Zradvertency : When a Man overlooks even that which he does 
know. This is an affected and preſent Ignorance, which miſleads our 
Judgments, as much as the other. Judging is, as it were, balancing an 
account, and determining on which fide the odds lies. If therefore ei- 
ther fide be hudled up in haſte, and ſeveral of the Summs, that ſhould 
have gone into the reckoning, be overlook'd and left out, this Precipitan- 
cy cauſes as wrong a Judgment, as if it were a perfect Ignorance. That 
which moſt commonly cauſes this, is the prevalency of ſome preſent 
Pleaſure or Pain, heightned by our feeble paſſionate Nature, moſt ſtrong- 
ly wrought on by what is preſent. Tocheck this Precipitancy, our Un- 
derſtanding and Reaſon was given us, if we will make a right uſe of it, 
to ſearch, and ſee, and then judge thereupon. How much,ſloth and neg- 
ligence, heat and paſſion, the prevalency of faſhion, or acquired indiſpo- 
ſitions, do ſeverally contribute on occaſion, to theſe wrong Judgments, 
I ſhall not here farther enquire. I ſhall only add one other falſe Judg- 
ment, which I think neceſſary to mention, becauſe perhaps it is little 
taken notice of, though of great influence. 
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$. 68. All Men deſire Happineſs, that's paſt doubt ; but, as has been omg Fude- 
already obſerved, when' they are rid of pain, they are apt to take up ured A whe 
with any pleaſure at hand, or that cuſtom has endear'd to them ; to eur boppiueſf 
reſt ſatisfied in that, and ſo being happy, till ſome-new deſire by ma- | 
king them uneaſie, diſturbs that happineſs, and ſhews them, that they 


are not ſo,they look no farther ; nor is the will determined to any aQtion 


| in purſuit of any other knowledge or apparent good. For ſince we find, 


we cannot enjoy all forts of good, but one excludes another ; we do not 
fix our deſires on every apparent greater good, unleſs it be judged to be 
neceſfary to our happineſs : If we think we can be happy without it, 
it moves us not. This is another occaſion to Men of judging wrong, 
when they take not that to be neceſlary to their Happineſs, which re- 
ally is ſo ; this miſtake miſleads us both in the choice of the good we 
aim at, and very often in the means to it, when it is a remote good. 
But, which way ever it be, either by placing it where really it is not, 
or by neglecting the means, as not neceſſary to it, when a Man miles 
his great end Happineſs, he will acknowledge he judg'd not right. That 
which contributes to this miſtake is the real or ſuppos'd unplealantneſs 
of the actions, which are the way to this end ; it ſeeming fo prepoſte- 
rous a thing to Men, to make themſelves unhappy in order to Happi- 
neſs, that they do not eafily bring themſelves to it. 

9. 69. The laſt enquiry therefore concerning this matter is, Whether p77 canchanse 
it bein a Man's power to change the pleaſantneſs, and unpleafantneſs, the agreeable- 
that accompanies any ſort of ation? and to that, it is plain in many ca- —_— 
fes he can. Men may and Thould correct their palates, and give a reliſh *kings: 
to what either has, or they ſuppoſe has none. The reliſh of the mind 
is as various as that of the Body, and like that too may be alter'd ; and 
tis a miſtake to think, that Men cannot change the diſpleaſingneſs, or 
indiffterency, that is in actions, into pleaſure and deſire, if they will do 
but what is in their power. A due conſideration will do it in ſome ca- 
ſes; and practice, application and cuſtom in moſt. Bread or Tobacco 
may be ym where they are ſhewn to be uſeful to health, becauſe 
of an indifterency or difreliſh to them ; reaſon and conſideration at firſt 
recommends, and begins their trial,and uſe finds or cuſtom makes them 
pleaſant, That this is ſo in Vertue too is very certain. Actions are plca- 
ſing or diſpleaſing either in themſelves, or conſider'd as a means to a 
greater and more deſirable end. The eating of a well ſeaſon'd diſh, fuit- 
ed to a Man's palate, may move the Mind by the delight it ſeli, that 
accompanies the eating,without reference to any other end: To which the 
conſideration of the pleaſure there is in health and ſtrength (to which 
that meat is ſubſervient) may add a new guſtoable to make us ſwallow 
an ill reliſh'd potion. In the latter of theſe, any action is rendred more 
or leſs pleaſing, only by the contemplation of the end, and the being 
more or leſs perſwaded of its tendency to it, or neceſſary connexion 
with it : Burt the pleaſure of the action it ſelf is beſt acquir'd, or increa- 
ſed by uſe and practice. Trials often reconcile us to that, which at a 
diſtance we looked on with averſion ; and by repetition wears us into a 
liking of what poſlibly in the firſt eſiay diſpleaſed us. Habits have pow- 
erful charms, and put fo ſtrong attractions of eaſineſs and pleaſure into 
what we accuſtom our ſelves to, that we cannot forbear to do, or at 
leaſt be eaſie in the omiſſion of ations, which habitual practice has fuit- 
ed, and thereby recommends to us. Though this be very viſible, and 
every ones Experience ſhews him he can do ; yet it is a part,in the con- 
duct of Men towards their Happineſs, neglected to a degree, that it will 
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be poſſibly entertain'd as a Paradox,. if it be faid, that Men can make 
things or actions more or leſs pleaſing to themſelves ; and thereby reme- 
dy that, to which one may juſtly impute a great deal of their wander- 
ing. Faſhion and the common Opinion having ſettled wrong Notions, 
and education and cuſtom ill habits, the juſt values of things are miſpla- 
ced, and the palates of Men corrupted. Pains ſhould be taken to re tifie 
theſe ; and contrary habits change our pleaſures, and give a reliſh to 
that, which is neceſſary, or conducive to our Happineſs. This every 
one mult confeſs he can do, and when Happineſs is loſt,and miſery over- 
takes him, he will confeſs, he did amiſs in neglecting it, and condemn 
himſelf for it : And I ask every one whether he has not often done fo: 

Preference of $-70. 1 ſhall not now enlarge any farther on the wrong judgments, 

Pice toVertue and neglect of what is in their power, whereby Men miſlead themſelves. 

a manifeſt This would makea Volume, and is not my buſineſs. But whatever falſe 

wrong Fuds- fi ; 

a . notions, or ſhameful negle& of what is in their power, may put Men 
out of their way to Happineſs, and diſtrat them as we ſee into fo dif- 
ferent courſes of life, this yet is certain, that Morality, eſtabliſhed upon 
its true Foundations, cannot but determine the Choice in any one that 
will but conſider; and he that will not be ſo far a rational Creature, as 
to reflect ſeriouſly upon infinite Happineſs and Miſery, mult needs con- 
demn himſelf, as not making that uſe of his Underſtanding he ſhould. 
The Rewards and Puniſhments of another Life, which the Almighty has 
eſtabliſhed as the Enforcements of his Law, are of weight enough to de- 
termine the Choice, againſt whatever Pleaſure or Pain this Life can ſhew, 
when the eternal State is conſidered in its bare poſlibility, which no Bo- 
dy can make any doubr of. He that will allow exquiſite and endleſs 
Happineſs to be but the poſſible conſequence of a good Lite here, or the 
contrary ſtate the poſſible Reward of a bad one, muſt own himſelf to 
judge very much amiſs, if he does not conclude, That a vertuous Life, 
with the certain expectation of everlaſting Bliſs, which may come, is to 
be preferred to a vicious one, with the fezr of that dreadful ſtate of Mi- 
ſery, which 'tis very poſſible may overtake the guilty ; or at beſt the 
terrible uncertain hope of Annihilation. This is evidently fo, though 
the vertuous Life here had nothing but Pain, and the vicious continual 
pleaſure ; which yer is for the moſt part quite otherwiſe, and wicked 
Men have not much the odds to brag, of,cven in their preſent poſſeſſion ; 
nay, all things rightly conſidered, have, I think even the worſe part 
here. But when infinite Happineſs is put in one*Scale, againſt infinite 
Miſery in the other ; if the worſt, that comes to the pious Man,if he mi- 
ſtake, be the beſt that the wicked can attain to, if he be in the right, Z 
Who can without madneſs run the venture? Who in his Wits would | 
chuſe to come within a poſlibility of infinite Miſery, which if he miſs, ; 
there is yet nothing to be got by that hazard 2 Whereas on the other {ide, "| B 
the ſober Man ventures nothing againſt infinite Happineſs to be gor, it : 
his ExpeQation comes to paſs. It the good Man be in the right, he is 
cternally happy ;- it he miſtake, he is not miſcrable, he feels nothing. 
On the other ſide, if the wicked be in the right, he is not happy ; if he 
miſtake, he is infinitely miſerable. Muſt it not be a moſt maniteſt wrong 
Judgment, that does nor preſently ſee, to which ſide, in this caſe, the pre- | 
ference is to be given ? TI have forborn to mention any thing of che cer- | 
tainty, or probability of a tyuture State,deſigning here to ſhew the wrong 
Judgment, that any one mult allow, he makes, upon his own Principles 
aid now he pleaſes, who preterrs the ſhort pleaſures of a vicious Life up- 
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on any conſideration, wiulſt he knows, and cannot but be certain, that a 
future Life is at leaſt poſſible, 

$. 7x. To conclude this enquiry into humane Liberty, which as it 
ſtond before, I my {eli from the beginning fearing, and a very judicious 
Friend of mine, fince the publication ſuſpeQing, to have ſome miſtake 
init, though he could not particularly ſhew it me, I was put upon a ſtri- 
er review of this Chapter, Wherein lighting upon a very eaſfie, and 
ſcarce obſervable flip I had made, in putting one ſeemingly indifferent 
word for another, that diſcovery open'd to me this preſent view, which 
here in this ſecond Edition, I ſubmit to the learned World, and which 
in {hort is this : Liberty is a power to at or not to att according as the 
Mind diredts. A power to direct the operative faculties to motion or : 
reſt in particular inſtances, is that which we call the 7/7. That whicii 
in the train of our voluntary actions determines the w2/ to any change 
of operation, 1s ſome preſent uneaſineſs, which is, or at leaſt is always 
accompanied with that of Defireyis always moved by Evil, to flie its Þ1/u#” 
Becaule a total freedom from pain always makes a neceffary part of our 
Happineſs. But every Good, nay every greater Good does not conſtant- 
ly move deſire, becauſe it may not make, or may not be taken to make 
any neceſſary part of our Happineſs. Forall that we deſire is only to be 
Happy. But though this general Defire of Happineſs operates conſtant- 
ly and invariably, yet the ſatisfaction of any particular defire can be ſuſ- 
pended from determining the w:# to any ſubſervient action, till we have 
maturely examin'd, whether the particular apparent good we then de- 
fire make a part of our real Happineſs, or be conſiſtent or inconſiſtent 
with it. The reſult of our judgment upon that Examination is what ul- 
timately determines the Man, who could not be free if his wi were de- 
termin'd by any thing, but. his own defire guided by his own Jzdz- 
ment. | ; #7 

$. 72. True notions concerning the nature and extent of Zberty are 
of ſo great importance, that I hope I ſhall be pardon'd this Digreſſion, 
which my attempt to explain it, has lead me into. The 7deas of W:il,Yo- 
lition, Liberty, and Neceſity, in this Chapter of Power, came naturally 
in my way. In the former Edition of this Treatiſe, I gave an account 
of my thoughts concerning them, according to the light I then had : 
And now as a. Lover of Truth, and not a Worſhipper of my own Do- 
drines, I own ſome change of my Opinion, which t think IT have diſco- 
verd ground for. In what firſt writ, I with an unbiaſſed indifferency 
followed Truth, whither I thought ſhe led me. Bur neither being fo 
vain as to fanſie Infallibility, nor ſo diſingenuous as to diſſemble my mi- 
ſtakes for fear of blemiſhing my reputation , I have with the fame ſin- 
cere deſign for truth only, not been aſham'd to publiſh what a ſeverer 
2 enquiry has ſuggeſted. It is not impoſſible, but that ſome may thiak 
my former notions right, and ſome (as I have already found) theſe la- 
: ter ; and ſome neither, TI ſhall not at all wonder at this variety in Men's ; 
Opinions : Impartial deductions of reaſon in controverted points being 
ſo very rare, and exact ones in abſtract notions not ſo very eaſie, eſpe- 
cially if of any length. And therefore, I ſhould think my ſelf not a lit- 
tle beholding to any one, who would upon theſe or any other grounds 
| ſairly clear this ſubject of Liberty from any difficulties that may yet re- 
| main. 
| d. 73. And thus I have, in a ſhort draught, given a view of our ori- 
| ginal /deas, from whence all the reſt are derived, and of which they 
ae made up ; whieh if I would conſider, as a Philoſopher, and exa- 
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mine on what Cauſes they depend, and of what they are made, I be- 
lieve they all might be reduced to theſe very few primary, and original 
ONES, V7Z. | 


Extenſion, 
Solidity, 
Mebility ; 
which by our Senſes we receive from Body : 


Thinking, and the 
| Power of Moving ; 

which by refletion we receive from our Minds ; to which if we add 

Exiſtence, 

Daratzion, 

Number ; 
which belong both to the one, and the other, we have, perhaps, all the 

* 644 Original /deas on which the reſt depgnd, For by theſe, I imagine,might 

be explained the nature of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and all other 
Tdeas we have, if we had but Faculties acute enough to perceive the 
ſeverally modified Extenſions, and Motions, of theſe minute Bodies, 
which produce thoſe ſeveral Senſations in us. But my preſent purpoſe 
being to enquire only into the Knowledge the Mind has of Things, by 
thoſe /deas, and Appearances, which God has fitted it to receive from 
them, and how the Mind comes by that Knowledge ; rather than into 
their Cauſes, or manner of ProduQtion, I ſhall not, contrary to the Deſign 
of this Eſſay, ſet my ſelf to enquire philoſophically into the peculiar Con- 
ſtitution of Bodies, and the Configuration of Parts, whereby they have 
the power to produce in us the 7zeas of their ſenſible Qualities: I ſhall 
not enter any farther into that Diſquiſition ; it ſufficing to my purpoſe 
to obſerve, That Gold, or Saffron, has a power to produce in us the 
1dea of Yellow ; and Snow, or Milk, the /4ea of White ; which we can 
have only by our Sight, without examining the Texture of the Parts 
of thoſe Bodies, or the particular Figures, or Motion of the Particles, 
which rebound from them, to caule in us that particular Senfation : 
Though when we go beyond the bare /deas in our Minds, and would 
enquire into their Cauſes, we cannot conceive any thing elſe, to be in 
any ſenſible Object, whereby it produces different 7deas in us, but the 
different Bulk, Figure, Number, Texture, and Motion of its inſenſjble 
Parts. | 
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CH A P. XXII. 


Of Mixed Modes, 


&. 1. [_] Aving treated of $:mp/e Modes in the foregoing Chapters, and Mixed Medei 
given ſeveral inſtances of ſome of the moſt conſiderable of *** 


them,to ſhew what they are,and how we come by them ; we are now in 
the next place to conſider thoſe we cal Mixed Modes, ſuch are the Com- 
plex /deas, we mark by the names Obligation, Drunkenneſs, a Lie, &c. 
which conſiſting of ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Zdeas of different 
kinds, I have called Mixed Modes, to diſtinguiſh them from the more 
ſimple Modes, which conſiſtfonly of ſimple 7deas of the fame kind, 
Theſe mixed Modes being alſo ſuch Combinations of ſimple 7deas, as 
arenot looked upon to be the charaQteriſtical Marks of any real Beings 
that haven ſteady exiſtence, but ſcattered and independent 7deas, put 
together by the Mind, are thereby diſtinguiſhed from the complex /deas 
of Subſtances. 

$. 2. That the Mind, in reſpect of its ſimple 7deas, is wholly paſſive, 
and receives them all from the Exiſtence and Operations of Things, ſuch 
as Senſation or Reflection offers them, without being able ro make any 
one /dea, Experience ſhews us. But it we attentively conſider theſe /deas 
I call mixed Modes, we are now ſpeaking of, we ſhall find their Origi- 
nal quite difterent. 7he Mind often exerciſes an:attive Power in the ma- 
king theſe ſeveral Combinations : for it being once furniſhed with ſimple 
Ideas, it can put them together in ſeveral Compoſitions, and ſo make 
variety of complex /deas, without examining whether they exiſt ſo to- 
gether in Nature. And hence, I think, it is, that theſe /deas are called 
Notions ; as if they had their Original, and conſtant Exiſtence more 
in the Thoughts of Men, than in the reality of things ; and to form ſuch 
1deas, it ſufficed, that the Mind put the parts of them together, and thar 
*they were conſiſtent in the Underſtanding, without conſidering whether 
they had any real Being. Though I do not deny, but ſeveral of them 
might be taken from Obſervation, and the Exiſtence of ſeveral ſimple 
1deas ſo combined, as they are put together in the Underſtanding : For 
the Man who firſt framed the /Zea of Hypocrifte, might have either taken 
it at firſt from the obſervation of one, who made ſhew of good Qualities 
which he had not; or elſe have framed that Yea in his Mind, without 
having any ſuch pattern to faſhion it by. For it is evident, that in the 
beginning of Languages and Societies of Men, ſeveral of thoſe complex 
{deas, which were conſequent to the Conſtitutions eſtabliſhed amongſt 
them, muſt needs have been in the Minds of Men, before they exiſted 
any whereelſe; and that many names, that ſtood for ſuch complex 
{deas, were in uſe, and fo thoſe /deas framed, before the Combinations 
they ſtood lor, ever exiled. 


Q. 3- Indeed, nowrhat Languages are made, and abound with words Sometimes goe 
Nanding for ſuch Combinations, an #ſual way of getting theſe complex by the Expli- 
Ideas, 1s by the explication of thoſe terms that ſtand for them. For Ccon- catimn of their 
fiſting of a company of ſimple /deas combined, they may by words, Names. 


ſanding for thoſe ſimple 7deas, be repreſented to the Mind of one who 
underſtands thoſe werds, though that complex Combinacion of ſimple 
Ideas Were never ofiered to his Mind by the real exiſtence of things. 
FA 1 : 
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Thus a Man may come to have the /dea of Sacrilege, or Murther, by 
enumerating to him the ſimple /deas theſe words ſtand for, without ever 
ſeeing cither of them committed. 
The Name 62s V+ 4+ Every mixed Made conſiſting of many diſtin fimple 7deas, it 
the Parts of may be well enquired, whence it has its Vnity; and how ſuch a preciſe 
the mixed rrultitude comes to make but one ea, ſince that Combination does not 
we * faq always exiſt rogether in Nature : And this, it is plain, it has froman Act 
' of the Mind combining thoſe ſeveral ſimple /deas together, and confide- 
ring them as one complex one, confiſting of thoſe parts ; ' and the mark 
of this Union, or that which is looked on generally to compleat it, is 
one name given to that Combination. For tis by their names, that Men 
commonly regulate their account 'of their diſtin Species of mixed 
Modes, ſeldom allowing or conſidering any number of ſimple 7eas, to 
make one complex one, but ſuch Colle&ions as there be names tor. 
Thus, though the killing of an old Man bYas fit in Nature to be united 
into one complex /zea, as the killing a Man's Father ; yet there being 
no name ſtanding preciſely for the one, as there is the name of Parrj- 
cide to mark the other, it is not taken for a particular complex Zea, 
nor a diſtin Species of Actions, from that of killing a young Man, or 
any other Man. oP : F | 
The Cauſs of F. 5. If we ſhould enquire a little farther, to ſee what it is, that occaſtons 
making mix- Men to make ſeveral Combinations of fimple Ideas into diſtin and, as it 
ed Modes. were, fetled Modes, and neglect others, which in the Nature of Things 
themſelves, haveas much an aptneſs to be combined, and make diſtinct 
Zdeas, we ſhall find the reaſon of it to be the end of Language ; which 
being to mark, or communicate Men's Thoughts to one another, with all 
the diſpatch that may be, they uſually make ſuch Colle&tions of 7deas 
into complex Modes, and affix names to them, as they have frequent uſe 
of in their way of Living and Converſation, leaving others, which they 
have but ſeldom an occaſion to mention,looſe and without names, that tye 
them together : they rather chuſing to enumerate{ when they haveneed) 
ſuch /deas as make them up, by the particular names, that ſtand for 
them, than to trouble their Memories by multiplying of complex /deas 
with names to them, which they ſhall ſeldom or never have any occaſion” 
to make uſe of. 
why Words in $6. This ſhews us how 2t comes to paſs,that there are in every Language 
one Language, many particular words which cannot be reudred by any one ſingle word of 
=—_ none «7 ayother. For the ſeveral Faſhions, Cuſtoms, and Manners of one Nation, 
vey) « making ſeveral Combinations of Zdeas familiar and neceſlary in one, 
which another People had never any occaſion to make, or, perhaps, ſo 
much as take noticeof, Names come of courſe to be annexed to them, to 
avoid long Periphraſes in things of daily Converſation ; and fo they be- 
come ſo many diſtin complex 7deas in their Minds. Thus 55exz4c puts 
amonelt the Greeks, and Proſcriptio amongſt the Romans, ſtood for com- 
plex /deas, which were not in the Minds of other People, nor had 
therefore any names in other Languages that anſwered them. Where 
there was no ſuch Cuſtom, there was no notion of any ſuch Actions, 
no uſe of ſuch Combinations of /deas as were united, and, as it were, 
tied together by thoſe terms; and therefore in other Countries there were 
no names for them. 
And Langua- Y- 7- Hence alſo we may ſce the Reaſon, YYVhy Languages conſtantly 
ges change. change, take up new, and lay by old terms. Becauſe change of Cuſtoms 
and Opinions bringing with them new Combinations of /deas, which it 
is neceſſary frequently to think on, and talk about, new names to _ 
Ong 
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long deſcriptions are annexed to them ; and ſo they become new Species 

of complex Modes. What a number of different /deas are by this means 
wrapped up in one ſhort ſound, and how much of our Time and Breath 

is thereby ſaved, any one will ſee, who will but take the pains ro enu- 
merate all the deas, that either Reprieve or Appeal ſtand for; and in- 
ſtead of either of thoſe Names, uſe a Periphraſis ro make any one under- 
ſtand their meaning. | 

 $.8. Though I hall have occaſion to conſider this more at large, when a;xedModes: 
I come to treat of Words, and their Uſe ;' yet I could not avoid to take here they 
thus much notice here of the names of mixed Modes, which being flee- ©”: 
ting, and tranſient Combinations of fimple deas, which have bur a 
ſhort exiſtence any where, but in the Minds of Men; and there too 
have no longer any exiſtence, than whilſt they are thought on, have xo# 
ſo much any where the appearance of a conſtant and laſting exiſtence, as in 
their Names ; Whichare therefore, in theſe ſortof /deas, very apt to be 
taken for the /deas themſelves. Forif we ſhould enquire where the ea 

of a Triumph, or Apetheoſis exiſts, it is evident, they could neither of 
them exiſt altogetherany wherein the things themſelves, being ARions 
that required time to their performance, and ſo could never all exiſt toge- 
ther: And as to the Minds of Men, where the /deas of theſe Actions are 
{uppoſed to be lodged, they have there too a very uncertain exiſtence ; 

and therefore we are apt to annex them to the Names that excite them 


in us. | 
$.9. There are therefore three ways whereby we get theſe complex deans of tym we” get 
mixed Modes. 1.By Experience and O/ſervation of things themſelves, Thug #-e Ideas F: 
by ſeeing two Men wraſtle, or fence, we get the /dea of wraſtling or "**** Moder: 
fencing. 2. By rvention, or voluntary putting together of ſeveral ſimple 
7deas 1n our own Minds: So he that firſt invented Printing,or Etching,had 
an /dea of it in his Mind, before it ever exiſted. 3. Which is the moſt 
uſual way, by explaining the names of Ations we never ſaw, or Notions 
we cannot ſee ; and by enumerating, and thereby, as it were, ſetting be- 
fore our Imaginations all thoſe /deas which go to the making them up, 
and are the conſtituent parts of them. For having by Serſatzon and Re- 
fledion ſtored our Minds with ſimple /deas, and by uſe got the Names, 
that ſtand for them, we can by thoſe Names repreſent to another any 
complex 7dea,we would have him conceive; fo that it has in it no ſimple 
1dea, but what he knows, and has, with us, the ſame name for. For all 
our complex /deas are ultimately reſolvable into ſimple 7deas, of which 
they are compounded, and originally made up, though perhaps rheir 
immediate Ingredients, as I may ſo fay, are alſo complex 7deas. Thus 
the mixed Mode, which the word Lye ſtands for, is made of theſe ſimple 
Tdeas: 1. Articulate Sounds. 2. Certain /deas in the Mind of the Spea- 
ker. 3. Thoſe words the ſigns of thoſe /deas. 4. Thoſe ſigns put toge- 
ther by affirmation or negation, otherwiſe than the eas they ſtand tor, 
are in the Mind of the Speaker. I think need not go any farther inthe 
Analyſis of that complex /dea, we call a Lye: What I have faid is enough 
to thew, that it is made up of fimple /deas : And it could not bur be an 
oftenſive tediouſneſs to my Reader, to trouble him with a more minute 
enemeration of every particular ſimple ea, that goes to this complex 
one ; which, trom what has been ſaid, he cannot but be able ro make out 
to himſelf, The fame may be done 1n all our complex /4exs whatſoe- 
ver; which however compounded, and decompounded, may at laſt be 
re{olved into ſimple /deas, which are all the Materials of Knowledge or 
Thought we have or can have. Narabathwe have rcafonto tear,that rhe 
x X 'Z Mind 
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Mind is hereby ſtinted to too ſcanty a number of Zzeas, if we conſider, 
what an inexhauſtible ſtock of ſimple Modes, Number, and Figure alone 
affords us. How far then mixed Modes, which admit of the various Com- 
binations of different ſimple /deas, and their infinite Modes, are from be- 
ing few and ſcanty, we may eaſily imagine. So that before we have 
done, we ſhall ſee, that, no Body need be afraid, he ſhall not have fcope, 
and compaſs enough for his 'Thoughts to range in, though they be, as ] 
pretend, confined only to ſimple /deas received from Senſation or Refle- 
ion, and their ſeverai combinations. | 
Merion. Tin. . $+ 10. It is worth our obſerving which of all our ſimple Ideas have been 
king and Pur- moſt modified, and had molt mixed Modes made out of them,with names gi- 
er, wir py ven to them: And thoſe have been theſe three ; Thinking, and Motion, 
met moied Coohichare the two [deas which comprehend in them all Action,) and 
Power, from whence theſe Altions are conceived to flow. Theſe ſimple 
1deas, | fay, of Thinking, Motion, and-Power, have been thoſe, which 
have been moſt modified ; and out of whoſe Modifications have been 
made moſt complex Modes, with names to them. For Action being 
the great buſineſs of Mankind, and the whole matter about which all 
Laws are converſant, it is no wonder, that che ſeveral Modes of Thin- 
king and Motion, ſhould be taken notice of, the /deas of them obſerved 
and laid up in the memory, and have Names afligned to them ; without 
which, Laws could be but ill made, or Vice and Diſorders repretfſed. Nor 
could any Communication be well had amongſt Men, without ſuch com- 
plex /deas, with Names to them ; and therefore Men have fetled Names, 
and ſuppoſed ſetled /Jeas in their Minds, of modes of Actions diſtin- 
gviſhed by their Cauſes, Means, Objects, Ends, Inſtruments, Time, Place, 
and other circumſtances ; and alſo of their Powers fitted for thoſe A- 
Qtions : v. g. Boldneſs is the Power to ſpeak or do what we intend, be- 
fore others, without fear or diforder; and the Greeks call the confidence 
of ſpeaking by a peculiar name meegveix ; Which power or ability in Man, 
of doing any thing, when it has been acquired by frequent doing the 
ſame thing, is that Zdea, we name Habit ; whea it is forward, and ready 
upon every occaſion, to break into Action, we call it Diſpoſition : Thus 
Zeſtineſs is a diſpoſition or aptneſs to be angry. 

To conclude, Let us examine any Modes of Attion, v. g. Confidera» 
ion and Aſſent, which are Actions of the Mind ; Ruuning and Speaking, 
which are AQtionsof the Body ; Revenge and Murther, which are Acti- 
ons of both together, and we ſhall find them but fo many ColeQ:ons of 
ſimple Ideas, which together makeup the complex ones ſignified by thoſe 
Names. 

SeveralWords &, xx. Power being the Source from whence all Action proceeds, the 
jeeming to fie Subſtances wherein theſe Powers are, when they exert this Power into 
ſienifir but the AQt, are called Cauſes ; and the Subſtances which thereupon are produ- 
Effect. ced, or the ſimple /deas which are introduced into any ſubje&t by the 
exerting of that Power, are called Efets. The efficacy whereby the new 
Subſtance or 7dea is produced,is called, in the ſubjeRtexerting that Power, 
Adtion ; but 1n the ſubje&, wherein any ſimple /dea is changed or pro- 
duced, it is called Pafion: Which efficacy however various, and the 
eftets almoſt infinite; yet we can, I think, conceive it, in intellectual 
Agents, to be nothing elſe but Modes of Thinking,and Willing ; in corpo- 
real Agents, nothing elſe but Modifications of Motion. I fay, I think 
we cannot conceive it to be any other but theſe two: For whatever fort 
of Action, beſides theſe, produces any effeQs, I confeſs my felt to have no 
Notion, nor /4ea of ; and ſo wage quite remote from my Thoughts, 
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Apprehenſions, and Knowledge ; andaagas much in the dark to me, as 
five other Senſes, or the /deas of Colours to a blind Man : And therefore 
many words, which ſeem to expreſs ſome Aion, ſignifie nothing of the 
Action, or Modus Operand at all, but barely the effeet, with ſome circum- 
ſtances of the Subject wrought on, or Cauſe operating ; v. g. Creation, 
Annihilation,contain in them no /zea of the Attion or Manner, whereby 
they are produced, but barely of the Cauſe, and the thing done. And 
when a Country-man ſays,the Cold freezes Water,though the word Free. 
zing ſeem to import ſome Azon, yet truly it ſignifies nothing, bur the 
effect, viz. that Water, that was before fluid, is become hard and conſj- 
ſtent, without containing any /ea of the Action whereby it is done. 
$. 12. I think ſhall not need to remark here, that though Power and MixedModes:. 
Action make the greateſt part of mixed Modes, marked by Names, and »:a: ao of | 
familiar in the Minds and Mouths of Men ; yet other ſimple 7deas, and 9% Ideas. 
their ſeveral Combinations, are »o? excluded ; much lefs, I think, will 
it be neceſſary for me to enumerate all the mix2d Modes,which have been 
ſetled, with Names to them : That would be to make a Dictionary of the 
greateſt part of the Words made ule of in Divinity, Erhicks, Law, and 
Politicks, and ſeveral other Sciences. All, that is requiſite to my pre- 
ſent deſign, is to ſhew, what ſort of /deas thoſe are, I call Mixed Modes ; 
how the Mind comes by them ; and that they are Compoſitions, made 
up of ſimple /deas got from Senſation and Refletion, which, I ſuppoſe, 
I have done, 


CH A P. XXIIL 
Of our Complex Ideas of Subſtances. 


d. x. HE Mind being,as I have declared, furniſhed with a great num- 14:as « 5:4- 
ber of the ſimple /deas, conveyed in by the Seyſes, as they are ances how 

found in exterior things,or by»Reflefion on its own Operations, takes no- Mage. 

tice alſo, that a certain number of theſe ſimple 7deas go conſtantly toge- 

ther ; which being preſumed to belong to one thing, and, Words being 

ſuited to common apprehenſions, and made uſe of for quick diſpatch, are 

called ſo united in one ſubject, by one name ; which by inadvertency we 

are apt afterward to talk of and conſider as one ſimple /dea, which in- 

deed is a complication of many deas together : Becauſe, as I have faid, 

not imagining how theſe ſimple deas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accu- 

ſtom our ſelves, to ſuppoſe ſome Iu/zratum, wherein they do ſubſiſt, 

and from which they do reſult, which therefore we call Su4/tance. 

Q. 2. So that if any one will examine himſelf concerning his Norion of g, 14:1 ;e 
pare Subſtance in general, he will find he has no other Zea of it at all, but Subſtance in 
only a Suppofition of he knows not what ſupport of ſuch Qualities, which £** 
are capable of producing ſimple /deas in us ; which Qualities are com- 
monly called Accidents: And it any one ſhould be asked,what is the ſubjet 
wherein Colour or Weight inheres, he would have nothing ro fav, but 
the ſol:d extended parts: And if he were-demanded. what is it, that that 
Solidity and Extenſion inhere in, he would not be in a much better caſe, 
than the Z:dian betore mentioned ; who ſaying that the World was fup- 
ported by a great Elephant, was asked, what the Elephant reſted on ; to 

which 
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which his anſwer was, Agreatgprtoiſe: But being again preſſed to know 
whar gave ſupport to the broad-back'd Tortoiſe, replied, ſomething, he 
knew not what. And thus here, as in all other caſes, where we uſe Words 
without having clear and diſtin& Zdeas, we talk like Children ; who be- 
ing queſtioned, what ſuch a thing is, which they know not ; readily give 
this ſatisfactory anſwer, That itis ſomething ; which in truth ſignifies no 
more when {ſo uſed, either by Children or Men, but that they know not 
what ; and that the thing they pretend to know, and talk of, is whar 
they have no diſtin Zdea of at all, and ſo are perfetly ignorant of ir 
and in the dark. The 7dea then we have, to which we give the gene- 
. ral name Subſtance, being nothing, but the ſuppoſed, but unknown ſup- 
port of thoſe Qualities we find exiſting, which we imagine cannot ſub- 
ſiſt, hue re ſubſtante, without ſomething to ſupport them, we call thar 
Support Sub/tantia; which, according to the true import of the Word, is 
in plain Eng/i/h, ſtanding under, or upholding. 
of the ſorts of Y- 3- An obſcure and relative /ea of Subſtance in general being thus 
Subſtances. made, we come to have the /deas of particular ſorts of Subſtances, by 
collefing ſuch Combinations of ſimple /deas, as are by Experience and 
Obſervation of Men's Senſes taken notice of to exiſt together, and are 
therefore ſuppoſed to flow trom the particular interna] Conſtitution, or 
unknown Eflence of that Subſtance. Thus we come to have the /deas of 
a Man, Horſe, Gold, Water, &c. of which Subſtances, whether any one 
has any other clear /dea,farther than of certain fimple /deas coexiſting to- 
gether, I appeal to every one's own Experience. 'Tis the ordinary Qua- 
lities, obſervable in Iron, or a Diamond, put together, that make the true 
complex ea of thoſe Subſtances, which a Smith, or a Jeweller, com- 
monly knows better than a Philoſopher ; who, whatever ſubſtantial forms 
he may talk of, has no other dea of thoſe Subſtances, than what is fra- 
med by a collection of thoſe ſimple /deas are to be found in them ; only 
we mult rake notice, that our complex /4eas of Subſtances, beſides all 
theſe ſimple /deas they are made up of, have always the confuſed Zea 
of ſomething to which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt : And 
therefore when we ſpeak of any ſort of Subſtance, we ſay it is a thing ha» 
ving ſuch or ſuch Qualities, as Body is a thing that is extended, figured, 
and capable of Motion ; a Spirit a thing capable of thinking : and fo 
Hardneſs, Friability, and Power to draw Iron, we fay, are Qualities to be 
found in a Loadſtone. Theſe, and the like faſhions of ſpeaking inti- 
mate, that the Subſtance is ſuppoſed always ſomething beſides the Exten- 
fion, Figure, Solidity, Motion , Thinking, or other obſervable Zeas, 
though we know not what it is. 
No clear 1des 3 4- Hence when we talk or think of any particular ſort of corporeal 
of Subjtance Subſtances, as Horſe, Stone, &c. though the /dea, we have of either of 
general. them, be but the Complication , or Colleion, of thoſe ſeveral ſimple 
eas of ſenſible Qualities, which we ule to find united in the thing cal- 
led Horſe, or Stone, yet becauſe we cannot conceive, how they ſhould 
ſubſiſt alone, nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſup- 
ported by ſome common ſubject ; which Support we denote by the name 
Subſtance, though it be certain, we have no clear, or diſtinct /Zeq of that 
thing, we ſuppoſe a Support. 
F 797 9 BY $. 5. The fame happens concerning the Operations of the Mind, vz. 
Idea of Spire, Thinking, Reaſoning, Fearing, &c. which we concluding not to ſubſliſt of 
67 Body. themſelves, nor apprehending how they can belong to Body, or be pro- 
duced by it, we are apt to tlynk rheſe the Actions of fome other Sub- 
ſtance, which we call Spirit ; whereby yet it iseyident, that having no 
other 
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other 1dea or Notion, of Matter, but xemething wherein thoſe many 
ſenſible Qualities, which affe&t our Senfes, do ſubfiſt; by ſuppoſing a 
Subſtance, wherein Thinking, Knowing, Doubting, and a power of Moving, 
Gc. do ſubliſt, /Ve have as clear a Notion of the Nature, or Subſtance of 
Spirit, as we have of Body ; the one being ſuppoſed to be (without 
knowing what it is) the Sub/tratum to thoſe ſimple /deas we have from 
without ; and the other ſuppoſed (with a like ignoranceof what it is) 
to be the Su4/fratum to thole Operations, which we experiment in our 
ſelves within. - *Tis plain then, that the Zea of corporeal Subance- in 
Matter is as remote from our Conceptions, and Apprehenſions, as that of 
Spiritual Subſtance, or Spirit : and therefore from our not having any 
notion of the Subſtance of Spirit, we can no more conclude its non-Ex- 
iſtence, than we can, for the ſame reaſon, deny the Exiſtence of Body : 
It being as rational toaffirm, there is no Body, becauſe we cannot know 
its Eſſence, as 'tis called, or have no /zea of the Subſtance of Matter ; 
as to ſay, there isno Spirit, becauſe we know not its Eſſence, or haveno 
14ea of a Spiritual Subſtance. | 

$. 6. Whatever therefore be the ſecret and abſtract Nature of Sub- Of -he ſorts of 
ſtance in general, all zhe Ideas we have of particular diſtinft Subſtances, are Sans 
nothing but ſeveral Combinations of fimple 7deas, co-exiſting in ſuch, 
though unknown, Caule of rheir Union, as makes the whole tubfiſt of it 
ſelf. ?Tis by ſuch Combinations of ſimple /deas, and nothing elſe, that 
we repreſent particular Subſtances to our ſelves ; ſuch are the /deas we 
have of their {everal ſorts in our Minds ; and ſuch only do we by their 
ſpecifick Names, ſignifie to others, v. g. Man, Horſe, Sun, Water, Iron, 
upon hearing which Words, every one who underſtands the Language, 
frames in his Mind a Combination of thoſe ſeveral ſimple 7/eas, which 
he has uſually obſerved, or fanſied to exiſt together under that denomi- 
nation ; all which he ſuppoſes to reſt in, and be, as it were, adherent 
to that unknown common Subje&, which inheres not in any thing elſe : 
Though in the mean time it be manifeſt, andevery one, upon Enquiry 
into his own thoughts, will find, that he has no other ea of any Sub- 
ſtance, w. g. let it be Gold, Horſe, Iron, Man, Vitriol, Bread, but what he 
has barely of thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which he ſuppoſes to inhere, with a 
ſuppoſition of ſuch a S«b/trarum, as gives as it were a ſupport to thoſe 
Qualities, or ſimple /deas, which he has obſervedto exiſt united together. 
Thus the ea of the Sun, Whar is it; but an aggregate of theſe feveral 
ſimple /deas, Bright, Hot, Roundiſh, having a conſtant regular motion, 
at a certain diſtance from us, and, perhaps, fome other ; As he who 
thinks and diſcourſes of the Sun, has been more or leſs accurate, in ob- 
ſerving thoſe ſenſible Qualities, /deas, or Properties, Which are in that 
thing, which he calls the Sun. 

$. 7. tor hehas the perfecteſt /dea of any particular Subſtance, who Poversagreat 
has gathered, and put together, moſt of thoſe ſimple 7deas, which doexift 797 7 7 
in it, among which are to be reckoned its ative Powers, and paſſive Ca- of Sup __ 
pacities ; which though not {triatly fimple deas, yet, in this reſpeR, for 6 
brevities fake, may conveniently enough be reckoned amongtt them. 
Thus the power of drawing Iron, is one of the /geas of the Complex cone 
of that ſubſtance we call a Load-ttone, and a Power to be fo drawn is a 
part of the Complcx one we call Iron z which Powers paſs for inherent 
Qualities in thole Subjects. Becauſe every Subſtance, being as apt by 
the Powers we obſerve in it, to change fome ſenſible Qualities in other 
Subjects, as it is to produce in us thole ſimple /deas, we receive immedi- 
ately irom'it, does by thoſe new ſenſible Qualities, introduced inro other 

Subjects, 
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And why. 


Subjects, diſcover to us thoſe Pewers, which do thereby mediately affet 
our Senſes, as regularly as its-ſenſible Qualities do it immediately, v. g. 
we immediately by our Senſes perceive in Fire its Heat and Colour ; 
which are, if rightly conſidered, nothing but Powers in it, to produce 
thoſe /deas in us: We allo by our Senſes perceive the colour and brittle- 
neſs of Charcoal ; whereby we come by the Knowledge of another Power 
in Fire, which it has to change the colour and conſiitency of Wood : By 
the former Fire immediately, by the latter it mediately diſcovers to us 
theſe ſeveral Powers ; which therefore we look upon to be a part of the 
Qualities of Fire, and ſo make them a part of the complex 7zeas of it. 
For all thoſe Powers that we take Cognizance of, terminating only in 
the alteration of ſome ſenſible Qualiries, in thoſe Subjects, on which they 
operate, and fo making them exhibit to us new ſenſible /deas, therefore 
it is, that I have reckoned theſe Powers amongſt the {ſimple /Jeas, which 
make the complex ones of the ſorts of Subſtances ; though theſe Powers 
conſidered in themſelves, are truly complex /deas. And in this loofer 
ſenſe, I crave leave to be underſtood, when I name any of theſe Poten- 
tialities amorgſt the ſimple Ideas, which we recollett in our Minds,when 
we think of particular Subſtances. For the Powers that are ſeverally in 
them, are neceſlary to be conſidered, if we will have true diſtin Notions 
of Subſtances. | 

$. 8. Nor are we to wonder, that Powers make a great part of our com- 
plex Ideas of Subſtances ; ſince their ſecondary Qualities are thoſe,which 
in moſt of them ſerve principally to diſtinguiſh Subſtances one from ano- 
ther, and commonly make a conſiderable part of the complex ea of the 
ſeveral ſorts of them. For our Senſes failing us, in the diſcovery of the 
Bulk, Texture, and Figure of the minute parts of Bodies, on which their 
real Conſtitutionsand Differences depend,we are fain to makeuſe of their 
ſecondary Qualities, as the characteriſtical Notes and Marks, whereby 
to frame 7deas of them in our Minds, and diſtinguiſh them one from 
another. All which ſecondary Qualities, as has been ſhewn, are nothing 
but bare Powers. For the Colour and Taſte of Pm: are, as well as its 
ſoporifick or anodyne Virtues,meer Powers depending on its primary Qua» 
lities, whereby it is fitted to produce different Operations, on different 
parts of our Bodies. 


Three ſorts of 0.9. The Ideas that make our complex ones of corporeal Subſtances, are of 
Ideas make our theſe three ſorts. Firf?, The /deas of the primary Qualities of things, which 


complex ones 


of Subſtances. 


are diſcovered by our Senſes, and are in them even when we perceive 
them not, ſuch are the Bulk, Figure, Number, Situation, and Motion 
of the Parts of Bodies, which are really in them, whether we perceive 
them or no. Secondly, The ſenfible ſecondary Qualities, which depend- 
ing on theſe, are nothing but the Powers, thoſe Subſtances have to pro- 
duce ſeveral eas inus by our Senſes; which 7deas are not in the things 
themſelves, otherwiſe than as any thing is in its Cauſe. . 7hirdly, The 
aptneſs we conſider in any Subſtance, to give or receive ſuch alterations 
of primary Qualities, as that the Subſtance ſo altered, ſhould produce in 
us different /deas from what it did before, theſe are called ative and paf- 
ſive Powers : All which Powers, as far as we have any Notice or Notion 
of them, terminate only in ſenſible ſimple eas ; for whatever alrera- 
tion a Load-ſtone has the Power to make in the minute Particles of Iron, 
we ſhould have no Notion of any Power it had at all to operate on Iron,did 
not its ſenſible Motion diſcover it; and I doubt not but rhere are a thouſand 
Changes, that Bodies we daily handle, have a Power to cauſe in one ano- 
ther, which we never ſuſpect, becauſe they never appear in ſenſible cffes. 
d. 1G. Fowers 
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d 10. Powers therefore, juſtly make a great part of our complex Ideas of The now ſc 
Subſtances. He, that will examine his complex 7dea of Gold, will find (c- _— Sn 
veral of its /deas, that make it up, to be only Powers, as the Power of be- A FI 
ing melted, but of keeping its weight in the Fire, of being diſſolved in Ag. 4Ppear, if we 
Regia, are 1deas, as neceſſary to make up our complex 7dea of Gold, as « way ®iſeovey 
its Colour and Weight ; which it duly conſidered, are alſo nothing but one: Y their 
different Powers. For to ſpeak truly, Yellownels is not actually in Gold ; 2 Parts. 
but is a Power in Gold, to produce that ea in us by our Eyes,when pla- 
ced ina due Light ; and the Heat, which we cannot leave out of our 1dea 
of the Sun, is no more really in the Sun, than the white Colour it intro- 
duces intro Wax, Theſe are both equally Powers in the Sun, operating 
by the Motion and Figure of its inſenfible Parts, fo on a Man, as to make 
him have the /dea of Heat; and ſoon Wax, as to make it capable to 
produce in a Man the /dea of White. 


$. 11. Had we Senſes acute enough to diſcern the minute particles of __ now ſecon- 
Bodies,and the real Conſtitution on which their ſenſible Qualities depend, — 1 >—ro_ 


I doubt not but they would produce quite difterent /deas in us ; and that would diſap- 
which is now the yellow Colour of Gold, would then diſappear, and in- 2*7, #7 ”* 
ſtead of it we ſhould ſee an admirable Texture of parts of a certain Size == vong 
and Figure. This Microſcopes plainly diſcover to us ; for what to our 9125 of their 
naked Eyes produces a certain Colour, is by thus augmenting the acute. 7 914 
nels of our Senſes, diſcovered to be quite a different thing ; and the thus 
altering, as it were, the proportion of the Bulk of the minute parts of a co- 
loured Object to our uſual Sight, produces difterent /deas from what it 
did before. Thus Sand, or pounded Glaſs, which is opaque, and white 
to the naked Eye, is pellucid in a Microſcope ; and a Hair ſeen this way, 
loſes its former Colour, and isin a great meaſure pellucid, with a mixture 
of ſome bright ſparkling Colours, ſuch as appear from the refration of 
Diamonds, and other pellucid Bodies. Blood to the naked Eye appears 
all red ; but by a good Microſcope, wherein its leſſer parts appear, ſhews 
only ſome few Globules of Red, ſwimming in a pellucid Liquor; and how 
theſe red Globules would appear, it Glaſſes could be found, that yet could 
magnifte them x0co, or x0000 times more, 1s uncertain. | 

d. 12. The infinite wiſe contriver of us, and all things about us, hath o4- F:cutces | 
fitred our Senſes, Faculties, and Organs, to the conveniences of Life, and 9 Diſcovery 
the Buſineſs we bave todo here. We are able,by our Senſes, to know, and or _—_ 
diſtinguiſh things ; and to examine them fo far, as to apply them to our ”— 
Uſes, and ſeveral ways accommodate the Exigences of this Life. We 
have inſight enough into their admirable Contrivances, and wonderful 
Eftects, to admire, and magnifie the Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs of 
their Author. Such a Knowledge as this, which is ſuited to our preſent 
Condition, we want not Faculties to attain. But it appears not, that God 
intended,we ſhould havea perſe&,clear,and adequate Knowledge of them : 
that perhaps is not in the Comprehenſion of any finite Being. We are 
ſurnithed with Faculties (dull and weak as they are) to diſcover enough 
in the Creatures, to lead us to the Knowledge of the Creator, and the 
Knowledge of our Duty ; and we are fitted well enough with Abllities,o 
provide tor the Conveniences of living. Theſe are our Buſineſs in this 
World : But were our Senſes altered, and made much quicker anc acuter, 
the appearance and outward Scheme of things would have quite another 
Face to us ; and I amapt to think, would be inconſiſtent with our Being, 
or at leaſt well-being in this part of the Univerſe we inhabit. He thar 
conſiders, how little our Conſtitution is able to bear a remove into parts of 
Els Air, not much higher than that we commonly breath in,will have rea- 
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ſon tobe ſatisfied, that in this Globe of Earth allotted for our Manſion, the all- 
wiſe Architect has ſuited our Organs, and the Bodies, that are to aftc& 
them,one to another. If our Senſe of Hearing were but rooo times quick- 
er than it is, how would a perpetual noiſe diſtract us ? And we ſhould in 
the quieteſt Retirement, be leſs able to fleep or meditate, than in the mid- 
dle of a Sea-fight. Nay, if that moſt inſtructive of our Senſes, Seeing, were 
in any Man 1000,or 100000 more acute than 1t 15 now by the beſt Micro- 
ſcope,he would ſee things £000 or 100000 leſs than he does now, and 
ſo come nearer the Diſcovery of the Texture and Motion of the minute 
Parts of corporeal things ; and in many of them, probably get 7deas of 
their internal Conſtirutions : But then he would be in a quite different 
World from other People : Nothing would appear the ſame to him, and 
others: The viſible [eas of every thing would be different, So that I 
doubt, Whether he, and thereſt of Men, could diſcourſe concerning the 
ObjeQs of Sight; or have any Communication about Colours, their ap- 
pearances being ſo wholly difterent. And, perhaps, fuch a quickneſs and_ 
tenderneſs of Sight could notendure bright Sun-ſhine,or ſo much as open 
Day-light ; nor take in but a very ſmall part ofany Object at once, and 
that too only at a very near diſtance. And if by the help of ſuch Micro- 3 
ſcopical Eyes, (if I may fo call them, ) a Man could penetrate farther than 3 
ordinary into the ſecret Compoſition, and radical Texture of Bodies, he 9g 
would not make any greatadvantageby the change,if ſuch an acute Sight ; 
would not ſerve to conduct him to the Market and Exchange ; If he could 
not ſee things, he was to avoid, at a'convenient diſtance ; nor diſtinguiſh 
things he had to do with, by thoſe ſenſible Qualities others do. He that 
was ſharp-ſighted enoughto ſee the Configuration of the minute Particles 
of the Spring of a Clock, and obſerve upon what peculiar Structure and 
Impulſe its elaſtick Motion depends, would no doubt diſcover ſomething 
very admirable - Bur if Eyes fo framed, could not view at once the Hand, 
and the Characters of the Hour-plate, and thereby at a diſtance ſee what 
a-Clock it was, their Owner could not be much benefited by that acute- 
neſs ; which, whilſt it diſcovered the ſecret contrivance of the Parts of 
the Machin, made him loſe its uſe. 
Conjeflure a- Y.13. And here give me leave to propoſe an extravagant conjecture of 
bout Spirits. rine, viz. That fince we have ſome Reaſon, (if there be any Credit to 
| be given to the report of things,that our Philoſophy cannot account for, ) 
to imagine,that Spirits can aſſume to themſelves Bodies of different Bulk, 
Figure, and Conformation of Parts. Whether one great advantage ſome of 
them have over us, may not lie in this, that they can ſo frame, and ſhape 
to themſelves Organs of Senfation or Perception, as to ſuit them to their 
preſent Deſign, and the Circumſtances of the Object they would conſi- 
der. For how much would that Man exceedall othersin Knowledge, who 
had but the Faculty ſo to alter the Structure of his Eyes, that one Senſe, 
as to make it capable of all the ſeveral degrees of Viſion, which the af- 
ſiſtance of Glaſſes (caſually at firſt light on) has taught us to conceive 2 
What wonders would he diſcover, who could fo fit his Eye to all forts of 
Objects, as to fee when he pleaſed, the Figure and Motion of the minute 
Particles in the Blood, and other juices of Animals, as diſtindly as he does 
at other times the ſhape and motion of the Animals themſelves. But to . 
us in our preſent State,unalterable Organs,fo contrived, as to diſcover the 
Figure and Motion of the minute parts of Bodies, whereon depend thoſe 
ſenlible Qualities, we now obſerve in them, would, perhaps, be of noad- 
vantage. God has no doubt made us ſo, as1s beſt for us in our preſent 
Condition. He hath fitted us for the Neighbourhood of the Bodies, that | 
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ſurround us, and we have to do with : And though we cannot by the 
Faculties we have, attain to a perfect Knowledge of Things ; vet they 
will ſerve us well enough for thoſe ends above-mentioned, which are 
our great Concernment. I beg my Reader's Pardon, for laying before 
him 1o wild a Fanſte, concerning the ways of Perception in Beings above 
us : But how extravagant ſoever it be, I doubt whether we can imagine 
any thing about the Knowledge of Angels, bur after this manner, tome 
way or other, in proportion to what we find and obſerve in our ſelves. 
And though we cannot bur allow, that the infinite Power and Wiſdom 
of God, may frame Creatures with a thouſand other Faculties, and ways 
5 of perceiving things without them,than what we have: Yet our Thoughts 
; can go no farther than our own, ſo impoſſible it 1s for us to enlarge our 
very Gueſles, beyond the /deas received from our own Senfation and 
Retieftion. The Suppoſition at leaſt, that Angels do ſometimes af- 
ſume Bodies, need not {ſtartle us, fince ſome of the moſt ancient, and 
molt learned Fathers of the Church, ſeemed to believe, that they had 
Bodies : And this is certain, that their ſtate and way of Exiſtence is un- 
known to us. ; 

Q. 14. But toreturn to the Matter in Hand, the /Jeas we have of Sub- Complex Ideas 
ſtances ; and the ways we come by them, I ſay our Ideas of Subſtances 7 S*Yſancer. 
are nothing elſe but a Colletion of a certain number of ſimple Ideas, confi= + 
dered as united in one thing. Theſe 7deas of Subſtances, though they are 
commonly called {imple Apprehenſions, and the Names of them ſimple 
Terms ; yet in effect, are complex and compounded. Thus the 7dea 
which an ZErg/i/h-man ſignifies by the Name Swan 1s white Colour, 
long Neck, red Beak, black Legs, and whele Feet, and all theſe of a 
: certain ſize, with a power of ſwimming in the Water, and making a cer- 

; tain kind of Noiſe, and, perhaps, to a Man, who has long obſerved thoſe 
2 _ -_ Birds, ſome other Properties, which all terminate in ſenſible ſim- 
ple /deas. 

d. 15. Beſides the complex 7Jeas we have of material ſenſible Subſtan- Idea «f /pir:- 
ces, of which I have laſt ſpoken, by the ſimple /deas we have taken from 744! Suan- 
thoſe Operations of our own Minds, which we experiment daily in our ;f 44h, $44- 
ſelves, as Thinking, Underſtanding, Willing, Knowing, and power of be- flares. 
ginning Motion, G&c. co-exiſting in ſome Subſtance, we are able to frame 
the complex Idea of a Spirit. And thus by putting together the 7deas of 
Thinking, Perceiving, Liberty, and Power of moving themſelves and 
other things, we have as clear a perception, and notion, of immaterial 
Subſtances, as we have of material. For putting together the /Jeas of 
Thinking and Willing, or the power of moving or quieting corporeal 
Motion, joined to Subſtance, of which we have no diſtin /dea, we have 
the /dea of Spirit ; and by putting together the eas of coherent ſolid 
parts, and a power of being moved, joined with Subſtance, of which like- 
wiſe we have no poſitive /dea, we have the /dea of Matter. The one is as 
clear and diſtinct an 7dea, as the other : The /dea of Thinking,and mo- 
ving a Body, being as clear and diſtin& /deas, as the /deas of Extenſion, 

Solidity, and being moved. For our 7dea of Subſtance,is equally obſcure, | 
or none at all, in both; it is but a ſuppoſed, I know not what, to ſupport 
thoſe /deas, we call Accidents. 

d. 15. By the complex 7dea of extended, figured, coloured, and all No Idea of ab- 
other ſenfible Qualities, which is all that we know of it, we are as pak trac Suo- 
{rom the /dea ot the Subſtance of Body, as if we knew nothing at all : | 
Nor alter all the acquaintance and familiarity, which we imagine we hate 


with Matter, and the many Qualities Mew aflure themſelves they pe: - 
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ceive and know in Bodies, will it, perhaps, upon examination be found, 


that they have any more, or clearer, primary Ideas belonging to Body, than 


they have belonging to Spirit. | EG 
The Coheſion d.. 17. The primary Ideas we have peculiar to Body, as contradiſtingui- 
of ſolid Parts, ſhed to Spirit, are the cohe(1on of ſolid, and conſequently ſeparable parts, 
wy zmpulſe, ad a power of communicating Motion by impulſe, Theſe, I think, are the 
Ideas of Body. original /deas proper and peculiar to Body : for Figure is but the conſe- 
quence of finite Extenſion. 
Thinking and &, 18. The Ideas we have belonging, and peculiar to Spirit, are Think- 
Mororty, the ;,, and Will, or a power of putting Body into motion by Thought, and, 
pramary Ideas &» 416 , , 
of Spire. Whichis conſequent to it, Liberty. For as Body cannot but communi- 
cate its Motion by impulſe, to another Body, which it meets with at reſt; 
ſo the Mind can put Bodies into Motion,or forbear, to do ſo,as it pleaſes. 
The 7deas of Exiſtence, Duration, and Mobility, are common to them 
both. | 
Spirits capa- &. x9. There is no reaſon why it ſhould be thought ſtrange, that 1 
ble of Motion. rake Mobility belong to Spirit : For having no other 7dea of Morion,but 
change of diſtance, with other Beings, that are conſidered as at reſt; and 
finding that Spirits, as well as Bodies, cannot operate, but where they 
are; and that Spirits-do operate at ſeveral times in ſeveral places, I can- 
not but attribute change of place to all finite Spirits : (for of the infinite 
Spirit, I ſpeak not here.) For my Soul being a real Being, as well as my 
Body, is certainly as capable of changing dittance with any other Body, 
or Being, as Body it ſelf; and fo is capable of Motion. And if a Mathema- 
tician can conſider a certain diſtance,or a change of that diſtance between 
two Points; one may certainly conceive a diſtance, and a change of di- 
ſtance between two Spirits; and ſo conceive their Motion, their ap- 
proach, or removal, one from another. 
d. 20. Every one finds in himſelf, that his Soul can rhink, will, and 
operate on his Body, in the place where that is ; but cannot operate on 
a Body, orin a place, an hundred Miles diſtant from it. No body can 
imagine, that his Scul can think, or move a-Body at Oxford, whilſt he is 
at London ; and cannot but know, that being united to his Body, it con- 
ſtantly changes place all the whole Journey, between Oxford and Lon- 
don,as the Coach, or Horſe, does that carries him ; and, I think, may be 
faid to be truly all that while in motion : Or if that will not be allowed 
to afford us a clear /4ea enough of its motion, its being ſeparated from 
the Body in death, I think, will : For to conſider it as going out of the 
Body, or leaving it, and yet to have no /dea of its motion, ſeems to me 
impolllble. | 
Spirits "capa= 4.21. If it befaid by any one, that it cannot change place, becauſe it 
ble of Motion. hath none, for Spirits are not i» Loco, but gþi ; I ſuppoſe that way of 
ralking, will not now be of much weight to many, in an Age that is not 
much diſpoſed to admire, or ſuffer themſelves to be deceived,by ſuch un- 
intelligible ways of ſpeaking, Bur if any one thinks there is any ſenſe in 
that diſtinion, and applicable to our preſent purpoſe, I deſire him to put 
it into intelligible Engliſh ; and then from thence draw a reaſon to ſhew, 
that Spirits are not capable of Motion. Indeed, Motion cannot be attri- 
buted to GOD, not becauſe he is a Spirit, but becauſe he is an Infinite 
Spirit. 
Idea of Soul , "26 Let us compare then our complex 7dea of Spirit, with our com- 
and BY plex /dea of Body, and ſee whether there be any more obſcurity in one, 
paret* thanin the other, and in which moſt. Our /4ea of Body, as I think, is 
an extended ſolid Subſtance, capable of communicating Motion by im- 
pulſe : 
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pulſe : and our /dea of our Souls, is of a Subſtance that thinks, and has a 
power of exciting Motion in Body, by Will, or Thought. Theſe, I think, 
are our complex Ideas of Sou! and Body, as contra-diſtingniſhed : and now 
let us examine which has moſt obſcurity in it, and difficulty to be appre- 
hended. I know that People, whoſe Thoughts are immerſed in Matter, 
and have fo ſubjected their Minds to their Senſes, that they ſeldom reflect 
on any thing beyond them, are apt to ſay, they cannot comprehend a 
thinking thing, which, perhaps, is true : But I affirm, when they conſt- 
der it well, they can no more comprehend an extended thing. 

Q. 23. If any one ſays, he knows not what tis thinks in him; hemeans, covefon of (6- 
he knows not what the ſubſtance is of that thinking thing : No more, {#4 Parts in 
fay I, knows he what the ſubſtance is of that ſolid thing. Farther, if he 257 #54 
ſays he knows not how he thinks ; 1 anſwer, Neither knows he how he ea, as Think: 
is extended ; how the ſolid parts of Body are united, or cohere together #2 # Sex!. 
to make Extenſion. For though the preſſure of the Particles of Air, may 
account for the cohefion of ſeveral parts of Matter, that are groſler than 
the Particles of Air, and have Pores leſs than the Corpuſcles of Air ; yet 
the weight, or preſſure, of the Air, will not explain, nor can be a cauſe 
of the coherence of the Particles of Air themſelves. And if the preſſure 
of the Fther, or any ſubtiler Matter than the Air, may unite, and hold 
faſt together, the parts of a Particle of Air, as well as other Bodies ; yet 
it cannot make Bonds for it ſelf, and hold together rhe parts, that make 
up every the leaſt corpuſcle of that materia ſubtilis. So that that Hypo- 
theſis, how ingeniouſly ſoever explained, by ſhewing, that the parts of 
ſenſible Bodies are held together, by the preſſure of other external inſen- 
ſible Bodies, reaches not the parts of the Fther it ſelf; and by how much 
the more evident it proves, that the parts of other Bodies are held toge- 
ther, by the exrernal preſſure of the Fther ; and can have no other con- 
ccivable cauſe of their cohefion and union, by ſo much the more it leaves 
us in the dark, concerning the coheſion of the parts of the Corpuſcles of 
the ther it ſelf : which we can neither conceive without parts, they 
being Bodies, and diviſible, nor yet how their parts cohere,they wanting 
that cauſe of coheſion, which is given of the cohefion of the parts of all 
other Bodies. | 

. 2.4. But in truth, the preſſure of any ambient Fluid, how great ſoever, 
can be no intelligible cauſe of the cohefron of the folid parts of Matter. For 
though ſuch a preſſure may hinder the avulfion of two poliſhed Super- 
ficies, one from another in a Line perpendicular to them, as in the Expe- 
riment of two poliſhed Marbles: Yet it can never, in the leaſt, hinder the 
ſeparation by a Motion, in a Line parallel to thoſe Superficies. Becauſe 
the ambient fluid,having a tall liberty to fucceed in each point of Space; 
diſerted by a lateral motion, reſifts ſach a motion of Bodies ſo joined, no 
more, than it would reſiſt the motion of that Body, were it on all ſides 
environed by that Fluid, and touched no other Body : And therefore, if 
there were no other cauſe of coheſion, all parts of Bodies muſt be eaſily 
ſeparable by ſucha lateral ſliding motion. For if the preſſure of the Xther 
be the adequate cauſe of coheſion, where-ever that cauſe operates nor, 
there can be no coheſion: And ſince ir cannot operate againſt ſuch a la- 
reral ſeparation, (as has been ſhewed,) therefore in every imaginary 
plain, interſecting any maſs of Matter, there could be no more coheſion, 
than of two polithed Superticies ; which will always, notwithſtanding 
any imaginable preſſure of a Fluid, eaſily flide one from another- ſo thar, 
perhaps, how clear an /dea ſocver we think we have of the Extenſion 
of Body, which is nothing but the coheſton of ſolid parts, he that ſhall 
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Coheſion of ſo- 


lid Parts in 


to be conceiv- 


ed, as Think- 
ing in a Soul. 


well conſider it in his Mind, may have reaſon to conclude, That *tis as 


eaſe for him to have a clear Idea, how the Soul thinks, as how Body is ex- 
zended. For ſince Body is no farther, nor otherwiſe extended, than by 
the union and coheſion of its ſolid parts, we ihall very ill comprehend 
the extenſion of Body, without underſtanding wherein conſiſts the union 
and coheſion of its parts ; which ſeems to me as incomprehenſible, as the 
manner of Thinking, and how it is performed. 

$. 25. I allow, it is uſual for moſt People to wonder, how any one 
ſhould find a difficulty in what,they think,they every day obſerve. Do 
we not ſee, will they be ready to ſay, the parts of Bodies ſtick firmly to- 
gether 2 Is there any thing more common ? And what doubt can there 
be made of it 2 And the like, I fay, concerning Thinking, and volunta- 
ry Motion: Do we not every moment experiment 1t in our ſelves ; and 
therefore can it be doubted The matter of fact is clear, I confeſs ; bur 
when we would a little nearer look into it, and conſider how it is done, 
there, I think, we are at a lofs, both in the one, and the other ; and can 
as little underſtand how the parts of Body cohere, as how we our ſelves 
perceive, or move. I would haye any one intelligibly explain to me, how 
the parts of Gold,or Braſs, (that but now in fuſion were as looſe from one 
another, as the Particles of Water, or the Sands of an Hour-glaſs,) come 
in a few moments to be ſounited, and adhere fo ſtrongly one to another, 
that the utmoſt force of Mens arms cannot ſeparate them : A conſider- 
ing Man will, I ſuppoſe, be here at a loſs, to fatisfie his own, or another 
Man's Underſtanding. | 

d. 26. The little Bodies that compoſe that Fluid, we call Water, are fo 
extremely ſmall, that I have never heard of any one, who by a Micro- 
ſcope, (and yet I have heard of ſome, that have magnified to r0000 ; 
nay, to much above 100,000 times, ) pretended to perceive their di- 
ſtint Bulk, Figure, or Motion : And the Particles of Water, are alſo ſo 
perfetly looſe one from another, that rhe leaſt force ſenſibly ſeparates 
them. Nay, if we conſider their perpetual motion, we mull allow them 
to have no coheſion, one with another: and yet let but a ſharp cold 
come, and they unite, they conſolidate, theſe little Aroms cohere, and 
are not, without great force, ſeparable. He that could find the Bonds, 
that tie theſe heaps of looſe little Bodies together fo firmly ; he that 
could make known the Cement,that makes them ſtick ſo faſt one to ano- 
ther, would diſcover a great, and yet unknown Secret : And yet when 
that was done, would he be far enough from making the extenſion of 
Body (which is the coheſion of its ſolid parts} intelligible, till he could 
ſhew wherein conſiſted the union, or conſolidation of the parts of thoſe 
Bonds, or of that Cement, or of the leaſt Particle of Matter that exiſts. 
Whereby it appears that this primary and ſuppoſed obvious Quality of 
Body, will be found, when examined, to be as incomprehenſible, as 
any thing belonging to our Minds ; and a ſolid extended Subfance, as 
hard to be conceived, as a thinking one,whatever difficulties ſome would 
raiſe againſt it. 
$. 27. For to extend our Thoughts a little farther, that preſſure,which 


Both. ar bord brought to explain the coheſion of Bodies, is as unintelligible, as the 


coheſion it ſelf. For if Matter be conſidered, as no doubt it is, finite, let 
any one ſend his Contemplation to the Extremities of the Univerſe, and 
there ſee what conceivable Hoops, what Bond he can imagine to hold 
this maſs of Matter, in ſo cloſe a preſſure together ; from whence Steel 
has its firmneſs, and the parts of a Diamond their hardneſs and indiſſolu- 
bility. If Matter be finite, it muſt have its Extremes; and there mult 
be 
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be ſomething to hinder it irom icattering aſunder. Tf to avoid this diffi- 
calty, any one will throw himſelf into the Suppoſition and Abyſs of in- 
finite Matter, let him conſider, what light he thereby brings to the co- 
heſion of Body ; and whether he be ever the nearer making it intelligj- 
ble, by reſolving it into a Suppolition, the moſt abſurd and moſt incom- 
prehenfible of all other : So far is our Extenſion of Body, /which is no- 
thing but the coheſion of ſolid parts,) from being clearer, or more di- 
ſtint, when we would enquire into the Nature, Cauſe, or Manner of it, 
than the /dea of Thinking. | 
$. 28. Another /dea we have of Body, is the power of communication C:mmmice- 
of Motion by impulſe ; and of our Souls, the power of exciring of Motion #199 0” Motion 
by Thought. Theſe /deas, the one of Body, the other of our Minds,every Dh ot 
days experience clearly furniſhes us with : But if here again we enquire qualy zn:eiic- 
how this is done, we are equally in the dark. For in the communication 8#%- 
of Motion by impulſe, wherein as much Motion is loſt to one Bedy, as is 
got to the other; which is the ordinarieſt cafe, we can have no other 
concepticn, but of the paſſing of Motion out of one Body into another ; 
which, I think, 1s as obſcure and unconceivable, as how our Minds move 
or ſtop our Bodies by Thought ; which we every moment find they do. 
The increaſe of Motion by impulſe, which is obſerved or believed ſome- 
times to happen,is yet harder to be underſtood. We have by daily expe- 
rience clear evidence of Motion produced both by impulſe, and by 
thought ; but the manner how, hardly comes within our comprehen- 
ſion ; we are equally ata loſs in both. So that however we conſider Mo- 
tion, and its communication either from Body or Spirit, the Idea which 
belongs to Spirit, is at leaſt as clear, as that, that belongs to Body. And if 
we conlider the active power of Moving, or, as I may call it, Motivity,it 
is much clearer in Spirit than Body ; ſince two Bodies,placed by one ano- 
ther at reſt, will never aftord us the /dea of a power in the one to move 
the other, but by a borrowed motion : whereas the Mind, every day, af- 
fords us /deas of an ative power of moving of Bodies ; and therefore it 
is worth our conſideration, whether active power be not the proper at- 
cribute of Spirits, and paſſive power of Matter. But be that as it will, I 
think,we have as many,and as clear 7deas belonging to Spirit, as we have 
belonging to Body, the Subſtance of each being equally unknown to us; 
and the /dea of Thinking in Spirit, as clear as of Extenſion in Body ; and 
the communication of Motion by Thought, which we attribute to Spt- 
rit, is as evident, as that by impulſe, which we aſcribe to Body. Con- 
ſtant Experience makes us ſenſible of both of theſe, though our narrow 
Underſtandings can comprehend neither. For when the Mind would 
look beyond theſe original /deas we have from Senfation, or Reflection, 
and penetrate into their Cauſes, and manner of production, we find ſtill 
it diſcovers nothing but its own ſhort-ſightedneſs. 
$. 29. To conclude, Senfation convinces us, that there are ſolid exten- 6,,mwc4. 
ded Subſtances ; _ Reflection, that there are thinking ones: Experience #:0n of Merion 
aſſures us of the Exiſtence of ſuch Beings ; and that the one hath a power by Impuſſe,\ or 
Bey: p . y Thought, & 
to move Body by 1mpulle, the other by thought ; this we cannot doubt qually intelli- 
of. Experience, I tay, every moment furniſhes us with the clear eas. gible. 
both of the one, and the other. But beyond theſe 7deas, as received 
from their proper Sources, our Faculties will not reach. If we would en- 
quite farther into their Nature, Cauſes, and Manner, we perceive not 
te Nature of Extenfion, clearer than we do of Thinking. If we would 
explain them any tarther, one 1s as eaſfie as the other ; and there is no 
morc diflicalty, to conceive how a Subſtance we know not, ſhould by 
thought 
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thought ſet Body into motion,than how a Subſtance we know not, ſhould 
by impulſe ſet Body into motion. So that we are no more able to difco- 
ver, wherein the /deas belonging to Body conſiſt, than thoſe belonging 
to Spirit. From whence it ſeems probable to me, that the ſimple /deas 
we receive from Senſation and Reflection, are the Boundaries of our 
Thoughts ; beyond which, the Mind, whatever efforts it would make, 
is not able to advance one jot : nor can it make any diſcoveries, when it 
would prie into the Nature, and hidden Cauſes of thoſe /deas. 


tdeas of Body _ I- 39+ Sothat, in ſhort, the /dea we have of Spirzt, compared with the 


and Spirit 
compared. 


Idea we have of Body, ſtands thus : The ſubſtance of 5pirit is unknown 
to us; and fo is the ſubſtance of Body, equally unknown :o us : Two pri- 
mary Qualities, or Properties of Body, viz. folid coherent parts, and 
impulſe, we have diſtinct clear 7deas of: So likewiſe we know,and have 
diſtin clear /deas of two primary Qualities, or Properties of Spirit, v/z. 
Thinking, and a power of Action ; z. e. a power of beginning,or ſtopping 
ſeveral Thoughts, or Motions. We have alſo the /deas of ſeveral Quali- 
ties inherent in Bodies, and have the clear diſtin& 7deas of them : which 
Qualities, are but the various modifications of the Extenſion of cohering 
ſolid Parts, and their motion. We have likewiſe the /deas of the ſeveral 
modes of Thinking, viz. Believing, Doubting, Intending, Fearing, Ho- 
ping ; all which, are but the ſeveral modes of Thinking. We have alſo 
the /deas of Willing, and Moving the Body conſequent to it, and witli 
the Body it ſelf too ; for, as has been ſhewed, Spirit 1s capable of Mo- 
t10n, 


The Notion of >. 3x. Laſtly, if this Notion of Spirit, may have, perhaps, ſome diffi- 


Spirit an- 
volves no more 


culties in it, not eaſte to be explained, we have thereby no more reaſon 


difficulty im to deny, or doubt the exiſtence of Spirits, than we have to deny, or 
zr, than that doubt the exiſtenceof Body : becauſe the notion of Body is cumbred with 


of Body. 


We know no- 
thing beyond 


our ſimple 
Ideas. 


ſome difficulties very hard, and, perhaps, impoſiible to be explained, or 
underſtood by us. For I would fain have inſtanced any thing in our no- 
tion of Spirit more perplexed, or nearer a Contradiction, than the very 
notion of Body includes in it; the diviſibility 2» i»f/nitam of any finite 
Extenſion, involving us, whether we grant or deny it, in confequences 
impoſſible to be explicated,or madeconſiſtent ; Conſequences that carry 
greater difficulty, and more apparent abſurdity, than any thing can fol- 
low from the Notion of an immaterial knowing ſubſtance. 
$. 32. Which we are not atal] to wonder at,fince we having but ſome 
few ſuperficial Zdeas of things, diſcovered to us only by the Senſes from 
withou:, or by the Mind, reflefting on what it experiments in it ſelf 
within, have no Knowledge beyond that, much leſs of the internal Con- 
ſtitution, and true Nature of things, being deſtitute of Faculties to attain 
it. And therefore experimenting and diſcovering in our ſelves Knowledge, 
and the power of voluntary Motion, as certainly as we experiment, or 
diſcover in things without us, the coheſion and ſeparation of ſolid Parts, 
which is the Extenfion and Motion of Bodies ; we have as much Reaſon to 
be ſatisfied with our Notion of Spirit, as with our Notion of Body; and the 
Exiſtence of the one, as well as the other. For it being, no more a contra- 
diction, that Thinking ſhould exiſt, ſeparat& and independent from Soli- 
dity ; than it is a contradiction, that Solidity ſhould exiſt ſeparate, and 
independent from Thinking, they being both but ſimple 7deas, indepen- 
dent one from another ; and having as clear and diſtinct 7deas in us of 
Thinking, as of Solidity, I know not, why we may not as well allow a. 
thinking thing without Solidity, z.e. mmaterial,to exiſt ; as afolid thing 
without Thinking, z.e. Matter, to exiſt ; efpecially fince it is no harder 
£0 
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to conceive, how Thinking ſhould exiſt without Matter, than how Mat- 
ter ſhould think. For whenſoever we would proceed beyond thefe ſimple 
7deas, we have from Senfation and Refle&tion, and dive farther into the 
Nature of Things, we fall preſently into Darkneſs and Obſcurity, Per- 
plexedneſs and Difficulties ; and can diſcover nothing farther,but our own 
Blindneſs and Ignorance. But which ever of theſe complex Zzeas be 
cleareſt, that of Body, or Spirit, this is evident, that the ſimple /deas thar 
make them up, are no other than what we have received from Senſation 
or Retleion ; and ſo is it of all our other 7deas of Subſtances, even of 
God himſelf. | | | | 

d. 33. For if we examine the /ea we have of the incomprehenſible ſu- 
preme Being, we ſhall find, that we come by it the fame way ; and that 
the complex /decas we have both of God, and ſeparate Spirits, are made 
up of the ſimple /deas,we receive from Reflefion ; vg. having from what 
we experiment in our ſelves, got the /deas of Exiſtence and Duration ; 
of Knowledge, and Power ; of Pleaſure, and Happineſs ; and of ſeveral 
other Qualities and Powers,which it is better to have,than to be without, 
when we would frame an /dea the moſt ſuitable we can to the ſupreme 
Being, we enlarge every one of thc fe with our /Zea of Infinity ; and fo 
putting them together, make our complex /dea of God. For that the 
Mind has ſuch a power of enlarging ſome of its /deas,received from Sen- 
ſation and Reflection, has been already ſhewed. 3 

d. 34. If I find, that I know ſome few things; and ſome of then, or all, 
perhaps, imperfealy, I can frame an /dea of knowing twice as many ; 
which I can double again, as often as I can add to number, and thus en- 
large my /dea of Knowledge, by extending its Comprehenſion to all 
things exiſting,or poſſible: The ſame alſo I can do of knowing them more 
perfectly ; z. e. all their Qualities, Powers, Cauſes, Conſequences, and 
Relations, &c. till all be perfetly known, that is in them, or can any 
way relate to them,and thus frame the 7dea of infinite or boundleſs Know- 
ledge: The ſame may alſo be done of Power,till we comme to that we call 
infinite ; and alſo of the Duration of Exiftence, without beginning or end ; 
and fo frame the /dea of an eternal Being: The Degrees or Extent,where- 
in we aſcribe Exiſtence, Power, Wiſdom, and all other Perfe&tion,(whitch 
wecan haveany /deas of) to that Sovereign Being, which we call God, 
being all boundleſs and infinite, we frame the beſt 7dea of him our Minds 
are capable of ; all which is done, I ſay, by enlarging thoſe ſimple /deas, 
we have taken from the Operations of our own Mirids, by reflection ; or 
by our Senſes, from exterior things, to that vaſtneſs, to which Infinity 
can extend them. . 

 $.35. Forit is Infinity, which, joined to our 7deas of Exiſtence, Power, 

Knowledge, &c. makes that complex /dea, whereby we repreſent to our 


ſelves the beſt we can,the ſupreme Being, For though in his own Eſſence, 


(which certainly we do not know,not knowing the real Eſſence of a Peb- 
ble, or a Fly, or of our own ſelves, ) God be ſimple and uncompounded ; 
yet, I think, I may fay we have no other 7dea of him,but a complex one 
of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Power, Happineſs, &c. infinite, and eternal : 


Idea of Ged, 


Idea of Gel. 


which are all diſtin& /deas, and ſome of them being relative, are again | 


compounded of others ; all which being, as has been ſhewn, originally 
got from Senſation and Refleftion, go to make up the /7dea or Notion we 
have of God. 

$. 36. This farther is to be obſerved, that there is no /dea we attribute 
to God, bating Infinity, which is not allo a part of our complex ea of 


other Spirits. Becauſe being capable of no —_ ſimple /deas, belonging 
| | [£0 


No Ideas in 
our Complex 

one of Spirits, 
but thoſe got 


fromSen'atinn 


or Refleftion. 
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to any thing but Body, but thoie which by refle&tion we receive from 
the Operation of our own Minds, we can attribute to Spirits no other, 
but what we receive from thence: And all the difference we can put be- 
tween them in our Contemplation of Spirits,is only in the ſeveral Extents 
and Degrees of their Knowledge, Power, Duration, Happineſs, &c. For 
that in our /deas, as well of Spzrits, as of other things, we are refrained 
to thoſe we receive from Senſation aud Reflefion, is evident from hence, 
that in our /deas of Spirits, how much ſoever advanced in Perfection, be- 
yond thoſe of Bodies, even to that of Infinite, we cannot yet have any 
1deaof the manner,wherein they diſcover their Thoughts one to another: 
Though we mult neceſfarily conclude, that Spirits,which are Beings,that 
have perfeter Knowledge, and greater Happineſs than we, muſt needs 
have alſo a perfefter way of communicating their Thoughts, than we 
have,whoare fain to make uſe of corporeal Signs,and particularly Sounds, 
which are therefore of moſt genera} uſe, as being the beſt, and quickeſt 
we are capable of. But of immediate Communication, having no Expe- 
.riment in our ſelves, and conſequently, no Notion of it at all, we have 
no /4ea, how Spirits, which uſe not Words, can with quickneſs;or much 
leſs, how Spirits that have no Bodies,can be Maſters of their own Thoughts, 
and communicate, or conceal them at Pleaſure, though we cannot but 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe they have ſuch a Power. 

9. 37. And thus we have ſeen, wha? kind of Ideas we have of Subſtances 
of all kinds, wherein they conſiſt, and how we come by them. From 
whence, I think, it is very evident. | 

Firſt, That all our 7deas of the ſeveral forts of Subſtances,are nothing 
but Collections of ſimple /deas,with a Suppoſition of ſomething,to which 
they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt ; though of this ſuppoſed ſome- 
thing, we have no clear diſtin&t ea at all. 

Secondly, That all the complex 7deas we have of Subſtances, are made 
up of no other ſimple eas, but ſuch, aswe have received from Senſation 
or Reflettion. So that even in thoſe, which we think, we are molt inti- 
mately acquainted with, and come neareſt the Comprehenſion of, our 
moſt enlarged Conceptions,cannot reach beyond thoſe ſimple /deas. And 
even in thoſe, which ſeem moſt remote from all we have to do with,and 
do infinitely furpaſs any thing,we can perceive in our ſelves by Refledor, 
or diſcover by Senſatzon in other things, we can attain to nothing, but 
theſe ſimple /deas, which we originally received from Sexſation,or Refle- 
ion, as is evident in the complex /deas we have of Angels, and parti- 


_ cularly of God himſelf. 


Thirdly, That moſt of the ſimple /deas,that make up our complex /deas 
of Subſtances, when truly conſidered, are only Powers, however we are 
apt to take them for poſitive Qualities ; v,g. the greateſt part of the /deas, 
that make our complex ea of Gold, are Yellowneſs, great Weight,Du- 
Ctility, Fuſibility, and Solubility, in 4g. Regia, &c. all united together 
in an unknown Sub/tratum ; all which eas, are nothing elſe,but ſoma- 
ny relations to other Subſtances ; and are not really in the Gold it ſelf, 
though they depend on thoſe real, and primary Qualities of its internal 
conſtitution, whereby it has a fitneſs, diflerently to operate, and be 
operated on by ſeveral other Subſtances. 


_ * T ” . 
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CH A P. XXIV. 
Of CollefAive Ideas of Subſtances: 


d. 1. Elides theſe complex 7deas of ſeveral ſingle Subſtances, as of ove 14s. 
Man, Horſe, Gold, Violet, Apple, &c. the Mind hath alſo com- 
plex coljedtive 1deas of Subſtances ; which I ſo call,becauſe ſuch 7deas are 
made up of many particular Subſtances conſidered together, as united in- 
to one /dea, and which ſo joined, are looked on as one ; v. g. the /dea of 
ſuch a colle&ion of Men as makean Army, though confiſting of a great 
number of diſtinct Subſtances, is as much one /deags the /dea of a Man : 
And the great collective ea of all Bodies whatſoever ſignified by the 
name World, is a5 much one ea, as the /dea of any the leaſt Particle of 
Matter in it ; it ſufficing, to the unity of any /dea, that it be conſidered 
as one Repreſentation, or Picture, though made up of never ſo many 
Particulars. | "7 | 
. 2. Theſe colleAive /deas of Subſtances, the Mind makes by its yy. 3, +4; 
power of Compoſition, and uniting ſeverally either ſimple or complex Power + um 
7deas into one, as it does,by the fame Faculty,make the complex deas of 29ing in the 
particular Subſtances, conſiſting of an aggregate of divers ſimple 7eas, _ 
united in one Subſtance : And as the Mind by putting together the re- 
peated deas of Unity, makes the colleftive Mode, or complex lea of 
any number, as a Score, or a Groſs, &c. So by putting together ſeveral 
particular Subſtances, it makes collective /deas of Subſtances, asa Troop, 
an Army, 2 Swarm, a City, a Fleet ; eachof which, every one finds, that 
he repreſents to his own Mind, by one /dea, in one view ; and fo under 
that Notion,conſiders the Things themſelves as perfeRly one,asone Ship, 
or one Atom. Nor is it harder to conceive, how an Army of ten Thou- 
ſand Men, ſhould make one /dea, than how a Man ſhould make one 
1dea ; it being as cafie to the Mind,to unite into one, the /dea of a great 
number of Men, and conſider it as one ; as it is to unite into one parti- 
cular, all the diſtin& /deas, that make up the compoſition of a Man, and 
conſider them altogether as one. | 
$. 3. Amongſt ſuch kind of colletive /deas,are to be counted moſt part 4! artificia? 
of artificial Things, at leaſt ſuch of them as are made up of diſtin& Sub- - 
ſtances: And, in truth, if we conſider all thefe colletive Zdeas aright, as deas. 
ARMY, Conſtellation, Univerſe; as they are united into ſo many 
ſingle 7deas, they are but the artificial Draughts of the Mind, bringing 
things very remote, and independent on one another, into one view, 
the better to contemplate, and diſcourſe of them, united into one conce- 
ption, and ſignified by one name. For there are no Things ſo remote, nor 
{o contrary, which the Mind cannot, by this art of Compoſition, bring; 
into one /dea, as is viſible in that ſignified by the name Z17ver/e, 
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CH A P. XXV. 
Of Relation. 


Eſides the Zdeas, whether ſimple or complex, that the Mind 
has of Things, as they are in themſelves, there are others it 
gets from their compariſon one with another. The Underſtanding, in 
the conſideration of any thing, is not confined to that preciſe Object : 
It can carry any /dea, as it were, beyond it ſelf, or, at leaſt, look be- 
yond it, to ſee how it ſtands in conformity to any other. When the 
Mind fo conſiders one thing, that it does, as it were, bring it to, and ſct 
it by another, and carry its view from one to tother : This is, as the 
Words import, Relation and Reſpet ; and the Denominations given to 
poſitive Things, intimating that ReſpeQ, and ſerving as Marks to lead 
the Thoughts beyond the Subject it ſelf denominated, to ſomething di- 
ſtin&t from it, are what we call Relatives; and the Things ſo brought 
together, Re/azed. Thus when the Mind conſiders Cajus, as ſuch a po- 
fitive Being, it takes nothing into that Zea, but what really exiſts in 
Cajus-; v.g. when I conſider him, as a Man, I have nothing in my Mind, 
but the complex 7dea of the Species, Man : So likewiſe, when I fay Cajus 
is a White Man, I have nothing but the bare conſideration of Man, who 
hath that white colour. But when I give Cajus the name Husband, T in- 
timate ſome other Perſon ; and when I give him the name /Yhrer, I in- 
timate ſome other thing ; in both caſes my Thought is led to ſomething 
beyond Cajus,and there are two things brought into conſideration. And 
ſince any Zea, whether ſimple,or complex, may be the occaſion,why the 
Mind thus brings two things together, and, as it were, takes a view of 
them at once, though ſtill conſidered as diſtin : therefore any of our 
* Zdeas, may be the foundation of Relation, as in the above-mentioned in- 
ſtance, the Contra&t, and Ceremony of Marriage with Semprozza, is the 
occaſion of the Denomination, or Relation of Husband ; and the colour 
Relatiom White, the occaſion why he is faid whiter than Free-ſtone. 
without corre- Y. 2. Theſe, and the like Relations, expreſſed by relative terms, that 
_ — m% have others anſwering them, with a reciprocal intimation, as Father, and 
panes hs JP Son ; Bigger, and Leſs ; Cauſe, and Effect, are very obvious to every one, 
and every Body at firſt ſight perceives the Relation. For Father, and 
Son ; Husband and Wife, and ſuch other correlative terms, ſeem ſo near- 
ly to belong one to another, and, through Cuſtom, do ſo readily chime, 
and anſwer one another in Peoples Memories, that upon the naming of 
either of them, the Thoughts are preſently carried beyond the Thing fo 
named ; and no body over-looks, or doubts of a Relation, where it is fo 
plainly intimated. But where Languages have failed to grye correlative 
Names, there the Relation is not always ſo eaſily taken notice of, Con- 
cubine is, no doubt, a relative Name, as well as Wite; but in Languages 
where this, and the like Words, have not a correlative term, there People 
are not ſo apt to take them to be fo, as wanting that evident Mark of 
Relation, which is between Correlatives, which ſeem to explain one ano- 
ther, and not to be able to exiſt but together. Hence it 1s, that many of 
thoſe Names, which duly conſidered, do include evident Relations, have 
been called External Denominations : But all Names, that are more than 
_ empty 
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empty founds, muſt ſignifie ſome 7dea, which is either in the thing to 
which the name 15 applied ; and then it is poſitive, and 41s looked on as 
united to,and exiſting in the Thing to which the Denomination is given; 
or clſe it ariſes from the reſpect the Mind finds in it, to ſomething di- 
ſtint from it, with which it conſiders it ; and then it includes a Rela- 


tion. 
d. 3. Another ſort of re/ative terms there is, which are not looked on Some ſeen | 


to be either relative, or ſo much as external Denominations ; wh7zch yet, Pg) abſolute 
: CS : ee” ms contain 

under the form and appearance of ſignifying ſomething abſolute in the Relations. 

Subject, do conceal a tacit, though leſs obſervable, Relation ; ſuch are the 

ſeemingly poſitive terms of Old, Great, Imperfet, &c. whereof I ſhall 

have occaſion to ſpeak more at large in the following Chapters. 

. 4- This farther may be obſerved, That the /deas of Relation, may ,,,,. ... 
be the fame in Men, who have far different 7deas of the Things that are es Som 
related, or that are thus compared ; v.g. thoſe who have far different *b_ Thwgs 
Ideas of a Man, may yet agree in the notion of a Father ; which isa no- '**** 
tion ſuperinduced to the Subſtance, or Man, and refers only to an a& of 
that thing called Man ; whereby it contributed to the Generation of one 
of his own kind, let Man be what it will. 

d. 5. The nature therefore of Relation, conſiſts in the referring,or com- Change of Re: 
paring two things, one to another ; from which compariſon,one or both lation may be 
comes to be denominated: And if either of thoſe things be removed, or _— 5 ch 
ceaſe to be, the Relation ceaſes, and the Denomination conſequent to it, Suhet. 
though the other receive in it ſelf no alteration at all ; v.g. Cajws,whom 
I con{ider to day as a Father, ceaſes to be ſo to morrow,only by the death 
of his Son, without any alteration made in himſelf ; nay, barely by the 
Mind's changing the Obje&t, to which it compares any . thing, the fame 
thing 1s capable of having contrary Denominations at the ſame time ; 
wv. 7. Cajus, compared to ſeveral Perſons, may truly be faid to be Older, 
and Younger ; Stronger and Weaker, &c. 

$. 6. Whatſoever doth, or can exiſt, or be conſidered as one thing, is Relation only 
poſitive; and ſo not only ſimple 7deas and Subſtances, but Modes alſo *#-ixe tw» 
are poſitive Beings; though the parts, of which they conliſt, are very _—__ 
often relative one to another ; but the whole together conſidered as one 
thing, and producing in us the complex 7dea of one thing ; which 7dea 
is in our Minds, as one Picture, though an aggregate of divers parts ; 
and under one name, it is a poſitive or abſolute Thing, or Zdea. Thus 
a Triangle, though the parts thereof, compared one toanother, be 7e- 
lative, yet the /dea of the whole, is a poſitive abſolute 7dea. The 
fame may be faid of a Family, a Tune, &c. for there can be no Rela- 
tion, but betwixt two Things, conſidered as two Things. There muſt 
always be in relation two eas, or Things, either in themſelves really 
ſeparate, or confidered as diſtin, and then a ground or occaſion for 
their compariſon. 

d. 7. Concerning Relation in general, theſe things may be conſt- 41 Things ca 
dered : | | pable of Re!a- 
Firſt, That there is no one thing,whether ſimple 7dea,Subſtance,Mode, 
or Relation, or Name of either of them, whzch is not capable of almoſt an 
infinite number of Confiderations,in reference to other things ; and there- 
fore this makes no ſmall part of Men's Thoughts and Words ; v. g. one 
fingle Man may at once be concerned in, and ſuſtain all theſe following 
Relations, and many more, viz. Father, brother, Son, Grandfather, 

Grandſon, Father-in-Law, Son-in-Law, Husband, Friend, Enemy, Sub- 
ject, General, Judge, Patron, Client, Profeſlor, European, Englith-man, 
ſander, 


a—— 
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Iſlander, Servant, Maſter, Poſleſlor, Captain, Superior, Inferior, Bigger, 
Leſs, Older, Younger, Contemporary, Like, Unlike,G&. to an almot in- 
finite number, he being capable of as many Relations,as there can be oc- 
caſions of comparing him to other things, in any manner of agreement, 
diſagreement, or reſpect whatſoever : For, as I faid, Relation is a way 
of comparing, or conſidering two things together ; and giving one, or 
both of them, ſome appellation from that Compariſon, and fometimes 
giving even the Relation ir ſelf a Name. 

$. 8. Secondly, This farther may be confidered concerning Relation, 


carer often, That tho it be not contained in the real exiſtence of Things, but ſome- 


than of the 


ted. 


Relations all 


thing extraneous,and ſuperinduced ; yet the /deas which relative Words 


Subjetts reia- ſtand for,are often clearer, and more diſtinct, than of thoſe Subſtances to 


which they do belong. The Notion we have of a Father, or Brother, is a 
great deal clearer, and more diſtinct, than that we have of a Man: Or, if 
you will, Paternity is a thing whereof *tis eafter to have a clear /ea, 
than of Humanity : And I can much eafier conceive what a Friend is, 
than what GOD. Becauſe the knowledge of one Action, or one ſimple 
[dea, is oftentimes ſufficient ro give me the Notion of a Relation : but to 
the knowing of any ſubſtantial Being, an accurate colleQion of ſundry 
Teas is neceſlary. A Man, if he compare two things together, can 
hardly be ſuppoſed not to know what it is, wherein he compares them - 
So that when he compares any Things together, he cannot but have a 
very clear /dea of that Relation. The deas then of Relations are capable 
at leaſt of &eing more perfett and diſtin in our Minds, than thoſe of Sub- 
ſtances : Becauſeit is commonly hard to know all the ſimple 7deas,which 
are really in any Subſtance, but for the moſt part eafie enough to know 
the ſimple /deas that make up any Relation I think on, or have a Name 
for ; v. g. comparing two Men, in reference to one common Parent, it 
is very caſe to frame the /deas of Brothers, without having yet the per- 
fe /dea of a Man. For ſignificant relative Words,as well as others,ſtand- 
ing only for /deas; and thoſe being all either ſimple, or made up of fim- 
ple ones, it ſuffices for the knowing the preciſe /dea the relative term 
{ſtands for, to have a clear conception of that, which is the foundation of 
the Relation ; which may be done without having a perfe& and clear 
1dea of the thing it is attributed to. Thus having the Notion, that one 
laid the Egg, out of which the other was hatched, I have a clear 7dea of 
the Relation of Dam and Chick, between the two Caſſtowaries in St. 
James's Park ; though, perhaps, I have but a very obſcure and imperfe&t 
[dea of thoſe Birds themſelves. | 


d. 9. Thirdly, Though there be a great number of Conſiderations, 


zerminate # wherein Things may be compared one with another, and ſo a multitude 


ſimple Ideas. 


Terms leading 
the Mind be- 
yond the Sub- 
jeft denomina- 


of Relations, yet they al terminate in, and are concerned about thoſe 
fimpte Ideas, either of Senſation or Reflection ; which I think to be the 
whole Materials of all our Knowledge. To clear this,I ſhall ſhew it in the 
molt conſiderable Relations that we have any notion of, and ſome that 
ſeem to be the moſt remote from Sexſe or Refle#ion ; which yet will ap- 
pear to have their /deas from thence, and that the Notions we have of 
them, are but certain ſimple Zdeas, and ſo originally derived from Senſe 
or Retlection. | 

d. 10. Foartbly, That Relation being the conſidering of one thing with 
another, which is extrinſical to it, it is evident, that all Words, that ne- 
ceſſarily inferr, and lead the Mind to any other /deas, than are ſuppoſed 


zed, are Rela- really to exiſt in that thing, to which the Word is applied, are re/ative 
f3F0. 


Words ; v. g. A Man Black, Merry, Thoughtful, Thirſty, Angry, Ex- 
tended; 


is, 
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tended ; theſe, and the like, are all abſolute, becauſe they neither ſignifie 
nor intimate any thing, but what does, or is ſuppoſed really to exiſt in 
the Man thus denominated : But Father, Brother, King, Husband, Blac- 
ker, Merrier, &c. are Words, which, together with the thing they deno- 
minate, imply alſo ſomething elle ſeparate and exterior to the exiſtence 
of that thing. | 
Q. 11. Having laid down theſe Premiſes concerning Relation in general (,,.;/;,; 

] ſhall now proceed to ſhew, in ſome inſtances, how all the 7Jeas we have 
of Relation are made up,as the others are,only of ſimple /Jeas; and that 
they all, how refined, or remote from Senſe ſoever they ſeem,terminate at 
laſt in ſimple /deas. I ſhall begin with the moſt comprehenſiveRelation, 
wherein all things that do, or can exiſt, are concerned , and that is the 
Relation of Cauſe and Effet. The /dea whereof, how derived from the 
two Fountains of all our Knowledge, Seſarzzon and Refledion, I ſhall in 
the next place conſider. 


CH A P. XXVI. 
Of Cauſe and Effet, and other Relations. 


$. 1. N the notice, that our Senſes take of the conſtant Vicifſitude of Fhence their 
4 Things, we cagnot but obſerve,that ſeveral particular,both Qua- Ideas gor. 

lities, and Subſtances begin to exiſt ; and that they receive this their 
Exiſtence, from the due Application and Operation of ſome other Being. 
From this Obſervation, we get our /deas of Cauſe and Efeit. That 
which produces any ſimple or complex 7Jea, we denote by the general 
Name Cauſe ; and that which is produced, . Ee. Thus finding, that 
in that Subſtance which we call Wax, Fluidity, which is a ſimple 7dez, 
that was not in it before, is conſtantly produced by the Application of 
a certain degree of Heat, we call the ſimple 7dea of Heat, in relation to 
Fluidity in Wax, the Cauſe of it ; and Fluidity the Effect. So allo find- 
ing that the Subſtance, Wood, which is a certain Colle&ion of ſimple 
1deas, fo called, will by the Application of Fire, be turned into another 
Subſtance, called Aſhes ; z. e. another complex 7/dea,confiſting of a Col- 
Ietion of fimple /deas, quite different from that complex /dea, which we 
call Wood ; we conſider Fire, in relation to Aſhes, as Cauſe, and the 
Aſhes, as Effet. So that whatever is conſidered by us, to conduce or 
operate, to the producing any particular ſimple ea, or Collection of 
ſimple /deas, whether Subſtance, or Mode, which did not before exiſt, 
hath thereby in our Minds the relation of a Cauſe, and fo is denomina- 
ted by us. 

9.2. Having thus,from what our Senſes are able to diſcover,in the Ope- @,,,.;,,, +. 
rations of Bodies on one another,got the Notion of Cauſe and Effect; viz. neration, ma- 
: Thata Cauſe is that which makes any other thing,cither ſimple 7Jea,Sub- vs 4lrera- 
ſtance,or Mode,begin to be; and an Effe& is that, which had its Begin- - 
ning from ſome other thing. The Mind finds no great difficulty,to dittin- 
guiſh the ſeveral Originals of things into two ſorts. 

Firſt, When the thing is wholly made new, fo that no part thereof 
did ever exiſt before ; as when a new Particle of Matter doth begin to 

exift, 
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exiſt, in rerum natura, Which had before no Being ; and this we call 
Creation. Bo FD | 
Secondly, When a thing is made up of Particles, which did all of them 
before exiſt, but that very thing, ſo conſtituted of pre-exiſting Particles, 
which conſidered altogether make up ſuch a Collection of ſimple /deas, 
had not any Exi/tence before, as this Man, this Egg, Roſe, or Cherry,&c. 
And this, when referred to a Subſtance, produced in the ordinary courſe 
of Nature, by an internal Principle, but ſet on work by, and received 
from ſome external Agent, or Cauſe, and working by inſenſible ways, 
which we perceive not, we call Generation; when the Cauſe is extrinſical, 
and the Effet produced by a ſenſible Separation, or juxta Poſition of di- 
ſcernible Parts, we call it Making; and ſuch areall artificial things. When 
any ſimple 7dea is produced, which was not in that Subject before, we 
call it A/teration. Thus a Man is generated, a Piture made, andeither 
of themaltered, when any new ſenſible Quality, or ſimple Zea, is produ- 
ced in either of them, which was not there before ; and the things thus 
made to exiſt, which were not there before, are Efeds ; and thoſe things, 
which operated to the Exiſtence, Cauſes. In which, and all other Caſes, 
we may obſerve, that the Notion of Cauſe and Effect, has its rife from - 
Hdeas, received by Senfation or Reflection ; and that this Relation, how 
comprehenſive foever,terminates at laſt in them. For to have the dea of 
Cauſe and Effe@, it ſuffices to conſider any ſimple Zdea, or Subſtance, as 
beginning to exiſt, by the Operation of ſome other, without knowing 
the manner of that Operation. | | 
d. 3. 7Time and Place, are alſo the Foundations of very large Relations, 
and all finite Beings at leaſt are concerned in them. But havingalready 
ſhewn 1n another Place, how we get theſe /deas, it may ſuffice here to 
intimate, that moſt of the Denominations of things, received from time, 
are only Relations ; thus,when any one ſays, that Queen F/:zabeth lived 
ſixty nine, and reigned forty five years ; theſe Words import only the 
Relation of that Duration to ſome other, and means no more but this, 
That the Duration of her Exiſtence was equal to ſixty nine,and the Dura- 
tion of her Government to forty five Annual Revolutions of the Sun ; and 
ſo are all Words, anſwering, how /ong. Again,/Vil/iam the Conqueror inva- 
ded Exg/and about the year 1070. which means this ; That taking the 
Duration from our Saviour's Time, till now, for one entire great length 
of time, it ſhews at what diſtance this Invaſion was from the two Ex- 
tremes: and ſo do all Words of time, anſwering to the Queſtion when, 
which ſhew only the diſtance of any point of time, from the Period of a 
longer Duration, from which we meaſure, and to which we thereby con- 
ſider it, as related. | 
9. 4 There are yet beſides thoſe, other Words of time, that ordinarily 
are thought to ſtand tor poſitive /4eas, which yet will, when conſidered, 
be found to be relative, ſuch as are 7oung, Old, &c. which include, and 
intimate the Relation any thing has, to a certain length of Duration, 
whereof we have the /dea in our Minds. Thus having ſetled in our 
Thoughts the /Jea of the ordinary Duration of a Man to be ſeventy years, 
when ve ſay a Man is Toung, we mean, that his Age is yet but a ſmall 
part of that which uſually Men attain to: And when we denominate him 
01d, we mean, that his Duration is run out almoſt to the end of that 
which Men do not uſually exceed. And fo 'tis but comparing the particu- 
lar Age, or Duration of this or that Man, to the /dea of that Duration 
which we have in our Minds, as ordinarily belonging to that ſort of An:- 
mals: Which is plain, in the application of theſe Names to other Things; 
: {01 
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for a Man is called Young at Twenty years, and very Young at Seven 
years old : But yeta Horſe we call old at Twenty, and a Dog at Seven 
years ; becauſe-in cach of theſe, we compare their Age to difterent /deas 
of Duration which are ſettled in our Minds, as belonging to theſe ſeveral 
forts of Animals, in the ordinary courſe of Nature. But the Sun, and 
Stars, though they have outlaſted ſeveral Generations of Men, we call 
not old, becauſe we do not know what period GOD hath ſet to that fort 
of Beings. This Term belonging properly to thoſe Things, which we 
can obſerve in the ordinary courſe of Things,by a natural decay to come 
to an end, in a certain period of time ; and ſo have in our Minds, as it 
were, a Standard, to which we can compare the ſeveral parts of their Du- 
ration ;and by the relation they bear thereunto,call them young,or old ; 
which we cannot therefore do to a Ruby, or a Diamonc, things whoſe 
uſual periods we know not. 

$. 5. The Relation alſo that things have to one another, in their Places Relations of 
and Diſtances, is very obvious to vbſerve ; as Above, Below, a Mile dj- P!ac* and Ex 
ſtant from Charing-Croſs, in England, and in London. But as in Duration, _— 
ſo in Zxten/ton and Bulk, there are ſome 7deas that are relative, which 
we ſignifie by Names, that are thought poſitive; as Greaz,and Little,are 
. truly Relations. For here alſo having, by obſervation,ſetled in our Minds 
the /deas of the Bignels of ſeveral Species of Things, from thoſe we have 
been moſt accuſtomed to, we make them.as it were,the Standards where- 
by to denominate theBulk of others. Thus we call a great Apple, ſuch 
an one as is bigger than the ordinary fort of thoſe we have been uſed 
to; and a little Horſe, ſuch an one as comes not up to the ſize of that 
1dea, which we have in our Minds, to belong ordinarily to Horſes : 
Andthar will be a great Horſe to a Welſh-man, which is but a little one 
to a Fleming ; they two having from the different Breed of their Coun-' 
tries, taken ſeveral fiz'd 7deas to which they compare, and in relation to 
which they denominate their Great, and their Little, 

Q. 6. So likewiſe Weat and Strozg, are but relative Denominations of T1 
Power, compared to ſome /dea we have, at that time, of greater or leſs + cog 
Power. Thus when we ſay a Weak Man, we mean one that has not fo and for Re- 
much Strength, or Power to move, as uſually Men have,or uſually thoſe © 
of his ſize have ; which is a comparing his Strength,to the 7dea we have 
of the uſual Strength of Men, or Men of ſuch a ſize. The like when 
we fay the Creatures are all weak Things ; Weak, there, is but a re- 
lative term, ſignifying the diſproportion there is in the Power of 
G OD, and the Creatures. And ſo abundance of Words, in ordinary 
Speech, ſtand only for Relations, (and, perhaps, the greateſt part, )which 
at firſt fight, ſeem to have no ſuch ſignification : v.g. The Ship has neceſ- 
fary Stores ; Neceſſary, and Stores, are both relative Words ; one having 
a relation to the accompliſhing the Voyage intended, and the other to fu- 
ture uſe, All which Relations, how they are confined to,and terminate 
in /deas derived from Senſation, or Reflections too obvious to need any 
Explication. ; 
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Of Identity and Diverſity. 


Wherein Iden. V. 1 Nother occafion, the mind often takes of comparing, is the 


very Being of things, when conſidering any thing as exiſting 
at any determin'd time and place, we compare it with it felt exiſting ar 


- another time, and thereon form the deas of /dentity and Diver/ity. 


When we ſee any thing to be inany place in any inſtant of time, we are 
ſure (beit what it will) that itis that very thing,and not another, which 
at that ſame time exiſts in another place, how like and undiſtinguiſhable 
ſoever it may be in all other reſpe&ts: And in this conſiſts /dentity,when 
the ZJdeas it is attributed to vary not at all from what they were that 
moment, wherein we conſider their former exiſtence, and to which we 
compare the preſent. For we never finding, nor conceiving it poſſible, 
that two things of the fame kind ſhould exiſt in the fame place at the 
fame time, we rightly conclude, that whatever exiſts any where at any 
time, . excludes all of the fame kind, and is there it ſelf alone. When 
therefore we demand, whether any thing be the fame or no, it referrs 
always to ſomething that exiſted ſuch a time in ſuch a place, which 'twas 
certain, at that inſtant, was the fame with 1t ſelf and no other : From 
whence it follows, that one thing cannot have two beginnings of Exi- 
ſtence, nor two things one beginning, it being impoſſible for two things 
of the ſame kind, to be or exiſt in the ſame inſtant, in the very ſame 
place ; or one and the ſame thing in different places. That therefore 
that had one beginning is the ſame thing, and that which had a different 
beginning in time and place from that, is not the ſame but divers. That 
which has made the Difficulty about this Relation, has been the little 
care and attention uſed in having preciſe notions of the things to which 
it is attributed. 

d. 2. We have the eas but of three forts of Subſtances ; x. God. 
2. Finite Intelligences. 3. Bodies. Firſt, God is without beginning, 
eternal, unalterable, and every where ; and therefore concerning his 
Identity, there can be no doubt. Secondly, Finite .Spirits having had 
each its determinate time and place of beginning to exift, the relation to 
that time and place will always determine to each of them its Identity 
as long as it exiſts. 

Thirdly, The fame will hold of every Particle of Matter, to which no 
Addition or Subſtraction of Matter being made, it is the fame. For 
though theſe three ſorts of Subſtances, as we term them , do not ex- 
clude one another out of the ſame place; yet we cannot conceive bur 
that they muſt neceſſarily each of them exclude any of the fame kind out 
of the ſame place: Or elſe the Notions and Names of Identity and Di- 
verſity would be in vain, and there could be no ſuch diſtintion of Sub- 
ſtances, or any thing elſe one from another. For Example, could. two 
Bodies be in the ſame place at the ſame time ; then thoſe two parcels of 
Matter muſt be one and the fame, take them great or little ; nay, all 
Bodies mult be one and the fame. For by the fame reaſon that rwo par- 
ricies of Matter may be in one place, all Bodies may be in one place : 
Which, when it can be ſuppoſed, takes away the diſtinction of Identity 
andDiverſity, of one and more, and renders it ridiculous. But it being 
2 COn- 
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a contradiction, that two or more ſhould be one, Identity and Diverſity 
are relations and ways of comparing well tounded, and ot uſe to the Un- 
derſtanding. All other things being but Modes or Relations ultimately 
terminated in Subſtances, the Identity and Diverſity of each particular 
Exiſtence of them too will be by the ſame way determined : Only as to 
things whoſe Exiſtence is in ſucceſſion, ſuch as are the Actions of finite 
Beings, v. gz. Motion and Thought, both which 'conſiſt in a:continued 
train of Succeſſion, concerning their Diverſity there can be no queſtion : 
Becauſe each periſhing the moment it begins, they cannot exiſt in dit- 
ferent times or in different places, as permanent Beings can at different 
times exiſt in diſtant places; and therefore no motion or thought con- 
ſidered asat different times can be the ſame, each part thereot having a 


different beginning of Exiſtence. 
$. 3. From what hasbeen faid, 'tis eaſie to diſcover, what 1s fo much Principium | 


enquired after, the prixcipium [udividuationis, and that 'tis plain is Ex- 3 uatio: 
iſtence it ſelf, which determines any fort of Being to a particular time 
and place incommunicable to two Beings of the fame kind. This though 
it ſeems eaſier to conceive in ſimple Subſtances or Modes; yet when re- 
fletted on, 1s not more difficult in compounded ones, 1t care be taken to 
what it is applied; v. g. Let. us ſuppoſe an Atom, z. e. a continued 
Body under one immutable Superticies, exiſting in a determined time 
and place : tis evident, that, conſidered in any inſtant of its: Exiſtence, 
it is, in that inſtant, the ſame with it felt. For being, at that inſtant, 
what it is; and nothing elſe, it is the fame, and ſo muſt continue, as 
long as its Exiſtence is continued : for ſo long it will be the ſame, and no 
other. In like manner, if two or more Atoms be joined together into 
the ſame Maſs, every one of thoſe Atoms will be the ſame, by the fore- 
going Rule : And whilſt they exiſt united together, the Maſs, conſiſting 
of the ſame Aroms, muſt be the fame Mas, let the parts be never fo 
difterently jumbled : But if one of theſe Atoms be taken away, or one 
new one added, it 1s not the fame Maſs. In the ſtate of living Creatures, 
their Identity depends not on a Maſs of the fame Particles; but on ſome- 
thing elſe. For in them the variation of great parcels of Matter alters 
not the Identity : An Oak, growing from a Plant to a great Tree, and 
then lopp'd, is ſtill the ſame Oak: And a Colt grown up to a Horſe; 
ſometimes fat, ſometimes lean, is all the while the fame Horſe : though, 
in both theſe Caſes, there be a manifeſt change of the parts : So thar 
truly they are not either of them the fame Maſſes of Matter , 
though they be truly one of them the ſame Oak, and the other 
the ſame Horſe. The reaſon whereof is, that in theſe two caſes of 
a Maſs of Matter, and a living Body, /dextity is not applicd to the 
ſame thing. 

$. 4. We muſt therefore conſider wherein an Oak diflers from a Maſs 1dentiry ov 
of Matter, and that ſeems to me to be in this ; that the one is only the &*#«bles. 
Coheſion of Particles of Matter any how united, the other ſuch a diſpo- 
ſition of them as conſtitutes the parts of an Oak ; and ſuch an Organi- 
zation of thoſe parts, as is fit to receive, and diſtribute nourithment, ſo 
as to continue, and trame the Wood, Bark, and Leaves, &c. of an Oak, 
in which conſiſts the vegetable Lite. Thar being then one Plant, which 
has fuch an Organization of Parts in one coherent Body, partaking of 
one Common Lite, it continues to be the fame Plant, as long as it 
partakes of the ſame Life, though that Liſe be communicated to new Par- 


ticles of Matter vitally united to the living Plant, in a like continued Or- 
Aa 2 Canization, 
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ganization, conformable to that ſort of Plants. For this Organization 
being at any one inſtant in any one Colleftion of Matter, is in that 

rticular concrete diſtinguiſhed from all other, and is that individual 

ife, which exiſting conſtantly from that moment both forwards and 
backwards in the ſame continuity of infenſibly ſucceeding Parts unifed to 
the fame living Body of the Plant, it has that Identity, which makes the 
ſame Plant, during all the time, that it exiſts, one Body, united in that 
continued Organization, which is fit to convey that Common Life to all 
the Parts fo united. | 

6. 5. The Caſe is not fo much different in Brates, but that any one 
may hence ſee what makes an Animal, and continues it the ſame. 


Something we have like this in Machines, and may ſerve to illuſtrate it. 


For Example, what is a Watch 2 "Tis plain 'tis nothing but a fit Orga- 
nization, or Conſtruction of Parts, to a certain end, which, when a ſuffi- 
cient force is added to it, it is capable to attain. If we would ſuppoſe 


| this Machine one continued Body, all whoſe organized parts were 


Identity of 
Man. 


Identity ſui- 
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repair'd, increas'd or diminiſh'd, by a conſtant Addition or Separation 
of inſenſible Parts, with one Common Life, we ſhould have ſomething 
very much like the Body - of an Animal, with this difference, That the 
fitneſs of the Organization and the Motion wherein Life conſiſts, begin 

her, the Motion coming from within ; but in Machines the force, 
coming ſenſibly from without, 1s often away, when the Organ is in or- 


der, and well fitted to receiveit. 


d. 6. This alſo. ſhews wherein the Identity of the fame Man conſiſts ; 
viz. in nothing but a participation of the ſame continued Life, by 
conſtantly fleeting Particles of Matter, in ſucceſſion vitally united to 
the ſame organized Body. He that ſhall place the 7dentity of Man in 
any thing elfe, but like that of other Animals in one fitly organized Body 
taken in any one inſtant, and from thence continued under one Or- 
ganization of Life in feveral ſucceſſively fleeting Particles of Matter, 
united to it, will find it hard, to make an Zmdiryo, one of Years, 
mad, and ſober , the fame Man, by any Suppoſition , that will not 
make it poſſible for Seth, {ſmael, Socrates, Pilate , St. Auſtin, and 
Ceſar Borgia to be the fame Man. For if the /dextiry of Soul alone 
makes the fame Man, and there be nothing in the Nature of Mat- 
ter, why the fame individual Spirit may not be united ro different Bodies, 
it will be poſſible, that thoſe Men, living in diſtant Ages, and of 
different Tempers , may have been the fame Man : Which way of 
ſpeaking muſt be from a very ſtrange uſe of the Word May, applied 
to an /dea, out of which Body and Shape is excluded : And that 
way of ſpeaking would agree yet worſe with the Notions of thoſe 
Philoſophers, who allow of Tranſmigration, and are of Opinion that the 
Souls of Men may, for their Miſcarriages be detruded into the Bodies 
of Beaſts, as fit Habitants and Organs ſuited to the ſatisfaction of 
their Brutal Inclinations. But yet I think no body, could he be ſure 
that the Soul of Ze/zogabalus were in one of his Hogs, would yet fay 
that Hog were a Man or Heliogabalus. 

S. 7. ris not therefore Unity of Subſtance that comprehends all 
forts of 7dentity, or will determine it in every Caſe: But to con- 
ceive, and judge of it aright, we muſt conlider what 7zea the 
Word it is applied to ſtands for : It being one thing to be the ſame 
Subſtance, another the fame Mar, and a third the ſame Perſon. If 
Perſon, Man, and Subffanxce, are three Names itanding for ee 
difterent 
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difterent 7deas ; for fuch as is the Zea belonging to that Name; 
ſuch muſt be the gentry : Which if it had been a little more care- 
fully attended ro, would poflibly have prevented a great deal 
of that Confuſion, which often occurrs about this Matter, with no 
ſmall ſeeming Difficulties ; eſpecially concerning Per/oud! [den- 
tity, Which therefore we ſhall in the next place a little con- 
ſider. 


$. 8. An Animal is a living organized Body ; and conſequently, $"* Me" 


the ſame Animal, as we . have obſerved, is the fame continued Life 

communicated to different Particles of Matter, as they happen ſuc- 

ceſſively to be united to that organiz'd living Body : and that our No- 

tion of a Max, whatever is talked of other definitions, is but of a par- - 
ticular fort of Animal, I doubt not. Since I think I may be confident; 

that whoever ſhould ſee a Creature of his own Shape and Make, though 

it had no more reaſon all its Life, than a Cat or a Parret, would call him 

{till a Max ; or whoever ſhould hear a Cat or a Parret diſcourſe Reaſon 

and Philoſophize, would call or think it nothing bur a Car or a 

Parret ; and ſay, the one was a dull irrational Max, and the other a 

bes Aragy rational Parret. For I preſume 'tis not the /dea of a 

thinking or rational Being alone, that makes the /dea of a Max in 

molt People's Senſe ; but of a Body ſo and fo ſhaped joined to it ; and if 
that be the /dea of a May, the fame ſucceſſive Body not ſhifted all at 

once, mult as well as the fame immaterial Spirit go to the making of 

the fame Mars. 


9. 9. This being premiſed to find wherein perſonal Identity conſiſts, Perſonal 1de#3 


we mult conſider what Perſon ſtands for ; which, I think, is a think- #- 
ing, intelligent Being, that has reaſon and refleion, and can conſider - 
it ſelf as it ſelf, the ſame thinking thing in difterent times and places ; 
which it does only by that conſciouſneſs, which is inſeparable from 
thinking, and as it ſeems to me eſlential to it : It being impoſſible for 
any one to perceive, without perceiving , that he does perceive. 
When we ſee, hear , ſmell, taſte, feel, meditate, or will any 
thing, we know that we do ſo. Thus it is always as to our preſent 
Senſations and Perceptions: And by this every one is to himſelf, 
that which he calls ſe/f: It not being conſidered in this caſe, whe- 
ther the fame ſelf be continued in the fame, or divers Subſtances. 
For ſince conſciouſneſs always accompanies thinking, and 'tis that, 
that makes every one be, what he calls /e/f; and thereby diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf from all other thinking things, in this alone conſiſts perſona! 
Identity, 2. e. the fameneſs of a rational Being : And as far as this 
conſciouſneſs can be extended backwards to any paſt Action or 
Thought, ſo far reaches the Identity of that Per/on ; it is the fame 
ſelf now it was then ; and 'tis by the fame /e/f with this prefent one 
that now refles on it, that that Action was done. 


9. 10. But it is farther enquird, whether it be the ſame Identical Conſtiouſneſt 


Subſtance. This few would think they had reaſon to doubt of , if 
theſe Perceptions , with their conſciouſneſs, always remain'd preſent 
in the Mind, w hereby the fame thinking thing would be always con- 
ſcioully preſent, and as would be thought evidently the fame to it 
ſelf. But that which ſeems to make the difficulty, is this, that this 
conſciouſneſs, being interrupted always by fergetfulneſs, there being 
no moment of our Lives whereint we have the whole train of all our 
paſt Actions before our Eyes in one view : But even the beſt — 
ofing, 
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loſing the ſight of_ one part whilſt they are viewing another ; and 
we ſometimes, and that the greateſt part of our Lives, not reflecting : 
on our paſt ſelves, being intent on our preſent Thoughts, and in found 
ſleep, having no Thoughts at all, or at leaſt none with that conſci- 
ouſneſs which remarks our waking Thoughts. Ifay in all theſe caſes, 
our conſciouſneſs being interrupted , and we loſing the ſight of our 
paſt ſelves, doubts are raiſed whether we are the fame thinking thing ; 
z. e. the ſame ſubſtance or no. Which: however reaſonable, or unrea- 
ſonable , concerns not- perſonal Identity at all. The Queſtion being 
what makes the ſame Perſox, and not whether it be the ſame Identical 
Subſtance which always thinks in the ſame Per/o», which in this caſe 

.. matters not at all, Different Subſtances, by the ſame conſciouſneſs 
(where they do partake in it) being united into one Perſon ; as well 
as different Bodies, by the fame Life are united into one Animal, whoſe 
Tdentity is preſerved, in thar change of Subſtances, by the unity of 
one continued Life. For it being. rhe ſame conſciouſneſs that makes 
a Man be himſelf to himſelf, perſonal 7dentity depends on that only, 
whether it be annexed only to one individual Subſtance, or can be 
continued in a ſucceſſion of ſeveral Subſtances. For as far as any in- 
telligent Being can repeat the Zea of any paſt Action with the fame 
conſciouſneſs it had of it at firſt, and' with the ſame conſciouſneſs it 
has of any preſent Action ; ſo far it is the ſame per/ona/ ſelf. For it 
is by the conſciouſneſs it has. of its preſent Thoughts and Actions, that 
it is /e/f to it ſe/f now, and fo will be the ſame ſe/f as far as the fame 
conſciouſneſs can extend to: Actions paſt or to come ; and would be 
by diſtance of Time, or change of Subſtance, no more two Perſons 
than a Man be two Men, by wearing other Cloths to Day than he did 
Yeſterday, with a long or ſhort ſleep between : The ſame conſciouſneſs 
uniting thoſe diſtant Actions into the fame Perſon whatever Subſtances 
contributed to their Production. | 

Perſonal 1den- YV. 11+ That this is ſo, we have ſome kind of Evidence in our 

tity in change very Bodies, all whoſe Particles, whilſt vitally united to- this ſame 

of Subſtances. thinking conſcious ſelf, ſo that we feel when they are touchd, and 
are aftected by, and conſcious of good-or harm that happens to them, 
area part of our ſelves; z. e. of our thinking conicious ſelf. Thus the 
Limbs of his Body is to every one a part of himſelf: He ſympathizes, 
and 'is concerned for them. Cut off an hand, and thereby ſeparate 
it from that conſciouſneſs, we had of its Heat, Cold, and other Af- 
fectiong; and it is then no longer a part of rhat which is himſelf, 
any more than the remoteſt part of Matter. Thus we fee the Sub- 
ſtance , whereof perſonal ;ſelf conſiſted at one time, may be varied at 
another-, without. the change of perſonal /denrity : There being no 
Queſtion about ' the ſame Perſon though the Limbs, which but now 
were a part of it, be cut off. | 
d. r2. But the Queſtion is , whether if the ſame Subſtance which 
thinks, be changed, it can be the ſame Perſon, or remaining the ſame, 
it can be Cifterent Perſons. | | 

Wetter ip And to this I anſwer firſt, this can be no Queſtion at all to 

the »chanze of thoſe win place Thought in a purely material , animal , Conſtitu- 

ehingrg Su- tion, void .of Spirit. For , whether their Suppofition be true or 

_ no, Tis plain they conceive perſonal Identity preſerved in ſome- 

thing elſe than Identity of Subſtance ; as animal Identity 1s pre- 
ſerved in {dentity of Life, and not of Subſtance. And _—_—_ 
thoſe 
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thoſe, who place thinking in an immaterial Subſtance only , be- 
fore they can come to deal with theſe Men, muſt ſhew why per- 
ſonal Identity cannot be preſerved in the change of immaterial 
Subſtances , or variety of particular Spirits as well as animal Iden- 
tity is preſerved in the change of material Subſtances, or variety 
of particular Bodies : Unleſs they will fay , 'tis one immaterial Spi- 
rit, that makes the ſame Life in Brutes ; as it is one immaterial 
Spirit that makes the ſame Perſon in Men, which the Carrefians at 
leaſt will not admit, for fear of making Brutes thinking things 
t00. 

$. 13. But next, as to the firſt part of the Queſtion, Whether if 
the ſame thinking Subſtance (ſuppoſing immaterial Subſtances only 
to think) be changed, it can be the fame Perſon. I anſwer, that 
cannot be refolvd, but by thoſe who know what kind of Sub- 
ſtances they are, that do think; and whether the conſciouſneſs of 
paſt Actions can be transferr'd from one thinking Subſtance to ano- 
ther. I grant, were the ſame Conſciouſneſs the ſame individual 
Action, it could not : But it being but a preſent repreſentation of 
a paſt Action, why it may not be poſſible that that may be re- 
preſented to the Mind to have been , which really never was, will 
remain to be ſhewn. And therefore - how far the conſciouſneſs of 
paſt Actions is annexed to any individual Agent, fo thar another 
cannot poſſibly have it, will be hard for us to determine, till we 
know what kind of Action it is, that cannot be done with, a re- 
flex At of Perception accompanying, it , and how perform'd by 
thinking Subſtances, who cannot think without being conſcious of 
it, But that which we call the ſame conſciouſneſs, not being the 
ſame individual At, why one intelleual Subſtance may not have 
repreſented to it as done by it ſelf, what it never did , and was 
perhaps done by ſome other Agent, why I fay ſuch a repreſenta- 
tion may not poſſibly be without reality of Matter of Fat, as 
well as ſeveral repreſentations in Dreams are, which yet whilſt 
dreaming we take for true, will be difficult ro conclude from the 
Nature of things. And that it never is fo, will by us, till we 
have clearer views of the Nature of thinking Subſtances, be beſt 
reſolv'd into the Goodneſs of God , who as tar as the Happineſs or 
Miſery of any of his ſenſible Creatures is concerned in it, will not by 
2 fatal Error of theirs tranferr from one to another, that conſci- 
ouſneſs which draws Reward or Puniſhment after it. How far this 
may be an Argument againſt thoſe, who would place Thinking in 
a Syſtem of fleeting animal Spirits, I leave to be conſidered. But 
yet to return to the Queſtion before us, it muſt be allowed 
That if the fame conſcioutneſs (which, as has been thewn, is quite 
a different thing from the fame numerical Figure or Motion in 
Body ,) can be transferr'd from one -thinking Subſtance to ancther , 
it will be poſſible that two thinking Subſtances' may make but one 
Perſon. For the ſame conſciouſneſs being prefervd, whether in 
the fame or different Subſtances, the perſonal Identity is pre- 
ſerv'd. 

$ 14. As to the ſecond part of the Queſtion, Whether the fame 
immaterial Subſtance remaining there, may be two diſtin Per- 


ſons; which Queſtion ſeems to me to be built, on this, Whether _ 


the ſame immaterial Being being conſcious of the Actions of its 


paſt Duration , may be wholly ttripp'd of all the conſciouſneſs of 
| its 
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its paſt Exiſtence, and loſe it beyond the power of ever retrieving 
again: And fo as it were beginning a new Account from a new 
Period, have a conſciouſneſs that cannot reach beyond this new State, 
All thoſe who hold  pre-exiſtence, are evidently of this Mind, ſince 
they allow the Soul to have no remaining conſciouſneſs of what 
it did in that pre-exiſtent State, either wholly ſeparate from Body, 
or informing any other Body; and if they ſhould not, *tis plain 
Experience would be againſt them. So that perſonal Identity 
reaching no farther than conſciouſneſs reaches , a pre-exiſtent Spirit 
not having continued ſo many Ages in a ſtate of Silence, muſt 
needs make different Perſons. Suppoſe a Chriſtian PZaronif# or 
Pythagorean , ſhould upon God's having ended all his Works of 
Creation the Seventh Day, think his Soul hath exiſted ever ſince ; 


.and ſhould imagine it has revolved in ſeveral Humane Bodies, 


as I once met with one, who was perſwaded his had been the 
Soul of Socrates ( how reaſonably TI will not diſpute. This I 
know, that in the Poſt he filld, which was no inconſiderable one, 
he paſſed for a very rational Man , and the Preſs has ſhewn, that 
he wanted not Parts or Learning ) would any one fay, that he, 
being not conſcious of any of Secrates's Adtions or Thoughts, could 
be the fame Perſon with Socrates? Let any one refle&t upon him- 
ſelf, and conclude, that he has in himſelf an immaterial Spirit, which 
is that which thinks in him, and in the conſtant change of his 
Body** keeps him the fame; and is that which he calls himſelf: 
Let him alſo ſuppoſe it to be the fame Soul, that was in NeFor 
or Thirſites at the Siege of 7roy, ( For Souls being, as far as we 
know any thing of them in their Nature, indifferent to any par- 
cel of Matter, the Suppoſition has no apparent abſurdity in it ) 
which ir may have been , as well as it is now , the Soul of any 
other Man : But he, now having no conſciouſneſs of any of the 
Actions either of Ne/ftor or Zhirfites, does, or can he:, conceive 
himſelf the ſame Perſon with either of them > Can he be concer- 
ned in either of their Actions ? Attribute them to himſelf, or 
think them his own more than the Actions of any other Man that 
ever exiſted ? So that this conſciouſneſs not reaching to any of the 
Acqions of either of thoſe Men, he is no more one ſelf with ei- 
ther of them, than if the Soul or immaterial Spirit, that now in- 
forms him, had been created, and began to exiſt ,- when it began 
to inform his preſent Body , though it were never ſo true, that 
the ſame Spirit, that informed /Veſtor's or Thirfites's Body , were 
numerically the ſame that now infofms his. For this would no 
more make him the fame Perſon with Neſtor , than if fome of 
the Particles of Matter, that were once a part of Neftor, were 
now a part of this Man , the fame immaterial Subſtance without 
the ſame conſciouſneſs, no more making the ſame Perſon by be- 
ing united to any Body , than the fame Particle of Matter with- 


out conſciouſneſs united to any 'Body, makes the ſame Perſon. 


But Jet him once find himſelf conſcious of any of the Actions 
of Ne/ter, he then finds himfeli the fame Perſon with Ne/tor. 

d. 15. And thus we may be able without any difficulty to con- 
ccive at the Returrection the ſame Perſon, though in a Body 
not exactly in make or parts the fame he had here, the fame con- 
{ciouſneſs going along with the Soul that inhabits it. But yet the 
Soul alone jn the change of Bodies, would ſcarce to any one 


but 
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Lut to him that makes the Soul the Man, be enough to make the ſame 
an. For ſhould the Soul of a Prince , carrying with it the con- 
ſciouſneſs of the Prince's paſt Life , enter and inform the Body of 
a Cobler as ſoon as deſerted by his own Soul, every one ſees he 
would be the ſame Perſon with the Prince, accountable only for 
the Princes Actions : But who would fay it was the ſame Man? 
The Body too goes to the making the Man, and would, I gueſs; 
to every Body determine the Man in this caſe , wherein the Soul, 
with all its Princely Thoughts about it, would not make another 
Man : But it would to every one be the fame Cobler beſide him- 
ſelf. I know that in the ordinary way of ſpeaking, the ſame Per- 
fon , and the ſame Man, ſtand for one and the fame thing. And 
indeed every one will always have a liberty to ſpeak, as he plea- 
ſes, and to apply what articulate Sounds to what /deas he thinks 
fir, and change them as often as he pleaſes. But yet when we 
will enquire what makes the ſame Spirit, Man or Perſon, we muſt 
fix the /deas of Spirirf, Man or Perſon, in our Minds; and ha- 
ving reſolved with our ſelves what we mean by them, it will not 
be hard to determine in either of them, or the like, when it is the ſame, 
and when not. 


$. 16. But though the ſame immaterial Subſtance , or Soul does Conſciouſneſs 
not alone, where-ever it be, and in whatſoever State, . make the fame (79 9s., 


Man ; yet 'tis plain conſciouſneſs, as far as ever it can be extended, 
ſhould it be to Ages paſt, unites Exiſtences , and Actions very remote 
in time into the ſame Perſon, as well as it does the Exiſtence and 
Actions of the immediately preceding moment : So that whatever 
has the conſciouſneſs of preſent and paſt Actions, 1s the ſame Perſon 
to whom they both belong. Had I the fame conſciouſneſs, that I 
ſaw the Ark and Noah's Flood, as I faw an overflowing of the 
Thames laſt Winter , or as that I write now, I could no more doubt 
that I, that write this now, that ſaw the 7hames overflow'd laſt 
Winter, ang that view'd the Flood at the general Deluge , was the 
ſame /e!f , place that ſelf in what Subſtance you' pleaſe, than that I 
that write” this am the ſame my ſelf now whilſt I write ( whether 
I conſiſt of all the fame Subſtance, material or immaterial , or no) 
that I was yefterday. For as to this point of being the ſame /e/Ff, 
it matters not whether this preſent ſelf be made up of the ſame or 
other Subſtances, I being as much concernd , and as juſtly ac- 
countable for any Aftion was done a thoufand years ſince, appropriated 
to me now by this ſelf-conſciouſnefs, as I am for what I did the laſt 
moment. | 


4 


made up of Spiritual, or Material , Simple, or compounded , it * 
matters not, which is ſenſible, or conſcious of Pleaſure and Pain, 


capable of Happineſs or Miſery , and ſo is concern'd for it /e/f, 
as far as that conſciouſneſs extends. - Thus every one finds, that 
whilſt comprehended under that conſciouſneſs, the little Finger is as 
much a part of it /e/f, as what is moſt ſo. Upon ſeparation of this 
little Finger, ſhould this conſciouſneſs go along with the little Fin- 
ger, and leave the reſt of the Body, 'ris evident the little Finger 
would be the Perſon, the ſame Perſon; and ſelf then would have 
nothing to do with the reſt of the Body. As in this caſe. it is the 
conſciouſneſs that goes along with the Subſtance, when one part is 


ſeparated from another, which makes the ſame Perſon, and conſti- 
Bb ſtutes 


6. 17. Self is that conſcious thinking thing , whatever Subſtance, Se depend: 


, 
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ſitutes this inſeparable /e/f. So it is in reference to Subſtances 
remote in time, that with which the conſczouſneſs of this preſent 
thinking thing can join it ſelf, makes the ſame Perſon, and is one 
ſelf with it, and with nothing elſe ; and fo attributes to it ſelf, and 
owns all the Actions of that thing, as its own, as far as that con- 
ſciouſneſs reaches, and no farther, as every one who refle&ts will 
perceive. 


Objet of Re- &. 18. In this perſonal Zdentity is founded all the Right and Ju- 


ward and 


Puniſhment. 


«© 


A. 


ſtice of Reward and Puniſhment, Happineſs and Miſery , being that 
for which every one is concerned for himſelf, not mattering what 
becomes of any Subſtance, not joined to or afteted wirh that con- 
ſciouſneſs. For as it is evident in the inſtance I gave but now, if 
the conſciouſneſs went along with the little Finger, when it was cut 
oft, that would be the fame /e/f which was concerned for the whole 
Body yeſterday, as making a part of it ſelf, whoſe Adtions then it 
cannot but admit as its own now. Though if the ſame Body 
ſhould ſtill live, and immediately from the, ſeparation of the little 
- Finger have its own peculiar conſciouſneſs, whereof the little Finger 
knew nothing, it would not at all be concerned for it, as a part 
of it ſelf, or could own any of its Actions, or have any of them imputed 
to him. | 
$. 19. This may ſhew us wherein perſonal Identity conſiſts, not 
in the Identity of Subſtance , but, as I have ſaid, in the Identity 
of conſciouſneſs, wherein, if Socrates and the preſent Mayor of Qriz- 
borough agree, they are the fame Perſon: If the fame Socrates wa- 
king and ſleeping do not partake of the fame conſciouſneſs, Socrates 
waking and ſleeping is not the fame Perſon. And to puniſh S$7- 
crates waking , for what ſleeping Socrates thought, and waking 
Socrates was never conſcious of, would be no more of Right, than to pu- 
niſh one Twinfor what his Brother-Twin did, whereof he knew nothing, 
becauſe their outſides were ſo like that they could not be diſtinguiſhed ; 
for ſuch Twins have been ſeen. = | 
$. 20. But yet poſſibly it will ſtill be objeted, ſuppoſe, wholly loſe 
the memory of ſome parts of my Life , beyond a poſlibility of re- 
trieving them, ſo that perhaps I ſhall never be conſcious of them 
again; yer am I not the fame Perſon that did thoſe Actions, had 
thoſe Thoughts , that T was once conſcious of , though I have now 
forgot them 2 'To which I anſwer, that we muſt here take notice 
what the Word 7 is applied to, which in this caſe is the Man only. 
And the ſame Man being preſumed to be the fam. Perſon 7, is 
eaſily here ſuppoſed to ſtand alſo for the ſame Perſon. But if it 
be poſſible for the ſame Man to have diſtin incommunicable con- 
ſciouſneſs at different times, it is paſt doubt the ſame Man would 
at diflerent times make different Perſons; which , we ſee, is the 
Senſe of Mankind in the ſolemneſt Declaration of their Opinions , 
Humane Laws not puniſhing the Mad Man for the Sober Mar's 
AQctions, nor the Sober Man for what the Mad Man did, thereby 
making them two Perſons; which is ſomewhat explained by our 
way of ſpeaking in Engliſh, when we fay iuch an one 7s nor him- 
ſelf, or is befdes himſelf ; in which Phraſes it is -infinuated as 
if thoſe who now, or, at leaſt, firſt uſed them, thought , rhat 
ſelf was changed, the ſelf ſame Perſon was no longer in that 
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$. 21. But yet 'tis hard to conceive, that Socrates the fame in- —_— 
dividual Man ſhould be two Perſons. To help usa little in this, we ;;., "1 
mult conſider what is meant by Svcrates, or the fame individual and Perſon. 


Man. 


Firſt, Tt muſt be either the fame individual , immaterial, think- 
ing Subſtance : In ſhort, the ſame numerical Soul, and nothing elle. 


Secondly, Or the ſame Animal, without any regard to an immaterial 
Soul. 


Thirdly, Or the fame immaterial Spirit united to the fame Ani- 
mal. 

Now take which of theſe Suppoſitions you pleaſe, it is impoſlible 
to make perſonal Identity to conſiſt in any thing but conſciouſneſs ; or 
reach any farther than that does. | 


For by the Firſtof them,it muſt be allowed poſlible that a Man born of 
different Women,and in diſtant times,may be the ſame Man. A way of 
ſpeaking, which whoever admits, muſt allow it poſſible for the fame 
Man to be two diſtinQ Perſons, as any two that have lived in different 
Ages without the knowledge of one anothers Thoughts. 
By the Second and Third, Socrates in this Life, and after it, cannot 
be the fame Man any way, but by the fame conſciouſneſs ; and ſo ma- 
king Humane Identity to conſiſt in the fame thing wherein we place 
perſonal Identity, there will be no difficulty to allow the fame Man to 
be the ſame Perſon. But then they who place Zumane /dentity in con- 
ſciouſneſs only, and not in ſomething elſe, muſt conſider how they will 
make the Infant Socrates the ſame Man With Socrates aſter the Re- 
ſurre&tion. But whatſoever to ſome Men makes a Mar, and conſe- 
quently the fame individual Man, wherein perhaps few are agreed; 
perſonal Identity can by us be placed in nothing but conſciouſneſs (which 
is that alone which makes what we call /e/f) without involving us in 
great Abſurdities. : 
$. 22. But is not a Man Drunk and Sober the fame Perſon, why elſe 
is he puniſh'd for the Fact he commits when Drunk, though he be 
never afterwards conſcious of it? Juſt as much the ſame Perſon, as a 
Man that walks, and does other things in his ſleep, is the fame 
Perſon, and is anſwerable for any miſchief he ſhall do in it. Humane | 
Laws puniſh both with a Juſtice ſuitable to their way of Knowledge : «. /- (17? 
Becauſe in theſe caſes, they cannot diſtinguiſh certainly what is real,” 7,7 0 
what counterfeit; and fo the ignorance in Drunkenneſs or Sleep is” | *..1 parflays tt 5 
not admitted as a Plea.® But in the great Day , wherein the Secrets... -- 4 598? 
of all Hearts ſhall be laid open, it may be reaſonable to think no one +. =<- {tt 
ſhall be made to anſwer for what he knows nothing of ; but ſhall receive | en NG 
lis Doom, his own Conſcience accuſing or excuſing him. =. 
$. 23. Nothing but conſciouſneſs can unite remote Exiſtences into Conſciouſreſs 
the ſame Perſon, the Identity of Subſtance will not do it. For whate- 297 40s an 
ver Subſtance there is, however framed, without conſciouſneſs there is* © "aq pd 5 
no Perſ6n: And a Carcaſe may be a Perſon, as well as any fort of Sub- ##$ V*4v 73> 
ſtance be ſo without conſciouſnels. | ol | f 
Could we ſuppoſe two diſtin incommunicable conſciouſneſles ating ,; 
the ſame Body, the one conſtantly by Day, the other by Night ; and * 
B b z on 
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on the other ſide the ſame conſciouſneſs ating by Intervals two diſtin&t 
Bodies: I ask in the firſt caſe, Whether the Day and the Night-man 
would not be two as diſtin& Perſons, as Socrates and Plato ; and whe- 
ther in the ſecond caſe, there would not be one Perſon in two diſtin& 
Bodies, as much as one Man is the fame in two diſtinct clothings. Nor 
is it at all material to ſay that this ſame, and this diſtin conſciouſneſs 
in the caſes above-mentioned, is owing to the fame and diſtin&t imma- 
terial Subſtances, bringing it with them to thoſe Bodies, which whether 
true or no, alters not the caſe: Since *tis evident the perſonal 1dentity 
would equally be determined by the conſciouſneſs, whether that con- 
ſciouſmeſs were annexed to ſome individual immaterial Subſtance or 
no. For though the thinking Subſtance in Man muſt be neceſlarily 
ſuppos'd immaterial, 'tis evident, that immaterial thinking thing may 
ſometimes part with. its paſt conſciouſneſs, and be reſtored to it again, 
as appears in the forgetfulneſs Men often have of their paſt Actions, and 
the Mind many times recovers the memory of a paſt conſciouſneſs, 
which it had loſt for twenty years together. Make theſe intervals of 
Memory and Forgetfulneſs to take their turns regularly by Day and 
Night, and you have the two Perſons with the fame immaterial Spirit, 
as much as in the former inſtance two Perſons with the ſame Body. So 
that /e/f is not determined by Identity or Diverſity of Subſtance, 
which it cannot be ſure of, but only by Identity of conſciouſneſs. 
$. 24. Indeed it may conceive the Subſtance whereof it is now made 
up, to have exiſted formerly, united in the ſame conſcious Being : But 
conſciouſneſs removed, that Subſtance is no more it ſelf, or makes no 
more a part of it than any other Subſtance, as is evident in the inftance 
we havealready given of a Limb cut off, of whoſe Keat or Cold, or 
other AﬀeQions., having no longer any conſciouſneſs, it is no more 
of a Man's ſelf than any other Matter of the Univerſe. In like manner 
it will be in reference to any immaterial Subſtance, which is void of 
that conſciouſneſs whereby I at my ſelf to my ſelf; fo that I cannot 
upon recolleion join any part of its Exiſtence with that preſent con- 
ſciouſneſs whereby I am now' my ſelf, it is in that part of its Exiſtence 
no more my ſelf than any-other immaterial Being. For whatſoever any 
Subſtance has thought or done, which I cannot recolle&t, and by my 
conſciouſneſs make my own Thought and Action, will no more belong 
to me, Whether a part of me thought or did it, than if ir 
had been thought or done by any other immaterial Being any where 
exiſting. 
" Ph I agree the more probable Opinion is, that this conſciouſneſs 


- is annexed to, and the Aﬀection of one individual immaterial Subſtance. 


But let Men according to their divers Hypotheſis reſolve of that as 


they pleaſe. This very intelligent Being, ſenſible of Happineſs or Mi- 


ſery, muſt grant, that there is ſomething that 1s hzmſelf, that he is 
concerned for, and would have happy ; that this ſelf has exiſted in a 
continued Duration more than one inſtant, and therefore 'tis poſlible 
may exiſt, as it has done, Months and Years to come, without any 
certain bounds to be ſet to its duration ; and may be the fame /e/f, by 
the fame conſciouſneſs, continued on for the future. And thus, by 
this conſciouſneſs, he finds himſelf to be the ſame /e/ff which did ſuch 
or ſuch an Action ſome Years ſince, by which he comes to be happy 
or-miſerable now. In all which account of ſelf, the ſame numerical 


| Subſtance is not conſidered as making the fame felt : But the ſame conti- 
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nued conſciouſneſs.in which ſeveral Subſtances may have been united,and 
agalin 
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again ſeparated from it, which, whilſt they continued in a vital union \\ 
with that, wherein chis conſciouinefs then refided, madg a part of that 
ſame /e/f. Thus any part of our Bodies vitally united & that, which 
is conſcious in us, makes a part of our ſelves : But upon ſeparation ſrom 
the vital- union, by which tkat conſciouſneſs is communicated, thar, > 
which a moment ſince was part of our felves, is now no more ſo, than 
a part of another Man's ſelf is a part of me; and *tis not impoſſible, but 
in a little time may become a real part of another. Perſon. And fo we 
have the ſame numerical Subſtance become a part of two different Per- 
ſons ; and the fame Perſon preſerved under the change of - various Sub- 
ſtances. Could we fuppoſe any Spirit wholly ſtripp'd of all its memory 
or conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions, as we find our Minds always are of a 
great part of ours, and ſometimes of them all, the union or ſeparation 
of ſuch a Spiritual Subſtance would make no variation of perſonal Iden- 
tity any more than that of any Particles of Matter does. Any Sub- 
ſtance vitally united to the preſent thinking Being, is a part of that very 
ſame ſelf which now is : Any thing united to it by'a conſciouſneſs of 
former Actions makes alſo part of the ſame /e/f, which is the ſame both 
then and now. 

$.26. Perſon, as T take it, is the name for this ſe/f. Where-ever a Man Perſom a Fc- 
finds what he calls himſe/f,thereT think another may fay is the ſame Per- ren/ick Term: | 
ſon. It is a Forenſick Term appropriating Actions and their Merit; and 
ſo belongs only to intelligent Agents capable of a Law, and Happineſs 
or Miſery. This perſonality extends it felt beyond preſent Exiſtence, to 
what is paſt, only by conſciouſneſs, whereby it becomes concerned and 
accountable, owns and imputes to it ſelf paſt Actions, juſt upon the ſame 
ground, and for the fame reaſon, that it does the preſent. All which is 
founded in a concern for Happineſs the unavoidable concomitant of con- 
ſciouſneſs, that which is conſcious Pleaſure and Pain, deſiring that that 
ſelf that is conſcious ſhould be happy : And therefore whatever paſt 
Actions it cannot reconcile or appropriate to that preſent ſelf by con- 
ſciouſneſs, it can be no more concerned in, than it they had never been 
done : And to receive Pleaſure or Pain ; z. e. Reward, or Puniſhment, on 
the account of any ſuch Action, is all one, as to be made happy or mi- 
ſerable in its firſt being, without any demerit at all. For ſuppoſing a 
Man puniſh'd now for what he had done in another Life, whereof he 
could be made to have no conſciouſneſs at all, what difference is there 
between that Puniſhment, and being created miſerable > And therefore 
conformable to this, the Apoſtle tells us at the Great Day, when every 
one ſhall receive according to his doings, the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be 
laid open. The Sentence ſhall be juſtified by the conſciouſneſs all Per- 
ſons ſhall have, that they themſelves in what Bodies ſoever they appear 
or What Subſtances ſoever that conſciouſneſs adheres to, are the ſame 
that committed thoſe Attions, and deſerve that puniſhment for them. 

$. 27. I am apt enough to think I have in treating of this Subje&t 
made ſome Suppoſitions that will look ſtrange to ſomeReaders, and pol- 
ſibly they are ſo in themſelves. But yet I think they are ſuch as are par- 
donable in this ignorance we are in of the Nature of that thinking thing 
that is in us, and which we look on as our ſelves. Did we know whar 
it was, or how it was tied to-a certain Syſtem of fleeting Animal Spi- 
rits ; or whether it could, or could not perform its Operations of think- 
ing and memory out of a Body organized as ours 1s ; and whether it has 
pleaſed God, that noone ſuch Spirit ſhall ever be united to any but one 
fuch Body upon the right Conſtitution of whoſe Organs its mean > 
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ſhould depend, we might ſee the Abſurdity of ſome of thoſe Suppoſi- 
tions I have made. But taking, as we ordinarily now do, (in the dark 
concerning thaſe Matters) the Soul of a Man, for an immaterial Sub- 
ſtance, independent from Matter, and indifferent alike to it all, there 
can, from the Nature of things, be' no Abſurdity at all, to ſuppole, that 
the ſame Soul may, at different times, be united to difterent Bodies, and 
with them make up, for that time, one Man : As well as we ſuppoſe a 
part of a Sheep's Body yeſterday ſhould be a part ofa Man's Body to mor- 
row, and in that union make a vital part of Me/ibzus himſelf as well 
as it did of his Ram. 

$. 28. To conclude, whatever Subſtance begins to exiſt, it muſt, du- 


from ill ufe of ring its Exiſtence, neceſſarily be the fame : Whatever Compoſitions of 


Subſtances begin to exiſt, during the union of thoſe Subſtances, the con- 
crete muſt be the ſame : Whatſoever Mode begins to exiſt, during, its 
Exiſtence, it is the ſame: And ſo if the Compoſition be of diſtin Sub. 
ſtances and difterent Modes, the ſame Rule holds. Whereby it will ap- 
pear, that the difficulty or obſcurity, that has been about this Matter 
rather riſes from the Names ill uſed, than from any obſcurity in things 
themſelves. For whatever makes the ſpecifick /4ea, to which the name 
is apply d, if that Zea be ſteadily kept to, the diſtintion of any thing 
into the ſame, and divers, will eaſily be conceived, and there can ariſe 
no doubt about it; 

$. 29. For @ppoling a rational Spirit be the /4ea of a Man, 'tis eaſte 
to know wht is the ſame Mar, viz. the ſame Spirit whether ſeparate 
or 1n a Body will be the ſame May. Suppoling a rational Spirit vitally 
united to a Body of a certain conformation of Parts to make a Man, 
whilſt that rational Spirit with that vital conformation of Parts, though 
continued in a fleeting ſucceſſive Body, remains, it will be the ſame Maz. 
But if to any one the /dea of a Mar bebut the vital ' union of Parts in a 
certain ſhape, as long as that vital union and ſhape remains in a concrete 
no otherwiſe the ſame, but by a continued ſucceſſion of fleeting Parri- 
cles it will be the fame Man. For whatever be the compoſition whereof 
the complex /dea is made, whenever Exiſtence makes it one particular 
thing under any denomination, the fame Exiſtence continued, preſerves 
it the ſame individual under the ſame denomination. 
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CH AP. XXVII. 
Of other Relations. 


Q. 1. Eſides the before-mentioned occaſions of Time, Place, and 
Caufſality of comparing, or referring Things one to another, 
there are, as I have faid, infinite others, ſome whereof I ſhall mention. 
Firſt, The firſt I ſhall name, is ſome one ſimple /dea ; which being 
capable of Parts or Degrees, affords an occaſion of comparing the Sub- 
jeas wherein it is to one another, in reſpeQ of that ſimple 7dea, v. g. 
Whiter, Sweeter, Bigger, Equal, More, &c. Theſe Relations depending 
on the Equality and Exceſs of the ſame ſimple /dea, in ſeveral SubjeCts, 
may be called, it one will, Proportional ; and that theſe are only conver- 
fant about thoſe ſimple Zzeas received from Senſation or Reflection, is fo 
evident, that nothing need be faid to evince it. 
$. 2. Secondly, Another occaſion of comparing Things together, or Natural. 
conſidering one thing, ſo as to include in that Conſideration ſome other 
thing, is the circumſtances of their origin or beginning ; which being 
not afterwards to be altered, make the Relations, depending thereon, as 
laſting as the SubjeQts to which they belong ; v.g. Father and Son, Bro- 
thers, Couſin-Germans,&c. which have their Relations by one Commu- 
nity of Bloud, wherein they partake in ſeveral degrees; Country-men, 
2. e. thoſe who were born in the ſame Country, or Tract of Ground; and 
theſe I call natural Relations : Wherein we may obſerve, that Mankind 
have fitted their Notions and Words to the uſe of common Life, and not 
to the truth and extent of Things. For 'tis certain, that in reality, the 
Relation is the ſame, betwixt the Begetter, and the Begotten, in the 
ſeveral Races of other Animals, as well as Men : But yet tis ſeldom faid, 
This Bull is the Grandfather of ſuch a Calf ; or that two Pidgeons are 
Couſin-Germains. Tt is very convenient, that by diſtin& Names, theſe 
Relations ſhould be obſerved, and marked out in Mankind, there being 
occaſion, both in Laws and other Communications one With another, 
to mention and take notice of Men,under theſe Relations : From whence { : : 
alſo, ariſe the Obligations of ſeveral Duties amongſt Men : Whereas in 
Brutes, Men having very little or no cauſe to mind theſe Relations, they 
have not thought-fit to give them diſtin and peculiar Names. This, 
by the way, may give us ſome light into the different ſtate and growth 
of Languages, which being ſuited only to the convenience of Commu- 
nication, are proportioned to the Notions Men have, and the commerce 
of Thoughts familiar amongſt them ; and not to the reality or extent,of 
Things, nor to the various Reſpects might be found among them ; or 
the different abſtra&t Conſiderations might be framed about them. Where 
they had no philoſophical Notions, there they had no Terms to expreſs 
them : And 'tis no wonder Men ſhould have framed no Names for thoſe 
Things they found no occaſion to diſcourſe of. From whence it is eaſie 
to imagine, why, as in ſome Countries, they may not navefo much as the 
Name toran Horſe ; and in others, where they are more careful of the 
Pedigrees of their Horſes, than of their own, that there they may have. 
not only Names for particular Horſes, but alfo of their ſeveral Relations 
of Kindred one to another, | = 
Q. 3. Thirdly, 
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&. 3. Thirdly, Sometimes the foundation of conſidering Things, with 
reference to one another, is ſome at whereby any one comes by a Moral 
Right, Power, or Obligation to do ſomething. Thus a General is one 
that hath power to command an Army ; and an Army under a General, 
is a Collection of armed Men, obliged to obey one Man. A Citizen, or 
a Burgher, is one who has a Right to certain Privileges in this or that 
place. All this ſort depending upon Men's Wills, or Agreement in Socie- 
ty, I call I»/tiruted, or Voluntary ; and may be diſtinguiſhed from the 
natural, in that they are moſt, if not all of them, ſome way or other al- 
terable, and ſeparable from the Perſons to whom they have ſometimes 
belonged, tho neither of the Subſtances, ſo related, be deſtroy'd. Now 
though theſe are all reciprocal, as well as the reſt ; and contain in them 
a reference of two things, one to the other : yet becauſe one of the two 
things often wants a relative Name, importing that reference,Men uſual- 
ly take no notice of it, and the Relation is commonly over-look'd, ». g. 
A Patron and Client, are eaſily allow'd to be Relations: but a Conſtable, 
or Ditator, are not ſo readily, at firſt hearing, conſidered as ſuch. Be- 
cauſe there is no peculiar Name for thoſe whoare under the Command of 
a DiQator,or Conſtable, expreſſing a Relation to either of them ; though 
it be certain, that either of them hath a certain Power over ſome others ; 
and fo is fo far related to them, as well as a Patron is to his Client, or 
General to his Army. 

d. 4. Fourthly, There is another ſort of Relation, which is the Confor- 
mity, or Diſagreement, Men's voluntary Actions have to a Rule,to which 
they arereferred, and by which they are judged of ; which, Ithink, may 
be called Moral Relation ; as being that which denominates our Moral 
Actions, and deſerves well to be examined, there being no part of Know- 
ledge wherein we ſhould be more careful to get clear and diſtin eas, 
and avoid, as much as may be, Obſcurity and Confuſion. Humane Adi- 
ons, when with their various Ends, Objeds, Manners, and Circumſtan- 
ces, they are framed into diſtin complex eas, are, as has been ſhewn, 

ſo many mixed Modesa great part whereof have Names annexed to them. 
Thus ſuppoſing Gratitude to be a readineſs to acknowledge and return 
Kindneſs received ; Polygamy to be the having more Wives than one at 
once : when we frame theſe Notions thus in our Minds, we have there 
ſo many clear and diſtin&t 7deas-of mixed Modes. But this is not all een- 
c£2ax our Actions ; it is not enough to have clear and diſtin&t' /deas 
of them, and to know what Names belong to fuch and ſuch Combina- 
tions of /deas, as make up the complex /dea belonging to ſuch a Name: 
We have a farther and greater Concernment, and that is, to know whe- 
ther ſuch Actions ſo made up, are morally good, or bad. | 

$. 5. Good and Evil, as has been ſhewn in another place, are nothing 
but Pleaſure or Pain, or that which occaſions or procures Pleaſure or 
Pain to us. orally Good and Evil then, is only the Conformity or Diſ- 
agreement of our voluntary Actions to ſome Law,whereby Good or Evil 
is drawn on us, from the Will and Power of the Law-maker ; which Good 


. and Evil, Pleaſure or Pain, attending our obſervance, or breach of the 


Law, by the Decree of the Law-maker, is that we call Reward and Pa- 
niſhment. 

9. 6. Of theſe Moral Rules,or Laws,to which Men generally referr,and 
by which they judge of the Rectitude or Pravity of their Actions, there 
ſeem to me to be zhree ſorts, with their three difterent Enforcements, or 
Rewards and Puniſhments. For ſince it would be utterly in vain, to ſup- 
poſe a Rule ſet to the free Actions of Man, without annexing to it ſome 

| Enforcement 
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Enforcement of Good and Evil, to determine his Will, we muſt, where- 
ever we ſuppoſe a Law,ſuppoſe alſo ſome Reward or Puniſhment annexed 
to that Rule, It would be 1n vain for one intelligent Being, to ſer a 
Rule to the Attions of another, if he had it not in his Power, to reward 
the compliance with, and puniſh deviation from his ule, by ſome Good 
and Evil, that-is not the natural product and conicquence of the Aftion 
it ſelf. For that bcing a natural Convenience, or Inconvenience, would 
operate of it ſelf without a Law. This, if I miſtake not, is the true na- 
ture of all Law, properly ſo called. 

$. 7. The Zaws that Men generally referr their Adtions to, to judge of Lo: 
their ReCtitude, or Obliquity, ſeem to me to be theſe three. _ x. The 
Divine Law. 2. The C:vil Law. 3. The Law of Opinion or Reputation 
if I may fo call it. By the Relation they bear to rhe firſt of theſe, Mien 
judge whether their Actions are Sins, or Duties; by the ſecond, whether 
they be Criminal, or Innocent; and by the third, whether they be Ver- 
tues or Vices. 

d. 8. Firſt, The Divine Law, whereby I mcan, that Law which God 7 74% 

has ſet tothe actions of Men,whether promulgatcd to them by the light 7 8: © 43 
of nature, or the voice of Revelation. That God has given a Rule Dy, 
whereby Men ſhould govern themſelves, I think there is no body fo 
brutiſh as to deny. He hasa Right to do it, we are his Creatures : He 
has Goodneſs and Wiſdom to dire& our Actions to that which is beſt: 
and he has Power to enforce it by Reward and Punithments, of infinite 
weight and duration, in another Life: for no body can take us out of 
his hands. This is the only true touchſtone of moral reditude ; and by 
comparing them to this Law, it is, that Men judge of the moſt conſider- 
able Moral Good or Ewil of their Attions ; that is, whether as Datzes, 
or Sins, they are like to procure them happineſs, or miſery, from the 
- hands of the ALMIGHTY. 
d. 9. Secondly, The Civil Law, the Rule ſet by the Commonwealth, Civi/ Law ze 
| to the Actions of thoſe who belong to it, is another Rule, to which ws i 
Men referr their ACtions, to judge whether they be cr/minal, or no. ” ag 
This Law no body over-looks : the Rewards and Punithments that en- 
force it, being ready at hand, and ſuitable to the Power that makes it, 
which is the force of the Commonwealth, cngaged to protect the Lives, 
Liberties, and Poſleſſions, of thoſe who live according to its Laws, 
and has power to take away Lite, Liberty, or Goods, trom him who 
difobeys ; which is the puniſhment of Offences committed againſt this 
Law. | 

d. 10. Thirdly, The Law of Opinion or Reputation. Vertue and Vice Ph:!eſop5:ca! 
are names pretended, and ſuppoſed every where to ſtand for actions in ; =. Smt 
their own nature right and wrong : And as far as they really are fo ap- aud Vice. 
ply'd, they fo far are co-incident with the divine Law aboye-mentioned. 

But yet whatever is pretended, this is viſible, that theſe names of Yer- 

zae and Vice 1n the particular inſtances of their application, through the 

ſeveral Nations and Societies of Men in the World, are conſtantly attri- 

buted only to ſuch ations, as incach Country and Socicty are in repu- 

tarion or diſcredit, Nor is it to be thought ſtrange, thar Men every 

where ſhould give the name of Yerzue to thoſe afttions, which amongit 

them are judged praiſe worthy ; and call that Fice which they account 

blamable : Since otherwiſe they would condemn themſelves, it they 

ſhoaid think any thing Right, to which they allow d not Commend» 

tion ; any thing I/rong Which they let pals without Blame. Thus the 

meaſure of what is every where called and eſteemed 7erz#c and Y7ce 18 
Cc this 
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this approbation or diſlike, praiſe or blame, which by a ſecret and ta- 
cit conſent eſtabliſhes it ſelf in the ſeveral Societies, Tribes, and Clubs 
of Men in the World : whereby ſeveral ations come to find Credit or 
Diſgrace amongſt them, according to the Judgment, Maxims, or Fa- 
ſhions of that place. For though Men uniting into politick Societies, 
have reſigned up to the publick the diſpoſing of all their Force, fo that 
they cannot employ it againſt any Fellow Citizen, any farther than the 
Law of the Country dire&s ; yet they retain {till the power of Think- 
ing well or ill ; approving or difapproving of the actions of thoſe they 
live amongſt, and converſe with : And by this approbation and diſlike 
they eſtabliſh amongſt themſelves what they will call Yerzue and 
Vice. 

d. x1. That this is the common meaſure of Yertue and Vice, will ap- 


Law Mea year to any one, who conſiders, that though that paſſes for Vice in one 


fare of Vertue 


and Vice. 
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Country, which is counted a Vertue in another, yet every-where Ver- 
tue and Praiſe, Vice and Blame, go together. Vertue is every-where 
that which is thought Praiſe-worthy ; and nothing elſe but that, which 
has the allowance of publick Eſteem, is called Vertue. Vertue and 
Praiſe are fo united, that they are called often by the ſame Name. Saunt 
ſua premia Laudi, fays Virgil ; and ſo Cicero, nihil habet natura pre- 
ftantius, quam Honeſtarem, quam Laudem, quam Dignitatem, quam Des 
cus, Which he tells you, are all Names for the ſame thing, 7u/c. /. 2. 
This is the Language of the Heathen Philoſophers, who well underſtood 
wherein their Notions of Yertue and Yice conſiſted, And though, per- 
haps, by the different Temper, Education, Faſhion, Maxims, or Inte- 
reſt of different forts of Men it fell out, that what was thought Praijſe- 
worthy in one Place, eſcaped not cenſure in another ; and ſo in difte- 
rent Societies, Yertues and Yices were changed : Yet as to the Main, 
they for the moſt part kept the ſame every where. For ſince nothing 
can be more natural, than to encourage with Eſteem and Reputation 
that, wherein every one finds his Advantage; and to blame and diſcoun- 
tenance the contrary - "tis no Wonder, that Eſteem and Diſcredit, Ver- 
tue and Vice, ſhould in a great meaſure every where. correſpond with 
the unchangeable Rule of Right and Wrong, which the Law of God 
hath eſtabliſhed ; there being nothing, that ſo direfly, and viſibly ſe- 
cures, and advances the general Good of Mankind in this World, as 
Obedience to the Laws he has ſet them, and nothing that breeds ſuch 
Miſchiefs and Confuſion, as the negle&t of them. And therefore Men, 
without renouncing all Senſe and Reaſon, and their own Intereſt, which 
they are ſo conſtantly true to, could not generally miſtake, in placing 
their Commendation and Blame on that ſide, that really deſerved it nor. 
Nay, even thoſe Men, whoſe Practice was otherwiſe, failed not to give 
their Approbation right, tew being depraved to that Degree, as not to 
condemn, at leaſt in others, the Faults they themſelves were guilty of : 
whereby even in the Corruption of Manners, the true Boundaries of the 
Law of Nature, which ought to be the Rule of Vertue and Vice, were 
pretty well preſerved. So that even the Exhortations of inſpired Teachers 
have not feared to appeal to common Repute. Whatſoever is lovely,what- 
i is of good report, if there be any Vertue, if there be any praiſe, 
Co Phil. . 8. \ 
d. 12, If ny one ſhall imagine, that I have forgot my own Notion of 
a Law, when I make the Law, whereby Men judge of Yertae and Vice, * 
to be nothing elſe, but the Conſent of private Men, who have not Au- 
thority enough to make a Law : Eſpecially wanting that, which is ſo 
| neceſlary, 
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neceſſary, and eflential to 2 Law, a Power to inforce it - I think, I may 
lay, that he, who imagines Commendation and Diſgrace, not to be 
{ſtrong Motives on Men, to accommodate themſelves to the Opinions 
and Rules of thofe with whom they converſe, ſeems little 5kil!'d in the 
Nature, or Hiſtory of Mankind, the greateſt part whereof he ſhall find 
to govern themſelves chiefly, if not ſolely, by this Law of Faſhion ; 


and fo they do that, which keeps them in Reputation with their Com- 


pany, little regard the Laws of God, or the Magiſtrate. The Penalties; 
that attend the breach of God's Laws, ſome, nay, perhaps, moſt Men 
ſeldom ſeriouſly refle& on ; and amongſt thoſe that do, many whilſt 
they break the Law, entertain Thovghts of future reconciliation, and 
making their Peace for ſuch Breaches : And as to the Puniſhments, due 
irom the Laws of the Commonwealth,they frequently flatter themſelves 
with the hopes of Impunity. But no Man ſcapes the Puniſhment of their 
Cenſure and Diſlike, who offends againſt the Faſhion and Opinion of the 
Company he keeps, and would recommend himſelf ro. Nor is there 
one of ten thouſand, who is ſtiff and inſenſible enough, ro bear up un- 
der the conſtant Diſlike, and Condemnation of his own Club. He muſt 
be of a ſtrange, and unuſual Conſtitution, who can content himſelf, to 
live in conſtant Diſgrace and Diſrepute-with his own particular Society. 
Solitude many Men have ſought, and been reconciled to : But no Body, 
that has the leaſt Thought, or Senſe of a Man about him, can live in S0- 
ciety, under the conſtant Diſlike, and ill Opinion of his Familiars, and 
thoſc he converſes with, This is a Burthen too heavy for humane Suf- 
terancc : And he muſt be made up of irreconcilable Contradictions, who 
can take Pleaſure in Company, and yet be inſenfible of Contempt and 
Diſgracc from his Companions. 

d. x3. Theſe Three then, Firſt, The Law of God. Secondly, the Law 
of politick Societies. Thirdly, the Law of Faſhion, or private Cenſure, 
are thoſe, to which Men variouſly compare their Actions : And 'tis by 
their Conformity to one of theſe Laws, that they take their meaſures, 
when they would judge of their Moral ReCtitude, and denomunate rheir 
Actions good or bad. 

d. :4- Whether the Rule, to which, as to-a Touch-ſtone, we bring 
our voluntary Actions, to examine them by, and try their Goodneſs, 
and accordingly to name them ; which is, as it were, the Mark of the 
value we ſet upon them, Whether, I ſay, we take that Rule from the 
Faſhion of the Country, or the Will of a Law-maker, the Mind is cafiiy 
able to obſerve the Relation any Action hath to it ; and to judge, whe- 
ther the Action agrees, or diſagrees with the Rule ; and ſo hath a No- 
tion of Moral Goodneſs or Evil, which 1s either Contormity,or notATon- 
formity of any Action to that Rule : And theretore, is often called Mo- 
ral Rectitude. This Rule being nothing but a ColleCtion of ſevere] tim- 
ple /deas, the Conformity thereto is but ſo ordering the Action, thar 
the ſimple /deas, belonging to it, may correſpond to thoſe, which the 
Law requires. And thus we fee, how Moral Beings and Notions, are 
founded on, and terminated in theſe iimple /Yeas, we have received from 
Senfation or Refletion, beſides which, we have nothing at all in our 
Underitandings, to employ our Thoughts about. For Example, let us 
conſider the complex dea, we ſignifie by the Word Murther ; and when 
we have taken ir aſunder, and examined all the Particulars, we ſhall find 
them to amount to a Collection of ſimple 7deas, derived from Rellection 
or Senſation, viz. Fir, From Reile tion on the Operations of our own 
Minds, we have the /deas of Willing, Conſivering, Purpoling betore- 
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hand, Malice, or wiſhing Ill to another ; and alſo of Life, or Perception, 
and Self-motion. Secondly, From Senſation, we have the Collection of 
the ſimple ſenſible /deas of a Man, and of ſome Attion, whereby we put 
an end to that Perception, and Motion in the Man ; all which ſimple 
Tdeas, are comprehended in the Word Murther. "This Colletion of 
ſimple 1deas, being found by me to agree or difagree, with the Eſteem of 
the Country I have been bred in ; and to be held by moſt Men there, 
worthy Praiſe, or Blame, I call the Action vertuous or vitious : It Ihave 
the Will of a ſupreme, inviſible Law-maker for my Rule; then, as I ſup- 
poſed the Action commanded, or forbid!cn by God, I call it Good or 
Evil, Sin or Duty ; and if I compare it to the civil - Law, the Rule made 
by the Legiſlative of the Country, I call it lawful, or unlawful, a Crime, 
or no Crime. So that whenceſfoever, we take the Rule of Moral Actions :; 
or by what Standard foever we frame in our Minds the /deas of Vertues or 
Vices, they conſiſt only, and are made up of Collections of ſimple eas, 
which we originally received from Senſe or Reflection ; and their ReCti- 
tude or Obliquity,conſiſts in the Agreement or Diſagreement, with thoſe 
is Patterns preſcribed by ſome Law. 
Morality is $. 15. To conceive rightly of Moral Ations, we mult take notice of 
= Ax-4-40% them, under this two-fold Conſideration. Firſt, As they are in them- 
theſe Rules, ſelves each made up of ſuch a Colletion of ſimple /deas. Thus Drun- 
kenneſs, or Lying, fignifie ſuch or fuch a Colletion of ſimple eas, 
which I call mixed Modes ; and in this Senſe, they are as much po/izzve 
abſolute Ideas, as the drinking of a Horſe, or ſpeaking of a Parrot, Se- 
coudly, Our ACtions are conſidered, as Good, Bad, or Indiffterent ; and 
in this reſpect; they are Re/azzve, it being their Conformity to, or Diſa- 
greement with ſome Rule, that makes them to be regular or irregular, 
Good or Bad ; and fo, as far as they are compared with a Rule, and there- 
upon denominated, they come under Relation. Thus the challenging, 
and fighting with a Man, as it is a certain poſitive Mode, or particular 
ſort of Action, by particular /deas, diſtinguiſhed from all others, is cal- 
led Dueling ; which, when conſidered, in relation to the Law of God, 
will deſerve the Name Sin ; to the Law of Faſhion, in ſome Countries, 
Valour and Vertue ; and to the municipal Laws of ſome Governments, 
a capital Crime. In this Caſe, when the poſitive Mode has one Name, 
and another Name as it ſtands in relation to the Law, the diſtin&tion 
may as eaſily be obſeryed, as it is in Subſtances, where one Name, v. g. 
Man, is uſed to ſignific the thing, another, v. g. Father, to ſignific the 
Relation. 
The denomi- Y- 16, But becauſe, very frequently the poſitive 7dea of the Action, 
nations of A-and its Moral Relation,are comprehended together under one Name, and 
m_ ** the fame Word made uſe of, to expreſs both the Mode or Aion, and its 
__ Moral Reftitude or Obliquity ; therefore the Relation it ſelf is leſs taken 
notice of; and there is often no di/tinit;ion made between the poſitive 
{dea of the Attion, and the reference it has to a rule. By which con- 
fuſion, of theſe twodiſtin&t Conſiderations, under one Term, thoſe who 
yield too eaſily to the Impreſſions of Sounds, and are forward to take 
Names for Things,are often miſlead in their Judgment of Actions. Thus 
the taking from another what is his, without his Knowledge or Allow- 
ance, 15 properly called Szealing : but that Name, being commonly un- 
derſtocd to {ignifie alſo the Moral pravity of the Action, and to denote 
its contraricty to the Law, Men are apt to condemn whatever they hear 
called Stealing, as an ill Action, diſagreeing with the Rule of Right. And 
yet the private taking away his Sword from a Mad-man, to _—_— his 
Ong 
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doing Miſchief, though it be properly denominated Stealing, as the 

Name of ſuch a mixed Mode : yet when compared to the Law of God : 

when conſidered in its relation to that ſupreme Rule, it is no Sin, cr 

Tranſgreſſion, though the Name Szealixg ordinarily carries ſuch an inti- 

mation with 1t+ 
$. 17. And thus much for the Relation of humane ARions to a Law, Relations 5: 

which therefore I call Moral Relations. PRmerab/s. 
*Twould make a Volume, to go over all forts of Relations : *tis not 

therefore to be expected, that I ſhould here mention them all. It ſw 

fices to our preſent purpoſe, to ſhew by theſe, what the 7deas are, we 

have of this comprehenſive Conſideration, call'd Relation, which is fo 

various, and the Occaſions of it ſo many, (as many as there can be of 

comparing things one to another,) that it is not very eaſie to reduce it to 

Rules, or under juſt Heads. Thoſe I have mentioned, I think, are ſome 

of the moſt conſiderable, and ſuch, as may ſerve to let us ſee, from 

whence we get our /deas of Relations, and wherein they are founded. 

But before I quit this Argument, from what has been faid, give me leave 

to obſerve, \ | 
$. 18. Firſt, That it is evident, That al Relation terminates in, and 4! Relation: 


terminate 313: > 


iS ultimately founded on thoſe ſimple Ideas, we have got from Senſation frmple Ideas. 
or Refleftion : So that all that we have in our Thoughts our ſelves, (if 
we think of any thing, or have any meaning,) or would Ggnifie to others, 
when we uſe Words, ftanding for Relations, is nothing but ſome ſimple 
7deas, or Collections of fimple /Jeas, compared one with another. This 
is ſo manifeſt in that ſort called proportional, that nothing can be more. 
For when a Man ſays, Honey 1s ſweeter than Wax, it is plain, that his 
Thoughts in this Relation, terminate in this ſimple /dea, Sweetnels, 
which is equally true of all the reſt ; though, where they are compoun- 
ded, or decompounded, the fimple /Zeas, they are made up of, are, 
perhaps, ſeldom taken notice of; v.g. when the Word Father is men- 
tioned : #7ir/t, There is meant that particular Species or colledive den, 
ſignified by the Word Man ; Secondly, hole ſenſible ſimple 7deas, fig- 
nified by the Word Generation ; And, 7hird!y, The Effects of it, and 
all the ſimple Zdeas, {ignified by the Word Child. So the Word Friend, 
being taken for a Man, who loves, and is ready to do good to another, 
has all thoſe following deas to the making of it up. #ir#, all the fim- 
ple /deas, comprehended in the Word Man, or intelligent Being. Se- 
condly, the [dea of Love. Thirdly, The Zdea of Readineſs,or Diſpoſition. 
Fourthly, The 1dea of Attion, which is any kind of Thought, or Motion. 
Fifthly, The 7dea of Good, which ſignifies any thing that may advance 
his Happineſs ; and terminates at laſt, if examined, in particular ſimple 
eas, of which the Word Good in general, ſignifies any one , but if re- 
moyed irom all fimple 7deas quite, it ſignifics nothing at all : And thus 
alio, all Moral Words terminate at laſt, though, perhaps, more remotely, 
in a C-ilection of ſimple /deas : the immediate fignification of Relative 
Vor ds, being very often other ſuppoſed known Relations ; which, if tra- 
ccd one to another, {till end in fimple Zdeas. | 
d. 19. Secondly, That in Relations, we have for the moſt part. if not * have ord; 
always, as clear a Notion of the Relation, as we have of thoſe (imple 79% he. + of 
Ideas, wherein it is founded: Agreement or Diſagreement, whereon = HY 
Relation depends, being Things, whereof we have commonly as clear Kelation, as of 
Ideas, as ot any other whatſoever ; 1t being but the diftinguiihing fim- 7,  camow | 
ple /deas, or tiicir Negrees one from another, without which, we could = 
have no diſtinct Knowledge at all, For it I have a clear 7c of Swcoet- 
neſs, 
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neſs, Light, or Extenſion, I have too, of equal or more, or leſs, of each 
of theſe: If I know what it is for one Man to be born of a Woman, VIZ, 
Sempronia, I know what it is for another Man to be born of the fame 
Woman, Sempronia ; and fo have as clear a Notion of Brothers, as of 
Births, and, perhaps, clearer. For if I believed, that Sempronia digged 
Titus out of the Parſley-Bed, (as they uſe to tell Children,) and there- 
by became his Mother ; and that afterwards in the fame manner, ſhe 
digged Cajus out of the Parſley-Bed, I had as clear 2 Notion of the Rela- 
tion of Brothers between them, as if I had all the Skill of a Midwite ; 
the Notion that the ſame Woman contributed, as Mother, equally to 
their Births, (though I were ignorant, or miſtaken in the manner ol it,) 
being that on which I grounded the Relation ; and that they agreed in 
that Circumſtance of Birth, let it be what it will. The comparing them 
then in their deſcent from the ſame Perſon, without knowing the parti- 
cular Circumſtances of that deſcent, is enough to found my Notion of 
their having, or not having the Relation of Brothers. But though -the 
1deas of particular Relations, are capable of being as clear and diſtin& 
in the Minds of thoſe, who will duly conſider them, as thoſe of mixed 
Modes, and more determinate than thoſe of Subſtances ; yet the Names 
belonging to Relation, are often of as doubtful, and incertain Significa- 
tion, as thoſe of Subſtances, or mixed Modes ; and much more than 
thoſe of ſimple 7deas. Becauſe Relative Words, being the Marks of this 
Compariſon, which is made only by Men's Thoughts, and is an Zea on- 
ly in Men's Minds, Men frequently apply them to difterent Compariſons 
of Things, according to their own Imaginations, which do not always 
correſpond with thoſe of others uſing the ſame Names. 
The Notion of \Y. 20. Thirdly, That in theie I call Moral Relations, I have a true No- 
= - na yoda tion of Relation, by comparing the Action with the Rule, whether the 
war gre Rule be true, or falſe. For if I meaſure any thing by a Yard, I know, 
any Aftion is Whether the thing I meaſure be longer, or ſhorter, than that ſuppoſed 
— Yard, though, perhaps, the Yard I meaſure by, be not exaQtly the Stan- 
falſe. dard: Which, indeed, is another Enquiry. For though the Rule be erro- 
neous, and I miſtaken in it ; yet the agreement, or diſagreement of that 
which I compare with it, is evidently known by me ; wherein conſiſts 
my knowledge of Relation. Though meaſuring by a wrong Rule, I ſhall 
thereby be brought to judge amiſs of its moral Rectitude; becauſe I have 
tried it by that, which is not the true Rule ; but am not miſtaken in the 
relation that Action bears to that Rule I compare it to, which is agree- 
ment, or diſagreement. 
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CH A P. XXIX. 


Of Clear and Obſcure, Diftinft and Confuſed Ideas. 


$. 1. Aving ſhewn the Original of our 7deas, and taken a view of tdezs ſorre 
their ſeveral ſorts ; conſidered the difference between the clear nd 4i- 
ſimple and the complex ; and obſerved how rhe complex ones are divi. #7, «ber: 
ded into thoſe of Modes, Subſtances and Relations, all which, I think, — 
is neceſſary to be done by any one,who would acquaint himſelf through. 
ly with the progreſs of the Mind, in its Apprehenſion and Knowledge of 
Things, it will, perhaps, be thought I have dwelt long enough upon 
the Examination of /deas. I muſt, nevertheleſs, crave leave to offer ſome 
few other Conſiderations concerning them. The firſt is, That ſome are 
clear, and others obſcure ; ſome diſtin, and others confuſed. | 
$. 2. The Perception of the Mind, being moſt aptly explained by Clear and 0%- 
Words relating to the Sight, we ſhall beſt underſtand what is meant by /cure,explain- 
Clear, and Obſcure in our 7deas, by refleing on what we call Clear and — | 
Obſcure in the Objects of Sight. Light being that which diſcovers to us 
viſible Objects, we give the name of 0#ſcare, to that, which is not placed 
in a Light ſufficient to diſcover minutely to us the Figure and Colours, 
whichare obſervable in it, and which, in a better Light, would be diſcer- 
nable. Thus our fmple Zdeas are clear, when they are ſuch as the Ob- 
jects themſelves, from whence they were taken, did, in a well-ordered 
Senſation or Perception, preſent them. Whilſt the Memory retains them 
thus, and can produce them ſo to the Mind, when-ever it has occaſion 
to conſider them, they are clear Ideas. So far as they either want any 
thing of that original Exa&tneſs, or have loſt any of their firſt Freſhneſs, 
and are, as it were, faded or tarniſhed by Time, fo far are they obſcure. 
Complex Ideas, as they are made up of Simple ones : fo they are clear, 
when the /deas, that go to their Compoſition, are clear ; and the Num- 
ber and Order of thoſe Simple 7deas, that are the Ingredients of any 
Complex one, is determinate and certain. 
$. 3. The cauſe of Obſcarity in ſimple 7deas, ſeems to be either dull Cauſes of Oh. 
' Organs ; or very ſlight and tranſient Impreſſions made by the Objects ; ſcurity. 
or elſe a weakneſs in the Memory, not able to retain them as received. 
For to return again to viſible Objeas, to help us to apprehend this mat- 
ter. If the Organs, or Faculties of Perception, like Wax over-hardned with 
Cold, will nor receive the Impreſſion of the Seal, from the uſual impulſe 
wont to imprint it; or, like Waxof a temper too ſoft,will not hold it well, 
when well imprinted ; or elſe ſuppoſing the Wax of a temper fit, but the 
Seal not applied with a ſufficient force, to make a clear Impreflion : In 
any of theſe caſes, the print left by the Seal, will be o4/care. This 1 ſup- 
poſe, needs no application to make it plainer. 
$. 4. As a clear Idea 1s that whereof the Mind has a full and evident n;2;a# and 
perception, ſo a diſtinit 7dea is that wherein the Mind perceives a diffe- confuſed,whas. 
rence from all other ; and a confuſed 7dea is ſuch an one, -as is not ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinguithable from another, from which it ought to be diffe- 
rent. 
S. 5. If no /dea be confuſed, but ſuch as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh- 94;c9;05, 
able trom another, from which it ſhould be diftcrent, it will be hard, may * 
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any one fay,ito find any where 2 confuſed Idea. For let any 7dea be as 
it will, it can be no other but ſuch as the Mind perceives it to be ; and 
that very perception, ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it trom all other eas, 
which cannot be other, z.e. different, without being perceived to be ſo. 
No /ea therefote can be undiſtinguiſhable from another, from which it 
ought to be different, unleſs you would have it difterent from it ſelf: for 
from all other, it is evidently diflcrent. | 
Confuſion of $.6. To remove this difficulty, and to help us to conceive aright, what 
Ideas, 25 12 76- jt js, that makes the confuſton, Ideas are at any time chargeable with, we 
ference to . " Ae | 
heir Names, Muſt conſider, that Things ranked under diſtin names, are ſuppoſed 
different enough to be diſtinguiſhed,that fo each fort by its peculiar name 
may be marked, and diſcourſed of apart, upon any occaſion : And there 
is nothing more evident, than that the greateſt part of different Names, 
are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different Things. Now every da a Man has, 
being viſibly what it is, and diſtinct from al other /deas but it ſelf, that 
which makes it cexfaſed is, when it is ſuch, that 1t may as well be called 
by another Name, as that which it is expreſſed by, the difference which 
keeps the Things (to be ranked under thoſe two difterent Names) di- 
ſtinet, and: makes ſome of them belong rather to the one, and ſome of 
- them to the other of thoſe names, being left out ; and fo the diſtinction, 
which was intended to be kept up by thoſe different Names, is quite 


loft. - 
Defaults d. 7. The Defaults which uſually occaſion this Lonfuſion,T thinkzare chiefly 
which make theſe following : 


= pol kx Firſt, When any complex 7dea (for 'tis complex 7deas that arc moſt 


Ideas made up liable to confuſion) is made up of too ſmall a number of ſimple Ideas, and 
_ ew/im- ſych only as are common to other Things, whereby the differences, that 
; make it deſerve a difterent Name, are left out. Thus he, that has an 
Idea made up of barely the ſimple ones of a Beaſt with Spots, has but a 
confuſed /dea of a Leopard, it not being thereby ſufficiently diftingui- 
thed from a Lynx, and ſeveral other forts of Beaſts that are ſpotted. So 
that ſuch an /ea,. though it hath the peculiar Name Leopard, 1s not di- 
{tinguiſhable from thoſe deſigned by the Names Lynx, or Panther, and 
may-as well come under the Name Lynx, as Leopard. How much the 
cuſtom of defining of Words by general terms, contributes to make the 
Hdeas we would expreſs by them, confuſed and undetermined, I leave 
others to conſider. This is evident, that confuſed 7deas are fuch as render 
the Uſe of Words uncertain,and take away the benefit of diſtindt Names. 
When the eas, for which we uſe different terms, have not a difference 
anſwerable to their diſtin Names, and ſo cannot be diſtinguiſhed by 
them, there it is that they are truly confuſed. 


alt + | $. 8. Secondly, Another default,which makes our /7deas confuſed,is,when 


;rs ſimple ones though the particulars that make up any /dea, are in number enough ; 


914 wa *&for- yer they arc ſo jumbled together, that it 15 not cafily diſcernable, whether 
erly together. 


it more belongs to the Name that 1s given it, than to any other. There 
is nothing properer to make us conceive this Confuſton, than a ſort of 
Pictures ujually ſhewn, as ſurprizing Pieces of Art, wherein the Colours, 
asthey are laid by the Pencil on the Table it felt, mark out very odd and 
unuſual Figures, and have no diſcernable order in their Poſition, This 
Dravght,thus made up of parts, wherein no Symmetry nor Order appears, 
is, init ſelf,no more a contuſed Thing, than the picture of a cloudy Sky ; 
wherein though there be as little order of Colours,or Figures to be found, 
yet no body thinks it a confuſed Picture. Whar is it then, that makes it | 
be thought contulcd, ſince the want of 5ymmetry does not : as it is plain 
It 
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it does not ; for another Draught made,barely in imitation of this.could 
not be called confuſed ? I anſwer, That which makes it be thought con- 
fuſed, is the applying it to ſome Name, to which it does no more diſcer- 
nibly belong, than to ſome other; v. g. when it is faid to be the PiRure 
of a Man, or Cz2ſar, then-any one with reaſon counts it confuſed : be- 
cauſe it is not diſcernible, in that ſtate,to belong more to the name Man, 
or Czſar, than to the name Laboon, or Pompey ; which are ſuppoſed to. 
ſtand tor different 7deas, from thoſe ſignified by Man, or Ceſar. Bur 
when a cylindrical Mirrour, placed right, hath reduced thoſe irregular 
Lines on the Table, into their due order and proportion, then the Confu- 
ſion ceaſes, and the Eye preſently ſees, that it is a Man, or Cz/ar ; 5. e. 
thatit belongs to thoſe Names ; and that it is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable 
from a Baboon, or Pompey ; 5.e. from the eas ſignified by thoſe Names. 
Tuſt thus ir is with our /deas,which areas it were,the Pictures of Things. 
No one of theſe mental Draughts, however the parts are put together, 
can be called confuſed, (for they are plainly diſcernible as they are,) till 
it be ranked under ſome ordinary Name, to which it cannot be diſcerned 
to belong, any more than it does to ſome other Name, of an allowed dif- 
ferent ſignification. 
$.9. Thirdly, A third defect that frequently gives the name of Confu- 73;-41, or 
ſed, toour eas, is when any one of them is uxcertain,and undetermined, are mntad!e 
Thus we may obſerve Men, who not forbearing to uſe the ordinary Words 77 ter 
of their Language,till they have learn'd their preciſe ſignification, change 
the /4ea,they make this or that term ſtand for, almoſt as often as they uſe 
it. He that does this, out of uncertainty of what he ſhould leave out, or 
put into his /dea of Church, or 1dotatry, every time he thinks of either, 
and holds not ſteady to any one preciſe Combination of 7deas,that makes 
it up, is ſaid to have a confuſed /dea of Idolatry,or the Church : Though 
this be ſtill for the ſame reaſon thar the former, vzz. Becauſe a mutable 
Hdea (if wewill allow it to be one 42a) cannot belong to one Name, ra- 
ther than another ; and fo loſes the diſtinQion, that diſtin&t Names are 
deſigned for. 
d. 10. By what has been faid; we may obſerve how much Names, as Confuſion 
ſuppoſed ſteady ſigns of Things, and by their difterence to ſtand for, hour refe- 


rence to 


and keep Things diſtin, that in themſelves are different,are the occa/ton yer bara 
of denominating Ideas diſtinf or confuſed, by a ſecret and unobſerved refe- concevabie. © 
rence, the Mind makes of its /4eas to ſuch Names. This.perhaps, will be 
fuller underſtood, after what I fay of Words, in the Third Book, has been 
read and conſidered. But without taking' notice of ſuch a reference of 
1deas to diſtin Names, as the ſigns of diſtin& Things, it will be hard 
roſay what a confuſed /dea is. And therefore when a Man deſigns, by 
any Name, a ſort of Things, or any one particular Thing, diſtinct from 
all others, the complex 74ea he annexes to that Name, is the more di- 
ſtint, the more particular the /deas are, and the greater and more de- 
terminate the number and order of them is, whereot it is made up. For 
the more it has of theſe, the more has ir ſtill of the perceivable difleren- 
ces, whereby it is kept ſeparate and diſtin from all /deas belonging to 
other Names, even thoſe that approach neareſt to it, and thereby all con- 
 ſuſion with them 1s avoided. | 

$. 11. Confuſron, making, it a difficulty to ſeparate two Things that Confiyton coi 
ſhould be ſeparated,concerns always two /deas; and thoſe moſt, which moſt comms aways 
approach one another. "Whenever therefore we ſuſpet any /dea to be ©" 1&5 
conſuſed, we mult examine what other it 1s in danger to be confounded 
with, or which it cannot eafily be ſeparated trom, and that wul always 

id be 
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Confuſion, 


be found an 7dea belonging to another Name, and ſo ſhould be a different 
Thing, from which yet it is not ſufficiently diſtinct ; being either the 
ſamewith it, or making a part of it, or, at leaſt, as properly call d by that 
Name, as the other it is ranked under ; and fo keeps not that difference 
from that other /dea, which the different Names import. 

$. 12. This, I think, is the confuſion proper to /deas ; which till carries 
with it a ſecret reference to Names. At leaſt if there be any other confu- 
ſion of 7deas, this is that which moſt of all diforders Men's Thoughts 
and Diſcourſes : /deas, as ranked under Names, being thoſe that for the 
moſt part Men reaſon of within themſelves, and always thoſe which they 
commune about, with others. And therefore where there are ſuppoſed 
two different /deas, marked by two different Names, which are not as 
diſtinguiſhable as the Sounds rhat ſtand for them, there never fails to be 
confuſion: And where any /deas are diſtinct, as the /deas of thoſe two 
Sounds they are marked by, there can be between them no conſ»/7on. The 
way to prevent it,is to colle& and unite into our complex /dea,as preci':s 
ly as is poſlible, all thoſe Ingredients, whereby it is differenced trv::1 
others; and to them ſo united in a determinate number and order, 2pj:ly 
ſteadily the ſame Name. But this neither accommodating Men's eale 
or vanity, or ſerving any deſign, but that of naked Truth, which is not 
always the thing aimed at, ſuch exactneſs, is rather to be wiſhed, than 
hoped for. And ſince the looſe application of Names, to uncertain, and 
almoſt no /zeas, ſerves both to cover our own Ignorance, as well as to 
perplex and contound othicrs,which goes for Learning and Superiority in 
Knowledge,it isr0 wonder that moſt Men ſhould uſe it themſelves,whilſt 
tlizy complain oi it in others. Though yet, I think,no ſmall part of the 
confuſion,tobe found in the Notions of Men,might,by care and ingenuity, 
beavoided; yet I am far from thinking it every-wherewiltul. Some /deas 
are ſo complex, and made up of ſo many parts, that the Memory does 
not cafily retain the very ſame preciſe Combination of ſimple /deas, un- 
der one Name ; much leſs are we able conſtantly to divine for what pre- 
ciſe complex /dea fuch a Name ſtands in another Man's uſe of it. From 
the firſt of theſe, follows confuſion ina Man's own Reafonings and Opi- 
nions within himſelf ; from the latter, frequent contuſion in diſcourſing 
and arguing with others. But having more at large treated of Words, 
their Detects and Abuſesin the following Book, I ſhall here ſay no more 
of it. 


Complex des 9.13. Our complex Ideas being made up of Colletions,and fo variety 
may be di- of ſimple ones, may accordingly he very clear aud diſtinit in one part, and 


ſtint in one 


P art, and CoN- 
ed in ano- 
ther, 


This if not 
heeded, cauſes 
Confuſion in 
our Arguings. 


very obſcure and confuſed in another. In a Man who ſpeaks of a Chiliae- 
dron, or a Body of a thouſand ſides, the /dea of the Figure may be very 
confuſed, though that of the Number be very diſtin ; fo that he being 
able to diſcourſe, and demonſtrate concerning that part of his complex 
lea, which depends upon the Number of a Thouſand, he is apt to think, 
he has a diſtin 7dea of a Chiliaedron ; though it be plain, he has no pre- 
Ciſe ea of its Figure,ſo as to diſtinguiſh it,by that, from one that has but 
999 ſides : The not obſerving whereof, cauſes no ſmall Error in Men's 
Thoughts, and confuſion in their Diſcourſes. 

$. 14. He that thinks he has a diſtinct 7dea of the Figure of a Ch1/:46- 
dron, let him for TriaPs-fake take another parcel of the ſame uniform 
Matter, viz. Gold, or Wax, of an equal Bulk, and make it into a Figure 
of 999 fides. He will, I doubt not, be able to diſtinguiſh theſe two /deas 
one from another by the Number of ſides ; and reaſon, and argue diſtinct- 
ly about them, whilſt he keeps his Thoughts and Reaſoning to that part 
only 
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only of theſe /deas, which is contained in their Numbers ; as that the 
ſides of the one, could be divided into two equal Numbers ; and of the 
other, not, &c. Bur when he goes about to diſtinguiſh them by their Fi- 
gure, he will there be preſently at a loſs, and not be able, I think,to frame 
in his Mind two /deas, one of them diſtinct from the other, by the bare 
Figure of theſe two pieces of Gold ; as he could, if the fame parcels of 
Gold were made one into a Cube, the other a Figure of five ſides. In 
which incomplete /deas, we are very apt tq impoſe on our ſelves, and 
wrangle with others, eſpecially where they have particular and familiar 
Names. For being fatisfied in that part of the /dea, which we have clear ; 
and the Name which 1s familiar to us, being applied to the whole, con- 
taining that part alſo, which is imperte& and obſcure, we are apt to uſe it 
tor that contuſed part, and draw deductions from it, in the obſcure part 
of its Signification, as confidently as we do from the other. 

d. 15. Having frequently in our Mouths the Name Eternity, we are Ilance in E- 
apt to think, we have a poſitive comprehenſive /dea of it, which is as #7952. 
muchas to ſay,that there is no part of that Duration, which is not clearly 
contained in our Zdea. "Tis true, that he that thinks ſo, may have a clear 
1dea of Duration ; he may alſo have a very clear /dea of a very great 
length of Duration ; he may alſo have a clear /dea of the Compariſon of 
thac great one, with ſtill a greater : Bur it not being poſlible tor him to 
include in his /4ea of any Duration, let it be as great as it will,the whole 
Extent together of a Duration,where he ſuppoſes no end, that part of his 
Tdea, which is {till beyond the Bounds of that large Duration, he repre- 
ſents to his own Thoughts, is very obſcure and undetermined. And hence 
it is, that tn Diſputes and Reaſonings concerning Eternity, or any other 
Tvfinice, we are very apt to blunder, and involve our ſelves in manifeſt 
Abſurdities. 

d. 16. In Matter, we have no clear deas of the ſmalneſs of Parts,much Divi/ibility of 
beyond the ſmalleſt,that occurr to any of our Senſes: and therefore when %#**7- 
wetalk of the diviſibility of Matter zz 7nfnitum, though we have clear 
Tdeas of Diviſion and Diviſibility,and have alſo clear Zdeas of Parts, made 
out of a whole,by Diviſion ; yet we have but very obſcure,and contuſed 
1deas of Corpuſcles, or minute Bodies, fo to bedivided,when by former 
Diviſions,they are reduced to a ſmalneſs, much exceeding the perception 
of any of our Senſes; and ſo all that we have clear, and diſtinct eas of, 
is of what Diviſion in genera], or abſtratly is, and the Relation of 7o- 
tum and Pars : But of the bulk of the Body,to be thus infinitely divided 
aiter certain Progreſſions, I think, we have no clear,nor diſtinct /deas at 
all. For I ask any one, Whether taking the ſmalleſt Atom of Dutt he ever 
faw, he has any diſtin Zea, (bating ſtill the Number which concerns 
not Extenſion,) betwixt rhe 100 ooo, and the x,000 ooo part of it. Or 
if he think he can refine his eas to that Degree, without loſing ſight of 
them, cr. him add ten Cyphers to each of thoſe Numbers ; for that will 
bring it no nearer the end of infinite Diviſion, than the firſt half does. I 
mult conteſs for my part, I have no clear, diſtin& eas of the different 
Bulk, or Extenſion of thoſe Bodies, having but a very obſcure one of ei- 
ther of them. So that, I think, when we talk of Diviſion of Bodies 22 n= 

finitum, our Zdea of their diſtin Bulks or Extenſion, which 1s the Sub- 
jet and Foundation of Diviſions, comes to be confounded,and almoſt loſt 
in Obſcurity. For that /dea, which is to repreſent only Bigneſs, muſt be 
very obſcure and conjuſed, which we cannot diſtinguiſh from one ten times 
as biz, but only by Number ; ſo that we have clear, diſtinct teas, we 
nay fay of Ten and One, but no — Teas of two ſuch Extenſions. 
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'Tis plain from hence, that when we talk of infinite Diviſibility of Body, 
or Extenſion, our diſtin and clear eas are only of Numbers ; but the 
clear, diſtin& deas of Extenſion, after ſome Progreſs of Diviſion,is quite 
loſt ; and of ſuch minute Parts, we have no diſtin 7deas at all ; but it 
returns, as all our /deas of Infinite do, at laſt to that of Number always 
to be added ; but thereby never amounts to any diſtin& 7dea of actual, 


' infinite Parts. We have, 'tis true, a clear /dea of Diviſion, as often as we 


will think of it ; but thereby we have no more a clear 7dea of infinite 
Parts in Matter, than we have a clear /dea of an infinite Number, by be- 
ing able ſtill to add new Numbers to any aſſigned Number we have : 
endleſs Diviſibility giving us no more a clear and diſtinct /Zea of atual- 
ly infinite Parts, than endleſs Addibility (if I may fo ſpeak) gives us a 
clear and diſtin /dea of an aually infinite Number : they both being 
only in a Power ſtill of increaſing the Number, be it already as great as 
it will. So that of what remains to be added, (wherein conſiſts the Infi- 
nity, ) we have but an obſcure, imperte&t, and confuſed 7zea ; from or 
about which we can argue, or reaſon with no Certainty or Clearneſs, no 
more than we can in Arithmetick, about a Number of which we have no 
ſuch diſtin&t ea, as we have of 4 or 100; but only this relative obſcure 
one, that compared to any other, it is ſtill bigger : and we have no more 
a clear, poſitive ea of it, when we ſay or conceive it is bigger, or more 
than 400, 000 ooo, than if we ſhould fay,it is bigger than 4o, or 4: 400, 
000 ooo, having no nearer a proportion to the end of Addition,or Num- 
ber, than 4. For he that adds only 4 to 4, and ſo proceeds, thall as ſoon 
come to the end of all Addition, as he that adds 4oo, ooo ooo, to 400, 
©co coo. And fo likewiſe in Eternity, he that has an 7zea of but tour 
years, has as much a poſitive complete /dea of Eternity, as he that has 
one of 400, 000 000 of Years : For what remains of Eternity beyond ei- 
ther of theſe two Numbers of Years, 1s as clear to the one as the other ; 
4.e. neither of them has any clear poſitive /ea of it at all. For he that 
adds only 4 Years to 4, and fo on, ſhall as ſoon reach Eternity, as he 
that adds 400, 000 000 of Years, and fo on ; or if he pleaſe, doubles the 
Increaſe as often as he will : The remaining Abyſs being till as far be- 
yond the end of all theſe Progreſſions, as it is from the length of a Day, 
or an Hour. For nothing finite bears any proportion to-infinite ; and 
therefore our /deas, which are all finite, cannot bear any. Thus it is al- 
ſo in our /dea of Extenſion, when we increaſe it by Addition, as well as 
when we diminiſh it by Diviſion, and would enlarge our Thoughts to in- 
finite Space. After a few doublings of thoſe /deas of Extenſion, which are 
the largeſt we are accuſtomed to have, we loſe the clear diſtint 77a of 
that Space: it becomes a contuſedly great one, with a Surplus of ſtill grea- 
ter; about which, when we would argue, or reaſon, we ſhall always find 
our ſelvesat a loſs ; confuſed 7deas,in our Arguings and Dedudtions from 
them, always leading, us into confufton, 
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6. r. Eſides what we have already mentioned, concerning deas, 0- [07 FE 
ther Conſiderations belong to them, in reference to things + hange Tu 
from whence they are taken,or which they may be ſuppoſed to repreſent ; *9 cir 4r- 
and thus, I think, they may come under a threefold diſtinQion; and are, ©*2*** 
Fir, Either real, or fantaſtical. 
Secondly, Adequate, or inadequate. 
Zhirdly, True, or falſe. 
Firſt, By real Ideas, T mean ſuch as have a Foundation in Nature ; 
ſuch as have a Conformity with the real Being, and Exiſtence of Things, 
or with their Archetypes. Faztaſtical or Chymerical, I call ſuch as have 
no Foundation in Nature, nor have any Conformity with that reality 
of Being, to which they are tacitly referr'd, as to their Archetypes. 
If we examine the ſeveral ſorts of 1deas before-mentioned, we ſhall find, 
that, 
Y. 2. Firſt, Our fimple Ideas are all real, all agree to the reality of Simple Ideas | 
things. Not that they are all of them the Images, or Repreſentations all real. 
of what does exiſt, the contrary whereof,in all but the primary Qualities 
of Bodies, hath been already ſhewed. But though Whiteneſs and Cold- 
neſs are no more in Snow, than Pain is; yet thoſe /deas of Whiteneſs 
and Coldnelſs, Pain, &c. being in us theEffecs of Powers in Things with- 
out us, ordained by our Maker, to produce in us ſuch Senſations ; they 
are real /deas in us, whereby we diſtinguiſh the Qualities, that are really 
in things themſelves. For theſe ſeveral Appearances, being deſigned to 
be the Marks, whereby we are to know, and diſtinguiſh Things we have 
to do with; our /deas do as well ſerve us to that purpoſe, and are as real 
diſtinguiſhing CharaCters, whether they be only conſtant Efteas, or 
elſe exact Reſemblances of ſomething in the things themſelves : the rea- 
lity lying in that ſteady correſpondence,they have with the diſtinE Con- 
ſtitutions of real Beings. But whether they anſwer to thoſe Conſtitutions, 
as to Cauſes or Patterns,it matters not; it ſuffices, that they are conſtant- 
ly produced by them. And thus our fimple /deasare all real and true,be- 
cauſe they anſwer and agree to thoſe Powers of Things, which produce 
them in our Minds, that being all that is requiſite to make them real, 
and not fiftionsat Pleaſure. For in ſimple 7deas, (as has been ſhewn, ) 
the Mind is waolly confined to the Operation of things upon it; and can 
make to it felt no ſimple /4ea, more than what it has received. ; 
Q.3. Though the Mind be wholly paſlive,in reſpec of its ſimple /deas : Complex Ideas 
Yet,l think,we may fay, it is not fo, in reſpe& of its complex /deas : For are voluntary 
thoſe being Combinations of ſimple Zdeas,put togerher,and united under Commarions. 
one general Name; tis plain,that the Mind of Man uſes ſome kind of Li- 
berty, in torming thoſe complex /deas. How elſe comes it to paſs, that 
one Man's Zdea of Gold,or Juſtice,is different from another's: But becauſe 
; he has. put in, or left out of his, ſome ſimple /dea, which the other has 
not. The Queſtion then is, Which of theſe are real, and which barcly 
Imaginary Combinations: what Coll:Qtions agree to the reality of Things, 
and what not? And to this I fay, That 
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Mixed Modes &, 4, Secondly, Mixed Modes and Relations, having no other reality, 


made of conſt- 
ſtent Ideas are 


real. 


but what they have in the Minds of Men, there is nothing more requi- 
red to thoſe kind of /deas,to make them real,but that they be ſo framed, 
that there be a pollibility of exiſting conformable to them. Theſe Zdeas, 
being themſelves Archetypes, cannot differ from their Archetypes, and 
ſo cannot be chimerical, unleſs any one will jumble together in them in- 
conſiſtent Zdeas. Indeed, as any of them have the Names of a known 
Language aſſigned to them, by which, he that has them in his Mind, 
would ſignifie them to others,ſo bare Poſſibility of exiſting is not enough ; 
they muſt have a Conformity to the ordinary Signification of the Name + 
that is given them, that they may not be thought fantaſtical : as if a 
Man would give the Name of Juſtice to that 7Jea,which common uſecalls 
Liberality : But this Fantaſticalneſs relates more to Propriety of Speech, 
than Reality of /deas. For a Man to be undilturbed in Danger, ſedately 
to conſider what is fitteſt to be done,and to execute it ſteadily,is a mixed 
Mode, or a complex 7dea of an Action which may exiſt. But to be undi- 
ſturbed in Danger, without uſing ones Reaſon or Induſtry, is what is al- 
ſo poſſible to be; and fo is as real an Zdea as the other. Though the firſt 
of theſe, having the Name Courage given to it, may, in reſpect of thar 
Name, be a right or wrong /dea : But the other, whilſt it has not a 
common received Name of any known Language aſſigned to it, is not 
capable of any Deiormity, being made with no reference to any thing 
but its ſelf. 


Ideas of Sub- 0. 5. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Sub/tances, being made all of them 


ſtances are re- + 
al, when they 


in reference to Things exiſting without us, and intended to be Repre- 


agree withthe ſentations of Subſtances, as they really are, are no farther real, than as 


- 7 ef they are {ſuch Combinations of ſimple 7deas, as are really united, and 


co-exiſt in Things without us. On the contrary, thoſe are fantaſtical, 
which are made up of ſuch Collections of ſimple /deas,as were really ne- 
ver united, never were found together in any Subſtance ; v.g. a rational 
Creature, conſiſting of a Horſe's Head, joined to a body of humane 
ſhape, or ſuch as the Centaurs are deſcribed : Or, a Body, yellow, very 
malleable, fuſible, and fixed ; but lighter than common Water : Or, an 
uniform, unorganized Body, conſiſting as to Senſe, all of ſimilar Parts, 
with Perception and voluntary Motion joined to it. Whether ſuch Sub- 
ſtances, as theſe, can poſlibly exiſt, or no, *tis probable we do not know : 
But be that as it will, theſe /deas of Subſtances, being made conforma- 
ble to no Pattern exiſting that we know ; and conſiſting of ſuch Colle- 
Qions of /deas, as no Subſtance ever ſhewed us united "together, they 

ought to paſs with us for barely imaginary : But much more are thoſe 

complex /deas ſo, which contain in them any Inconſiſtency or Contra- 

diction of their Parts. 
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CH A P. XXXI. 
50 Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 


d. x. F YF our real /deas, ſome are Adequate, and ſomeare Inadequate. ,,,,,,.. 
Thoſe I call Adequate, which perfectly repreſent thoſe Ar- Ideas, are ſuch * 

chetypes, which the Mind ſuppoſes them taken from ; which it intends _— 
them to ſtand for ; and to which ir refers them. /zxadequate /deas are ſuch, Prog 
which are but a partial, or incomplete repreſentation of thoſe Archetypes 
: to which they are referred. Upon which account it is plain, 
| d. 2. Firſt, /That all our fimple Ideas are adequate. Becauſe being no- Simple Ideas | 
thing but the effe&ts of certain Powers in Things, fitted and ordained by 1 442quare. 
GOD, to produce ſuch Senſations in us, they cannot but be correſpon- 

dent, and adequate to thoſe Powers : And we are ſure they agree to the 

reality of Things. For 1f Sugar produce in us the /deas which we call 
Whiteneſs, and Sweetneſs, we are ſure there is a power in Sugar to pro- 

duce thoſe /deas in our Minds, or elſe they could not have been produ- 

ced. And fo each Senfation anſwering the Power that operates on any of 

our Senſes, the /dea ſo produced, is a real /dea, (and not a fiction of the 

Mind,) which has no power to produce any ſimple dea; and cannot but 

be adequate, ſince it ought only to anſwer that power : and ſo all ſimple 

Tdeas are adequate. Tis true, the Things preducing in us theſe ſimple 

Hdeas, are but few of them denominated by us, as if they were only the 

cauſes of them ; but as if thoſe /deas were real Beings in them. For 

though Fire be call'd painful to the Touch, whereby it ſignified the 

power of producing in us the 7dea of Pain : yet it is denominated alſo 

Light, and Hot ; as if Light, and Heat, were really fomething 1n the Fire, 

more than a power to excite theſe /deas in us; and therefore are called 

Qualities in, or of the Fire. But theſe being nothing, in truth, but powers 

to excite ſuch 7deas in us,I muſt,in that ſenſe, be underſtood, when I ſpeak 

of ſecundary Qualities, as being in Things ; or of their /deas, as being in 

the Objeds, that excite them in us. Such ways of ſpeaking, though ac- 
commodated to the vulgar Notions, without which, one cannot be well 
underſtood ; yet truly fignifie nothing, but thoſe Powers, which are in 

Things, to excite certain Senſations or Ideas in us. Since were there no 

fit Organs to receive the impreſſions Fire makes on the Sight and Touch; 

nor a Mind joined to thoſe Organs, to receive the /deas of Light and 
| Heat, by thoſe impreſſions from the Fire, or the Sun, there would yet be 

no more Light, or Heat in the World, than there would be Pain, if there 

were no ſenſible Creature to feel it, though the Sun ſhovid continue juſt 

as it is now, and Mount na flame higher than ever it did. Solidity, 

and Extenſion, and the termination of it, Figure, with Motion and Reſt, 

whereof we have the /deas, would be really in the World as they are, 

whether there were any ſenſible Being to perceive them,orno: And there- 

fore thoſe we have reaſon to look on,as the real modificarions of Matter ; 

and ſuch as are the exciting Cauſes of all our various Senſations from Bo- 

dies. But this being an Enquiry not belonging to this place, 1 {hall en- 

ter no farther into ir, but proceed to ſhew what complex 7deas are ade- 


quate, and what nor, 


d. 3. Secondly, 
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Modes are all 
adequate. 


Modes in re- 
ference to ſet- 
tled Names, 

may be inade- 


quate. 


Modes in re- 


&. 3. Secondly, Our complex Ideas of Modes, being voluntary Colle- 
&ions of ſimple Zdeas, which the Mind puts together, without reference 
to any real Archetypes, or ſtanding Patterns, exiſting any where, are,and 
cannot but be adequate 1deas. Becauſe they not being: intended for Co- 
pies of Things really exiſting, but for Archetypes made by the Mind, to 
rank and denominate Things by, cannot want any thing ; they having 
each of them that combination of 7deas, and thereby that perfection the 
Mind intended they ſhould : So that the Mind acquieſces in them, and 
can find nothing wanting. Thus by having the dea of a Figure, with 
three ſides, meeting at three Angles, I have a complete 7dea, wherein I 
require nothing elſe to make it perfet. That the Mind is fatisfied with 
the perſetion of this its 7dea, is plain, in that it does not conceive, that 
any Underſtanding hath, or can have a more complete or perfect 7dea of 
that thing it ſignifies by the word Triangle, ſuppoſing it to exiſt, than 
it ſelf has in that complex /dea of three Sides,and three Angles : in which 
is contained all that is, or can be eſſential to it, or neceſſary to complete 
it, where-ever or however it exiſts. But in our /deas of Subſtances, it 
is otherwiſe. For theredeliring to copy Things,as they really doexiſt; and 
to repreſent to our ſelves that Conſtitution, on which all their Properties 
depend, we perceive our /deas attain not that Perfection we intend : We 
find they ſtill want ſomething we ſhould be glad were in them ; and fo 
are all inadequate. But mixed Modes and Relations, being Archetypes 
without Patterns,and fo having nothing to reprefent but themſelves,can- 
not but be adequate, every thing being ſo to it felt. He that at firſt put 
together the 7dea of Danger perceived, abſence of diſorder from Fear,ſe- 
date confideration of what was juſtly to be done, and executing of that 
without diſturbance, or being deterred by the danger of it, had certainly 
in his Mind that complex 74ea made up of that Combination: and inten- 
ding it tobe nothing elſe,but what it is; nor to have in it any other ſim- 
ple /deas, but what it hath, it could not alſo but be an adequate 7dea : 
and laying this up in his Memory, with the name Courage annexed to it, 
to ſignific it to others,and denominate irom thence any Action he ſhould 
obſerve to agree with it, had thereby a Standard to meaſure and deno- 
nuate Actions by, as they agreed to it. This /dea thus made,and laid up 
for a Pattern,muſt neceſfarily be adequate, being referred to nothing elfe 
but it ſelf, nor made by any other Original,but the Good-liking and Will 
of him, that firſt made this Combination. 

& 4. Indeed, another coming after, and in Converſation learning from 
him the word Courage, may make an 7dea, to which he gives that name 
Courage, different from what the firſt Author applied it to, and has in his 
Mind, when he uſes it. And in this caſe, it he deſigns, that his /Zea in 
Thinking, ſhould be conformable to the other's /Zea, as the Name he 
uſes in ſpeaking, is conlormable in ſound to his, from whom he learned 
it, his /dea may be very wrong, and inadequate. Becauſe in this caſe, ma- 
king the other Man's 74-a the pattern of his /dea in thinking,as theother 
Man's Word, or Sound, is the pattern of his in ſpeaking, his /dea 1s fo far 
defſetive and inadequate, as it is diitant from the Archetype and Pattern 
he refcrs it to, and intends to expreſs and ſignifie by the name he uſes for 
it : which name he would have to be a {ign of the other Man's Zea, (to 
which, in its proper uſe, it is primarily annexed, }) and of his own, as 
agreeing £9 it : to which it his own does not exactly correſpond, it is 


ference to ſct> faulty and 1052cquate. 


tled Names, 
may be inades } 
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hetciore theſe complex Ideas of Modes, when they are referred 
y the Mind, and intended to correſpond to the Zdeas in the Mind of 
ſome 
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ſome other intelligent Being, expreſſed by the Names,we apply to them; 
they may be very deficient, wrong, and 7uadequate. Becauſe they agree 
not to that, which the Mind deſigns to be their Archetype, and Pattern : 
In which reſpect only, any /dea of Modes can be wrong, imperfect; or 
inadequate. And on thisaccount,our /deas of mixed Modes are the moſt 
liable to be faulty of any other: but this refers more to proper Speaking 
than knowing right. _ | | : 

d. 6. Thirdly, What Ideas we have of Subſtances, IT have above ſhewed: 1deas of $us- 
Now thoſe /deas have in the Mind a donble reference: r.Sometimesthey /nces, as re- | 
are referred to a ſuppoſed real Eſſence of each Species of Things. z.Some- +— $a __ 
times they are only deſign'd to be PiQtures and Repreſentations in the adeguare. 
Mind, of Things that do exiſt, by /deas of thoſe qualities that are diſco- 
verable in them. In both which ways, thefe Copies of thoſe Originals, 
and Archetypes, are imperfect and inadequate. VEE 

Firſt, lt is ufual for Men to make the Names of Subſtances, ſtand for 
Things, as ſuppoſed to have certain real Eſfences, whereby they are of 
this or that Species : And Names ſtanding for nothing but the 7deas;, 
that are in Men's Minds,they muſt conſequently referr their /Jeas to ſuch 
real Eſſences,as to their Archetypes. That Men (eſpecially ſuch as have 
been bred up in the Learning taught in this part of the World) do ſup- 
poſe certain ſpecifick Eſſences of Subſtances, which each Individual in its 
feveral kind is made conformable to,and partakes of, is fo far from need- 
ing proof, that ir will be thought ſtrange if any one ſhould do otherwiſe. 
And thus they ordinarily apply the ſpecifick Names, they tank particu- 
lar Subſtances under, to Things, as diſtinguiſhed by ſuch ſpecifick real 
Eſſences. Who is there almoſt, who would not take it amiſs, if it ſhould 
be doubted, whether hecall'd himſelf Man, with any other meaning than 
as having the real Eſſence of a Man 2 And yet if you demand, what thoſe 
real Eſſences are, tis plain Men are ignorant, and know them not. From 
whence it follows, that the /deas they have in their Minds,being referred 
to real Eſſences as Archetypes which are unknown, muſt be ſo far from 
being adequate, that they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any repreſentation of A 
them at all. The complex /deas we have of Subſtances, are, as has been 
ſhewn, certain Collections of ſimple /deas, that have been obſerveg or 
ſuppoſed conſtantly to exiſt together. Bur ſuch a complex /dea cannor 
be the real Eſſence of any Subſtance: for then the Properties we diſcover 
in that Body, would depend on that complex /dea,and be deducible from 
it, and their neceſſary connexion with'it be known ; as all Properties of 
a Triangle depend on, and, as faras they are diſcoverable, are deducible 
from the complex 7dea of three Lines, including a Space. Bur it is plain, 
that in our complex 7deas of Subſtances, are not contained ſuch /deas,on 
which all the other Qualities, that are to be found in them, do depend. 
The common 1dea Men have of Iron, is a Body of a certain Colour, 
Weight, and Hardneſs ; and a Property that they look on as belonging 
to it, is malleableneſs. But yet this Property has no neceſſary connexion _ 
with that complex ea, nor any part of it : and there is no more reaſon 
to think, that malleableneſs depends on that Colour, Weight, and Hard- 
neſs,than that that Colour, or that Weight, depends on its malleablenels. 
And yet,though we know nothing of theſe real Eſſences,there is nothing 
more ordinary,than that Men ſhould attribute the ſorts of Things to ſuch 
Eſſences. The particular parcel of Matter which makes the Ring I have 
on my Finger,is torwardly, by moſt Men, ſuppoſed to havea real Eſſence, 
whereby it is Gold ; and trom whence thoſe Qualities flow, which I find 
in it,4-22, 11s peculiar Colour, Weight, Hardneſs, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs,and 
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change of Colour upon a ſlight touch of Mercury, &c. This Eſſence, from 
which all theſe Properties flow, when I enquire into it,and ſearch after it, 
I plainly perceive I cannot diſcover : the fartheſt T can go, is only to pre- 
ſame, that it being nothing but Body, its real Eſſence, or internal Conſti- 
tution, on which theſe Qualities depend, can be nothing but the Figure, 
Size, and Connexion of its ſolid Parts ; of neither of which, I having any 
diſtinct perception at all, I can have no ea of its real Eſſence, which is 
the cauſe that it has that particular ſhining yellowneſs ; a greater weight 
than any thing I know of the fame bulk ; and a fitneſs to have its Colour 
changed by the touch of Quickſilver. If any one will fay, that the real 
Eſſence, and internal Conſtitution, on which theſe Properties depend, is 
not the Figure, Size, and Arangement or Connexion of its ſolid Parts,but 
ſomething elle, call'd its particular form ; I am farther from having any 
1dea of its real Eſſence, than I was before. For I have an dea of Figure, 
Size, and Situation:of ſolid Parts in general, though I have none of the 
particular Figure, Size, or putting together of Parts, whereby the Quali- 
ties above-mentioned are produced ; which Qualities Ifind in that parti- 
cular parcel of Matter that is on my Finger, and not in another parcel of 
Matter with which 1 cut the Pen I write with. But when I am told, that 
ſomething beſides the Figure, Size, and Poſture of the ſolid Parts of that 
Body, is its Eſſence, ſomething called ſub/fantial form, of that, I confeſs, 
I have no /dea at all, but only of the ſound Form : which is far enough 
from an /xea of its real Efſence, or Conſtitution. The like ignorance as I 
| have of the real Eſſence of this particular Subſtance, I have alſo of the 
real Eſſence of all other natural ones: Of which Eſſences, Iconfeſs,I have 
no diſtin 7deas at all ; and Iam apt toſuppoſe, others, when they exa- 
mine their own Knowledge, will find in themſelves, in this one point, the 
fame ſort of ignorance. ; 
ideas of Sub. $-7. Now then, when-Men apply to this particular parcel of Matter 
ſtances, as re- 01 my Finger, a general Name already in uſe, and denominate it Go/d, 
ferr'd to real Do they not ordinarily, or are they not underſtood to giveit that Name, 
— as belonging to a particular Species of Bodies, having a real internal Ef- 
ſence ; by having of which Eſſence, this particular Subſtance comes to 
be of that Species, and to: be called by that Name 2 If ir be fo, as it is 
plain it is, the name by which "Things are marked, as having that Eſ- 
ſence, muſt be referred primarily to that Eſſence ; and conſequently the 
tdea to which that mame is given, mult be referred alſo to that Eſſence, 
and be intended to repreſent *: which Eſſence,ſince they,who fo uſe the 
Names, know not, their Ideas of Su4ſtances mult be a/ inadequate in that 
reſpect, as notcontaining in them that real Eſſence, which the Mind in- 
tends they ſhould. 
Ideas of Sub- Y.8. Secondly, Thoſe who, neglecting that uſeleſs Suppoſiticn of un- 
ftances,as Col- known real Eflences, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed, endeavour to copy 
wor pA the Subſtances, that exiſt in the World, by putting together the /deas of 
ries, areal in- thoſe ſenſible Qualities,which are found co-exiſting in them,though they 
adequate. come much nearer « likeneſs of them,than thoſe who imagine they know 
not what real ſpecifick Eflences : yet they arrive not at perfetly adequate 
1deas of thoſe Subſtances,they would thus copy into their Minds : ner do 
thoſe Copies, exacHy and fully, contain all that is to be found in their Ar- 
chetypes. Becauſe thoſe Qualities, and Powers, of Subſtances, whereof 
we make their complex 7deas, are ſo many and various, that no Man's 
complex /dea contains them all. That our abſtract 7deas of Subſtances, 
do not contain in them all the ſimple eas: that are united in the Things 


themſelves; is evident, in that Men do rarely put into their complex /de 
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of any Subſtance all the ſimple 7deas they do know to exiſt in it. Becauſe 
endeavouring to make the ſignification of their ſpecifick Names as clear, 
and as little cumberſome as they can, they make their ſpecifick 7deas of 
the forts of Subſtances, for the moſt part, of a few of thoſe ſimple Zdeas 
which are to betound in them: bur theſe having no original precedency, 
or right to be pur in, and make the ſpecifick 7Jea, more than others that 
are |ctt out, 'tis plain that both theſe ways, our Ideas of Sub/tances are de- 
ficient, and inadequate. The fimple /deas whereof we make our com- 
plex ones of Subſtances, are all of them (bating only the Figure and Bulk 
of ſome ſorts) Powers ; which being Relations to other Subſtances; we 
can never beſure we know all the Powers that are in any one Body, till we 
have tried what Changes it is fitted to give to, or receive from other Sub- 
ſtances,in rheir ſeveral ways of application : which being impoſſible to be 
tried upon any one Body, much leſs upon all, it is impoſſible we ſhould 
have adequate Zdeas of any Subſtance, made up of a ColleQtion of all its 
Properties. 

d. 9. Whoſoever firſt light on a parcel of that ſort of Subſtance, we de- 

note by the word Gold, could not rationally take the Bulk and Figure he 
obſerved in that lump, to depend on its real Eſſence; on its internal Con- 
{litution. Therefore thoſe never went into his Zea of that Species of Bo- 
dy : butits peculiar Colour, perhaps, and Weight, were the firſt he ab- 
ſtrated from it, to make the complex 7dea of that Species. Which both, 
are but Powers ; the one to affect onr Eyes, after ſuch a manner, and to 
produce in us that /dea we call Yellow ; and the other to force upwards 
any other Body of equal bulk, they being put into a pair of equal Scales, 
one againſt another. Another, perhaps, added to theſe, the das of Fuſt- 
bility and Fixedneſs,two other paſſive Powers,in relation to the operation 
of Fire upon it: Another, its DuCtility and Solubility in 44. Regia, two 
other Powers, relating to the operation of other Bodies, in changing its 
outward Figure, or Separation of it, into inſenſible Parts. Theſe,or part of 
theſe, put together, uſually make thecomplex ea in Men's Minds,of that 
fort of Body we call Gold. | 

$. ro- But no one, who hath conſidered the Properties of Bodies in ge- 
neral, or this ſort in particular, can doubt that this, call'd Go/d,has infinite 
other Properties, not contained in that complex /4ea. Some, who have 
examined this Species more accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten 
times as many Properties in Gold; all of them as inſeparable trom its in- 
ternal Conſtitution, as its Colour, or Weight : And 'tis probable, it any 
one knew all the Properties, that are by divers Men known of this Metal, 
there would an hundred times as many /deas,go to the complex /dea of 
Gold, as any one Man yet has in his ; and yet that not, perhaps, be the 
thouſandth part of what is to be diſcovered init. The changes that that 
one Body 1s apt to receive, and make in other Bodies, upon a due appli- 
cation, exceeding far, not only what we know, but what we are apt to 
imagine. Which will not appear ſo much a Paradox to any one, who 
will but conſider, how far Men are yet from knowing all the Properties 
of that one, no very compound Figure, a Triangle,though it be no ſmall 
numbers that are already by Mathematicians diſcovered of it. 

Q. 1x. So that a/ our complex Ideas of Subſtances are imperfect and 2u- jqeas of $us- 
adequate : winch would be fo alſo in mathematical Figures, it we were to ances, as Cot 
have our complex /deas of them, only by collecting their Properties, in —_— 
reference to other Figures. How uncertain, and imperfe&, would our zies,are ail + 
Zdeas beof an Elyp/rs, if we had noother 7dea of it, but ſome few of its 447%a5e. 


Properiics 2 Whereas having in our plain Zea, the whole Efſence of that 
Ke z Figure, 
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Figure, wefrom thence diſcover thoſe Properties, and demonſtratively 
ſee how they flow, and are inſeparable from it. | 
$. 12. Thus the Mind has three forts of abſtract 7zeas, or nominal Ef- 


tururz, and ſences: 


adequate. 


Ideas of Sub- 
Rtances are 
ETUT@&, in- 
adequate. 


Ideas of Modes 
and Relations 
are Arche» 


Firſt, Simple Ideas, which are *uTvas, or Copies ; but yet certainly 
adequate. | Becauſe being intended to expreſs nothing but the power in 
Things to produce in the Mind ſuch a Senſation, that Senſation, when it 
is produced, cannot but be the Effe&t of that Power. So the Paper I write 
on, having the power, in the Light, (I ſpeak according to the common 
Notion of Light, to produce in me the Senfation, which I call White, it 
cannot but be the Efte& of ſuch a Power,in ſomething without the Mind ; 
ſince the Mind has not the power to produce any ſuch Zdea 1n its ſelf, 
and being meant for nothing elſe/but the Effe&t of ſuch a Power, that 
ſimple Zea is real and adequate: the ſenſation of White, in my Mind,be- 
ing the Effe&t of that Power, which is in thePaper ro produce it, is per- 
featly adequate to that Power ; or elſe, that Power would produce a dit- 
ferent /dea. | | 

$. x3. Secondly, The complex Ideas of Subſtances are Eftypes,Copies too ; 
but not perfe& ones, notadequate : which is very evident to the Mind, 
in that it plainly perceives, that whatever Collection of ſimple 7deas it 
makes of any Subſtance thas exiſts, it cannot be ſure, that it exactly an- 
ſwers all that are in that Subſtance. Since not having tried all the Ope- 
rations of all other Subſtances upon it, and found all the Alterations it 
would receive from, or cauſe in other Subſtances, it cannot have an exact 
adequate ColleCtion of all its ative and paſſive Capacities; and fo not 
have en adequate complex /dea of the Powers of any Subſtance exiſting, 
and its Relations, which is that ſort of complex 7dea of Subſtances we 
have. And, after all, if we could have, and actually had, in our complex 
Tdea, an exatt ColleQion of all the ſecondary Qualities, or Powers of any 
Subſtance, we ſhould not yet thereby have an 7dea of the Eſſence of that 
Thing. For fince the Powers, or Qualities, that are obſervable by us, are 
not the real Eſſence of that Subſtance, but depend on ir,and flow from it, 
any Colle&ion whatſoever of theſe Qualities, cannot be the real Eſſence 
of that Thing. Whereby it is plain, that our /deas of Subſtances arenot 
adequate; are not what the Mind intends them to be. Beſides,a Man has 
no /dea of Subſtance in general, nor knows what Subſtance is in it ſelf, 

d. 14. Thirdly,Complex Ideas of Modes and Relations,are Originals,and 
Archetypes ; are not Copies, nor made after the pattern of any real Exis 


t5pes,and can- ſtence,to which the Mind intends them to be conformable, and exactly to 


not but be a- 


dequate. 


anſwer. Theſe being ſuch Colle&tions of ſimple Zdeas,that the Mind it ſelf 
puts together, and ſuch Collections, that each of them contains in it pre- 
ciſely all that the Mind intends it ſhould, they are Archetypes and Eſfſen- 
ces of Modes that may exiſt ; and fo are deſigned only for, and belong 
only to ſuch Modes, as when they do exiſt, have an exa&t conformity 
with thoſe complex /Jeas. The 7deas therefore of Modes and Relations, 
cannot but be adequate. 


; $8 


formable to ſome real Exiſtence, Thus the two Ideas, of a Man, and a 
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CHAP. XXXII: 
Of True and Falſe 1deas. 


Q. 1. Hough Truth and Falſhood belong,inPropriety of Speech,only +;., ...: 

| to Propoſitions; yet /deas are oftentimes termed zrue or falſe Falſho:d pro- 

(as what Words are there, that are not uſed with great Latitude,and with per'y Srloug 
ſome deviation from their ſtrict and proper Significations?) Though, I 
think, that when eas themſelves are termed true or falſe, there is ſtill 
ſome ſecret or tacit Propoſition, which is the Foundation of that Denomi- 
nation: as we ſhall ſee, if we examine the particular Occaſions, wherein 
they come to be called true or falſe. In all which,we ſhall find ſome kind 
of Affirmation, or Negation, which is the Reaſon of that Denomination. 
For our /deas, being nothing but bare Appearances or Perceptions in our 
Minds, cannot properly and ſimply in themſelves be ſaid to be #rue or 
faiſe, no more than a ſingle Name of any thing, can be faid to be true or 
falſe. 

Q. 2. -Indeed, both 7Jeas and Words, may be faid to be zrue in a metas 1, aplyſical 
phyfical Senſe of the Word Truth ; asall other Things,that any way exiſt, Truchcon:ams 
are ſaid to be true; z.e. really tobe ſuch as they exiſt. Though in Things 4 *4c:e Propo- 
called true, even in that Senſe, there is, perhaps, a ſecret reterence to our fi 
tdeas, look'd upon as the Standards of that Truth, which amounts to' a 
mental Propoſition, though it be uſually not taken notice of, 

$. 3. But tis not in that metaphyſical Senſe of Truth, which we en- No Idea as a 
quire here, when we examine, whether our /deas are capable of being appearance i 
true or falſe; but in themore ordinary Acceptation of thoſe Words : And {ys 5 7a. 
fo I fay, thar the Zdeas in our Minds, being only ſo many Perceptions,or 
Appearances there, none of them are falſe. The 7dea of a Centaur, ha- 
ving no more Falſhood in it, when it appears in our Minds ; than the 
Name Centaur has Falſhood in it, when it is pronounced by our Mouths, 
or written on Paper. For Truth or Falſhood, lying always in ſome Afr- 
mation, or Negation, Mental or Verbal, .our /deas are #ot capable any of 
them of being falſe,till the Mind paſles ſome Judgment on them ; that is, 
affirms or denies ſomething of them. | 

$. 4- When-ever the Mind referrs any of its /deas to any thing extra- ,, 
neous to them, they are then capable to be called true or falſe. Becauſe ;, "ws ebol 


the Mind in ſuch a reference, makes a tacit Suppoſition of their Confor- may be erue 


mity to that Thing : which Suppoſition, as it happens to be true or falſe ; 7 {4 
ſo the /deas themſelves come to be denominated. The moſt uſual Caſes 
wherein this happens, are theſe following : f 

d. 5. Fir/t, When the Mind ſuppoſes any ea it has,conformable to that oher Men; 
in ether Men's Minds called by the ſame common Name ; v. g. when the Ideas,rea!Exi- 
Mind intends, or judges its deas of Juſtice, Temperance, Religion, to beer ell: 
the ſame, with what other Men give thoſe Names to. | - ud = of 


Secondly, When the Mind ſuppoſes any /dea it has in it ſelf, to be con- rr = - 
ua refer 


their Ideas 10. 
Centaur, ſuppoſed to be the /deas of real Subſtances, are the one true, 


and the other falſe ; the one having a Conformity to what has really ex- 
iſted ; the other not. 

Thirdly, When the Mind referrs any of its Zdeas to that rea! Conſti- 
tution, and Eſſexce of any thing, whereon all its Properties depend: and 


thus the greateſt part, if not all our /decas of Subſtances, are - | 
d. 6. Theſes 
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The cauſe of &F, 6, Theſe Suppoſitions, the Mind is very apt tacitly to make con- 
Juch T1 cerning its own 7deas. But yet if we will examine it, we thall find it is 
chiefly, if not only concerning its abſtra&t complex 7deas. For the natu- 
ral tendency of the Mind being towards Knowledge ; and finding if it 
ſhould proceed by, and dwell upon only particular Things, its Progreſs 
would be very ſlow, and its Work endleſs : Therefore to ſhorten its way 
to Knowledge, and make each Perception the more comprehenſive ; the 
firſt Thing it does, as the Foundation of the eaſier enlarging its Know. 
ledge, either by Contemplation of the things themſelves, that it would 
know ; or conference with others about them, is to bind them into Bun- 
dles, and rank them ſo into ſorts, that what Knowledge it gets of any of 
them, it may thereby with aſſurance extend to all of that fort ; and fo 
advance by larger ſteps in that which is its great Bufineſs, Knowledge, 
This, as I have elſewhere ſhewed, is the Reaſon why we colle& Things 
under comprehenſive /deas, with Names annexed to them into Genera 
and Species ; 7.e. into kinds, and forts. 

S. 7. If therefore wewill warily attend to the Motions of the Mind,and 
obſerve what Courſe it uſually takes in its way to Knowledge, we thall, ( 
think, find that the Mind having got any /dea, which it thinks it may 
have uſe of;cither in Contemplation or Diſcourſe; the firſt Thing it does, 
is to abſtract it, and then get a Name to it ; and ſolay it up in its Store- 
houſe, the Memory, as containing the Eſſence of a ſort of Things, of 
which that Name is always to be the Mark. Hence it is, that we may of- 
ten obſerve;that when any one ſees a new Thing of a kind that he knows 
not, he preſently asks what it is, meaning by that Enquiry nothing but 
the Name. As-if the Name carried with it the Knowledge of the Species, 
or the Eſſence of it ; whereof it is indeed uſed as the Mark, and is genc- 
rally ſuppoſed annexed to it. 

The cauſe of  I- 8- But thisabſtract Zea, being ſomething in the Mind between the 
ſuch referen- thing that exiſts, and the Name that is given to it, it isin our /deas, that 
Ces. both the Rightneſs of our Knowledge, and the Propriety or Intelligible- 
neſs of our Speaking conſiſts. And hence it is, that Men are fo forward 
to ſuppoſe, that the abſtract /Zeas they have in their Minds, are ſuch as 
agree to the Things exiſting without them, to which they are referr'd ; 
and are the ſame alſo,to which the Names they give them, do by the Uſe 
and Propriety of that Language belong : For without this double Confor- 
mity of their Zdeas, they find, they ſhould both think amiſs of Things 
in themſelves, and talk of them OY to —_ 
| $.9. Firſt then, I fay, That when the Truth of our Ideas is judged o 
__ > by 44 Conformity they Lee to the Ideas which other Mex have, Ju _ 
in reference monly fignifie by the ſame Name, they may be any of them falſe. But yet 
ie oh ſimple Ideas are Jeaſ? of all liable to be ſo miſtaken, Becauſe a Man by his 
zame, but are Senſes, and every Day's Obſervation, may eafily ſatisfie himſelf, what the 
FR table ro ſimple Tdeas are, which their ſeveral Names, that are in common uſe 
4 ſtand for, they being but few in Number ; and ſuch, as if he doubts, or 
miſtakes in, he may eaſily rectifie by the Objects they are to be found in. 
Therefore it is ſeldom,that any one miſtakes in his Names of ſimple /deas; 
or applies the Name Red, to the /dea of Green ; or the Name Sweet, to 
the /dea Bitter : Much leſs are Men apt to confound the Names,belong- 
ing to different Senſes; and call a Colour, by the Name of a Taſte, &c. 
whereby it isevident, that the ſimple eas, they call by any Name, are 
commonly the ſame, that others have and mean, when they uſe the ame 
Names. 


Q, I'S. Complex 


S * 
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Q. 10. Complex Ideas are much more liable to be falſe in this reſpet ; le mixed 
and the complex Ideas of mixed Modes,much more than thoſe of Subſtances: |, _—_— 4 
Becauſe in Subſtances, (eſpecially thoſe, which the common and unbor- falſe # his 
rowed Names of any Language are applied to,) ſome remarkable ſenſible /*=**- 
Qualities, ſerving ordinarily to diſtinguiſh one ſort from another, eaſily 
preſerve thoſe, who take any Care 1n the uſe of their Words, from apply- 
| 1ng them to-'ſorts of Subſtances, to which they do not at all belong. But 
' in mixed Modes, we are much more uncertain, 1t being not ſo caſie 
to determine of ſeveral Actions ; whether they are to be called 7u/tice, 
or Cruelty; Liberality, or Prodigality. And fo in referring our 7deas to 
thoſe of other Men, calld by the fame Names, ours may be falſe ; and the 
tdea in our Minds, which we expreſs by the word Fa#ice, may, perhaps, 
be that which ought to have another Name. 

$11. But whetheror no our 7deas of mixed Modes are more liable than or ac leaf? :« 
any fort, to be different from thoſe of other Men, which are marked by ” though: 
the ſame Names : This at leaſt is certain, That :his ſort of Falſhood is***" 
much more familiarly attributed to our Ideas of mixed Modes, than to any 
other. When a Man is thought to have a falſe /Jea of Fu/tice, of Grati- 
tude, or Glory, it is for no other Reaſon, but that his agrees not with the 
tdeas, which each of thoſe Names are the Signs of in other Men, 

d.12.7heReaſon whereof ſeems to me to be this, That the abſtract /deas 4nd why: 
of mixed Modes, being Men's voluntary Combinations of ſuch a preciſe 
Collection of ſimple /deas; and fo the Eſſence of each Species,being made 
by Men alone, whereof we have no other ſenſible Standard, exiſting any 
where, but the Name it ſelf, or the definition of that Name; We have no- 
thing elſe to rejerr theſe our /deas of mixed Modes to as Standardf, to 
which we would canform them, but the 7deas of thoſe, who are thought 
to uſe thoſe Names in their moſt proper Significations ; and fo as our 
Zdeas conform, or difler from them, they paſs for true or falſe. And thus 
much concerning the Truth and Falſhood of our deas, in reference to 
_ their Names. 

$,x3. Secondly, As to the Truth aud Falſbood of our Ideas, in reference As referred to. 
to the real Exiſtence of Things, when that is made the Standard of their ng —_ 
Truth, none of them can be termed falſe, but only our complex 7deas of Idew ca be 

Subſtances. faiſe,but thoſe 
d. I 4. Firſt 5 Our ſimple Ideas , being barely ſuch Perceptions, as God Hor gym 
has fitted us ro receive, and given Power to external Objects to prodace in Ideas # chis 
us by eſtabliſhed Laws, and Ways, ſuitable te his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, ſenſe not falſe, 
though incomprehenſible to us, their Truth conſiſts in nothing elſe, but in ** 7 
ſuch Appearances, as are produced in us, and muſt be ſuitable to thoſe 
Powers, he has placed in external Objects, or elſe they could not be pro. 
duced in us: And thus anſwering thaſe Powers,they are what they ſhould 
be,true /deas. Nor do they become liable to any Imputationof Falſhogd, 
if the Mind (as in moſt Men I þelieve it does) judges theſe eas to be in 
the Things themſelves. For God in his Wiſdom, having ſet them as Marks 
of DiſtinRion in Things, whereby we may be able to diſcern one Thing 
from another ; and ſo chuſe any of them for our uſes, as we have Qcca- 
fion ; Italters not the Nature of our ſimple /dea, whether we think that 
the /dea of Blye, be in the Violet it (elf, or in our Mind only ; and only 
the Power of producing it by the Texture of its Parts, refle&ing the Par- 
ticles of Light, aftera certain Manaer, to be in the Vjoler it ſelf. For that 
Texture in the Objet, operating regularly and conſtantly, producing 
the ſame /dea of Blue in us, it ſerves us to diſtinguiſh, by our Eyes, thas 
trom any other Thing, whether that diſtinguiſhing Mark, as it is really 
cx 
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Tho one Man's 


in the Violet, be only a peculiar Texture of Parts, or elſe that very Co- 
Jour, the /dea whereof (which is in us) is the exaCt reſemblance. And 
it is equally from that Appearance, to be denominated Blue, whether it 
be that real Colour,or only a peculiar Texture in it, that cauſes in us that 
Tdea: Since the Name Blue notes properly nothing, but that Mark of 
Diſtinction, that is in a Violet, diſcernable only by our Eyes, whatever 
it conſiſts in, that being beyond our Capacities diſtin&tly to know, and, 
perhaps, would be of leſs uſe to us, if we had Faculties to diſcern. 

$. 15. Neither would it carry any Imputation of Falſhood to our ſim- 


Idea of Blue, ple: 7deas, if by the different Structure of our Organs,it were ſo ordered, 


ſhould be dif- 


ferent from 


another's. 


Firſt, Simple 
Ideas 37 this 
ſence not falſe, 


and why. 


Secondly, 
Modes not 
falſe. 


That the ſame Objeft ſhould:produce in ſeveral Men's Minds different Ideas 
at the ſame time; v.g. if the /Zea, that a Violer produced in one Man's 
Mind by his Eyes, were the ſame that a Marigoid produced in another 
Man's, and vice versa. For ſince this could never be known: becauſe one 
Man's Mind could not paſs'into another Man's Body, to perceive what 
Appearances were produced by thoſe Organs ; neither the 7deas hereby, 
nor the Names, would be at all confounded, or any Falſhood be in 
either. Forall Things that' had the Texture of a Violet, producing con- 
ſtantly the 7dea, which he called Blue; and thoſe which had the Texture 
of a Marigold, producing conſtantly the /dea, which he as conſtantly 
called Yellow, whatever thoſe Appearances were in his Mind ; he would 
be able as regularly to diſtinguiſh Things for his Uſe by thoſe Appearan- 
ces, and underſtand, and fgnifie thoſe diſtindtions, marked by the Names 
Blue and Yellow, as if the Appearances, or /deas in his Mind, received 
from thoſe two Flowers, were exactly the ſame with the 7deas in other 
Men's Minds., I am nevertheleſs very apt to think,that the ſenſible eas, 
produced by any Objet in different Men's Minds, are moſt commonly 
very near and undiſcernably alike. For which Opinion, I think, there 
might be many Reaſons offered ; but that being beſides my preſent Buſi- 
neſs, I ſhall not trouble my Reader with them ; but only mind him, that 
the contrary Suppoſition, if it could be proved, is of little uſe, either for 
the Improvement of our Knowledge, or Conveniency of Life; and fo we 
need not trouble our ſelves to examine it. j 

$. 16. From what has been faid concerning our ſimple /deas, IT think,it 
evident, That our fimple Ideas can none of them be falſe,in reſped of Things 
exiſting without us. For the Truth of theſe Appearances, or Perceptions 
in our Minds, conſiſting, as has been faid, only in their being anſwerable 
to the, Powers in external ObjeAs, to produce by our Senſes ſuch Appea- 
rances in us :-and each of them being in the Mind, ſuch as it is, ſuitable 
to the Power that produced it, and which alone it repreſents, it cannot 
upon that Account, or as referrd to ſuch a Pattern, be falſe. Blue or 
Yellow, Bitter or Sweet, can never be falſe /deas, theſe Perceptions in 
the Mind,are juſt ſuch as they are there,anſwering the Powers appointed 
by God to produce them ; and fo are truly what they are,and are inten- 
ded to be. Indeed the Names may be miſapply 'd ; but that in this reſpe&, 
makes no Falſhood in the /deas : As if a Man ignorant in the Engliſh - 
Tongue, ſhould call Purple, Scarlet. TH 

Q. i7, Secondly, Neither can our complex Ideas of Modes, in reference to 
the Eſſence of any Thing really exiſting, be falſe. Becauſe whatever com- 
plex /dea 1 have of any Mode, it hath no reference to any Pattern exiſt- 
ing, and made by Nature : it is not ſuppoſed to contain in it any other 
Ideas, than what it hath ; nor to repreſent any thing, but ſuch a Compli- 
cation of /teas, as it does. Thus when [ have the /dea of ſuch an Ation 
of a Man,who forbcars to afford himſelf ſuch Meat, Drink, and Cloathing, 
| and 
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and other Conveniencies of Life, as his Riches and Eſtate will be ſuffi- 
cient to ſupply, and his ſtation requires, I have no falſe Zea ; but ſuch 
as repreſents an Action, either as I find, or imagine it ; and fo is ca- 
pable of neither Truth,or Falſhood. But when give the name Frugality, 
or Vertue, to this Action, then it may be called a falſe 7ea, if thereby it 
be ſuppoſed to agree with that /Jea, to which, in propriety of Speech,the 
name of Frugality doth belong ; or to be conformable to that Law,which 
is the Standard of Vertue and Vice. 


$. 18. Thirdly, Our complex 7deas of Subſtances, being all referred to Thirdly, Tdeas 
Pat terns in Things themſelves, may be falſe. That they are all falſe, 6 hy 


when looked upon as the Repreſentations of the unknown Eſſences of 
Things, is ſo evident, that there needs nothing to be faid of it. I ſhall 
theretore paſs over that chimerical Suppoſition,and conſider them as Col- 

letions of ſimple deas in the Mind, taken trom Combinations of ſim- 
ple 7deas exiſting together conſtantly in Things, of which Patterns,they 
are the ſuppoſed Copies: And in this reference of them, to the exiſtence 
of Things, they are falſe Ideas : x. When they put together ſimple /deas, 
which in the real Exiſtence of: Things, have no union ; as when to the 
Shape,and Size, thatexiſt together in a Korle, is joined, in the fame com- 
plex 1dea, the power of Barking like a Dog : Which three /Jeas, hows 
ever put together into one in the Mind, were never united in Nature ; 
and this therefore may be called a falſe 7dea of an Horſe. 2. 1deas of 
Subſtances are, in this reſpe&, alſo falſe, whe» from any Collection of 
ſimple /deas, that do always exiſt together, there is ſeparated, by a direct 
Negation, any other ſimple /dea, which is conſtantly joined with them. 
Thus if to Extenſion, Solidity, Fuſibility,the peculiar Weightineſs and yel- 
low Colour of Gold, any one join in his Thoughts the Negation of a 
greater degree of fixedneſs,than is in Lead,or Copper ; he may be ſaid to 
have a falſe complex dea, as well as when he joins to thoſe other fimple 
ones, the /Yea of perfect abſolute Fixedneſs : for either way, the complex 
1dea of Gold being made up ot fuch ſimple ones, as have no union in 
Nature, may be termed falſe. Burt if he leave out of this hiscomplex /dea, 
that of Fixedneſs quite, without either actually joining to, or ſepara» 
ting of it from the reſt in his Mind, it is, I think, to belooked on, as an 
inadequate and imperte&t 7dea, rather than a talſe one: ſince though it 
contains not all the ſimple /deas that are united in Nature, yet it puts 
none together, but what do really exiſt togerher. 


Q. 19. Though in compliance with the ordinary way of Speaking, I 7/uth or- Fal. 
| have ſhewed in what ſenſe, and upon what ground our /deas may be fo wa 
ſometimes called true, or falſe ; yet it we will look a little nearer into the mation or nc: 
matter in all caſes, where any ea is call'd true, or falſe, it is from ſome £4%9% 


Judgment that the Mind makes, or is ſuppoſed to make, that is true, or 
falte. For 7ruth, or Falſhood,being never without ſome Afirmation, or Ne- 
gation, Expreſs, or Tacit, it is not to be found, but where ſigns are join- 
ed or ſeparated, according to the agreement, or diſagreement, of the 
Things they ſtand for. The ſigns we chiefly uſe, are either 7deas, or 
Words ; wherewith we makeeither mental, or verbal Propolitions. Truth 
lies in 1o joining, or ſeparating theſe Repreſentatives, as the Things they 
ſtand for, do, in themſelves, agree, or diſagree: and Falſhood in the con- 
trary, as ſhall be more fully thewed hereatter. | 7 


Q. 20. Any Idea then we have in our Minds, whether conformable, or Ideas in then 


not, to the exiſtence of Things, or to any /deas in the Minds of other 
Men, cannot-properly for this alone be called falſe. For theſe Repreſen- 
rations, if they have nothing in them, but what 1s really exiſting in 

Ft Things 


ſelves neither 
true nor fal's. 
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' Things without, cannot be thought falſe, being exaQ Repreſentations of 
ſomething : nor yet if they have any thing in them, differing from the 
reality of Things, can they properly be ſaid to be falſe Repreſentations, 
or /deas of Things, they do not repreſent. But the miſtake and fal- 
ſhood is 

But are falſe, . 21. Firſt, When the Mind having any 7dea, it judges and concludes 
_ when ;+ the ſame, that is in other Men's Minds, ſignified by the ſame name ; or 
J;,2-, 2 thatit is conformable to the ordinary received ſignification, or definition 
ther Max's of that Word, when indeed it is not : Which is the moſt uſual miſtakein 
_ - vow mixed Modes, though other Ideas alſo are liable to it. 
Seccadl, $. 22. Secondly,When it having a complex 7dea made up of ſuch a Col- 
When judged lection of ſimple ones,as Nature never puts together, 2t judges it to agree 
+ Exiſt »'* to a Species of Creatures really exiſting ; as when it joins the weight of 
when they do Tin, to the colour, fuſibility, and fixedneſs of Gold. 
ate... | $23: 71 hirdly, When in its complex ea, it has united a certain num- 
"deed. ade. ber of ſimple /deas, that do really exiſt rogether in ſome ſorts of Crea- 
ry without tures, but has alſo left out others, as much inſeparable, it judges this to 
emg ſo. be a perfett complete Idea, of a ſort of things which really it is not ; v.g, 
having joined the 7deas of ſubſtance, yellow, malleable, moſt heavy,and 
fuſible, it takes that complex /deato be the complete 7dea of Gold, when 
yet its peculiar fixedneſs and ſolubility in Aqua Regia are as inſeparable 
from thoſe other /deas, or Qualities of that Body, as they are one from 
another. 
Fourthly, $.24. Fourthly, The Miſtake is yet greater,when 7 judge,that this com- 
When judged plex ]dea, contains in it the real Eſſence of any Body exifting ; when at 
ne — leaſt it contains but ſome few of thoſe Properties, which flow from its 
fence. © real Eſſence and Conſtitution. I fay, only fome few of thoſe Properties; 
. for thoſe Properties conſiſting moſtly in the ative and paſſive Powers,it 
has, in reference to other Things, all that are vulgarly known of any one 

Body ; and of which the complex /dea of that kind of Things is uſually 
made, are but a very few, in compariſon of what a Man, that has ſeveral 
ways tried and examined it, knows of that one ſort of Things ; and all 

that the moſt expert Man knows, are but few, in — of what are 
really in that Body, and depend on its internal or eſſential Conſtitution. 

The eſſence of a Triangle, lies in a very little compaſs, conſiſts in a very 

few /deas ; three Lines meeting at three Angles, make up that Eſſence - 

But the Properties that flow from this Eſſence, are more than can be 

eaſily known, or enumerated. So Iimagine it is in Subſtances, their real 

Eſſences lie in alittle compaſs ; though the Properties flowing from that 

internal Conſtitution, are endleſs. 

Ideas when >. 25. To conclude, a Man having no notion of any Thing without 
_ him, but by the /dea he has of it in his Mind ; which 7dea, he has a 
power to call by what Name he pleaſes, he may, indeed, make an 4ea 
neither anſwering the reality of Things, nor agreeing to the //eas com- 
monly ſignified by other Peoples Words ; but cannot make a wrong, or 
falſe /dea of a Thing, which is no otherwiſe known to him, but by the 

{dea he has of it. v.g. When I frame an /zea of the Legs, Arms, and Bodv 

of a Man, and join to this a Horſe's Head and Neck, I do not make a 

falſe /dea of any thing ; becauſe it repreſents nothing without me. But 

when I call it a Man, or Tartar, and imagine it either to repreſent ſome 
real Being without me, or to be the ſame fea, that others call by the 
fame name; in either of theſe caſes, I may err. And upon this account it 
is, that it comes to be termed a falſe /dea ; though, indeed, the falſhood 
lie not in the /Jea, but in that tacit mental Propoſition, wherein a con- 


ftormity 
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furmity and reſemblance is attributed to it, which it has not. But yer, if 
havin; tramed ſuch an /dea in my Mind, without thinking, either that 
Exitftence, or the name Man, or Tartar, belongs to it, I will call it Man, 
or Tarrar, T may be juſtly thought fantaſtical in the Naming ; but not 
et >neous in my Judgment ; nor the /dea any way falſe. 
$ 25. Upon the whole matter, I think, That our 7Jeas, as they are Mvre properly 
conſidcred by the Mind, either in reference to the proper ſignification of Bk I 
their Names ; or in reference to the reality of Things, may very fitly be Wrong. 
cated right, or wrong Ideas, according as they agree, or diſagree to thoſe 
Parrcrns to which they are referred. But if any one had rather call them 
true, or falſe, 'tis fit he uſe a liberty, which every one has, to call Things 
tv thoſe Naines he thinks beſt; though in propriety of Speech, Truth, or 
Falihood, will, I think, ſcarce agree to them, but as. they, ſome way or 
otticr, virtually contain in them ſome mental Propoſition. The /deas 
thar are in a Man's Mind, ſimply conſidered, cannot be wrong, unleſs 
complex ones,wherein inconſiſtent parts are jumbled together. All other 
1deas are in themſelves right ; and the knowledge about them,right and 
true Knowledge : but when we come to referr them to any thing, as to 
their Patterns and Archetypes, then they are capable of being wrong, as 
far as they diſagree with ſuch Archetypes. | 
d. 27. Havirg thus given anaccount of the original, ſorts, and extent Corc!ufion: 
of our /deas, with ſeveral other Conſiderations, about theſe (I know not 
whether I may ſay) Inſtruments, or Materials, of our Knowledge, the 
method [ at firſt propoſed to my ſelf, would now require, that I ſhould 
immediately proceed to ſhew, what uſe the Underſtanding makes of 
them, and what Knowledge we have by them. This was that, which, 
in tae firſt general view I had of this Subject, was all that I thought 
1 ithould have to do: but upon a nearer approach, I find, that there 
is ſq cloſe a connexion between 7deas and Words ; and our abſtract 
1eas, nd general Words, have ſo conſtant a relation one toanother, that 
it is 1mpollible to ſpeak clearly and diſtintly of our Knowledge, which 
all conſiſts in Propoſitions, without conſidering, firſt, the Narure, Uſe, 
and Signification of Language ; which therefore mult be the buſineſs of 


the next Book, 


a BOOK. 
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BOOK II. 


CHAP. L 
Of Words or Language in general. 


C. x. ( N OD having deſigned Man for a ſociable Creature, made Aden fitted to 
orMm articu- 


him not only with an inclination, and under a neceffity J277 aria 
to have fellowſbip with thoſe of his own kind ; but furni- ** _ 
ſhed him alſo with Language, which was to be the great 

Inſtrument, and common'Tye of Society. Man therefore had by Nature 

his Organs ſo faſhioned, as to be fit to frame articulate Sounds, which we 

call Words. But this was not enough to produce Language ; for Par- 

rots, and ſeveral other Birds, will be taught to make articulate Sounds 

diſtin enough, which yet, by no means, are capable of Language. 

C. 2. Beſides articulate Sounds therefore, it was farther neceſſary, that To make them 
he ſhould be aZle to uſe theſe Sounds, as figns of internal Conceptions; and /5"* of Ideas 
to makethem ſtand as marks for the /deas within his own Mind, where- 
by they might be made known to others, and the Thoughts of Men's 
Minds be conveyed from one to another. | 

$. 3. But neither was this ſufficient to make Words fo uſeful as they Tv mike gone- 

ought to be. It is not enough for the perfeQion of Language, that Sounds 74! Signs. 
can be made ſighs of eas, unleſs thoſe figns can be ſo made ule of, as 70 
comprehend ſeveral particular Things : For the multiplication of Words 
would have perplexed their Uſe, had every particular thing need of a di- 
ſtint name to be ſignified by. To remedy this inconvenience, Lan- 
guage had yet a farther improvement in the uſe of general Terms,where- 
by one word was made to mark a multitude of particular exiſtences : 
Which advantageous uſe of ſounds was obtain'd only. by the difference 
of the /deas they were made ſigns of. Thoſe names becoming general, 
which are made to ſtand for general 7deas, and thoſe remaining parti- 
cular, where the 7deas they are uſed for are particular. 

$. 4. Beſides theſe Names which ſtand for eas, there be other words 7, make gene- 
which Men make uſe of, not to fignifie any ea, but the want or abſence ral Signz. 
of ſome /deas ſimple or complex, or all /deas together ; ſuch as are Nihi/ 
in Latin and in Engliſh, Zz»orazce and Barrenneſs. All which negative 
or privative Words, cannot be faid properly to belong to, or ſignifie no 
tdeas: for then they would be perfettly inſignificant Sounds ; but they 
relate to poſitive deas, and ſignifie their abſence. - 

Q. 5. It may alſo lead us a little towards the Original of all our Notions ;p,,1, ...; 
and Knowledge, if we remark, how great a dependence our Words have mately d:r:- 
on common ſenſible 7deas; and how thoſe, which are made uſe of to 94.99 /ach 


ſtand for Actions and Notions quite removed from ſenſe, have their riſe pre ſen 


from thence, and from obvious ſenſible Ideas are transferred to more ab- 
ſtruſe ſignifications, and made to ſtand for /deas, that come not under 


the cognizance of our ſenſes; v.g. to /magine, Apprehend, Comprehend, 
Adhere, 


be. ad A "9 


ad. 
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Diſtribution, 


Adhere, Conceive, Tuſtill, Diſauſt, Diſturbance, Tranquillity, &c. are all 
Words taken from the Operations of ſenſible Things, and applied tocer- 
tain Modes of Thinking. Spir:t, in its primary fignification, is Breath ; 
Avmgel, a Meſſenger : And I doubt not, but if we could tracethem to their 
ſources, we ſhould find, in all Languages, the names, which ſtand for 
Things that fall not under our Senſes, to have had their firſt riſe from ſen- 


' ſible Zdeas. By which we may give ſome kind of gueſs, what kind of 


Notions they were, and whence derived, which filled their Minds, who 
were the firſt Beginners of Languages ; and how Nature, even in the 
naming of Things, unawares ſuggeſted to Men the Originals and Princi- 
ples of all their Knowledge : whilſt, to give Names, that might make 
known to others any Operations they felt in themſelves, or any other 
1deas, that came not under their Senſes,they were fain to borrow Words 
from ordinary known 7deas of Senſation, by that means to make others 
the more eafily to conceive thoſe Operations they experimented in them- 
ſelves, which made no outward ſenſible appearances ; and then when 
they had got known and agreed Names, to ſignifie thoſe internal Opera- 
tions of their own Minds, they were ſufficiently furniſhed to make 
known by Words, all their other deas ; ſince they could conſiſt of no- 
thing, but either of outward ſenſible Perceptions, or of the inward Ope- 
rations of their Minds about them ; we having, as has been proved, no 
Ideas at all, but what originally come either from ſenſible Objefs with- 
out, or what we feel within our ſelves, from the inward Workings of our 
own Spirits, which we are conſcious to.our ſelves of within, _ 

$. 6. But to underſtand better the uſe and force of Language, as ſub- 
- =" to Inſtruction and Knowledge, it will be convenient to con- 

ider, 

Firſt, To what it is that Names, in the uſe of Language,are immediate- 
ly applied. 

Secondly, Since all (except proper) Names are general, and ſo ſtand 
not particularly for this or that ſingle Thing ; but for ſorts and ranks of 
Things, it will be neceſſary to conſider, in the next place,what the Sorts 
and Kinds, or, if you rather like the Latin Names, what the Species and 


| Genera of Things are, wherein they conſiſt, and how they come to be 


made. Theſe being (as they ought) well looked into, we ſhall the bet- 
ter come to find the right uſe of Words ; the natural Advantages and De- 
feds of Language ; and the remedies that ought to be uſed, to avoid the 
inconveniencies of obſcurity or uncertainty in the ſignification of Words: 
without which, it is impoſlible to diſcourſe with any clearneſs, or order, 
concerning Knowledge : Which being converſant about Propoſitions,and 
thoſe moſt commonly univerſal ones, has greater connexion with Words, 
than perhaps is ſuſpected. | 

Theſe Conſiderations therefore, ſhall be the matter of the following 
Chapters. 


CHAP. 


Pe 
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Of the Signification of Words. 


$.r. N | AN, though he have great variety of Thoughts, and ſuch, ;;,.,.... ſe 
from which others, as well as himſelf, might receive Profit je $19n; ns- 
and Delight ; yet they are all within his own Breaſt, inviſible, and hid- £07 for 


den from others, nor can of themſelves be made appear. The Com- (2799s 


fort therefore, and Advantage of Society, not being to be had without 
Communication of Thoughts, it was neceſlary, that Man ſhould find 
out ſome external ſenſible Signs, whereby thoſe inviſible /deas, which 
poſſeſs his Mind in fo great variety, might be made known to others : 
For which purpoſe, nothing was ſo fit, either for Plenty or Quickneſs, 
as thoſe articulate Sounds, which with ſo much Eaſe and Variety, he 
found himſelf able to make. Thus we may conceive how /Pords, which 
were by Nature fo well adapted to that purpoſe, come to be made uſe 
of by Men, as zhe Signs of their Ideas; not by any natural conneQion; 
that there is between particular articulate Sounds, and certain 7deas, 
for then there would be but one Language amongſt all Men ; but by a 
voluntary Impoſition, whereby ſuch a Word is made arbitrarily the Mark 
of ſuch an /dea. The uſe then of Words, is to be ſenſible Marks of 
Zdeas ; and the /deas they ſtand for, are their proper and immediate 
Signification. 7” 


$. 2. The uſe Men have of theſe Marks, being either to record their Fords are the 
own Zdeas for the Aſſiſtance of their own Memory ; or as it were, to? - IdQs 


bring them out, and lay them before the view of others. Words in whouſes theni, 


their primary and immediate Signification, ſtand for nothing, but the 
Ideas in the Mind of him that uſes them, how imperfedly ſoever, or 
careleſly thoſe 7deas are collected from the Things, which they are ſup- 
poſed to repreſent. When a Man ſpeaks to another, it is, that he may 
be underſtood ; and the end of Speech is, that thoſe Sounds, as Marks, 
may make known his /deas to the Hearer. That then which Words are 
the Marks of, are the /deas of the Speaker: Nor can any one apply them, 
as Marks immediately to any thing elſe, but the /deas that he himſelf 
hath : For this would be to make them Signs of his own Conceptions, 
and yet apply them 1o other 7deas ; which would be to make them 
Signs, and not Signs of his /deas at the ſame time ; and fo in Effec, to 
have no Signification at all. Words being voluntary Signs, they cannot 
be voluntary Signs impoſed by him on Things he knows not. That 
would be to make them Signs of nothing, Sounds without Signification. 
A Man cannot make his Words the Signs either of Qualities in Things, 
or of Conceptions in the Mind of another, whereof he has none in his 
own. Till he has ſome eas of his own, he cannot ſuppoſe them to cors- 
reſpond with the Conceptions of another Man ; nor can he uſe any Signs 
for them : For it would be the Signs of he knows not what, which is 
in, Truth to be the Signs of nothing. But when he repreſents to him- 
ſelf other Men's /deas, by ſome of his own, 1t he conſent to give them 
the ſame Names, that other Men do, 'tis ſtill to his own /deas; to Ideas 
that he has, and not to 7deas that he has nor. 
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Words are the &, 3, This is ſo neceſſary in the uſe of Language, that in this reſpect, 

go _ the Knowing, and the Ignorant; the Learned, and Unlearned, uſe the 

houſes them. YPords they ſpeak (with any meaning) all alike. They, every Max's 
Mouth, fland for the Ideas he has, and which he would expreſs by them. 
A Child having taken notice of nothing in the Metal he hears called 
Gold, but the bright ſhining Yellow-Colour, he applies the Word Gold 
only to his own Zdea of that Colour, and nothing elſe; and therefore calls 
the ſame Colour in a Peacock's Tail, Gold. Another that hath better ob- 
ſerved, adds to ſhining Yellow, great Weight : And then the Sound Gold, 
when he uſes it, ſtands for a complex ea of a thining Yellow and very 
weighty Subſtance. Another adds to thoſe Qualities, Fuſtbility : And 
then the Word Gold to him ſignifies, a Body, bright, yellow, fuſible, 
and very heavy. Another adds Malleability. Each of theſe uſes equally 
the Word Gold, when they have Occaſion to expreſs the ea, they 
have apply'd it to : Bur it is evident, that each can apply it only to his 
own ea; nor can he make it ſtand, as a Sign of ſuch a complex 7zea, 
as he has not. 

Words ofrem 4. 4. But though Words, as they are uſed by Men, can properly and 

war pv *- immediately 1ignifie nothing but the /deas, that are in the Mind of the 

ehe Ideas 5 o- Speaker ; yet they in their Thoughts, give them a ſecret reference to 
zher Men's two other Things. 

NS Fir, they ſuppoſe their Words to be Marks of the Ideas in the Minds 
alſo of other Men,with whom they communicate : For elſe they ſhould talk 
in vain, andcould not be underſtood, if the Sounds they applied to one 
Tdea, were ſuch, as by the Hearer, were apply d to another, which is 
to ſpeak two Languages. But in this, Men ſtand not uſually to exa- 
mine, whether the /dea they, and thoſe they diſcourſe with have in 
their Minds, be the fame : But think it enough, that they uſe the Word, 
as they imagine, in the common Acceptation of that Language ; in 
which caſe they ſuppoſe that the /dea, they make it a Sign of, is preciſe- 
ly the fame, to which the Underſtanding Men of that Country apply 
that Name. | 

Secondly, T© >. 5. Secondly, Becauſe Men would not be thought to talk barely of 
- reality of their own Imaginations, but of Things as really they are; therefore they 
" often ſuppoſe their Words to ſtand alſo for the Reality of Things. But this 
relating more particularly to Subſtances, and their Names, as, - perhaps, 
the former does to ſimple /deas and Modes, we ſhall ſpeak of theſe two 
different ways of applying Words more at large, when we come to treat 
of the Names of mixed Modes, and Subſtances, in particular : Though 
give-me leave here to ſay, that it is a perverting the uſe of Words, and 
brings unavoidable Obſcurity and Confuſion into their Signification, 
whenever we make them ſtand for any thing, but thoſe /deas we have 
in our own Minds. 
Words by uſe Y. 6. Concerning Words alſo, it is farther to be conſidered. Firs, 


_— excie That they being immediately the Signs of Men's /&eas ; and by that 


means, the Inſtruments whereby Men communicate their Conceptions, 
and cxpreſs to one another thoſe Thoughts and Imaginations,they have 
within their own Breaſts,*here comes by conſtant uſe, to be ſuch a Conne- 
xtiou between certain Sounds, and the Ideas they ſtand for, that the Names 
heard, almoſt as readily excite certain Zdeas, as it the Objects them- 
ſelves, which are apt to produce them, did aQtually affect the Senſes. 
Which is manifeſtly ſo in all obvious ſenſible Qualities; and in all Sub- 
ſtances, that frequently, and familiarly occurr to us. 


d. 7. Second! y, 
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$. 7. Secondly, That though the proper and immediate Signification _—_ =—_ 


of Words, are /deas in the Mind of the Speaker ; yet becauſe by fami- jyn;feation. 


liar uſe from our Cradles, we come to learn certain articulate Sounds 
very perfe&aly, and have them readily on our Tongues, and always at 
hand in our Memories, but yet are not always careful to examine, or 
ſettle rheir Significations perfectly, it oftex happens, that Men, even 
when they would apply themſelves to an attentive Conſideration, do ſet 
their Thoughts more on Words than Things. Nay, becauſe Words are 
many of them learn'd, before the /zeas are known for which they ſtand: 
Therefore ſome, not only Children, but Men, ſpeak ſeveral Words, no 
otherwiſe than Parrots do, only becauſe they have learn'd them, and 
have been accuſtomed to thoſe Sounds. But fo far as Words are of Uſe 
and Signification, ſo far is there a conſtant connexion between the Sound 
and the /dea ; and a Deſignation, that the one ſtand for the other : with- 
out which Application of them, they are nothing but ſo much inſigni- 
ficant Noiſe. 


_ $.8. Words by long and familiar uſe, as has been aid, come to excite Their Signife 
in Men certain /deas fo conſtantly and readily, that they are apt to og" 
ſuppoſe a natural connexion between them. But that they /ignzfie on- 7® 


ly Men's peculiar /deas, and that by a perfeitly arbitrary, Impoſition, is 
evident, in that they often fail to excite in others (even that uſe the 
ſame Language) the ſame 7deas,. we take them to be the Signs of: And 
every Man has ſo inviolable a Liberty, to make Words ſtand for what 
1deas he pleaſes, that no one hath the. Power to make others have the 
ſame eas in their Minds, that he has, when they uſe the ſame Words, 
that he does. And therefore the great Augaſtus himſelf, in the Poſlcl- 
ſion of that Power which ruled the World, acknowledged, he could 
not make a new Latin Word - which was as much as to fay, that 
he could not arbitrarily appoint, what dea -any Sound ſhould be a 
Sign of, in the Mouths and common Language of his SubjeQs. | *Tis 
true, common uſe, by a tacit Conſent, appropriates certain Sounds to 
certain /deas in all Languages, which fo far limits the ſignification of 
that Sound, that unleſs a Man applies it to the ſame 7dea, he cannot 
ſpeak properly : And it is alſo true, that unleſs a Man's Words excite 
the ſame eas in the Hearer, which he makes them ſtand for in ſpeak- 
10g, he cannot ſpeak intelligibly. But whatever be the conſequence of 
any Man's uſe of Words different either from their Publick uſe, or that 
of the Perſons to whom he addreſſes them, this is certain, their ſignifi- 
cation, 1n his uſe of them, is limited to his deas, and they can be Signs 
of nothing elſe. 
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CHA P. I. 
of General Terms. 


na V.1. LL Things that exiſt, being Particulars, -it may, perhaps, be 

Pare Weds A thought Ceafornble, chat Words, which oaght to be: confor- 

genera. med to Things, ſhould be fo too, I mean in their Signification - but yet 
we find the quite contrary. The far greateſt pare of Words, that make all 
Languages,are general Terms : which has not been the Effect of Neglect, 
or Chance, but of Reaſon, and Neceſlity. 

For every par- \. 2. Firſt, 7t 7s impoſſible, that every particular Thing ſhould have a 

reutar thing diſtintt peculiar Name. For the fignification and uſe of Words, depen- 

;- impoſſible, ding on that connection, which the Mind makes between its /4zas,and 

. the Sounds it uſes as Signs of them, it is neceſſary in the Application of 
Names to Things, that the Mind ſhould have diſtin&t eas of the 
Things, and retain alfo the particular Name that belongs to every one, 
with its peculiar appropriation to that eg. But it is beyond the Power 
of humane Capacity to frame and retain diſtin& /deas of all the parti- 
cular Things we meet with - every Bitd, and Beaſt, Men faw ; every 
Tree, and Plant that affefted the Senſes, could not find a Place in the 
moſt capacious Underſtanding. If it'be looked on, as an inſtance of a 
prodigious Memory, That ſome Generals have been able to call every 
Soldier in their Army, by his proper Name : We may eafily find a Rea- 
ſon, why Men have never attempted to- give Names to each Sheep in 
their Flock, or Crow that flies over their Heads ; much leſs to call 
every Leaf of Plants, or Grain of Sand that came in their way, by a pe- 
culiar Name. | | | 

And uſeleſs, Q. 3. Secondly, If it were poſſible, it would yet be aſeleſs, becauſe it 
would not ſerve to the chief end of Language. Men would in vain heap 
up Names of particular Things, that would not ſerve them to commu- 
nicate their Thoughts. Men learn Names, and uſe them in Talk with 
others, only that they may be underſtood : which is then only done, 
when by Uſe or Conſent, the Sound I make by the Organs of Speech, 
excites in another Man's Mind, who hears it,the /deaT apply it to in mine, 
when I ſpeak it. This cannot be done by Names, apply 'd to particular 
Things, whereof I alone having the /deas in my Mind, the Names of 
them could not be ſignificant, or intelligible to another, who was not ac- 
quainted with all thoſe very particular Things, which had fallen under 
my notice. 

And uſeleſs, Y. 4. Thirdly, But yet granting this alſo feaſible ; (which T think is 
not, yet a diſtinit Name fer every particular Thing, would not be of any 
great uſe for the improvemert of Knowledge : which though founded in 
particular Things, enlarges it ſelf by general Views ; to which, Things 

. reduced into forts under general Names, are properly ſubſervient. Thele, 
with the Names belonging to them, come within ſome Compaſs, and do 
not multiply every Moment, beyond what, either the Mind can contain, 
or Uſe requires. And therefore in theſe, Men have for the moſt parr 
ſtopp'd : bur yet not ſo, as to hinder themſelves from diſtinguiſhing par- 
ticular Things, by appropriated Names, where Convenience demands it : 
And therctore in their own Species, which rhey have inoft. ro do with, 

and 
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and wherein they have often occaſion to mention particular Perſons ; 
there they make uſe of proper Names, and diſtin& Individuals have di- 
ſtint Denominations. 
$. 5. Beſides Perſons, Countries alſo, Cities, Rivers, Mountains, jp, :1;125 
and other the like DiſtinAions of Place, have uſually found peculiar have proper 
Names, and that for the fame Reaſon ; they being ſuch as Men have "4 
often an Occaſion to mark particularly, and, as it were, ſet before o- 
thers in their Diſcourſes with them. And I doubt not, but if we had 
Reaſon to mention particular Horſes, as often as we have to mention 
particular Men, we ſhould have proper Names for the one, as fami- 
liar as for the other ; and Bucephalus would be a Word as much in 
uſe, as Alexander. And therefore we ſee that amongſt Jockeys, 
Horſes have their proper Names to be known and diſtinguiſhed by, 
as commonly as their Servants : Becauſe amongſt them, there is of- 
ten Occaſion to mention this or that particular Horſe, when he is out 


of Sight. 
$. 6. The next thing to be conſidered is, how general Words come to be How general 


made, For ſince all Things that exiſt, are only particulars,how come we ory m_ 
by general Terms, or where find we thoſe general Natures they areſup- 
poſed to ſtand for > Words become general, by being made the ſigns of 
general /deas : and /deas become general, by ſeparating from them the 
circumſtances of Time, or Place, or any other /deas that may determine 
them to this or that particular Exiſtence. By this way of abſtraction, 
they are made capable of repreſenting more Individuals than one ; each 
of which, having init aconformity to that abſtract Zdea, is (aswe call it) 
ot that ſort. 

$. 7. But to deduce this a little more diftinaly, it will not, perhaps, 
be amiſs, to trace our Notions, and Names, from their beginning, and 
obſerve by what degrees we proceed, and by what ſteps we enlarge 
our /deas from our firſt Infancy. There is nothing more evident, than 
that the /deas of the Perſons Children converſe with, (to inſtance in 
them alone, ) are like the Perſons themſelves, only particular. The 
1deas of the Nurſe, and the Morher, are well framed in their Minds ; 
and, like Pictures of them there, repreſent only thoſe Individuals. The 
Names they firſt give to them, are confined to theſe Individuals ; and 
the names of Nurſe, and Mamma, the Child uſes, determine themſelves 
to thoſe Perſons. Afterwards, when time and a larger acquaintance, 
has made them obſerve, that there are a great many other Things in 
the World, that in ſome common agreements of Shape, and ſeveral 
other Qualities, reſemble their Father and Mother : and thoſe Perſons 
they have been uſed to, they frame an /dea, which they find thoſe ma- 
ny Particulars do partake in ; and to that they give, with others, the 
name May, for example. And thus they come to have a general Name, 
and a general /dea, Wherein they make nothing new, but only leave 
out of the complex 7dea they had of Peter and Fames, Mary and Fane, 
| that which is peculiar to each, and retain only what is common to 
them all. 

$. 8. By the ſame way that they come by the general Name and /dea How general 
of Man, they eaſily advance to more general Names and Notions. For ob- I " 
ſerving, thar ſeveral Things that differ from their 7dea of Man, and can- 
not therefore be comprehended under that Name, have yet certain Qua- 
lities, wherein they agree with Man, by retaining only thoſe Qualiries, 
and uniting them into one 7dea, they have again another and a more ge- 


neral /dſea ; to which having given a Name, they makea term of a more 
Gg 2 compres« 
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comprehenſive extenſion : Which new 7dea,is made not by any new ad- 
dition, but only, as before, by leaving out the ſhape, and ſome other 
Properties ſignified by the name Man, and retaining only a Body, with 
Life, Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, comprehended under the name 
Animal. 

$. 9. That this is the way whereby Men fir? formed general Ideas, 
and general Names to them, 1 think, is ſo evident, that there needs no 
other proof of it, but the conſidering of a Man's ſelf, or others, and 
the ordinary proceedings of their Minds in Knowledge : And he that 
thinks general Natures or Notions, are any thing elfe but ſuch abſtract 
and partial 7deas of more complex ones, taken at firſt from particular 
Exiſtences, will, I fear, be at a loſs where to find them. For let any 
one refle&, wherein does his /dea of a Man, differ from that of Peer, 
and Paul ; or his /dea of an Horſe, from that of Bucephalus, but in 
the leaving out ſomething that is peculiar to each Individual ; and re- 
taining ſo much of thoſe particular complex 7deas, of ſeveral particu- 
lar Exiſtences, as they are found to agree in. Of the complex 7deas, 
ſignified by the names Mar, and Horſe, leaving out but thoſe particu- 
lars wherein they differ, and retaining only thoſe wherein they agree, 
and of thoſe, making a new diſtin& complex Zea, and giving the 
naine Animal to it, one has a more general term, that comprehends, 
with Man, ſeveral other Creatures. Leave out the 7dJea of Animal, 
Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, and the remaining complex 7Jea, made 
up of the remaining ſimple ones of Body,' Life, and Nouriſhment, be- 
comes a more general one, under the more comprehenſive term, Yivens. 
And not to dwell longer upon this particular, ſo evident in it ſelf, by the 
ſame way the Mind proceeds to Body, Sub/tance, and at laſt to Being, 
Thing, and ſuch univerſal terms, which ſtand for any of our deas what- 
ſoever. To conclude, this whole myſtery of Genera and Species, which 
make ſuch a noiſe in the Schools, and are, with Juſtice,ſo little regarded 
out of them, is nothing elſe but abſtract 7deas, more or leſs comprehen- 
ſive, with Names annexed to them. In all which, this is conſtant and 
unvariable, That every more general term, ſtands for ſuch an Zea, as is 
but a part of any of thoſe contained under it. 

$. x0. This may ſhew us the reaſon, why, 7# the defining of Words, 
which is nothing but declaring their ſignification, we make uſe of the 
Genus, or next general Word that comprehends it. Which is not out 
of neceſſity, but only to fave the labour of enumerating the ſeveral ſim- 
ple /deas, which the next general Word, or Gezus, ſtands for ; or, per- 
haps, ſometimes the ſhame of not being able to do it. But though de- 
fining by Genus and Differentia, (I crave leave to uſe theſe terms of Art, 
though originally Latin, ſince they moſt properly ſuit thoſe Notions 
they are applied to;) I ſay, though defining by the Genus be the ſhor- 
teſt way ; yet, I think, it may be doubted, whether it be the beſt. This 
T am ſure, it is not the only, and ſo not abſolutely neceſſary. For De- 
finition being nothing but making another underſtand by Words, what 
idea the term defined ſtands for, a definition is beſt made by enumera- 
ting thoſe ſimple /deas that are combined in the ſgnification of the term 
Defined : and if inſtead of ſuch an enumeration, Men have accuſtomed 
themſelves to uſe the next general term, it has not been out of neceſlity, 
or for greater clearneſs ; but for quickneſs and diſpatch fake. For, 1 
think, that to one who defired to know what /dea the word Man ſtood 
for ; if it thould be ſaid, that a Man was a ſolid extended Subſtance, ha- 
ving Lite, Senſe, ſpontaneous Motion, and the Faculty of Reaſoning, 1 
doubt 
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doubt not but the meaning of the term Man, would be as well under- 
ſtood ; and the /dea it ſtands for, be at leaſt as clearly made known, as 
when it is defined to be a rational Animal ; which by the ſeveral defi- 
nitions of aimal, YVivens, and Corpus, reſolves it felt into thoſe enume- 
rated /deas. TI have in explaining the term Mar, followed here the or- 
dinary Definition of the Schools : which though, perhaps, not the moſt 
exact, yet ſerves well enough to my preſent purpoſe. And one may in 
this inſtance, ſee what-gave occaſion to that Rule that a Definition muſt 
conſiſt of its Genus, and Differentia:: and it ſuffices to ſhew us the little 
neceſlity there is of ſuch a Rule, or advantage in the ſtriQ cbſerving of 
it. For Definitions, as has been faid, being only the explaining of one 
Word, by ſeveral others ſo, that the meaning, or ea it ſtands for, may 
be certainly known, Languages are not always ſo made, according to 
the Rules of Logick, that every term can have its ſignification, exactly 
and clearly expreſſed by two others. - Experience ſufficiently fatisfies us 
to the contrary ; or elſe thoſe whe have made this Rule, have done ill, 
that they have given us fo few Definitions conformable to it. Bat of De- 
finitions, more in/the-next Chapter. 


Q. x1. To return to general Words, it is plain, by what has been ſaid, Genera! and 
That General and Univerſal, belong not to the real exiſtence of Things ; _— _ 
but are the Inventions and Creatures of the Underſtanding, rnade by it ;1, tne 


for its own uſe, and concern only Signs, whether Words, or /deas. Words ſtanding. 


are general, as has been faid, when uſed, for figns of general 7deas ; 
and fo are applicable indifferently to many particular Things : And deas 
are general, when they are ſet up, as the Repreſentatives of many parti- 
cular Things : but Univerfality belongs not to Things themſelves,which 
are all of them particular in their Exiſtence, even thoſe Words,and 7deas, 
which 1a their ſignification, are general. When therefore we quit Particu- 
lars, the Generals that reſt, are only Creatures of our own making, their 
general Nature being nothing but the capacity they are put into by the 
Underſtanding, of ſignifying or repreſenting many particulars. For the 
| fignification they have, is nothing but a relation, that by the mind of 
Man is added to them, 

Q. 12. The next thing therefore to be conſidered is, What kind of fig- 
unification it is, that general Words have. For ax it is evident, that they 
do not ſignifie barely one particular thing ; for then they would not 
be general Terms, but proper Names : So on the other fide, *ris as evi- 
dent, they do not fignifie a plurality ; For Man and Men would then 
ſignifie the ſame ; and the diſtinQion of numbers (as Grammarians call 
them) would be ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. That then which general 
Words ſignifie, is a fort of Things ; and that each of them does, by be- 
ing a ſign of an abſtraQt /dea 1n the mind, to which 7dea, as Things ex- 
iſting are found to agree, ſo they come to be ranked under that name ; 
or, Which 1s all one, be of that ſort, Whereby it is evident, that the E/- 
ſences of the ſorts, or (if the Latin word pleaſes better) Species of Things, 
are nothing elſe but theſe abſtrat 7deas. For the having the Eſſence of 
any Species, being that which makes any Thing to be of that Species, 
and the conformity to the /dea, to which the name is annexed, being 
that which gives a right to that name, the having the Eſſence, and the 


having that Conformity, muſt needs be the ſame thing : Since to be of 


any Species, and to have a right to the name of that Species, is all one. 
As for example, to be a May, or of the Species Man, and to have a 
right to the name Man, is the fame thing. Again, to be a Mar, or of 
the Species Man, and have the Eſſence of a Mar, is the fame thing. 

| Now 
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Now fince nothing can be a Mar, or have a right to the name May, 
but what has a conformity to the abſtract /dea the name Mar ſtands 
for ; nor any thing be a Mar, or have a right to be of the Species Har, 
but what has the Eſſence of that Species, it follows, that the Abſtract 
1dea, for which the name ſtands, and the Eſſence of the Species, is one 
and the fame. From whence it is eaſie to obſerve, that the-eſſences of the 
ſorts of things, and conſequently the ſorting of Things,is the Workman- 
ſhip of the Underſtanding, ſince it is the Underſtanding that abſtracts 
and makes thoſe general cas. 


They are the &. x3. IT would not here be thought to forget, much leſs to deny, that 


? Nature, in the production of Things, makes ſeveral of them alike: there 


ſanding, bus is nothing more obvious, eſpecially in the Races of Animals, and all 


Things propagated by Seed. Eut yet, I think, we may fay, the ſorrivg 


foundation in On Names, #s the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, taking 


the ſimilitude 


occaſion from the ſimilitude it obſerves amongſt them, to make abſtract ge- 
neral Zdeas, and ſet them up in the mind, with Names annexed to them, 
as Patterns, or Forms, (for in that ſence the werd Form has a very pro- 
per ſignification,) to which, as particular Things exiſting, are found to 
agree : ſo they come to be of that Species, have that Denomination, or 
are put into that C/aſfs. For when we ſay, this is a Mar, that a Horſe ; 
this 7u/tice, that Cruelty ; this a Watch, that a Jack ; what do we elſe but 
rank Things under different ſpecifick Names, as agreelag to thoſe abſtract 
Tdeas,of which we have made thoſe Names the ſigns 2 And what are the 
Eſſences of thoſe Species, ſet out and marked by Names, but thoſe ab- 
ſtract /deas in the mind ; which are, as it were, the bonds between par- 
ticular Things that exiſt, and the Names they are to be ranked under » 
And when general Names have any connexion with particular Beings, 
theſe abſtract /deas are the Medium that unites them : ſo that the Efſen- 
ces of Species, as diſtinguiſhed and denominated by us, neither are, nor 
can be any thing but thoſe preciſe abſtratt /deas we have in our minds. 
And therefore the ſuppoſed real Eſſences of Subſtances, if different from 
ourabſtra&t 7deas,cannot be the Eſſences of the Species we rank Things 
into. For two Species may be one, as rationally, as two different Eſſen- 
ces be the Eſſence of one Species : And I demand,what are the alterations 
may, or may not be made in a Horſe, .or Lead, without making either of 
them to be of another Species? In determining the Species of Things by 
our abſtra&t /deas, this is eafie to reſolve : but if any one will regulate 
himſelf herein, by ſuppoſed real Eſſences, he will, I ſuppoſe, be at a loſs : 
and he will never be able to know when any thing preciſely ceaſes to be 
of the Species of an Horſe, or Lead. 

$. 14. Nor will any one wonder, that I fay thefe Eſſences, or abſtract 
Teas, (whichare the meaſures of Names,and the boundaries of Species, ) 
are the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, who conſiders, that at leaſt the 
complex ones are often, in ſeveral Men, different Collections of ſimple 
| [aeas : and therefore that is Covetouſneſs to one Man, which is not ſo to 
another. Nay, even in Subſtances, where their abſtra&t /deas ſeem to be 
taken from the Things themſelves, they are not conſtantly the fame ; 
no not in that Species, which is moſt familiar to us, and with which we 
have the moſt intimate acquaintance: It having been more than once 
doubted, whether the Ferzs born of a Woman were a Man, even o far, 


2s that it hath becn debated, whether it were,or were not to be nouriſhed 
and baptized : which could not be, if the abſtra&t 7dea or Eſſence, to 
which the name Man belonged, were of Nature's making ; and werenot 
the uncertain and various Collection of ſimple /deas, which the Under- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding puts together, and then abſtracting it, affixed a name to it. So 
that in truth, every diſtinct abſtraf Idea, is a diſtin Eſſence : and the 
names that ſtand tor ſuch diſtin 7zeas, are the names of Things eſſen- 
tially different. Thus a Circie is as eflentially different from an Oval, 
as 2 Sheep from a Goat : and Rain is as eſſentially different from Snow, 
as Water from Earth ; that abſtra&t 7dea which is the Eſſence of one, be- 
ing impollible to be communicated to the other. And thus any two ab- 
ſtrat /deas, that in any part vary one from another, with two diſtin& 
names annexed to them, conſtitute two diſtin& ſorts, or, if you pleale, 
Species, as eſſentially different, as any two the moſt remote, or oppoſite 
in the World, | 

$. x5. But ſince the Eſſences of Things are Thought, by ſome, (and get aud ns: 
not without reaſon, ) to be wholly unknown ; it may not be amiſs to con- minal Eſſence 
ſider the ſeveral fignifications of the word Eſſence. 

Firs, Eſſence may be taken for the very being of any thing, whereby 
it is, what it is- And thus the real internal,but generally in Subſtances, 
unknown Conſtitution of Things, whereon their diſcoverable Qualities 
depend, may be called their Eflence. This is the proper original fignift- 
cation of the Word, as is evident from the formation of it ; Efentza, in 
_ its primary notation lignifying properly Being. And in this ſenſe it is 
ſtill uſed, when we ſpeak of the Eſſence of particular things, without giv- _ 
ing them any Name. | 

Secondly, The Learning and Diſputes of the Schools, having been much 
buſied about Genus and Species, the Word Eſſence has almoſt loſt its pti- 
mary Signification ; and inſtead of the real Conſtitution of things, has 
been almoſt wholly applied to the artificial Conſtitution of "Genus and 
Species. 'Tis true, there is ordinarily ſuppoſed a real Conſtitution of the 
ſorts of Things ; and 'tis paſt doubt, there muſt be ſome real Conftitu- 
tion, on which any Colleion of fimple Zdeas co-exiſting, muſt depend. 

But it being evident, that Things are ranked under Names into forts or 
Species, only as they agree to certain abſtract 7Jeas, to which we have 
annexed thoſe Names, the Eſſence of each Genxs, or Sort, comes to be « 
nothing but that abſtra&t 7dea, which the General, or Sorta! (if I may 
have leave fo to call it from Sf, as I do General from Genxs, ) Name 
ſtands for. And this we ſhall find to be that, which the Word Eſſence 
imports, in its moſt familiar uſe. Theſe two forts of Eſfence, I ſup- 
poſe, may not unfitly be termed, the one the Real, the other the No- 
minal Eſſence. 

d. 16. . Between the Nominal Eſſence, and the Name, there is fo #ear a conpans om 
Connefion, that the Name of any ſort of Things cannot be attributed to ne&io Be- 
any particular Being, but what has this Eſſence, whereby it anſwers that \7*7 = 
abſtra&t 7dea, whereof that Name is the Sign. | mos. 

$. 17. Concerning the real Efferices of corporeal Subſtances, (to men- Suppoſirion 
tion thoſe only,) thereare, if I miſtake not, two Opinions. The one is © _— 
of thoſe, who uſing the Word Eſſence, for they know not what, ſuppoſe ſhea ty their 
a certain number of thoſe Eflences, according to which, all natural things 7*«/ Efences 
are made, and wherein they doexaQly every one of them partake, and 4*** 

{o become of this or that Species. The other, and more rational Opi- 
nion, is of thoſe, who look on all natural Things to have a real; but un- 
known Conſtitution of their inſenſible Parts, from which flow thoſe ſen- 
ſible Qualities, which ſerve us to diſtinguiſh them one from another, ac- 
cording as we have Occaſion to rank them into forts,under common De- 
nominations. The former of theſe Opinions, which ſuppoſes theſe Eſſen» 
ces, as a certain number of Forms or Molds, wherein all natural Things, 
; thar, 
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that exiſt, are caſt, and do equally partake, has, I imagine, very much 
perplexed the Knowledge of natural Things. The frequent Productions 
of Monſters, in all the Species of Animals, and of Changelings,and other 
ſtrange Iſſues of humane Birth, carry with them Difficulties, not poſlible 
to conſiſt with this Zypothefes : Since it is as impoſlible, that two Things, 
partaking exactly of the ſame real Eflence, ſhould have ditferent Proper- 
ties, as that two Figures partaking in the ſame real Eſſence of a Circle, 
ſhould have different Properties. But were there no other Reaſon againſt 
it, yet the ſuppoſition of Efſences, that cannot be known ; and the making 
them nevertheleſs to be that, which diſtinguiſhes the Species of Things, 
z5 ſo wholly uſeleſs, and unſerviceable to any part of our Knowledge, that 
that alone were ſufficient, to make us lay it by ; and content our ſelves 
with ſuch Eſſences of the Sorts or Species of Things, as come within the 
reach of our Knowledge : which, when ſeriouſly conſidered, will be 
found, as I have ſaid, to be nothing elſe,but thoſe abſtract complex eas, 
to which we have annexed dftinct general Names. 
Real and no- Y. 18. \ Eſſences being thus diſtinguiſhed into Nominal and Real,we may 
minal Eſſence farther obſerve, that in the Species of fmple Ideas and Modes, they are al- 
5 uy ways the ſame : But in Subſtances, always quite different. 'Thus a Figure 
and Medes, including a Space between three Lines, is the real, as well as nominal Ef- 
different im ſence of a Triangle ; it being not only theabſtract /dea to which the ge- 
Suftencer. neral Name is annexed, but the very E/entia, or Being, of the thing it 
ſelf, that Foundation from which all its Properties flow, and to which 
they are all inſeparably annexed. But it is far otherwiſe concerning that 
parcel of Matter, which makes the Ring on my Finger, wherein theſe 
two Eſſences are apparently difterent. For itis the real Conſtitution of 
its inſenſible Parts, on which depend all thoſe Properties of Colour, 
Weight, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, &'c. which are to be found in it. Which 
Conſtitution we know not ; and fo having no particular 7dea of, have 
no Name that is the Sigh of it. But yet it is its Colour, Weight, Fuſtbi- 
lity, and Fixedneſs, &c. which makes it to be Gold, or gives it a right to 
that Name, which is therefore its nominal-Eſſence. Since nothing can 
be call'd Gold, but what has a Conformity of Qualities to that ab- 
ſtrat complex /dea, to which that Name is annexed. But this Di- 
ſtinQion of Eſſences, belonging particularly to Subſtances, we ſhall, 
=_ we come to conſider their Names, have an occaſion to treat of more 
tully. 
Eſſences inge- Y. 19. That ſuch abf#rat Ideas, with Names to them, as we have been 
| merable =_ ſpeaking of, are. Eſſences, may farther appear by what we are told con- 
mncorrapten** cerning Eflences, viz. that they are all ingenerable, and incorruptible. 
Which cannot be true of the real Conſtiturions of Things, which begin 
and periſh with them. All Things, that exiſt in Nature, beſides their 
Author,are all liable to Change ; eſpecially thoſe Things we areacquain- 
ted with, and have ranked into Bands, under diſtin Names or Enſigns. 
Thus that, which was Graſs to Day, is to Morrow the Fleſh of a Sheep ; 
and within few Days after, becomes part of a Man : In all which, and 
the like Changes, 'tis evident, their real Eſſence,that Conſtitution, where- 
on the Properties of theſe ſeveral things depended,is deſtroy'd,and periſhes 
with them. But Eſſences being taken for /deas, eſtabliſhed in the Mind, 
with Names annexed to them, they are ſuppoſed to remain ſteadily the 
ſame, whatever mutations the particular Subſtances are liable to. For 
whatever becomes of 4/exandex and Bucephalus, the /deas to which Man 
and Horſe are annexed, are ſuppoſed nevertheleſs to remain the ſame ; 
and fo the Effences of thoſe Species are preſerved whole and undeitroy'd, 
Whatever 
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whatever Changes happen to any, or all of the Individuals of thoſe Spe- 

cies. By this means the Eſſence of a Species reſts ſafe and entire, with- 

out the exiſtence of ſo much as one Individual of that kind. For were 

there now no Circle exiſting any where in the World, (as, perhaps, that 

Figure exiſts not any where exactly marked out,) yet the /dea annexed 

to that Name would not ceaſe to be whatit is; and to be as a pattern, to 

determine which of the particular Figures, we meet with, have, or have 

not a Right to the Name Circle, and ſo by having that Eſfence, were of 

that Species. And though there neither were, nor had been in Naturo 

ſuch a Beaſt as an Unicorn, nor ſuch a Fiſh as a Mermaid ; yet ſuppoſing 

thoſe Names to ſtand for complex abſtract 7deas, that contained no in- 

conſiſtency in them ; the Eſſence of a Mermaid is as intelligible, as that 

of a Man ; and the /dea of an Unicorn, as certain, ſteady, and perma- 

nent, as that of an Horſe. From what has been ſaid, it is evident, that 

the Doctrine of the Immutability of Eſſences, proves them to be only 

abſtract 7deas; and is founded on the Relation,eſtabliſhed between them, 

and certain Sounds as Signs of them ; and will always be true, as long as 

the ſame Name can have the fame ſignification. | 
$. 20. To conclude, this is that, which in ſhort I would fay, (viz.)that Recapituld- 

all the great Buſineſs of Genera and Species, and their Eſſences, amounts 

to no more but this, That Men making abſtra& 7deas, and ſettling them 

in their Minds, with Names annexed to them, do thereby enable them- 

ſelves to conſider Things, and diſcourſe of them;as it were in bundles,for 

the eaſier and readier improvement, and communication of their Know. 

ledge, which would advance but ſlowly, were.their Words and Thoughts 

confined only to Particulars, | 50 
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Of the Names of Simple Ideas. 


d. r. "JD Hough all Words, as I have ſhewn, ſignifie nothing imme- Names of /im- 
diately, but the Zdeas in the Mind of the Speaker ;, yet up- 3 Ideas, 
on a nearer ſurvey, we ſhall find that the Names of fimple Ideas, mixed _—_ 
Modes, (under which I compriſe Relations too,) a»d natural Subſtances, have each 
have each of. them ſomething peculiar, and different from the other. For —_— pe- 
Example : | : 

Q. 2. Firſt, The Names of Simple Ideas and Subſtances, with the ab- Firft, Names 
ſtract /deas in the Mind, which they immediately ſignifie, z*timate alfo dogg tr wg 
ſome real Exiſtence, from which was derived their or iginal pattern. But ces, intimate 
the Names of mixed Modes, terminate in the Idea that is in the Mind,and 74 Exifence 
lead not the Thoughts any farther, as we ſhall ſee more at large in the 


following Chapter. - | 


Y. 3- Secondly,The Names of ſample Ideas and Modes, frgnifie always the Secondy, 
real, as well as nominal Eſſence of their Species. But the Names of natural Ye 1 hm 


Subſtances, ſignifie rarely, if ever, any thing but barely the nominal Eſſen- Modes fientfie 
ces of thoſe Species, as we ſhall ſhew in the Chapter, that treats of the _ oth 


. : / 
Names of Subſtances in particular, ns Bil 


H h d. 4 Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, $.4. Thirdly, The Names of fimple Ideas are no? capable of any defini- 

ory where Fas the Names of all complex /deas are. It A gory Ah; know, 

finable, hitherto been taken notice of by any Body, what Words are, and what 

are not capable of being defined : the want whereof is (as I am apt to 

think) not ſeldom the occaſion of great wrangling, and obſcurity in 

Men's Diſcourſes, whilſt ſome demand definitions of Terms, that cannot 

be defined ; and others think, they ought to reſt ſatisfied, in an Expli- 

cation made by a more general Word, and its Reſtriction, (or to ſpeak 

in Terms of Art by a Genus and Difterence,) when even after that regu- 

lar Definition, thoſe who hear it, have often no more a clear Conce- 

ption of the meaning of the Word, than they had before. This at leaſt, 

I think, that the ſhewing what Words are, and what are not capable of 

Definitions, and wherein conſiſts a good Definition, is not wholly be- 

ſides our preſent purpoſe ; and perhaps, will afford ſo much Light to 

the Nature of theſe Signs, and our /deas, as to deſerve a more particular 
Conſideration. | 

If all were $. 5. I will not here trouble my ſelf, to prove that all Terms are not 

definable, definable from that Progreſs, in infinitum; which it-will ' viſibly lead us 

proceſs ininfi- into, if we ſhould allow, that all Names could be defmed. Forif'the 

nitum. Terms of one Definition, were ſtill to be:defined by another, Where at 

laſt ſhould weſtop? Bur I ſhall from'the Nature of our /Jeas, and the 

Signification of our Wordsſhew, why /fome Names can, and others cannot 


be defined; and which they are. 


What a Defi- \. 6. 1 think, it is agreed, that « Definition 3s nothing, elſe, but the 


nition i% ſhewing the meaning 'of 'one Word by ſeveral other not ſynonymous Terms. 
The meaning of Words, being only the 7deas they are made to ſtand for 
by him that uſes them ; the meaning of any Term is then ſhewed, or 
the Word is defined, when by other Words, the ea it is made the Sjgn 
of, and annexed to-in the Mind of the. Speaker, is as it were repreſented, 
or ſet before the view of another; and thus its Signification aſcertained : 
This is the only uſe and end of Definitions ; and therefore the only mea- 
ſure of what is, or is not, a; good. Definition. 


" Simple Ideas YO. 7. This being premiſed, I fay, that the Names of Simple Ideas, and 


_ undefina- thoſe only, are incapable of being defined. The Reaſon whereof is this, 
- That the ſeveral Termg of a Definition, ſignifying: ſeveral 7deas, they 
can altogether by no means repreſent an ea, which hath no Compo- 
ſition at all : And therefore a Definition, which is properly nothing 
but the ſhewing the'meaning of ohe Word by ſeveral others not ſigni- 
fying each the fame thing;-can in the Names of fimple /dzas have no 


Face. | | >; 

Inſtances Mo- &. 8, The not obſerving this difference in our deat, and their Names, 
""" has produced that eminent trifling in the Schools, which is fo eaſie to 
be obſerved, in the definitions they give us of ſome few of theſe ſimple 

Tdeas. Foras to the greateſt part of them, even thoſe Maſters of De- 

finitions, were fain toleave them untouch'd, meerly by the impoſſibili- 

ty they found in it. What more exquiſite Jargon could the Wit of Man 

invent, than this Definition, 7he At of a being in Power, as far forth 

as in Power, which would' puzzle any rational Man, to whom it was 

. not already known by its famous abſurdity, to gueſs what Word it could 

ever be ſuppoſed to be the 'Explication of. If 7aly asking a Dutchman 

what Beweeginge was, ſhould have received this Explication in his own 
Language, that it was Attus entis in potentia quatenus in potentia ; | 

ask whether any one can imagine he could thereby have underſtood 

what the Word Beweeginge ſignified, or have gueſſed what /deaa Dutch- 

man 
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man ordinarily had in his Mind, and would ſignific to another, when he 
uſed that ſound. 


—— ——— 
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$. 9. Nor have the modern Philoſophers, who have endeavoured to Þ74.ce: Mo- 


throw oft the Fargon of the Schools, and ſpeak intelligibly, much better 


t:fucceeded in defining ſimple /deas, whether by explaining their Caules, 


or any otherwiſe. The 4tomiFts, who define Motion to be a_paſ/1ge from 
one place to another, What do they more than put one ſynonymous Word 
for another ? For what is Paſſage other than orion ? And if they were 
asked what Paſſage was, How would they better define it than by Mo- 
tion? For is it not at leaſt as proper and ſignificant, to ſay, Paſſage is a 
Motion from one place to another, as to Tay, Motion is a Paſſage, &c. This 
is to tranſlate, and not to define, when we change two Wordsot the ſame 
Signification one for another ; which when one 1s better underſtood 
than theother,may ſerve to diſcover what /dea the unknown ſtands for ; 
but is very far from a Definition, unleſs we will ſay, every Engliſh Word 
10 the Dictionary, is the definition of the Latin Word it anſwers, and 
that Motion is a definition of Motus. Nor will the ſucceſſive Application 
of the parts of the Superficies of one Body, to thoſe of another, which the 
Cartefrans give us, prove a much better definition of Motion, when well 
examined, 

d. 10. The At of Perſpicuous, as far forth as perſpicuous, is another 
Peripatetick definition of a ſimple 74ea ; which though not more abſurd 
than the former of Motioy, yet betrays its Uſelefsneſs and Infignificancy 


more plainly, becauſe Experience will eaſily convince any one, that it - 


cannot make the meaning of the Word Zight (which it pretends to de- 
fine) at all underſtocd by a blind Man : but the definition of Motion ap- 


' pears not at firſt ſight ſo uſeleſs, becauſe it ſcapes this way of Trial. For 


this ſimple 7dea, entring by the Touch as well as Sight ; *tis impoſſible 


to ſhew an Example of any one, who has no other way to get the ea of 


Motton, but barely by the definition of that Name. When the Carte/- 
ans tell us, that Light is a great number of little Globules, ſtriking brisk- 
Iy on the bottom of the Eye, they ſpeak a little more intelligibly than 
the Schools : but yet theſe Words never ſo well underſtood, would 
make the 7dea, the Word Light ſtands for, no more known to a Man 


that underſtands it not before, than if one ſhould tell him, that Light 
was nothing but a Company of little Tennis-balls, which Fairies all 
Day long ſtrook with Rackets againſt ſome Men's Fore-heads, whilſt 
rhey paſſed by others. For granting his Explication of the thing to be 
true; yet the /dea of the cauſe of Light, if we had it never ſo exat, 
would no more give us the 7dea of Light it ſelf, as it is ſuch a particu- 
lar perception in us, than the /dea of the Figure and Motion of a ſharp 
piece of Steel, would give us the /Jea of that Pain, which it is able to 
cauſe in us. For the cauſe of any Senſation, and the Senfation it ſelf, 
in all the ſimple /deas of one Senſe, are two /deas ; and two /deas ſodit- 
ferent, and diſtant one from another, that no two can be more ſo. And 
therefore ſhould Des Cartes's Globules ſtrike never fo long on the retina 
of a Man, who was blind by a Gat4 Serena, he would thereby never have 


any /dea of Light, or any thing approaching to it ; though he under- 
ſtood what little Globules were, and what ſtriking on another Body was, 
never ſo well. 


£100. 


Light. 


d. x1. Simple 1deas, as has been ſhewn, are only to be got by thoſe 3m- g;,ppte tes 


pretons Objefts themſelves make on our Minds, by the proper Inlets ap- 
pointed to each ſort. If they are not received this way, all the Words in 
the World, made uſe of to explain, or define any of their Names,will never 

H hz be 


why undefina- 
e, farther 
exp/ained. 


En 
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The contrary 
ſhewed m 


complex Ideas 


by imftances 


be able to produce in us the Idea it ſtands for. For Words being Sounds, 
can produce in us no other ſimple eas, than of thoſe very Sounds ; nor 
excite any in us, but by that voluntary connexion, which is known to 
be between them, and thoſe fimple /deas, which common Ute has made 
them Signs of. He that thinks otherwiſe, let him try it any Words can 
givehim the taſte of a Pine-Apple, and make him have the true /dea of 
the Relith of that celebrated delicious Fruit. So far as he is told it has a 
reſemblance with any Taſtes, whereof he has the /deas already in his 
Memory, imprinted there by ſenſible Objects not Strangers to his Pa- 
late, ſo far may he approach that reſemblance in his Mind. But this is 
not giving us that /dea by a Definition, bur exciting in us other {imple 
Zdeas, by their known Names ; which will be ſtill very different from 
the true taſte of that Fruit it ſelf. In Light and Colours, and all other 
ſimple eas, it.is the ſame thing : for the ſignification of Sounds, is not 
* natural, but only impoled and arbitrary. And no definition of Z7ghz, or 
Redneſs, is more fitted, or able to produce either of thoſe /deas in 
us, than the ſound Light, or Red, by it ſelf. For to hope to produce 
an /dea of Light, or Colour, by a Sound, however formed, is to expect 
that Sounds ſhould be viſible, or Colours audible ; and to make the Ears 
do the office of all other Senſes. Which is all one as to ſay, that we 
might Taſte, Smell, and See, by the Ears : a fort of Philoſophy wor- 
thy only of Saco Panca, who had the Faculty to ſee Dalcinea by Hear- 
fay. And therefore he that has not before received into his Mind, by 
the proper Inlet, the ſimple /dea which any Word ſtands for, can never 
come to know the fignification of that Word, by any other Words, or 
Sounds, whatſoever put together, according to any Rules of Defini- 
tion. The only way is, by applying to his Senſes the proper Object ; 
and ſo producing rhat 7dea in him, for which he has learn'd the name 
already. A ſtudious blind Man, who had mightily beat his Head about 
viſible Objects, and made ule of the explicarion of his Books and Friends, 
to underſtand thoſe names.ot Light, and Colours, which often came in 
his way ; bragg'd one day, That he now underſtood what Scarlet ſig- 
nifiled. Upon which his Friend demanding, what Scarlet was ? the blind 
Man ani{wered, It was like the ſound of a Trumpet. Juſt ſuch an Un- 
derſtanding of the name of any other ſimple /4ea will he have, who 
hopes to get it only froma Definition, or otter Words made uſe of to ex- 
plain it. 
d. 12. The caſe is quite otherwiſe z# complex [deas; which conſiſting | 
of ſeveral ſimple ones, it is in the power of words, ſtanding for the ſeve- 
ral 7deas, that make that Compoſition, to imprint complex Zdeas in the 


of F wt Mind, which were never there before , and ſo make their Names be un- 
ng Rem. Jerſtood. In ſuch Collections of 7deas, paſſing under one name, Defini- 


ti0xs, or the teaching the ſignification of one word,by ſeveral others,has 
place, and may make us underſtand the Names of Things, which never 
came within the reach of our Senſes; and iframe Zdeas ſuitable to thoſe 
in other Men's Minds, when they uſe thoſe Names : provided that 
none of the terms of the Definition ſtand for any ' ſuch ſimple 7deas, 
which he to whom the Explication is made, has never yet had in his 
Thoughts. Thus rhe word Statue may be explained to a blind Man by 
other words, when Picture cannot, his Senſes having given him the /7ea 
of Figure, but not of Colours, which therefore Words cannot excite in 
him. This gain'd the Prize to the Painter, again{t the Statuary ; each 
of which contending for the excellency of his Art, and the Statuary 
bragging, that his was to be preferred, becauſe it reached farther, and 

| EVER 
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even thoſe who had loſt their Eyes, could yet perceive the excellency of 

it. The Painter agreed to referr himſelf to the Judgment of a blind Man; 

who being brought where there was a Statue made by the one, and a 

Picture drawn by the other ; he was firſt led to the Statue, in which he 

traced, with his Hands, all the Lineaments of the Face and Body ; and 

with great admiration, applauded the Skill of the Work-man : But be- 

ing led to the Picture, and having his Hands Jaid upon it, was told, That 

now he touched the Head, and then the Forehead, Eyes, Noſe, &c. as his 

Hand moved over the Parts of the Picture on the Cloth,without finding 

any the leaſt diſtintion : Whereupon he cried out, that certainly that 

muſt needs be a very admirable and divine piece of Workmanſhip,which 

could repreſent to them all thoſe Parts, where he could neither feel nor 

perceive any thing. ; | 
d. 13. He that ſhould uſe the word Raznbow, to one who knew all thoſe The conzrary 

Colours, but yet had never ſeen that Pheznomenon, would,by enumerating rub MW 

the Figure, Largeneſs, Poſition, and Order of the Colours, fo well define 5 ances if 

that word,that it might be perfe&tly underſtood. But yet that Definition, 2 Srarue and 

how exactand perfect ſoever, would never make a blind Man underſtand *"%" 

it ; becauſe ſeveral of the ſimple 7deas that make that complex one, being 

ſuch as he never received by Senfation and Experience, no Words areable 

to excite them in his Mind, | 
$. 14. Simple deas, as has been ſhewed,can only be got by Experience, The Names of 

from thoſe Objects which are proper to produce in us thoſe Perceptions, ©9777 Ideas 

When by this means we haveour Minds ſtored with them, and know the jt et; 

Names for them, then we are in a condition to define,and by Definition to gible lyWords 

underſtand the Names of complex 7deas that are made up of them. But 

when any term ſtands for a ſimple 7dea, that a Man has never yet had in 

his Mind, it is impoſſible, by any Words, to make known its meaning to 

him : When any term ſtands for an /dea a Man is acquainted with, but 

is ignorant, that that term is the ſign of it, there another name, of the 

fame /dea which he has been accuſtomed to, may make him under- 

ſtand its meaning. But in no caſe whatſoever, is any name, of any ſimple 

1dea, capable of a Definition. : 

' F. x5. Fourthly,But tho the Names of /mple /deas,have not the help of x,,,.z,, 

Definition todetermine their ſignification ; yet that hinders not but that Names of /om- 

they are generally leſs doubtful and uncertain, than thoſe of mixed Modes ?'* =_ leaſt 

and Subſtances. Becauſe they ſtanding only for one ſimple Perception, ** _ 

Men, for the moſt part, eaſily and perfectly agree in their ſignification: 

And there is little room for miſtake and wrangling avout their meaning. 

He that knows once, that Whiteneſs is the name of that Colour he has 

obſerved in Snow,or Milk,will not be apt to miſapply that Word, as long 

as he retains that /4ea ; which when he has quite loſt, he 1s not apt to 

miſtake the meaning of it, but perceives he underſtands it not. There is 

neither a multiplicity of ſimple /deas to be put together, which makes 

the doubtſulneſs in the Names of mixed Modes ; nor a ſuppoſed, but an 

unknown real Eſſence, with Properties depending thereon, the preciſe 

number whereof, are alſo unknown, which makes the difficulty in the 

Names of Subſtances. But on the contrary, in ſimple 7dzas the whole 

ſignification of the Name is known at once, and conſiſts nor of parts, 

whereof more or leſs being put in, the /dea may be varied, and 1o the 

ſignification of its Name, be obſcure, or uncertain. 9 N 
d. 16. Fifthly, This farther may be obſerved, concerning /1p/: Ideas, ple _— "y ml 

and their Names, that they have but few Aſcents in linea predicamentatt, few Aſcents 

(as they call it,) from the loweft Species, to the ſummun Genus. bo 6 4 a 

| reaſon 
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reaſon whereof is, that the loweſt Species being but one ſimple 7dea.no- 
thing can be left out of it,that ſo the difference being taken away,it may 
agree with ſome other thing in one common to them both; which having 
one Name, is the Genus of the other two : v.g. There is nothing can be 
leſt out of the /dea of White and Red, to make them agree in one com- 
mon appearance, and fo have one general name ; as Rationality being 
left out of the complex Zea of Man, makes it agree with Brute, in the 
more general /dea and name of 4nimal. And therefore when to avoid 
unpleaſant enumerations, Men would comprehend both //hirze and Red, 
and ſeveral other ſuch fimple /Jeas, under one general name, they have 
been fain to do it by a Word, which denotes only the way they get into 
the Mind. For when Whire, Red, and Telow, are all comprehended un- 
der the Genus or name Celoar, it ſignifies no more, but ſuch /deas, as are 
produced in the Mind only by the Sight,and have entrance only through 
the Eyes. And when they would trame yet a more general term,to com- 
prehend both Colours and S»unds,and the like ſimple /deas, they do it by 
a Word, that ſignifies all ſuch as come into the Mind only by one Senſe : 
And ſothe general term ality, in its ordinary acception, comprehends 
Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and tangible Qualities, with diſtin&tion 
from Extenſion, Number, Motion, Pleaſure, and Pain, which make im- 
preſlions on the Mind, and introduce their /deas by more Senſes than 
one. 

Sixthly, d. 17. Srxthly, The Names of fimple 7Jeas, Subſtances, and mixed 
roy male} par Modes, have alto this difference ; That thoſe of mixed Modes ſtand for 
S Ideas noe Leleas pertetly arbitrary : Thoſe of Sub/tances, are not perteQly fo ; but 
at all arbitra- refer; to a pattern, though with ſome latitude : and thoſe of fimple Ideas 
T are perietly raken from the exiſtence of Things, and are zo? arbitrary at 
all. Which what difference it makes in the ſignifications of rheir Names, 
we ſhall ſee in the following Chapters. 

The Names of ſimple Modes, differ little from thoſe of ſimple /deas. 


CHAP. V. 


Of the Names of mixed Modes and Relations. 


Labels Q. x, HE Names of mixed Modes being general, they ſtand, as has 
abſtra8 Ideas been ſhewn, for Sorts or Species of Things, each of which has 
as other gene- its peculiar Eſſence. The Eſſences of theſe Species allo,as has been ſhewed, 
ral Names. are nothing but the abſtraft Zdeas in the Mind,to which the Name is an- 
nexed. Thus tar the Names and Eſſences of mixed Modes, have nothing 
but what is common to them, with other /Jeas : But if we take a little 
nearcr ſurvey of them, we ſhall find, that they have ſomething peculiar, 
which, perhaps, may deſerve our attention. 

Firſt Thetdeas _ I- 2» The firſt Particularity I ſhall obſerve in them is, that the abſtract 
they ſtand for, Ideas, or, if you pleaſe, the Eſſences of the ſeveral Species of mixed 
rrk oo. by Modes ar? made by the Underſtanding, wherein they difter from thoſe of 
landing, Mimple 1deas : in which ſort, the Mind has no power to make any one, 
but only receives ſuch as are preſented to it, by the real Exiſtence of 

Things operating upon it. | 
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$. 3. In the next place, theſe Eſſences of the Species of mixed Modes, Seconds, "N 
are not only made by the Mind, but made very arbitrarily, made with- —_ —_ 
out Patterns, or reference to any real Exiſtence. Wherein they differ wichoue Pa:- 
from thoſe of Subſtances, which carry with them the ſuppoſition of ſome #27 
real Being, from which they are.taken, and to which they are-confor- 
mable. But in its complex 7deas of mixed Modes, the Mind takes a li- 
berty not to follow the Exiſtence of Things exaQly. Ir unites and re- 
tains certain Colle&ions,as ſo many diſtin& ſpecifick /deas,whilſt others, 
that as often occurr in Nature, and are as plainly ſuggeſted by outward 
hings, paſs neglefted without particular Names or Specifications. Nor 
does the Mind, in theſe of mixed Modes, as in the complex 1deas of Sub- 
ſtances, examine them by the real Exiſtence of Things ; or veritie them 
by Patterns, containing ſuch peculiar Compoſitions in Nature. 'To 
know whether his /dea of Adultery, or Inceſt, be right, will a Man ſeek 
it any. where amongſt Things exiſting 2 Or is it true, becauſe any one - 
has been Witneſs to ſuch an Action-2 No : but it ſuffices here, that Men 
have put together ſuch a Colleion into one complex /dea, that makes 
the Archetype, and ſpecifick /4ea, whether ever any ſuch Action were 
committed iz rerum natara, or nd. | 

$. 4. Tounderſtand this aright, we muſt conſider wherein this making How this is 
of theſe complex Ideas confiſts ; and that is not in the making any new 4. 
1dea, but putting together thoſe which the Mind had before. Wherein 
the Mind does theſe three things : Firſt, It chuſes a certain number. Se- 
condly, It gives them connexion, and makes them into one /dea. Third- 
ly, It tres them together by a Name. It we examine how the Mind pro» 
ceeds in theſe, and what liberty it takes in them, we ſhall eaſily obſerve, 
how theſe Eſſences of the Species of mixed Modes, are the Workmanſhip 
of the Mind ; and conſequently, that the Species themſelves are of Men's 
making. ' WF 

Q. 5. No body can doubt, but that theſe /deas of mixed Modes, are Evidently ar- 
made by a voluntary Collection of eas put together in the Mind,inde- —_ 
pendent from any original Patterns in Nature, who will but refle&, that ten before che 
this ſort of complex /deas may be made, abſtrated, and have names &xiFence. 
given them, and ſo a Species be conſtituted, before any one individual of 
that Species ever exiſted. Who can doubt, but the Zdeas of Sacrilege, or 
Adultery, might be framed in the Mind of Men, and have names given 
them ; and ſo theſe Species of mixed Modes be conſtituted, before either 
of them was ever committed ; and might be as well diſcourſed of, and 
realoned about, and as certain Truths diſcovered of them,whilſt yet they 
had no being but in the Underſtanding, as well as now, that they have 
but too frequently a real Exiſtence 2 Whereby it is plain, how much 
the ſorts of mixed Modes are the Creatures of the Underſtanding, where 
they have a Being as ſubſervient to all the ends of real Truth and Know- 
ledge, as when they really exiſt: And we cannot doubt, but Law-makers 
have often made Laws about Species of Actions, which were only the 
Creatures of their own Underſtanding ; Beings that had no other exi- 
ſtence, but in their own Minds. -And, I think, no body can deny, but 
that the Reſurrection was a Species of mixed Modes in the Mind, before 
it really exiſted. 

$. 6. To fee how arbitrarily theſe Eſſences of mixed Modes are made Inſtances 
by the Mind, we need but take a view of almoſt any of them. A little go ot 
looking into them, will fatisfie us, that 'tis the Mind, that combines feve- * * of 
ra] ſcattered independent /deas,into one complex one; and by the common 
name 1r gives them, makes them the Eſſence of a certain Species, without 
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regulating it ſelf by any connexion they have in Nature. For what greater 
connexion in Nature, has the /dea of a Man, than the /4ea of a Sheep 
with Killing, that this is made a particular Species of. Aftion, fignified 
by the word Murder,and the other not > Or whar Union 1s there in Na- 
ture, between the /dea of the Relation of a Father, with Killing, than that 
of a Son, or Neighbour ; that thoſe are combined into one complex /zea, 
and thereby made the Eſſence of the diſtinct Species Parricide,whilſt the 
other make no diſtin& Species at all > But though they have made kil. 
linga Man's Father, or Mother, a diſtinQ Species from killing his Son, or 
Daughter ; yet in ſome other caſes, Son and Daughter are taken in too, 
as well as Father and Mother ; and they are all equally comprehended 
in the ſame Species, as in that of /zce/7. Thus the Mind in mixed Modes 
arbitrarily unites into complex eas, ſuch as it finds convenient ; whilſt 
others that have altogether as much union in Nature, are left looſe, and 
never combined into one /dea, becauſe they have no need of one name. 
'Tis evident then, that the Mind, by its free choice, gives a connexion 
to a certain number of /deas; which in Nature have no more union with 
one another, than others that it leaves out : Why elſe is the part of the 
Weapon, the beginning of the Wound is made with, taken notice of, to 
make the diſtinct Species call'd Stabbing, and the Figure and Matter of 
the Weapon left out? I do not fay, this is done without reaſon, as we 
ſhall ſee more by and by : but this I fay,that it is done by the free choice 
of the Mind, purſuing its own ends ; and that therefore theſe Species of 
mixed Modes, are the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding : And there is 
nothing more evident, than that for the moſt part, in the framing theſe 
{deas, the Mind ſearches not its Patterns in Nature, nor referrs the /deas 
it makes to the real exiſtence of Things ; but puts ſuch together, as may 
beſt ſerve its own purpoſes, without tying it ſelf to a preciſe imitation of 
any thing that really exiſts. 
Bue ſtill jub- F. 7. But though theſe complex /deas, or Eſſences of mixed Modes,de- 
NIE pend on the Mind, and are made by it with great liberty ; yet they are 
guage. ot made at random, and jumbled together without any reaſon at all, 
Though theſe complex eas be not always copied from Nature, yet they 
are always ſuited to the end for which abſtrat /deas are made: And 
though they be Combinations made of eas, that are looſe enough,and 
have as little union in themſelves, as ſeveral other,to which the Mind ne- 
ver gives a connexion that combines them into one 7dea ; yet they are 
always made for the convenience of Communication, which 1s the chief 
end of Language. The Uſe of Language is, by ſhort Sounds to ſignifie 
with eaſe and diſpatch general Conceptions ; wherein not only abundance 
of particulars may be contained, but alfo a great variety of independent 
Ideas, colleed into one complex one. In the making therefore of the 
Species of mixed Modes, Men have had regard only to ſuch Combina- 
tions, as they had occaſion to mention one to another. Thoſe they have 
F combined intodiftint complex /deas,and given names to; whillt others, 
i | that in Nature have as near an union, are left looſe and unregarded. For 
I to go no farther than humane Actions themſelves, if they would make 
NF | diſtinct abſtract des, of all the Varieties might be obſerved in them, 
© | the Number muſt be infinite, and the Memory confounded with the Plen- 
ty, as well as overcharged to little purpoſe. It ſuffices, that Men make 
| and name ſo many complex /deas of theſe mixed Modes, as they find 
-'_ they have occaſion to have names for,in the ordinary occurrence of their 
| Aﬀairs. If they join to the /dea of Killing, the /dea of Father, or Mo- 
ther, and ſo make a diſtinct Species from killing a Man's Son, or Neigh- 
bour, 
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bour, it is becauſe of the different heinouſneſs of the Crime, and the 

diſtin& puniſhment is due to the murthering a Man's Father or Mother 

different from what ought to be inflicted on the Murther of a Son or 

Neighbour ; and therefore they find it neceſſary to mention it by a di- 

ſtin&t Name, which is the end of making that diſtin&® Combination. 

But though the /deas of Mother and Daughter, are fo difterently treated, 

in refcrence to the 7dea of Killing, that the oneis joined with it, to make 

a diſtinct abſtract /ea with a name, and fo a diſtin Species, and the 

other not; yet in reſpect of carnal Knowledge, they are both taken in 

under Zxceft ; and that ſtill for the fame convenience of expreſſing under 

one name, and reckoning of one Species, ſuch unclean mixtures, as 

have a peculiar turpitude beyond others ; and this to avoid Circumlo- 

cutions, and tedious Deſcriptions. | | | 

$ 8. A moderate skill 2» different Languages, will eafily fatisfie one of WWhereof the 

the truth of this, it being ſo abvious to obſerve great ſtore of Words in oxe --03;0 5] 

Language, which have not any that auſwer them in another. Which plain- er; Langua- 

ly ſhews, that thoſe of one Country, by their cuſtoms and manner of ge* are aprodf 

Lite, have found occaſion to make ſeveral complex 7deas, and give names 

| to them, which others never collected into ſpecifick 74eas. This could 

not have happened, if theſe Species were the ſteady Workmanſhip of Na- 

ture; and not ColleQions made and abſtracted by the Mind, in order to 

naming, and for the convenience of Communication. The terms of our 

Law, which are notempty Sounds, will hardly find Words that anſwer 

them in the Spaniſh, or Italian, no ſcanty Languages ; much leſs, I think, 

could any one tranſlate them into the Caribee, or Weſtoe Tongues: And 

the Yerſura of the Romans, or Corban of the Fews, have no Words in 

other I anguages toanſwer them : The reaſon whereof is plain, from 

what has been ſaid. Nay, if we will look a little more nearly into this 

matter, and exactly compare different Languages, we ſhall find, that 

though they have Words, which in Tranſlations and DiQtionaries, are 

ſuppoſed to anſwer one another; yet there is ſcarce one of ten, amongſt 

the nanies of complex 7deas, eſpecially of mixed Modes, that ſtands for 

the ſame preciſe /dea, which the Word does that in Dictionaries it is ren- 

dred by. There are no /deas more common, and leſs compounded, than 

the meaſures of Time, Extenſion, and Weight, and the Latin names 

Fora, Pes, Libra, are, without difficulty, rendred by the E»27iſh names, 

Hour, Foot, and Pound : But yet there is nothing more evident, than that 

the /deas a Roman annexed to theſe Latin Names, were very far diffe- 

rent from thoſe which an Eng/i/h-man expreſſes by thoſe Engliſh ones, 

And if either of theſe ſhould make uſe of the meaſures, that thoſe of the 

other Language deſign'd by their names, he would be quite out in his 

account. Theſe are too ſenſible proofs to be doubted ; and we ſhall 

find this much more ſo, in the names of more abſtra&t and compounded 

Ideas; ſuch as are the greateſt part of thoſe which make up Moral 

Diſcourſes : Whoſe Names, when Men come curiouſly to compare, with 

thoſe they are tranſlated into, in other Languages, they will find very 

few of them exactly to correſpond in the whole extent of their Signifi- 

cations. 

$. 9. Thereaſon why I take fo particular notice of this, is, that we T3'+ ſhes 

may not be miſtaken about Genera, and Species, and their Eſſences, as if Species to be 

they were Things regularly and conſtantly made by Nature, and had a + endo 

real Exiſtence in Things; when they appear, upon a more wary ſurvey, : 

to be nothing elſe but an Artifice of the Underſtanding, for the eaſier 

{:-nilying ſuch Collections of /deas, as it ſhould often have occaſion to 
- I; | commu- 
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In mixed 4 ; 
Modes 'ris the their general Names, at leaſt in mixed Modes, will farther appear, when 


Name that 


ties the Com- 
bination tove 


ther = 


communicate by: one general term ; under which, divers particulars, as 
far forth as they agreed to that abſtract ea, might be comprehended. 
And if the doubtful ſignification of the word Species, may make it 
found harſh to ſome, that I ſay, that the Species of mixed Modes are 
made by the Underſtanding ; yet, I think, it can by no body bedenied, 
that *tis the Mind makes thoſe abſtract complex eas, to which ſpe- 
cifick names are given. And if it be true, as it is, that the Mind makes 
theſe Patterns, tor ſorting and naming of Things, I leave it to be conſi- 
dered, who makes the Boundaries of the ſort, or Speczes 3 ſince with me, 
Species and Sort haveno other difference, than that of a Latin and Eng- 
liſh 7diom. 

$. 10. The near relation that there is between Species, Eſſences, and 


we conſider, that it is the Name that ſeems to preſerve thoſe Eſſences, 
and give them their laſting duration. For the connexion between the 
looſe parts of thoſe complex /deas, being made by the Mind, this union, 


makes it aSpe- which has no particular foundation in Nature, would ceaſe again, were 


CES. 


In mixed 
Modes 'tis the 
Name that 
ties the Com- 
bination toge- 
ther, and 
makes it aSpe- 
CICS, 


there not ſomething that did, as it were, hold it together, and keep the 
parts from ſcattering. Though therefore it be the Mind that makes the 
Collefion, 'tis the Name which is, as it were the Knot, that ties them 
faſt together. What a vaſt variety of different eas, does the word 
Triumphus hold together,and deliver to usas one Speczes! Had this Name 
been never made, or quite loſt, we might, no doubt, have had deſcripti- 
ons of what paſſed in that Solemnity : But yet, Ithink, that which holds 
thoſe different parts together, in the unity of one complex 7dea, is that 
very word annexed to it : without which, the ſeveral parts of that, would 
no more be thought to make one thing, than any other ſhew, which 
having never been made but once, had never been united into one com- 
plex /dea, under one denomination. How much therefore, in mixed 
Modes, the Unity neceſſary to any Eſſence, depends on the Mind ; and 
how much the continuation and fixing of that Unity, depends on the 
Name in common uſe annexed to it, I leave to be conſidered by thoſe 
who look upon Eſſzzxices and Speczes, as real eſtabliſhed Things in 
Nature. | 
$. xx. Suitable to this, we find, that Mex ſpeaking of mixed Modes, ſel- 
dom imagine or take any other for Species of them, but ſuch as are ſet out 
by Names: Becauſe they being of Man s making only, in order to na- 
ming, no ſuch Species are taken notice of, or ſuppoſed to be, unleſs a 
Name be joined to it, as the fign of Man's having combined into one 
[dea ſeveral looſe ones; and by that Name, giving a laſting Union to 
the Parts, which would otherwiſe ceaſe to have any, as ſoon as the Mind 
laid by that abſtra&t 7dea, and ceaſedatually to think on it. But when 
a Name is once annexed to it, wherein the partsof that complex /dea have 
a fetled and permanent Union; then is the Eſſence,as it were eſtabliſhed, 
and the Species look'd on as compleat. For to what purpoſe ſhould the 
Memory charge it ſelf with ſuch Compoſitions, ualeſs it were by Abſtra- 
ion to make them general 2 And to what purpoſe make them general, 
unleſs it were, that they might have general Names, for the convenience 
of Diſcourſe, and Communication 2 Thus we ſee, that killing a Man with 
a Sword, or a Hatchet, are looked on as no diſtin&t Species of AQion : 
But if the Point of the Sword firſt enter the Body, it paſſes for a diſtin& 
Species, where it has a diſtinct Name, as in Eng/and, in whoſe Language 
it is called S$:a4b7»g : But in another Country, where it has not happened 
to be ſpecified under a peculiar Name, it paſſes not for a diſtin& Species. 
But 
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But in the Species of corporeal Subſtances, though it be the Mind that 

makes the nominal Eſſence : yet ſince thoſe 7deas, which are combined 

in it, are ſuppoſed to have an Union in Nature; whether the Mind joins 

them or no, therefore thoſe are looked on as diſtinCt Species, without any 

—_—_ of the Mind, either abſtracting, or giving a Name to that com- 

ex [dea. | 

: d. 12. Conformable alſo to what has been faid,concerning the Eferces |. to oc. 
of the Speczes of mixed Modes, that they are the Creatures of the Under- gina!s of mix- 
ſtanding, rather than the Works of Nature : Conformable, I fay, to this; - Modes, rr 
we find that their Names lead our 7] houghts to the Mind, and no farther. A _ 
When we ſpeak of Juſtice, or Gratitude, we frame to our ſelves no Ima- Mind, which 
gination of any thing exiſting, which we wou!d conceive ; but our eqn "F 
Thoughts terminate in the abſtract 7deas of thoſe Vertues, and look not 7rkmanſtep 
farther; as they do, when we ſpeak of an Horſe, or ron, whoſe ſpecifick of the Under- 
Z:leas we conſider nor, as barely in the Mind, but as in Things themſelves, — 
which aftord the original Patterns of thoſe 7deas : but in mixed Modes, 

at leaſt the moſt conſiderable part of them, which are moral Beings, we 

conſider the original Patterns, as being in the Mind ; and to thoſe we re- 

ferr for the diſtinguiſhing of particular Beings under Names. And hence 

I think it is, That theſe Eſſences of the Species of mixed Modes, are by a 

more particular Name called Notzons; as by a peculiar Right, appertain- 

ing to the Underſtanding. | | | 

$. 13. Hence likewiſe we may leara, Why. the complex Ideas of mixed Their being 
Modes, are commonly more compounded, and decompounded, than thoſe of 79% A = 
vataral Subſtances. Becauſe they being the Workmanſhip of the Under- ging without 
ſtanding, purſuing only its own ends, and the conveniency of expreſſing Patterns, 
in for thoſe /deas it would make known to another, does with great _— they 
liberty unite often into one abſtratt 7dea, Things that in their Nature are /> com- 
have no coherence ; and ſo under one Term, bundle together a great vya- £944. 
riety of compounded, and decompounded /4eas. Thus the Name of Pro- 
ceſſion, what a great mixture of independent Zdeas of Perſons, Habits, 

Tapers, Orders, Motions, Sounds, does it contain in that complex one, 
which the Mind of Man has arbitrarily put together, to expreſs by that 
one Name? Whereas the complex /deas of the forts of Subſtances, are 
uſually made up of only a ſmall number of fimple ones ; and in the Spe- 
cies of Animals, thoſe two, viz. Shape and Voice, commonly make the 
whole nominal Eflence. | L - 

$. 14. Another thing we may obſerve from what has been faid, is, That Namesof mix- 
the Names of mixed Modes always fignifie (when they have any diſtin '' _— 
Signification ) the real Eſſences of their Species. For theſe abſtratt 7deas, fr rherr Rad 
being the Workmanſhip of the Mind,and not referred to the real Exiſtence E/ences. 
of Things, there is no ſuppoſition of any thing more ſignified by that 
Name, but barely that complex dea, the Mind it ſelf has formed, which 
is all it would have expreſs'd by it ; and is that,on which all the proper- 
ties of the Species depend, and from which alone they all flow : and fo 
in theſe, the real and nominal Eſſence is the fame ; which of what Con- 
cernment it is to the certain Knowledge of general Truths, we ſhall ſee 
hereaſter. — 

I. x5. This alſo may ſhew us the Reaſon, Why for the moſt part the Why their 
Names of mixed Modes are got, before the Ideas they ſtand for are per- Math det 
feilly known, Becauſe there being no Species of theſe ordinarily taken no- fore chars 
tice of, but what have Names ; and thoſe Speczes, or rather their Efſen- das. " 
ces, being abſtract complex /deas made arbitrarily by the Mind, it is 
convenient, if not necetlary, to know the Names, betore one endeavour 
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| to frame theſe complex deas: unleſs a Man will fill his Head with a Com- 
: pany of abſtrat complex /deas, which others having no Names for, he 
has nothing to do with, but to lay by, and forget again; I confeſs, that 
in the beginning of Languages, it was neceſlary to have the /dea,before 
one gave it the Name: And fo it 1s ſtill, where making a new complex 
idea, one alio, by giving it a new Name, makes a new Word. But this 
concerns not Languages made, which have generally pretty well provi- 
p ded for /deas, which Men have frequent Occaſion to have, and commus- 
nicate : And in fuch, I ask, whether it be not the ordinary Method, that 
Children learn the Names of mixed Modes, before they have their /decas 2 
What one of a thouſand ever frames the abſtra&t 7dea of Glory or Anbi- 
tion, betore he has heard the Names of them. In fimple /deas and Sub- 
ſtances, I grant it 15 otherwiſe ; which being fuch /deas, as have a real 
Exiſtence and Union in Nature, the deas, or Names, are got one before 
the other, as it happens. 

Reaſon of my dF. 16, What has been faid here of mixed Modes, is with very little dif- 
being ſo _ ference applicable alſo toRelations ; which ſince every Man himſelf may 
_ 1 obſerve, I may ſpare my ſelf rhe Pains to enlarge on: Eſpecially, fince 
what I have here faid concerning Words in this Third Book, will poſſi- 
bly be thought by ſome to be much more than what ſo flight a Subject 
required. 1allow, it might be brought into a narrower Compaſs - but 
I was willing to ſtay my Reader on an Argument, that appears to me 
new, and a little out of the way, (I am ſure 'tis one, thought not of, when 
I began to write, ) That by ſearching it to the bottom, and turning it on 
every ſide, ſome part or other might meet with every one's Thoughts, 
and give Occafion to the moſt averſe, or negligent, to reflet on a general 
Miſcarriage ; which, though of great conſequence, is little taken notice 
of, When it is conſidered, what a pudder is made about Eſſences, and 
how much all forts of Knowledge,Diſcourſe,and Converfation,are peſter'd, 
and diſforder'd by the careleſs,and confuſed Uſe and Application of Words, 
it will, perhaps, be thought worth while throughly to lay it open. And I 
ſhall be pardon'd, it I have dwelt long on an Argument, which I think 
therefore needs to be inculcated ; becauſe the Faults,Men are ufually guil- 
ty of in this kind, are not only the greateſt hinderances of true Knows 
ledge; but are fo well thought of, as to paſs for it. Men would often ſee 
what a ſmall pittance of Reafon and Truth, or poſſibly none at all, -is 
mixed with thoſe huffing Opinions they are ſwell'd with; if they would 
but look beyond faſhionable Sounds, and obſerve what eas are, or are 
not comprehended under thoſe words, with which they are ſo armed at 
all points, and with which they ſo confidently lay about them. I ſhall 
imagine I have done ſome Service to Truth, Peace, and Learning, if, by 
any enlargement on this Subject, I can make Men reflec on their own 
Uſe of Language ; and give them reaſon to ſuſpe, that ſince it is fre- 
quent for others, it may alſo be poſſible for them, to have ſometimes ve- 
ry good and approved Words in their Mouths, and Writings, with very 
uncertain, little, or no ſignification. And therefore it is not unreaſonable 
for them to be wary herein themſelves, and not to be unwilling to have 
them examined by others. With this deſign therefore, I ſhall go on with 

what I have farther to ſay, concerning this matter. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the Names of Subſtances. 


d. x. Th F{ F common Names of Subſtances, as well as other general ;,, .,,.- 
| Terms, /tand for Sorts: which is nothing elſe but the being Names of Sub- 
made ſigns of ſuch complex 7deas, wherein ſeveral particular Subſtances /{ances and 
do, or might agree, by virtue of which, they are capable to be com-/® ** 
prehended in one common Conception, and be ſignified by one Name. 
{ fay, do or might agree : for though there be but one Sun exiſting in 
the World,yet the ea of it being, abſtracted, fo as that more Subſtances 
Cit there were ſeveral) might each agree in it; it is as much a Sort, as if 
there were as many Suns, as there are Stars. They want not their Rea- 
ſons, who think there are, and that each fixed Star, would anſwer the 
Idea the name Sun ſtands for, to one who were placed in a due diſtance 
which, by the way, may ſhew us how much the Sorts, or, if you pleaſe, 
Genera and Species of Things (for thoſe Latin rerms ſignifie to me, no 
more than the Engliſh word Sor) depend on ſuch Collections of 7eas, 
as Men have made; and not on the real Nature of Things : ſince 'tis not 
impoſſible, but that in propriety of Speech, that might bea Sun to one, 
which is a Star to another. 
$. 2. The meaſure and boundary of each Sort, or Species, whereby it The Eſnce of 
is conſtituted that particular Sort, and diftinguiſhed from others.,is that _ ons oP 
we call its Eſence, which zs nothing but that abFratt Tdea,zo which the - ally = 
Name is annexed : So that every thing contained in that 7Jea,iseſſential 
to that Sort. "This, though it be all the Efſence of natural Subſtances, 
that we know, or by which we diſtinguiſh them into Sorts ; yet Icall it 
by a peculiar name, the nominal Eſſence, to diſtinguiſh it from that reat 
Conſtitution of Subſtances, upon which depends this nominal Efſence, 
and all the Properties of that Sort ; which therefore, as has been faid, 
may be called the real Eſſence : v.g. the nominal Eſſence of Gold, is 
that complex /dea the word Gold ſtands for, let it be, for inſtance, a 
Body yellow, of a certain weight, malleable, tuſible, and fixed. But the 
real Eſſence, is the conſtitution of the inſenſible parts of that Body, on 
which thoſe Qualities, and all the other Properties of Gold depend. How 
far thele two are different,though they are both called Efſence,is obvious, 
at firſt ſight, to diſcover. 
$. 3. For though, perhaps, voluntary Motion, with Senſe and Reaſon, 7; nmina!, 
join'd to a Body of a certain ſhape, be rhe complex Zea, to which I, and - nnd 
others, annex the name Max ; and ſo be the nominal Eſſence of the Spe- rene. * 
cies fo called : Yet no body will fay, that that complex 7dea 1s the real 
Eſſence and Source of all rhoſe Operations, are to be found in any Indi- 
vidual of that Sort. The foundation,of all thoſe Qualities, which are the 
Ingredients of our complex ea, is ſomething quite different : And had 
we ſuch a Knowledge ot that Conſtitution of Man, from which his Facul- 
tics of Moving, Senſation, and Reaſoning, and other Powers flow ; and 
on which his to regular ſhape depends, as tis poſlible Angels have, and 
'tis certain his Maker has, we ſhould have a quite other 7dea of his E/- 
ſence, than wiar now 1s contained in our Definition of that Speczes.be it 
what it will : And our /dea of any individual Z/az would be as tar ditle- 
rent 
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rent from what it now is,2s is his,who knows all the Springs and Wheels, 
and other contrivances within, of the famous Clock at $:rasburg, from 
that which a gazing Country-man has of it, who barely ſees the motion 
of the Hand, and hears the Clock ſtrike, and obſerves only ſome of the 
outward appearances. 
Nothing eff &, 4. How much Eſſexce, in the ordinary uſe of the word, relates to 
Jential '9 Ir Sorts, and that it is conſidered in particular Beings, no farther than as 
' they areranked into Sorts, appears from hence: That take but away the 
abſtract 7deas, by which we ſort Individuals, and rank them under com- 
mon Names,and then the thought of any thing eſenzza/ to any of them, 
inſtantly vaniſhes: we have no notion of the one, without the other : 
which plainly ſhews their relation. *Tis neceſſary for me to beas I am x 
GOD and Nature has made me fo : But there is nothing I have, is eſ- 
ſential to me. An Accident, or Diſeaſe, may very much alter my Co- 
lour, or Shape ; a Fever, or Fall, may take away my Reaſon, or Memo- 
ry, or both; and an Apoplex leave neither Senſe, nor Underſtanding, 
no nor Life. Other Creatures of my ſhape, may be made with more, 
and better, or fewer, and worſe Faculties than I have: And others may 
have Reaſon, and Senſe, in a ſhape and body very different from mine. 
None of theſe are eſſential to the one, or the other, or to any Individual 
whatſoever, till the Mind referrs it to ſome Sort or Speczes of Things ; 
and then preſently, according to theabſtract 7dea, of that ſort, ſomething 
is found eſſential, Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and he 
will find, that as ſoon as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks of Eſſential, the conſide- 
ration of ſome Speczes, or the complex 7dea, ſignified by ſome general 
name, comes into his Mind: And 'tis in reference to that, that this or 
that Quality is faid to be eſſential; ſo that if it be asked, whether itbe 
eſſential to me,or any other particular corporeal Being to have Reaſon 2? I 
fay no; no more than it is efſenzal to this white thing I write on, to 
have words in it. But if that particular Being, be to be counted of the 
ſort Man, and to have the name Mas given it, then Reaſon is eſſential 
to it, ſuppoſing Reaſon to be a part of the complex /dea the name Mar 
ſtands for : as it is efſential to this thing I write on, to contain words, if 
I will give it the name 7reatiſe, and rank it under that Species. So that 
eſſential,and not eſſential,relate only to our abſtrait Ideas,and the names an- 
- zexed to them; which amounts to no more but this, That whatever par- 
ticular Thing, has not in it thoſe Qualities, which are contained in the 
abſtrat 7/dea, which any general term ſtands for, cannot be ranked un- 
der that Species, nor be called by that name, ſince that abſtract 7dea is 
the very Eſſexce of that Spectzes. 
$. 5. Thus if the /dea of Body,with ſome People,be bare Extenſion, or 
Space, then Solidity is not eſſextza/ to Body : It others make the 7dea, 
to which they give the name Body, to be Solidity and Extenſion, then 
Solidity is eſſential alſo to Body. That therefore, and that aloxe is con- 
ſidered as eſſential, which makes a part of the complex Idea the name of a 
Sort ſtands for, without which, no particular Thing can be reckoned of 
that Sort, nor be entituled to that name. Should there be found a parcel 
of Matter, that had all the other Qualities that are in ro», but wanted 
Obedience to the Loadſtone ; and would neither be drawn by it, nor re- 
ceiveDireCtion from it, Would any one queſtion, whether it wanted any 
thing e/2xtzal? It would be abſurd roask,Whether a thing really exiſting, 
wanted any Thing eſenzia/ to it. Or could it be demanded, Whether this 
made an eſſential or ſpecifick difference, or no ; ſince we have no other 
meaſure of eſſential or ſpecifick, but our abſtract Ideas? And to m3 
; © 
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of ſpecifick Difterences in Nature, without reference to general /deas 
and Names, 1s to talk unintelligibly. For I would ask any one, What is 
ſufficient to make an eſſential difference in Nature, between any two 
particular Beings, without any regard had to ſome abſtract 7dea, which 
is looked upon as the Eſſence and Standard of a Species? All ſuch Pat- 
terns and Standards, being quite laid aſide, particular Beings, conſidered 
barely in themſelves, will be found to have all their Qualities equally 
eſſential ; and every thing, in each -Individual, will be efextal to it, 
or, which is more true, nothing at all. For though it may reaſonably 
be asked, Whether obeying the Magnet, be eſentzal to 7roz > yet, I think, 
it is very improper and infignificant to ask, Whether it be eſ2xtial to 
that particular parcel of Matter T cut my Pen with, without conſidering 
it under the name J7roy, or as being of a certain Speczes ? And if, as has 
been ſaid, our abſtrat /deas, which have names annexed to them, are 
the Boundaries of Species, nothing can be eſſential but what is contained 
in thoſe /deas. 


$. 6. Tis true, I have often mentioned a real Eſſence, diſtin& in Sub- Nothing ef- 


ſtances, from thoſe abſtract 7deas of them, which I call their nominal 
Eſſences. By this real Eſſence, T mean, that real conſtitution of any 
Thing, which is the foundation of all thoſe Properties, that are combi- 
ned in, and are conſtantly found to co-exiſt with the nominal Eſſexce ; 
that particular conſtitution, which every Thing has within it ſelf, withour 
any relation to any thing without it. But Eſſence, even in this ſenſe, re- 
lates to a Sort, and ſuppoſes a Speczes : For being that real Conſtitution, 
on which the Properties depend, it neceſlarily ſuppoſes a fort of Things, 
Properties belonging only to Species, and not to Individuals : v. g. Sup- 
poſing the nominal Eſſence of Gold, to be a Body of ſuch a peculiar Co- 
lour and Weight, with Malleability and Fuſibility, the real Eflence is 
that Conſtitution of the parts of Matter, on which theſe Qualities, and 
their Union, depend ; and is alſo the foundation of its Solubility in Ag: 
Regia,and other Properties accompanying that complex Zea. Here are 
Eſſences and Properties, but all upon ſuppoſition of a Sort,or general ab- 
ſtra&t 7dea, which is conſidered as immutable : but there is no individual 
parcel of Matter, to which any of theſe Qualities are fo annexed, as to 
be eſſential to it, or inſeparable from it. That which 1s eſſential, belongs 
to it as a Condition, whereby it is of this or that Sort: But take away 
the conſideration of its being ranked under the name of ſome abſtract 
1dea, and then there is nqthing neceſſary to it, nothing inſeparable from 
it. Indeed, as to the real Eſſences of Subſtances, we only ſuppoſe their 
Being, without preciſely knowing what they are : But that which an- 
nexes them ſtill to the Speczes, is the nominal Efſence,of which they are 
the ſuppoſed foundation and cauſe. 


ſential to In- 
dividuals. 


$. 7. The next thing to be conſidered is, by which of thoſe Efſences it The nominal 


is, that Sub/tances are determined into Sorts, or Species ; and that 'tis —_ —_ 


evident, is by the nominal Eſſence. - For 'tis that alone, that the name, 
which is the mark of the Sort, ſignifies. "Tis impoſſible therefore, that 
any thing ſhould determine the Sorts of Things, which we rank under 
general Names, but that 7Jea, which that Name is deſign'd as a Mark tor; 
which is that, as has been ſhewn, which we call the nominal Eſſence. 
Why do we ſay, This is an Horſe, and that a Mule ; this is an Animal, 
that an Herb 2 How comes any particular Thing to be of this or that 
Sort, but becauſe it has that nominal Eſſence, Or, which is all one, agrees 
to that abſtract /zea, that Name is annexed to 2 And I defire any one but 


to retie&t on his own Thoughts, when he hears or ſpeaks any of thoſe, 
or 
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or other Names of Subſtances, to know what ſort of Eſſexces they ſtand 
for. 
The cer 6. 8. And that the Speczes of Things to us, are nothing but the ranking 
+ 4 rg " them under diſtinft Names, according to the complex Ideas in us ; and not 
according to preciſe, diſtin&t, real Efſencesin them, is plain from hence ; 
That we find many of the Individuals that are ranked into one Sort, cal- 
led by one common Name, and ſo received as being of one Species, have 
yet Qualities depending on their real Conſtitutions, as far d:fterent one [ 
from another, as from others, from which they are accounted to differ 
ſpecifically. This, as it is eaſie to be obſerved by all, who have to do with 
natural Bodies ; ſo Chymiſts eſpecially are often, by fad Experience, 
. convinced of it, when they, ſometimes in vain, ſeek for the ſame Qua- 
lities in one parcel of Sulphur, Antimony, or Vitriol, which they have 
found in others. For though they are Bodies of the fame Species, having 
the ſame nominal Eſlence,under the fame Name ; yet do they often,up- 
on ſevere ways of examination, betray Qualities, ſo different one from 
another, as to fruſtrate the Expetation and Labour of very wary Chy- 
miſts. But if Things were diſtinguiſhed into Speczes, according to their 
| real Eſſences, it would be as impoſlible to find different Properties in any 
| two individual Subſtances of the ſame Speczes, as it is to find different 
Properties in two Circles, or two equilateral Triangles. That is proper- 
ly the Eſſence to us, which determines every particular to this or that 
| | Claſſis ; or, which is the ſame Thing, to this or that general Name: And 
what can that be elſe, but that abſtra&t /dea, to which that name is an- 
nexed 2 and ſo has, in truth,a reference, not ſo much to the being of par- 
ticular Things, as to their general Denominations. | 
| Net the real &, 9. Nor indeed can we rank, and ſort Things, and conſequently 
«net (which is the end of ſorting.) denominate them 4y their real Efſences,be- 
' cauſe we know them not. Our Faculties carry us no farther towards the 
knowledge and diſtinQion of Subſtances, than a Collection of thoſe fen- 
ſible Zdeas, which we obſerve in them ; which however made with the 
greateſt diligence and exactneſs, we are capable of, yet is more remote 
from the true internal Conſtitution, from which thoſe Qualities flow, 
than; as I faid, a Countryman's 4a 1s from the inward contrivance of 
that famous Clock at Strasburg, whereof he only ſees the outward Fi- 
oure and Motions. There is not ſo contemptible a Plant, or Animal, 
| that does not confound the moſt inlarged Underſtanding. Though the 
| familiar uſe of Things about us, take off our Wonder ; yet it cures not 
our Ignorance. When we come to examine the Stones, we tread on ; 
| or the Iron, we daily handle, we preſently find, we know not their 
Make ; and can give no Reaſon, of the different Qualities we find in 
| them. 'Tis evident the internal Conſtitution, whereon their properties 
depend; is unknown to us. For to go no farther than the groſleſt and 
z moſt obvious we can imagine amongſt them, What is that Texture | 
of Parts, that real Eſſence, that makes Lead,and Antimony fuſible; Wood, 
and Stones not? What makes Lead, and Iron malleable; Antimony, and 
Stonesnot ? And yet how infinitely theſe come ſhort, of the fine Contri- 
vances, and unconcetvable rea! Eſſences of Plants and Animals,every one 
knows. The Workmanſhip of the All-wiſe, and Powerful God, in the 
great Fabrick of the Univerſe, and every part thereof, farther exceeds the 
Capacity and Comprehenſion of the moſt inquiſitiveand intelligent Man, 
| than the beſt contrivance of the moſt ingenious Man, doth the Conce- 
ptions of the moſt ignorant of rational Creatures. Therefore we in vain 
pretend to range Things into ſorts, and diſpoſe them into certain Claſſes, 
| under 
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under Names, by their rea/ Fſſences, that are fo far from our diſcovery 
or comprehenſion. A blind Man may as foon fort Things by their Co- 
lours, and he that has loſt his Smell, as well diſtinguiſh a Lily and a Roſe 
by their Odors, as by thoſe internal Conſtitutions he knows not. He that 
thinks he can diſtinguiſh Sheep and Goats by their real Eſſences, that 
are unknown to him, may be pleaſed to try his Skill in thoſe Species,ca!- 
led Caffowary, and Querechinchio ; and by their internal real Eſſences,de- 
termine the boundaries of thoſe Species, without knowing the complex 
1ea of ſenſible Qualities, that each of thoſe Names ſtands for, in the 
Countries where thoſe Animals are to be found. 

$. 10. Thoſe therefore who have been taught, rhat the ſeveral Speczes Not ſnb/Zan- 
of Subſtances had their diſtind internal /a2/antial Forms ; and that it 7 / webuas 
was thoſe Forms,which made the diſtin&tion of Subſtances into their true !e/. 
Species and Gexera, were led yet farther out of the way, by having their 
Minds ſet upon fruitleſs Enquiries after ſubFantial Forms, wholly unin- 
telligible, and whereof we have ſcarce ſo much as any obſcure, or contu- 
ſed Conception in general. | 

. 15. That our rankng, and diſtinguiſhing natural Sub/tances into Spe- That the ne- 
cies confifts in the Nominal Eſſences the Mind makes, and not in the re- 77 EF 
al Eflences to be found in the Things themſelves, is farther evident from by we 4iſtin- 
our /deas of Spirits. For the Mind getting,only by reflecting on its own gui neces, 
Operations, .thoſe ſimple 7deas which it attributes to Spzrzts, it hath, or op Sang 
can have no other Notion of Spzrzf, but by attributing all thoſe Opera- Spirits. 
tions, it finds in it ſelf, to a ſort of Beings, without Conſideration of Mat- 
ter. Andeven the moſt advanced Notion we have of God, is but attri. 
buting the ſame ſimple /deas we have got from Refletion on what we 
find in our ſelves ; and which we conceive to have more Perfection in 
them, than would be in their abſence, attributing, I fay, thoſe ſimple 
1deas to him in an unlimited degree. Thus having.got from reflecting 
on our ſelves, the 7dea of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Power, and Pleaſure, 
each of which we find it better to have than to want ; and the more we 
have of each, the better ; joining all theſe together, with infinity to each 
of them, we have the complex dea of an eternal, omniſcient, omnipo- 
tent, infinitely wiſe, and happy Being. And though we are told, that there 
are different Species of Angels; yet we know not how to frame diſtinct 
ſpecifick /deas of them ; not out of any Conceit, that the Exiſtence of 
more Speczes than one of Spirits, is impoſible: But becauſe having no | 
more {imple 7deas (nor being able to frame more) applicable to ſuch ite- 
ings, but only thoſe few, taken from our ſelves, and from the Actions of 
our own Minds in thinking, and being delighted, and moving ſeveral 
parts of our Bodies ; we can no otherwiſe diſtinguiſh in our Conceptions 
the ſeveral Speczes of Spirits, onefrom another, but by attributing thoſe 
Operations and Powers, we find in our ſelves, to them in a higher or 
lower degree; and fo have no very diſtinct ſpecifick deas of Spirits, ex- 
cept only of GOD, to whom we attribute both Duration, and all thoſe- 
other /deas with Infinity ; to the other Spzrirs, with limitation : Nor, 
as I humbly conceive do we, between GOD and them in our 7deas, put 
any diftereace by any number of ſimple /deas, which we have of one, 
and not of the other, but only that of Infinity. All the particular /deas 
of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Will, Power, and Motion, &c. being /deas de- 
rived from the Operations of our Minds, we attribute all of them to all 
ſorts of Spir:rs, with the diflerence only of degrees, to the utmoſt we 
can imagine, even Infinity, when we would frame, as well as we can, an 


[dea of tne firſt Being ; who ver, tis certain, is infinitely more remote in 
k the 
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the real Excellency of his Nature, from the higheſt and perſeCteſt of all 
= created Beings, much more from what our narrow Underſtandings can 
conceive of Him, than the greateſt Man, nay, pureſt Seraphim, is from 
the moſt contemptible part of Matter. 

Whereof therz Y, 12. It is not impoſſible to conceive, nor repugnant to Reaſon, that 

wk hv" ) there may be many Speczes of Spirits, as much ſeparated and diverſificc! 
Species. one from another by diſtin Properties, whereof we have no Zdeas, as 

the Speczes of ſenſible Things are diſtinguiſhed one from another, by 

Qualities, which we know, and obſerve in them. That there ſhould be 

more Speczes of intelligent Creatures above us, than there are of ſenſj- 

ble and material below us, is probable to me from hence ; That in all the 

viſible corporeal World, we fee no Chaſms, or Gaps. All quite down 

from us, the deſcent is by eafie ſteps, and a continued feries of Things, 

that in each remove, difter very little one from the other. There arc 

Fiſhes that have Wings, and are not Strangers to the airy Region : and 

there are ſome Birds, that are Inhabitants of the Water ; whoſe Blood is 

cold as Fiſhes, and their Fleſh fo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are 

allow'd them on Fiſh-days. There are Animals fo near of kin both to 

Birds and Beaſts, that they are in the middle between both : Amphi- 

bious Animals link the Terreſtrial and Aquatique together ; Seols live 
at Land and at Sea, and Porpoiſes have the warm Blood and Entrails of 

an Hog, not to mention what is confidently reported of Mermaids, or 

Sea-men. There are ſome Brutes,that ſeem to have as much Knowledge 

and Reaſon, as ſome that are called Men: and the Animal and Vegetable 

Kingdoms, are fo nearly join'd,that if you will take the loweſt of one,and 

the higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce be perceived any great diffe- 

rence between them; and ſo on till we come to the loweſt and the moſt 

inorganical parts of Matter, we ſhall find every-where, that the ſeveral 

Spectes are linked together, and differ but in almoſt inſenſible degrees. 

And when we conſider the infinite Power and Wiſdom of the Maker, we 

have reaſon to think, that it is ſuitable to the magnificent Harmony of 

the Univerſe, and the great Deſign and infinite Goodneſs of the Archi- 

tet, that the Species of Creatures ſhould alſo, by gentle degrees, af- 

cend upward from us towards his infinite Perfection, as we ſee they gra- 

dually deſcend from us downwards : Which if it be probable, we have 

reaſon then to be perſwaded, that thereare far more Species of Creatures 

above us, than there are beneath ; we being, in degrees of Perfection, 

much more remote from the infinite Being of GOD, than we are from 

the loweſt ſtate of Being, and that which approaches neareſt to nothing. 

And yet of all thoſe diſtin Speczes, for the reaſons above-faid, we have 

| no clear diſtin& 7deas. 

l! The nominal © S. 13- But to return to the Speczes of corporeal Subſtances. Tf I ſhould 
Eſſence that ask any one, whether /ce and Water were two diſtin Species of Things, 
F of ehe Species, | Joubt not but I ſhould be anſwered in the affirmative : And it cannot 


"0 d « . . . . . 
| oyin oy be denied, but he that ſays they are two diſtinct Speczes, is in the right. 
| Ice, But if an Eng/iſh-man, bred in Jamaica, who, perhaps, had never ſeen nor 


| heard of Zce, coming into Enz/and in the Winter, find the Water he put 
| in his Baſon at night, in a great part frozen in the morning ; and nor 
ti knowing any peculiar name it had, ſhould call it hardend Water; I 
ask, Whether this would be a new . Species to him, different from Wa- 
ter? And, I think, it would be anſwered here, It would not to him be 
a new Species, no more than congealed Gelly, when it is cold, is a di- 
ſtin& Speczes,from the ſame Gelly fluid and warm; or than liquid Gold, 
in the Fornace, is 2 diſtint Speczes from hard Gold in the Hands of a 
Workman. 
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Workman. And if this be fo, 'tis plain, that our dii7ia7 Species, ar? 
nothing bat diſtinit complex Ideas, with diſtint Names annexed to them. 
'Tis true, every Subſtance that exiſts, has its peculiar Conſtitution, 
whereon depend thoſe ſenſible Qualities, and Powers, we obſerve in it : 
But the ranking of Things into Speczes, which is nothing but ſorting 
them under ſeveral Titles, is done by us, according to the /deas that 
we have of them : Which though ſufficient todiſtinguiſh them by Names: 
ſo that we may be able to diſcourſe of them, when we have them not 
preſent before us : yet if we ſuppoſe it to be done by their real internal 
Conſtitutions, and that Things exiſting are diſtinguiſhed, by Nature into 
Species, by real Eſſences, according as we diſtinguiſh them into Speczes 
by Names, we ſhall be liable to great Miſtakes. | 

d. 14. To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial Beings into Speczes, according to the Diige's- - 
uſual ſuppoſition, that there are certain preciſe Eſſences or Forms of $779 * 
Things, whereby all the Individuals exiſting, are, by Nature, diſtin- of rea! Ej:# 
guiſhed into Speczes, theſe Things are neceſſary : ces. 

$. 15. Firſt, To be aſſured, that Nature, in the production of Things, 
always deſigns them to partake of certain regulated eſtabliſhed E/erces, 
which are to be the Models of all Things to be produced. This, in that 
crude ſenſe, it is uſually propoſed;: would ineed ſome better explication, 
before it can fully be aſlented to. | | 

Q. 16, Secondly, Tt would be neceſlary to know, whether Nature al- 
ways attains that Eſſence, it deſigns in the production of Things. The 
irregular and monſtrous Births, that in divers forts of Animals have 
_—_— obſerved, will always give us reaſon to doubt of one, or both of 
rnele. Wo. EU | 

\. 17. 7hirdly,Tt ought to be determined, whether thoſe we call Mon- 
feers, be really a diſtin Speczes, according to the ſcholaſtick notion of 
the word Speczes ; {ſince it is certain, that every thing that exiſts, has its 
particular Conſtitution : And yet we find, that ſome of theſe monſtrous 
Productions, have few or none of thoſe Qualities, which are ſuppoſed ro 
reſult from, and accompany the Zfence of that Species, from whence 
they derive their Originals, and to which, by their deſcent, they ſeem to 
belong. 2.5 | 

d. . 8. Fourthly, The real Eſſentes of thoſe Things, which we diſtin- 45-40 ag vg 
ouith into Species, and as fo diſtinguiſhed, we name, ought to be known 5799.55" 
2.e. we ought to have deas of them. But ſince we are ignorant in theſe of rea! Efea- 
four points, the ſuppoſed real Eſſences of Things, ſtand us not ia ſtead, for © 
the diſtinguiſhing Subſtances into Species, | 

d. 19. Fifthly, The only imaginable help in this caſe, would be, that -—* __" 
having framed perfe&t complex 7deas, of the Properties of Things, flow- -./ racks | 
ing from their different real Eſſences, we ſhould thereby diſtinguith them n+ perfect 
into Species. But neither can-this be done : for being ignorant of the Cons o 
real Eſſence it elf, it is impoſſible to know all thoſe Properties, that flow 
from it, and are fo annexed to it, that any one of them being away, we 
may certainly conclude, that that Eſſence is not there, and ſo the Thing 
is not of that Species. We can never know what are the preciſe num- 
ber of Properties, depending on the real Efſence of Go/d,any one of which 
failing, the real Efſence of Gold, and confequently Gold, would not be 
there, unleſs we knew the real Eſſence of Gold- it ſelf, and by that de- 
termined that Species. By the Word Gold here, I muſt be underſtood to 
deſign a particular piece of Matter ; v.g. the laſt Guinea that was coin. 
For if it ſhould ſtand here in its ordinary Signification for that complex 
Lea, which I, or any one elſe calls Gold ; z. e. for the nominal Fft:nee 
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of Gold, it would be Fargon: fo hard is it, to ſhew the various meaning 
and imperfection of Words, when we have nothing elſe but Words to do 
it by. 

of 20. By all which it is clear, That our di/tinguiſhing Subſtances into 
Species by Names, is not at all founded on their real Eſſences; nor can 
we pretend to range, and determine them exactly into Species,according 

to internal eſſential differences. | 
But ſuch a S. 21. But ſince, as is aforeſaid, we have need of general Words, tho' 
Colleftion as we know not the real Eſſences of Things ; all we can do,is to colleCQt ſuch 
> Fa a number of ſimple eas, as by Examination, we find to be united toge- 
ther in Things exiſting, and thereof to make one complex 7dea ; which 
though it be nor the real Eſſence of any Subſtance that exiſts, is yet zhe 
ſpecifick Efſexce, to which our Name belongs, and is convertiblewith it ; 
by which we may at leaſt try the Truth of thefe nominal Eſſences. For 
Example, there be that fay, that the Efſence of Body is Extenſion : IF it 
be ſo, we can never miſtake in putting the Eſſence of any thing for the 
Thing it ſelf Let us then in Diſcourſe, put Exten/7on for Body; and when 
we would fay, that Body moves, let us fay, that Extenſion moves, and 
ſee how it will look. He that ſhould fay, that one Extenſion, by Im- 
pulſe moves another Extenſion, would, by the bare Expreſſion, fuiltci- 
ently ſhew the abſurdity of ſuch a Notion. The E/exce of any thing, 
in reſpeQ of us; is the whole complex /4ca,comprehended and marked by 
that Name: end in Subſtances, beſides the ſeveral diſtin&t ſimple /deas 
that make them up, the confuſed one of Subſtance, or of an unknown 
Support and Cauſe of their Union, is always a part : And therefore the 
Eſſence of Body is not bare Extenſion, but an extended ſolid thing; and 
ſo to fay, an extended ſolid thing moves, or impels another, is all one, 
and as intelligible, as to ſay, Body moves, or impels. Likewiſe, to fay, 
that a rational Animal is capable of Converſation, is all one, as tofay,a 
Man. But noone will fay, That Rationality is capable of Converſation, 
-+ gy it makes not the whole Eſſence, to which we give the Name 

an. 

Onr abſiras Y.22. There are Creatures in the World, that have ſhapes like ours, but 
ideas are 70% are hairy, and want Language, and Reaſon. There are Naturals amongſt 
oy arg us, that have perfeAly our ſhape, but want Reaſon, and ſome of them 
ſtance in that Language too. There are Creatures, as tis ſaid, (//# fides penes Authorem, 
of Mar. hut there appears no contradiQiion, that there ſhould be ſuch,) that with 
Language, and Reaſon, and a ſhape in other Things agreeing with ours, 
have hairy Tails ; others where the Males have no Beards, and others 
where the Females have. If it be asked, whether theſe be all ey, or 
no, all of humane Species; is plain, the Queſtion referrs only to the 
nominal Eſſence : For thoſe to whom the definition of the Word Mar, 
or the complex Zea, ſignified by that Name, agrees, they are Mem, and 
the other not. But if the Enquiry be made concerning the ſuppoſed re- 
al Eſſence ; and whether the internal Conſtitution and Frame of theſe 
ſeveral Creatures be ſpecifically different, it is wholly impoſiible for us to 
anſwer, no part of that going into our ſpecifick //ea : only we have Rea- 
ſon to think, that where the Faculties, or outward Frame ſomuch differs, 
the internal Conſtitution is not exactly the ſame : But, what difference 
in the internal real Conſtitution makes a ſpecifick difference, it is in vain 
to enquire ; whilſt our meaſures of Species be, as they are, only our ab- 
ftratt Ideas, which we know ; and not that internal Conſtitution, which 
makes no part of them. Shall the difference of Hair only on the Skin, 
be a mark of a different internal ſpecifick Conſtitution between a Change- 
ling 
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ling and a Dril!, when they agree in Shape, and want of Reaſon, and 
Speech ? And ſhall not the want of Reaſon and Speech, be a ſign to us of 
difterent real Conſtitutions and Species, between a Changeling, and a 
reaſonable Man 2 And fo of the reſt, it we pretend, that the diſtinftion 
of Species is fixedly eſtabliſhed-by the real Frame,and ſecret Conſtitutions 


of Things. 


$. 23. Nor let any one fay, that the Power of propagation in animals — as F 
by the mixture of Male and Female, and in Plants by Seeds keeps the ues, 


ſuppoſed real Species diſtin and entire. - For granting this to be true, 

it would help us in the diſtintion of the Speczes of things no farther 

than the Tribes of Animals and Vegetables. What muſt we do for the 

reſt 2 But in thoſe too it is not ſufficient : For if Hiſtory lie not, Women 

have conceived by Drills ; and what real Speczes, by that meaſure, ſuch 

a Production will be in Nature, will be a new Queſtion ; and we have 

Reaſon to think this not impoſſible, ſince Mules, and Gimars, the one 

from the mixture of an Aſs and a Mare, the other from the mixture of a 
Bull, and a Mare, are ſo frequent in the World. I once faw a Creature, 
that was the Iſſue of a Cat and a Rat, and had the plain marks of both 
about it ; wherein Nature appear'd to have followed the pattern of net- 
ther ſort alone, but to have jumbled them both together. To which, 
he that ſhall add the monſtrous productions, that are fo frequently to be 
met_ with in nature, will find it hard, even in the race of Animals to de- 
termine by the Pedigree of what Speczes every Animals iſſue is; and be 
at a loſs about the real Eſſence, which he thinks certainly conveyed by 
Generation, and has alone a right to the ſpecifick name. But farther if 
| the Speczes of Animals and Plants are to be diſtinguiſhed only by propa- 
gation, muſt I go to the Z71dies to ſee the Sire and Dam of the one, and 
the Plant from which the Seed was gather'd, that produced the other,to 
know whether this be a Tiger or that Tea? 


Q. 24. Upon the whole matter, *tis evident, that 'tis their own Colle. Ne: = ſab- 
ctions of ſenſible Qualities, that Men make the Efſences of their ſeveral /***i«/orms 


ſorts of Subſtances ; and that their real internal Structures, are not con- 
ſidered by the greateſt part of Men, in the ſorting them ; much leſs any 
ſubſtantial Forms were ever thought on by any, but thoſe who have in 
this one part of the World, learned the Language of the Schools : and 
yet thoſe ignorant Men, who pretend not any inſight into the real Eſ- 
ſences, nor trouble themſelves about ſubſtantial Forms, but are con- 


tent with knowing Things one from another, by their ſenſible Quali- | 


ties, are often better acquainted with their Differences ; can more nice- 
ly diſtinguiſh them for their uſes ; and better know what they may ex- 
pe from each, than thoſe learned quick-ſighted Men, who look ſo 
deep into them, and talk ſo confidently of ſomething more hidden and 


eſſent:al. 


$.25. But ſuppoſing that the rea/ Eſſences of Subſlances were diſcovera- The ſpecifick 


Eſſences are 
made by the 


ble, by thoſe, that would ſeverely apply themſelves to that Enquiry ; yet 
we could not reaſonably think, that the ranking of Things under general 
Names, was regulated by thoſe internal real Conſtitutions, or any thing 
elſe but their obvious appearances : Since Languages, in all Countries, 
have been eſtabliſhed long before Sciences ; ſo that they have not been 
Philoſophers, or Logicians, or ſuch who have troubled themfelves about 
Forms and Eſſences, that have made the general Names, that are in uſe 
amoneſt the ſeveral Nations of Men: But thoſe, more or leſs comprehen- 
ſive terms, have, for the moſt part, in all Languages, received their Birth 


and Signification, from ignorant and illiterate People ; who ſorted and 
denominated 
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denominated Things, by thoſe ſenſible Qualities they tound in them, 
. thereby to ſignifie them, when abſent, ro others, whether they had an 
occaſion to mention a Sort, or a particular Thing. 
Therefore ve- +. 26. Since then it is evident, that we ſort and name Subſtances by 
vob 9960/9 and their aominal, and not by their real Eſſences, the next thing to be conſi- 
*  dered is, how, and by whom theſe Eſſences come to be made. As to the 
latter, 'tis evident they are made by the Mind, and not by Nature : For 
were they Nature's Workmanſhip, they could not be fo various and dif- 
ferent in ſeveral Men,as 'tis evident they are. For if we will examine it, 
we ſhall not find the nominal Eflence of any one Speczes of Subſtances,in 
all Men the ſame; no not of that, which of all others we are the moſt in- 
G timately acquainted with. It could not poſſibly be, that the abſtract 
Zdea, to which the name Mar 1s given, ſhould be different in ſeveral 
Men. if it were of Nature's making ; and that to one it ſhould be 47- 
mal rationale, and to another Animal 1implume, bipes latis unguibus. He 
that annexes the name Mar, to a complex 74ea, made up of Senſe and 
ſpontaneous Motion, join'd to a Body of-fuch a ſhape, has thereby one 
Eſſence of the Speczes Man : And he that,upon farther examination,adds 
Rationality, has another Eſſence of the Speczes he calls Man: By which 
means, the fame Individual will be a true az to the one, which is not 
{o to the other: I think, there is ſcarce any one will allow this upright 
Figure, fo well known, to be the eſſential difference of the Species Man ; 
and yet how far Men determine of the ſorts of Animals, rather by their 
Shape, than Deſcent, is very viſible; fince it has been more than once 
debated, whether ſeveral humane Fztws ſhould be preſerved, or receiv. 
ed to Baptiſm, or no, only becauſe of the difference of their outward 
Configuration, from the ordinary Make of Children, without knowing 
whether they were not as capable of Reaſon, as Infants caſt in another 
Mold: Some whereof, though of an approved ſhape, are never capable 
of as much appearance of Reaſon, all their Lives, as is to be found in an 
Ape, or an Elephant ; and never give any ſigns of being acted by a ra- 
tional Soul. Whereby it is evident, that the outward Figure, which on- 
ly was found wanting, and not the Faculty of Reaſon, which no body 
could know would be wanting in its due ſeaſon, was made eſſential to 
the humane Speczes. The learned Divine and Lawyer, muſt, on ſuch oc- 
caſions, renounce his ſacred Definition of Animal Rationale, and fubſti- 
tute ſome other Eſſence of the humane Spectes. | 
Bur not ſoar- - $.27. Wherein then, would I gladly know, conſiſts the preciſe and 
bitrarily as unmovable Boundaries of that Species 2 'Tis plain, if we examine, there is 
mixed Modes. ,o fachthing made by Nature, and eſtabliſhed by Her amongſt Men. The 
real Eſſence of that, or any other ſort of Subſtances, 'tis evident we know 
not : and therefore are ſo undetermined in our nominal Eſſences, which 
we make our ſelves, that it ſeveral Men were to be asked, concerning 
ſome odly-ſhaped Fztus, as ſoon as born, whether it were a May, or no ; 
*tis paſt doubt,one ſhould meet with difterent Anſwers : Which could not 
happen,if the nominal Eſſences, whereby we limit and diſtinguiſh the Spe- 
cies of Subſtances, were not made by Man, with ſome liberty ; but were 
exaQly copicd from preciſe Boundaries ſet by Nature, whereby it diſtin- 
guiſh'd all Subſtances into certain Species. Who would undertake to re- 
ſolve, what Species that Monſter was of, which is mentioned by Lice- 
zus, lib. 1.c.3. with a Man's Head, and Hog's Body ? Or thoſe other, 
which to the Bodies of Men, had the Heads ot Beaſts, as Dogs, Horles, 
&c. It any of theſe Creatures had lived, and could have ſpoke, it would 
have increaſed the difficulty, Had the upper part, to the middle, been 
of 
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of humane ſhape, and all below Swine ; Had it been Murther to deſtroy 
it2 Or muſt the Biſhop have been conſulted, whether it were Man e- 
nough to be admitted to the Font, or no? AsI have been told it hap- 
pen'd in France ſome years lince, in ſomewhat a like caſe. So uncertain 
are the Boundaries of Species of Animals to us, who have no other mea- 
ſures, than the complex /deas of our own colledting : And ſo far are we 
from certainly knowing what a Manvis ; though, perhaps, it will be 
judged great ignorance, to make any doubt about it. And yet, I think, 
1 may ſay, thar the certain Boundaries of that Speczes, are fo far from be- 
ing determined, and the preciſe number of ſimple /deas, which make 
that nominal Eſſence, ſo far from being ſetled, and perfetly known, 
that very material Doubts may ſtill ariſe about ir : And I imagine, none 
of the Definitions, of the word Max, we yet have, nor Deſcriptions of 
; that fort of Animal, ſo perfect and exaQ, as to ſatisfie a conſiderate inqui- 
| fitive Perſon ; much leſs fo obtain a general Conſent, and to be that 
which Men would every where ſtick by, in the Deciſion of Caſes, and de- 
termining of Life and Death, Baptiſm or no Baptiſm, in ProduQions that 
might happen. 
$. 28. But though theſe nominal Eſſences of Subſtances are madeby the Though ver; 
Mind, they are not yet made ſo arbitrarily, as thoſe of m1 xed Modes. To emperfeR. 
the making of any nominal Eſſence, it is neceſlary, Firſt, That the 1dcas 
whereof it conſiſts, have ſuch an union, as to make but one Zdea, how 
compounded ſoever. Secondly, That the particular 7deas ſo united, be 
exactly the ſame, neither more nor leſs. For if two abſtra&t complex 
1deas, differ either in number, or ſorts, of their component parts, they 
make two different, and not one and the fame Eſſence. In the firſt of 
theſe, the Mind, in making its complex 7deas of Subſtances, only fol- 
lows Nature ; and puts none together, which are not ſuppoſed to have 
an union in Nature. No body joins the Voice of a Sheep, with the ſhape 
of 2n Horſe ; nor the Colour of Lead, with the Weight and Fixedneſs of 
Gold, to be the complex /deas of any real Subſtances ; unleſs he has a 
mind to fill his head with Chimera's, and his Diſcourſe with unintelligi- 
ble Words. Men, obſerving certain Qualities always join'd and cxiſting 
together, therein copied Nature ;z and of eas fo united, made their 
complex ones of Subſtances. For though Men may make what complex 
Tdeas they pleaſe, and give what names to them they will ; yet if they 
will be underſtood,when they ſpeak of Things really exiſting, they muſt, 
in ſome degree, conform their /deas, to the Things they would ſpeak ot : 
Or elſe Men's Language will be like that of Baze/; and every Man's 
Words, being intelligible only to himſelf, would no longer ſerve to Con- 
verſation, and the ordinary Afairs of Life, if the /deas they ſtand for, be 
not ſome way anſwering the common appearances, and agreement of 
Subſtances, as they really exiſt. | 
Q. 29. Secondly, Though the Mind of Man,iz mating its complex Ideas Which cc 
of Subſtances, never puts any together, thar do not rcally, or are not /#7%5 #7 


. . . 2 Ccn- 
ſuppoſed to co-exiſt ; and fo it truly borrows that Union from Nature == at 


* Vrije 
Yet the Namber it combines, depends upon the various Care, Induſtry, or 
Fancy of him that makes it. Men generally content themſelves with 
ſome few ſenſible obvious Qualities; and often, it not always, leave out 
others as material, and as firmly united, as thoſe that rhey take. Of fen- 
ſible Subſtances, there are two ſorts ; one of organiz'd Bodies, which are 
propagated by Seed ; and in theſe, the Shape is rhat, which to us is the 
leading Quality, and moſt charaCteriſtical Part, that determines the Fpe- 
ries : And theretore in Vegetables and Animals, an extended folid Sub- 


ftance 
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ſtance of ſuch, a certain Figure uſually ſerves the turn. For however 
ſome Men ſeem to prize their Definition of 4nimal Rationale, yet thould 
there a Creature be found, that had Language and Reaſon, but partaked 
; not of the uſual ſhape of a Man, I believe it would hardly paſs for a 77x, 
how much ſaever it were 4nimal Rationale. And if Baalam's Afſs had, 
all his Life, diſcourſed as rationally, as he did once with his Maſter, I 
doubt yet, whether any one wotfld have thought him worthy the name 
Man, or allow'd him to be of the ſame Speczes with himſelf, As in Ve- 
oetables and Animals *tis the Shape, ſo in moſt other Bodies, not propa- 
gated by Seed, 'tis the Colour we moſt fix on, and are molt led by. Thus 
where we find the Colour of Gold, .we are apt to imagine all the other 
Qualities, comprehended in our complex Zea, to be there alſo : and 
we commonly take theſe two obvious Qualities, v/z. Shape and Colour, 
for ſo preſumptive /deas of ſeveral Species, that in a good Picture, we 
readily fay, this is a Lion, and that a Roſe; this is a Gold, and that a Sil- 
ver Goblet, only by the Cciflerent Figures and Colours, repreſented to the 
Eye by the Pencil. 
Bue makes ſe- &, 30, But though this ſerves well enough for groſs and confuſed Con- 
ſim + bx x" ceptzons, and unaccurate ways of Talking and Thinking ; yet Mex are 
171ntfied by | : LO. 
the ſame far enough from having agreed on the preciſe number of ſimple Ideas, or 
Name, Qualities, &elonging to any ſort of Things, ſignified by its name. Nor is it 
a wonder, fince it requires much time, pains, and skill, ſtri& enquiry, 
and long examination, to find out what, and how many thoſe ſimple 
1deas are, which are conſtantly and inſeparably united in Nature,and are 
always to be found together in the ſame Subject. Moſt Men, wanting 
either Time, Inclination, or Induſtry enough for this, even to fome tole- 
rabledegree, content themſelves with ſome few obvious, and outward ap- 
pearances of Things, thereby readily todiſtinguiſh, and fort them for the 
common Affairs of Life : And fo, without farther examination, give them 
names, or take up the names already in uſe. Which, though in common 
Converſation they paſs well enough for the ſigns of ſome few obvious 
Qualities co-exiſting, are yet far enough from comprehending,in a ſetled 
fignification, a preciſe number of ſimple /deas ; much leſs all rhoſe, which 
are united in Nature. He that ſhall conſider, after ſo much ſtir, about 
Genus and Species, .and ſuch a deal of talk of ſpecifick Difterences, how 
few Words we have yet ſetled Definitions of, may,with Reaſon, imagine, 
that thoſe Forms, there hath been ſo much noiſe made about, are only 
Chimera's; which give us no light into the ſpecifick Natures of Things. 
And he that ſhall conſider, how tar the names of Subſtances are from ha- 
ving Significations, wherein all who uſe them do agree, will have reaſon 
to conclude, that though the nominal Eſſences of Subſtances, are all ſup- 
poſed to be copied from Nature; yet they are all, or moſt of them, very 
imperfect. Since the compoſition of thoſe complex Zeas, are, in ſeve- 
ral Men, very different : and therefore, that theſe Boundaries of Speczes, 
are as Men, and not as Nature makes them, if at leaſt there are in Na- 
ture any ſuch prefixed bounds. *Tis true, that many particular Sub- 
ſtances are fo made by Nature, that they have agreement and likeneſs one 
with another, and fo afford a fundation of being ranked into Sorts. But 
the ſorting of Things by us, or the making of determinate Speczes, being 
in order to naming and comprehending them under general terms,I can- 
not ſec how it can be properly faid, that Nature ſets the Boundaries of 
the Species of Things: Or if it be fo, our Boundaries of Speczes, are nor 
exatly conformable to thoſe in Nature. For we, having necd of general 


names for preſent ule, ſtay not for a pertect diſcovery ot all thoſe Quali- 
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ties, which would beſt ſhew us their moſt material differences and agree- 
ments ; but we our ſelves divide them, by certain obvious appearances, 
into Speczes, that we may the eaſier, under general names, communicate 
our thoughts about them. For having no other knowledge of any Sub- 
ſtance, but of the ſimple 7deas, that are united in it ; and obſerving ſe- 
veral particular Things, to agree with others, in ſeveral of thoſe ſimple 
1deas, we make that colleCtion our ſpecifick 1dea, and give it a general 
name ; that in recording our own Thoughts, and Diſcourſe with others, 
we may, in one ſhort word, deſign all the Individuals that agree in that 
complex /dea, without enumerating the ſimple deas, that make it up ; 
and fo not- waſte our Time and Breath in tedious Deſcriptions : which 
we ſee they are fain to do, who would diſcourſe of any new fort of Things, 
they have not yet a name for. | 7 
d. 31. But however, theſe Speczes of Subſtances paſs well enough in or- But makes /e- 
dinary Converſation, it is plain enough, that this complex /dea,where- ——_— 
in they obſerve ſeveral Individuals to agree, is, by difterent Men, made ih Ds 
very difterently ; by ſome more, and others leſs accurately. In ſome, Name. 
this complex //ea contains a greater, and.in others a ſmaller number of 
Qualities; and fo is apparently ſuch as the Mind makes it. The yel- 
low ſhining colour, makes Gold to Children ; others add Weight, Mal- 
leableneſs, and Fuſtbility ; and others yet other Qualities, they find 
joined with that yellow Colour, as conſtantly as its Weight or Fuſibili- 
ty. For in all theſe, and the like Qualities, one has as good a right to 
be put into the complex 7dea of that Subſtance, wherein they are all 
join'd, as another. And therefore different Men leaving out, or putting 
in ſeveral ſimple 7deas, which others.do not, according to their various 
Examination, Skill, or Obſervation of that ſubjeA, have different Efſen- 
ces of Gold ; which mult therefore be of their own; and not of Nature's, ._ ._... 
maKing. x + rt SIE Joe £5 | 
$. 32. If the number of ſimple Ideas, that make the nominal Eſſence of The' mire & 
the loweſt Speczes, or firſt ſorting of Individuals, depend os the Mind of 7 mow 7 
Man, variouſly colle&ing them, it is much more evident, that they do incomplete j 
ſo, in the more comprehenſive Claſſes, which, by the Maſters of Logick 424 parria! 
are called Genera, which are complex /deas defignedly imperfe&t ; ont ©? ©*: 
of which, are purpoſely left out ſeveral of thoſe Qualities, that are to be 
ſound in the Things themſelves. For as the Mind, to make general 
Zdeas, comprehending ſeveral particulars, leaves out thoſe of Time, and 
Place, and fuch other, that make them incommunicable to more than one 
Individual, for to make other yet more general /Yeas, that may compre- 
hend difterent ſorts, it leaves out thoſe Qualities, that diſtinguiſh them, 
and puts into its new Collection, only fuch 7deas, as are comman to ſeve- 
ral forts. The ſame convenience that made Men expreſs ſeveral parcels of 
yellow Matter coming from Gaizy,and Peru, under one name, ſets them 
alſo upon making of one name,that may comprehend both Gold,and Sil 
ver, and ſome other Bodies of diflerent forts, which it does by the ſame 
way of leaving out thoſe Quaiities, which are pecaliar to each fort ; and 
retaining a complex /dea,made up of thoſe, that are common to.cach Spe- 
cies : to which the name Man being annexed, there is a Genus conſtituted ; 
the Eſſence whereof being that abſtract dea, containing only Malleable- 
neſs and Fuſibility, with certain degrees of Weight and Fixedneſs, wherein 
Bodies of ſeveral kinds agree,leaves out the Colourand other Qualities pe- 
cular to Gold, and Silver, and the other ſorts compregiended under the 
name Metal. Whereby it is plain, that Men follow not exactly the 


Patterns ſet them by Nature, when they make their general /deas of Sub- 
L1 ftances 
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ſtances ; ſince there is no Body to be found, which has barely Malleable- 

neſs and Fuſibility in it, without other Qualities as inſeparable as thoſe. 

But Men, in making their general eas, feeking more the convenience 

of Language, and quick diſpatch, by ſhort and comprehenſive ſigns, 

than the true and preciſe Nature of Things, as they exiſt, have, in the 
framing their abſtract 7deas, chiefly purſued that end, which was, to be 
furniſhed with ſtore of general, and variouſly comprehenſive Names. So 
that in this whole buſineſs of Gezera and Speczes,the Genns, or more com- 
prehenſfive, is but a partial conception of what is in the Speczes, and the 
Species, but a partial Zdea of what is to be found in each Individual, If 
therefore any one will think, thata Mar, and an Zorſe, and an Animal, 
and a Plant, &c. are diſtinguiſhed by real Efſences made by Nature, 
he muſt think Nature to be very liberal of theſe real Eſſences, making 
one for Body, another for an Animal, and another for an Horſe ; and all 
theſe Eſſences liberally beſtowed upon Bacephalus. But if we would 
rightly conſider what is done, in all theſe Genera and Species, or Sorts, 
wehould find, that there is no new Thing made, but only more or lcſs 
comprehenſive ſigns ; whereby we may be enabled to expreſs, in a few 
ſyllables, great numbers of particular Things, as they agree in more or 
leſs general conceptions, which we have framed to that purpoſe. In all 
which, we may obferve, that the more general term, is always the name 
of a leſs complex 7dea ; and that each Gems, is but a partial conception 
of the Species comprehended under it. So that if theſe abſtract general 
Zteas, be thought to be complete, it can only be in reſpect of a certain 
eſtabliſhed relation, between them and certain names, which are made 
uſe of to fignifie them ; and not in reſpe& of any thing exiſting, as made 
| by Nature. 
This all ac 4. 33. This is adjufted to the true exd of Speech, which is to be the 
commodated eqafjeſt and ſhorteſt way of communicating our Notions. For thus he, that 
__— would make and diſcourſe of Things, as they agreed in the complex 7ca 
of Extenſion and Solidity, needed but uſe the word Body, to denote all 
ſuch. He that, to theſe, would join others, ſignified by the words Life, 
Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, needed but uſe the word Animal, to 
fignifie all which partaked of \thofe Z#eay : and he that had made 
a complex 7dea of a Body, with Life, Senſe, and Motion, with the 
Faculty of Reaſoning, and a certain Shape joined to it, reeded but uſe the 
ſhort monoſyllable Man, to expreſs all particulars that correſponded to 
that complex 7/ea. This is the proper buſineſs of Genus and Speczes : 
and this Men do, without any conſideration of rea/ Effences, or ſub/tar- 
tial Forms, which come not within the reach of our Knowledge, when 
wethink of thoſe Things; nor within the {ignification of our Words,when 
we diſcourſe with others. . 

Inſtance in &. 34.” Were to talk with any one, of a Sort of Birds, I lately faw in 

Caſſuaries. St, Tames's Park, about three or four foot high, with a Covering of fome- 
thing between Feathers and Hair, of a dark brow colour, without 
Wings, but in the place thereof, two or three little branches, coming 
down like ſprigs of Spaniſh Broom ; long great Legs, with Feet only of 
three Claws, and without a Tail ; I muſt make this deſcription of it, 
and ſo may ms ke others underſtand me: But when I am rold, that the 
name of it is Caſſuaris, I may then uſe that word to ſtand in diſcourſe 
for all my complex 7dea mentioned in that deſcription ; though by 
that word, which is now become a ſpecifick name, I know no more of 
the real Eſſence, or Conſtitution of that fort of Animals, than I did 
before ; and knew probably as much of the nature of chat —_—_ 

Birds, 
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Birds, before Ilearn'd the name, as many Eng/iſb-men do of Swans, or 
Herons, which are ſpecifick names, very well known of ſorts of Birds 
common in England. | 
9. 35. From what has been ſaid, *ris evident; that 27en make ſorts of Though Na- | 
Things. For it being different Eſſences alone, that make different Spe- LOG the 
cies, *tis plain, that they who make thoſe abſtrat 7deas, which are the — 
nominal Eſſences, do thereby make the Speczes, or Sort. Should there be 
a Body found, having all the other Qualities of Gold, except Malleable- 
neſs, 'twould, no doubt, be made a queſtion, whether it were Gold, or no : 
whether it were of that Speczes. This could be determined only by that 
abtratt /7ea, to which every one annexed the name Gold: fo that it 
would be true Gold to him, and belong to that Species, who included 
not Malleableneſs in his nominal Eſſence, ſignified by the found Gold : 
and on the other ſide, it would not be true Gold, or of that Species to 
him, who included Malleableneſs in his ſpecifick /4ea. And who, I pray, 
is it, that makes theſe divers Speczes, even under one and the ſame name; 
but Men that make two different abſtraQt 7deas, conſiſting not exactly of 
the ſame colleAion- of Qualities ? Nor is it a mere Suppoſition to ima- 
gine, that a Body may exiſt, wherein the other obvious Qualities of Gold 
may be wjthout . Malleableneſs ; fince it is certain, that Gold it ſelf will 
be ſometimes ſo eager, (as Artiſts call it,) that it will as little endure 
the Hammer, as Glaſs it ſelf. 4, What we have faid, of the putting in, or 
leaving out of Malleableneſs out of the complex 7zea, the name Gold is; 
by any one, annexed to, may be faid of its peculiar Weight, Fixedneſs, 
and ſeveral other the like Qualities: For whatever is left out, or put in, 
*tis ſtill the complex 7dea, to which that name is annexed, that makes the 
Species: and as any particular parcel of Matter anſwers that ea, ſo the 
name of the Sort belongs truly to it ; and it is'of-that Species. And thus 
any thing is true Gold, perfe&t Metal. 'All which determination of the 
Species,'tis plain, depends on the Underſtanding of Man, making this or 
that complex 7dea. 
$. 36. This then, in ſhort, is the caſe : Nature makes miany particular ndconinues 
Things, which do agree, one with another, in many ſenſible Qualities, it # the races 
and probably too, in their internal frame and conſtitution : But 'tis not 7 77%%* 
this real Eſſence, that diſtinguiſhes them into Speczes 5 tis Men, who, 
taking occaſion from the Gualicies they find united in them, and 
wherein they obſerve often, ſeveral individuals to agree, range them in- 
to Sorts, in order to their naming, for the convenience of comprehen- 
ſive ſigns; under which Individuals, according to their conformity to 
this or that abſtract /dea, come to be ranked, as under Enſigns : ſo 
that this is of the Blue, that the Red Regiment ; this is a Man, that a 
Drill - And in this, I think, conſiſts the whole buſineſs of Genus and 
SPECTES. 

7 37. I do not deny, but Nature, in the conſtant production of par- Each abſtra# 
ticular Beings, makes them not always new and various, but very much _ "aw of 
alike and of kin one to another: But I think it is neverthelefs erue, that” 
the Boundaries of the Species, whereby Men ſort them, are made by Men ; 
fince the Eſſences of the Speczes, diſtinguiſhed by different names, are, as 
has been proved, of Man's making, and ſeldom adequate to the internal 
Nature of the Things they are taken from. So that we may truly ſay, 
ſuch a manner of ſorting of Things, is the Workmanſhip of Men. A þ 

d. 38. One thing, I doubt not, but will ſeem very ſtrange in rhis Do- men "ug # 
crine ; which is, that, from what has been ſaid, it will follow, that each der ro na- 
eltract Idea, with a name to it, makes a diſtia&# Species, But who can nt w wars 
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help ir, if Truth will have it ſo 2 For fo it muſt remain, till ſome body 
can {hew us the Species of Things, limited and diſtinguiſhed by ſome- 
thing elſe; and let us ſee, that general terms ſignifie not our abſtract 
7deas, but ſomething different from them. I would fain know, why a 
Shock, anda Hound, are not as diſtin& Species, as a Spaniel, and an 
Elephant. We have no other Zea of the different Eſſence of an Ele- 
phant and a Spaniel, than we have of the different Eſſence of a Shock 
and an Hound ; all the eſſential difference, whereby we know and 
diſtinguiſh them one from another, conſiſting only in the different 
ColleRtion of ſimple 1deas, to which we have given thoſe different 
Species of ar- NAMES, 
m_—_ Things &. 39. How much the making of Species aud Genera 7s in order to ge- 
is confuſes eral Names, and how much general Namesare neceſſary, if not to the 
Being, yet at leaſt to the Completing of a Species, and making it paſs 
for ſuch, will appear, beſides what has been ſaid above concerning Tce 
and Water, in a very familiar example. A ſilent, anda ſtriking Waech, 
are but one Speczes,. to thoſe who have but one name for them : but he 
that has the name Watch for one, and Clock for the other, and diſtin 
complex /deas, to which thoſe Names belong, to him they are different 
Species. But it will be ſaid, the inward contrivance and conſtitution is 
different between thefe two, which the Watch-maker has a clear ea 
of: And yet, *tis plain, they are but onegSpecies to him, when he has 
but one name for them. For what is ſuiticient in the inward Contri- 
vance, to make a new Species 2 There are fome Matches, that are made 
with four Wheels, others with five: Is this a ſpecifick difterence to the 
Workman ? Some have Strings and Phyfies, and others none ; ſome 
have the Balance looſe, and others regulated by a ſpiral Spring, and 
others by Hogs Briſtles : Are any, or all of theſe, enough to make a ſpe- 
cifick difference to the Workman, that knows each of theſe, and ſeve- 
ral other different Contrivances, in the internal Conſtitutions of 
Watches > "Tis certain, each of theſe hath a real difference from the reſt ; 
but whether it be an eſſential, a ſpecifick difference, or no, relates only 
to the complex 7dea, to which the name arch is given : as long as 
they all agree in the /dea that belongs to that name, which has no Spe- 
cies under it, they are not eflentially nor ſpecifically difterent. But if 
any one will make minuter Diviſions from Differences, that he knows 
in the internal frame of Watches ; and to ſuch preciſe complex 7deas, 
give names, that ſhall prevail : they will then be new Species to them, 
who have thoſe /deas, with names to them ; and can, by thoſe differen- 
ces, diſtinguiſh Watches into theſe ſeveral forts, and then /Yazch will be 
a generical name. But yet they would be no diſtin Species to Men ig- 
norant of Clock-work, and the inward Contrivances of Watches ; who 
had no other ea, but the outward ſhape and bulk, with the marking 
of the Hours by the Hand : For to them, all thoſe other Names would 
be but ſynonymous Terms for the ſame 7dea, and ſignifie no more, nor 
no other thing but a Watch. Juſt thus, I think, it is in natural Things. 
No body will doubt, that the Wheels, or Springs (if I may ſo fay ) with- 
in, are different in a rational Mar, and a Changeling, no more than that 
there is a difference in the frame between a Dr:/4, and a Changeling. But 
whether one, or both thefe differences be eſſential, or ſpecifical, is 
only to be known to us, by their agreement, or diſagreement with 
the complex 7dea that the name Mar ſtands for : For by that alone can 
it be determined, whether one, or þoth, or neither of thoſe be a Man, 
or no. 
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{z $. 40. From what has been before faid, we may ſee the reaſon, why,in Artificial | 
the Species of artificial Things, there is generally leſs confuſirn aud ancer- ro ode 
zainty,than in natural. Becauſe an artificial Thing being a produRion of 

Man, which the Artificer deſign'd, and therefore well knows the 7dea 

of, the name of it 1s ſuppoſed to ſtand for no other 7dea, nor to import 

any other Eſſence, than what is certainly to be known, and eafie enough 

to be apprehended. For the /dea, or Eſſence, of the ſeveral forts of arti- 

ficial Things, conſiſting, for the moſP part, in nothing but the determi- 

nate Figure of ſenſible Parts; and ſometimes Motion depending thereon, 

which the Artificer faſhions in Matter, fuch as he finds for his Turn, it 

is not beyond the reach of our Faculties to attain a certain /dea thereof; 

and fo ſettle the fignification of the Names, whereby the Species of ar- 

tificial Things are diſtinguiſhed, with leſs Doubt, Obſcurity, and Equi- 

vocation, that we can in Things natural, whoſe difterences and Opera- 

tins depend upon Contrivances, beyond the reach of our Diſcoveries. | 

$. 41. I muſt be excuſed here, if I think, artificial Things are of diſtind Subſtances a- 
Species, as well as natural : Since I find they are as plainly and orderly /-** -=_ proj 
ranked into ſorts,by different abſtra& /deas,with general names annexed opp 
to them, as diſtin& one from another as thoſe of natural Subſtances. For 
why ſhould we not think a Watch, and Piſtol, as diſtinct Species one from 
another, as a Horſe, and a Dog, they being expreſſed in our Minds by di- 
ſtint 7deas, and to others, by diſtin& Appellations ? 

&. 42. This is farther to be obſerved concerning S«b5ances, that they Difficulty to 
alone 0f all our feveral forts of /deas, have particular, or proper Names, *** of "ay 
whereby one only particular Thing is ſignified. Becauſe in ſimple 7deas, ** _—_ 
Modes, and Refſations, it ſeldom happens, that Men have occaſion to 
mention often this, or that particular, when it is abſent. Beſides the 
greateſt part of mixed Modes, being Attions, which periſh in their Birth, 
are not capable of a laſting Duratjon,as Subſtances,which are the AQors ; 
and wherein the complex 7deas, deſigned by that Name, have a laſting 
Unton. 6 

$. 43. I muſt beg Pardon of my Reader, for having dwelt fo long up- Infance »f 
on this Subje,and perhaps, with ſome Obſcurity. But I defire,it may be -—+— fry 
conſidered, how difficult it is, zo lead another by Words into the Thoughts and Niouph. 
of Things, ſtripp'd of thoſe ſpecifical differences we give them : Which 
Things, if I name not, I ſay nothing; and if I do name them, I thereby 
rank them into ſome ſort, or other, and ſuggeſt to the Mind the uſual 
abſtra&t 7dea of that Species ; and fo croſs my purpoſe. For to talk of a 
Man, and to lay by, at the ſame time, the ordinary fignification of the 
Name Man, which is our complex 7dea, uſually annexed to it ; and bid 
the Reader conſider May, as he is in himſelf, and as he is really diſtin- 
guiſhed from others, in his internal Conſtitution, or real Eſſence , that 
1s, by ſomething, he knows not what, looks like trifling : and yet thus 
one muſt do, who would ſpeak of the ſuppoſed real Eflences and Speczes 
of Things, as thought to be made by Nature, if it be but only to make 
it underſtood, that there is no ſuch thing ſignified by the general Names, 
which Subſtances are call'd by. But becauſe it is difficult by known 
familiar Names to do this, give me leave to endeavour by an Example, 
to make the diflerent Conſideration, the Mind has of ſpecifick Names 
and 7deas, a little more clear ; and ro ſhew how the complex 7deas of 
Modes, are referr'd ſometimes to Archetypes in the Minds of other in- 
telligent Beings ; or which is the fame, to the ſignification annexed by 
others to their received Names; and ſometimes to no Archetypes at all. 


Give me leave allo to {ſhew how the Mind always referrs its /deas of Sub- 
{tances, 
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ſtances;cither to the Subſtances themſelves,or to the ſignification of their 
Names, as to their Archetypes ; and alſo to make plain the Nature of 
Species, or ſorting of Things, as apprehended, and made uſe of by us ; 
and of the Eſſences belonging to thoſe Species, which is, perhaps,of more 
Moment, to diſcover the Extent and Certainty of our Knowledge, than 
we at firſt imagine. 
Inſtance of  $. 44. Let us ſuppoſe Adam inthe State of a grown Man, with a good 
5 Kinnea, Underſtanding, but in a ſtrange Country, with all Things new, and un- 
and Niouph. known about him ; and no other Faculties, to attain the Knowledge of 
them, but what one of this Age has now. He obſerves Lamech more me- 
lancholy than uſual; and imagines it to be from a ſuſpicion he has of his 
Wife 4dah (whom he moſt ardently loved) that ſhe had too much Kind- 
neſs for another Man. Adam diſcourſes theſe his Thoughts to Eve, and 
deſires her to take care that 4d4ah commit not Folly : And in theſe Diſ- 
courſes with Eve, he makes uſe of theſe two new Words, Xinneah and 
Niouph.In time, Adam's miſtake appears,for he finds Lamech's Trouble pro- 
ceeded from having kill d a Man : But yet the two Names, X7#neah and 
' Niouph; the one ſtanding for ſuſpicion, in a Husband, of his Wive's Dil- 
loyalty to him, and the other, for the At of committing Diſloyalty, loſt 
not their diſtin ſignifications. It is plain then, that here were two di- 
ſtint complex /deas of mixed Modes, with Names to them,two diftin&t 
Species of ACtions eſſentially. diflerent, I ask wherein conſiſted the Ef- 
ſences of theſe two diſtinCt Species of Actions, and 'tis plain, it conſiſted 
ina preciſe Combination of ſimple /deas,diflerent in one from the other. 
I ask, whether the complex /dea in Adam's Mind, which be call'd Xin- 
- zeah, were adequate, or no 2 And it is plain it was, for it being a Com- 
bination of fimple /Jeas, which he without regard to any Archetype, 
without reſpeCt to any thing as a Pattern, voluntarily put together, abs 
ſtracted and gave the Name X7nneah to, to expreſs in ſhort to others, 
by that one found, all the ſimple 7deas - contained and united .in that 
complex one, it muſt neceſlarily follow, that it was an adequate 7zea. 
His own choice having made that Combination, it had all in it he inten- 
ded it ſhould, and ſo could not but be perfe, could not but be adequate, 
Inſtance of jt being referr'd to no other Archetype, which it was ſuppoſed to re- 
-> © qaad in preſent, 

; d. 45. Theſe Words, Xinneah and Niouph, by degrees grew into com- 
mon uſe ; and then the caſe. was ſomewhat altered. Adam's Children had 
the ſame Faculties, and thereby the ſame Power, that he had, to make 
what complex 7deas of mixed Modes they pleaſed in their own Minds ; 
to abſtract them; and make what Sounds,they pleaſed, the figns of them : 
But the uſe of Names being to make our /deas within us known to 0- 
thers, that cannot be done, but when the ſame Sign ſtands for the ſame 
Tdea in two, who would communicate their Thoughts, and Diſcourſe to- 
gether. Thoſe therefore of Adam's Children, that found theſe two 
Words, Xiuneah and Nzouph, in familiar uſe, could not take them for in- 
ſignificant ſounds : but muſt needs conclude, they ſtood for ſomething, 
for certain /deas, abſtract 7deas, they being, general Names, which ab- | 
ſtrat 7deas were the Eſſences of the Species diſtinguiſhed by thoſe Names. | - 
If therefore they would uſe theſe Words, as Names of Species already | 
eſtabliſh'd and agreed on, they were obliged to conform the 7deas, in 
their Minds, fignified by theſe Names, to the 7Jeas, that they ſtood for in 
other Men's Minds, as to their Patterns and Archetypes ; and then in- 
deed their /deas of theſe complex Modes were liable to be inadequate, 
as being very apt (eſpecially thoſe that conſiſted of Combinations of 

many 
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many ſimple /deas) not to be exaQly conformable to the 7deas in other 
Men's Minds, uſing the fame Names; though for this, there be uſually a 
Remedy at Hand, which 1s, to ask the meaning of any Word, we un- 
derſtand not, of him that uſes it : it being as impoſlible,to know certain- 
Iy, what the Words Jealouſte and Adultery (which I think anſwer 183Þ 
and P82) ſtand for in another Man's Mind, with whom I woulddiſcourſe 
about them ; as 1t was 1mpoſſible,in the beginning of Language, to know 
what #:nneab and Nzouph ſtood for in another Man's Mind, without Ex- 
plication, they being voluntary Signs in every one. 


$. 46. Let us now allo confider after the fame manner, the Names of mance of 
Subſtances, in their firſt Application. One of Adam's Children, roving > —__ in 
ana 


in the Mountains, lights on a glittering Subſtance, which pleaſes his Eye; 
Home he carries it to Adam, who upon Conſideration of it, finds it to be 
hard, to have a bright yellow Colour, and an exceeding great Weight. 
Theſe, perhaps at firſt, are all the Qualities, he takes notice of in it, and 
abſtraRing this complex dea, confiſting of a Subſtance having that pe- 
culiar bright Yellowneſs, and a Weight very great in proportion to its 
Bulk, he gives it the Name Zahab, to denominate and mark all Subſtan- 
ces, that have theſe ſenſible Qualities in them. *Tis evident now that, 
in this Caſe, Adam aQts quite differently, from what he did before in 
forming thoſe /deas of mixed Modes, ro which he gave the Name #;#- 
zeah and Niouph ; for there he put 7deas together,only by his own Ima- 
gination, not taken from the Exiſtence of any thing ; and to them he 
gave Names to denominate all Things, that ſhould happen to agree to 
thoſe his abſtra&t /deas, without confidering whether any ſuch thing did 
exiſt, or no : the Standard there was of his own making. But in the for- 
ming his /dea of this new Subſtance he takes the quite contrary Courle ; 
here he has a Standard made by Nature ; and therefore being to repre- 
ſent that to himſelf, by the /dea he has of it, evefy when it is abſent, he 
. puts in no ſimple 7ea into his complex one, but what he has the Perce- 
ption of from the thing it ſelf. He takes Care that his /Jea be confor- 
mable to this Archetype, and intends the Name ſhould ſtand for an /dea 
ſo conformable. | | 

$. 47. This piece of Matter, thus denominated Zahab by Adam, be- 
ing quite different from any he had ſeen before,no Body, I think, will de. 
ny to be a diftin& Species, and to have its peculiar Eſſence ; and that the 
Name Zahab is the mark of the Species, and a Name belonging to all 
Things partaking in that Eflence. Burt here it is plain, the Eſſence, 4am 
made the Name Zahab ſtand for, was nothing but a Body hard, ſhining, 
yellow, and very heavy. But the inquiſitive Mind of Man, not content 
with the Knowledge of theſe, as I may fay, ſuperficial Qualities, puts 
Adam upon farther Examination of this Matter. He theretore knocks, 
and beats it with Flints, to ſee what was diſcoverable in the infide : He 
finds it yield to Blows, but not eafily ſeparate into pieces : he finds it 
will bend without breaking. Is not now Dudtility to be added to his 
former /dea, and made part of the Eſſence of the Species, that Name 
Zahab ſtands for ? Farther Trials diſcover Fuſibility, and Fixedneſs. Are 
not they alſo, by the fame Reaſon, that any of the others were, to be put 


Inſtance of 
Subſtances #1 
Zahab. 


into the complex ea, ſignified by the Name Zahab ? If not, What Rea- 


fon will there be ſhewn more for the one than the other ? If theſe muſt, 
then all the other Properties, which any farther Trials ſhall diſcover in 
this Matter, ought by the ſameReaſon to make a part of the Ingredients 
of the complex /dea, which the Name Zahab ſtands for, and fo be the 
Eſſence of the Species, marked by that Name 5 which rope 

they 
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Their Ideas 


they are endleſs, it is plain, that the /dza made after this Faſhion by this 


Archetype, will be always inadequate. 
$. 48. But this is not all, it would alſo follow, that the Vames of $44. 


zmperfe8,and Riyces would not only have, (as in Truth they have) but would alfo be 


therefore wva- 


T10US. 


Therefore to 
fix their Spe- 
cies, a real 


Eſſence is ſup- 


poſed. 


PPhich Suppo- 
ficzon is of no jt means that Fixedneſs is a part of the Definition, part of the nominal 


uſe. 


Concluſion. 


ſuppoſed to have different Significations, as uſed by different Men, which 
would very much cumber the uſe of Language. For if every diſtinct 
Quality, that were diſcovered in any Matter by any one, were ſuppoſed 
to make a neceſſary part of the complex 7dea, ſignified by the common 
Name given it, it muſt follow, that Men muſt ſuppoſe the ſame Word 
to ſignifie diflerent Things in difterent Men : Since they cannot doubt, 
but different Men may have diſcovered ſeveral Qualities in Subſtances of 
the ſame Denomination, which others know nothing of. 
 &. 49. To avoid this therefore, they have ſuppoſed a real Eſſence, be- 
longing to every Species, from which theſe Properties all flow, and would 
have their name of the Species ſtand for that - But they not having 
any Zea of that real Eſſence in Subſtances, and their Words ſignify- + 
ing nothing but the /deas they have, that which is done by this At- 
tempt, is only to put the name or ſound, in the place and ſtead of, 
the thing having that real Eſſence, without knowing what that real 
Eſſence is ; and this is that which Men do, when they ſpeak of Species 
aq Things, as ſuppoſing them made by Nature, and diſtinguiſhed by real 

ences. | | 

50. For let us conſider, when we affirm, that all Gold is fixed, either 


Eſſence the Word Gold ſtands for ; and ſo this Affirmation, a// Gold is 


Fxed, contains nothing but the ſignification of the Term Go/d. Or elſe 
it means, that Fixedneſs not being a part of the definition of the Word 
Gold, is a Property of that Subſtance it ſe}f : in which Caſe, it is plain, 
that the Word Gold ſtands in the place of a Subſtance, having the real 
Eſſence of a Species of Things, made by Nature ; in -which way of Sub- 
ſtitution, it has ſo confuſed and uncertain a Signification, that though 
this Propoſition, Go/d zs fixed, be in that ſenſe an Afﬀirmation of ſome- 
thing real ; yet 'tis a 'Fruth will always fail us in its particular Applica- 
tion, and fo is of no real Uſe nor Certainty. For let it be never fo true, 
that all Gold, 7. e. all that has the real Eſſence of Gold, is fixed, What 
ſerves this for, whilſt we know not in this ſenſe, what 1s or is not Gold 2? 
For if we know not the real Eſſence of Gold, 'tis impoſſible we ſhould 
—_— what parcel of Matter has that Eſſence, and ſo whether it be true 
Gold or no. | | 


d. 5x. To conclude ; what liberty Adam had at firſt ro make any com- 


plex /4easof mixed Modes,by no other Pattern, but by his own Thoughts, 

the ſame have all Men ever ſince had... And the fame neceſſity of con- 

forming his Zdeas of Subſtances to Things without him, as to Archetypes 

made by Nature, that 4dam was under, it he would not wilfully impoſe 
upon himſelf, the ſame are all Men ever ſince under too. 
berty alſo, that 4dam had of affixing any new name to any /dea ; the 
fame has any one ſtill, {eſpecially the beginners of Languages, if we can 
imagine any ſuch, but only with this difference, that in Places, where 
Men in Society have already eſtabliſhed a Language among(t them, the 
ſignificationof Words are very warily and ſparingly to be alter'd: becauſe 
Men being furniſhed already with names for their /Jeas,and common Ute 
having appropriated known names to certain /zeas, an afteed miſappli- 
cation of them cannot but be very ridiculous. He that hath new Norions, 
will, perhaps, venture ſometimes on the coining new Terms, to expreſs 


The fame Li- 


them : 


—— a I > _ IT TY 
them: But Men think it a Boldneſs, and 'tis uncertain, whether: com- 

mon Uſe will ever make them paſs for currant. But in Communication 

with others, it is neceſſary, that we conform the /deas we wake the vul- 
zar Words of any Language ſtand for, to their known proper Significa- | 
tions, (which I have explain at large already, or elſe to:make knowg Fy 
that new. Signification, we apply them to. | 


EE Of Particles, 


C 1. Efides Words, which are names of eas in the Mind, there ,,..., 
area great many others that-are made uſe of, to ſignific the comes Pares, 
coynexion that the Mind gives to deas, or Propoſations, one with another, or whole Sen- 
The Mind, in communicating its thought to others, does not only need {jj 
; ſigns of the /deas it has then before it, but others alſo, to ſhew or inti- 
mate ſome particylar aQion of its own, at. that time, relating to thoſe 
Hdeas. This it does ſeveral ways ; as, 7s, and 1s ne, are the general 
marks of the Mind, affirming or denying. But beſides aftrmation, or ne- 
ation, withaut which, there is in Words no Truth or Falſhood,the Mind 
oes, in declaring its Sentiments to others,connect, not only the parts of 
Propoſitions, but whole Sentences one to another, with their ſeveral Re- 
lations and Dependencies, to make a coherent Diſcourſe. ' 1 pn 
$. 2. The Words, whereby it ſignifies what connexjon it gives to the j; chem con- 
ſeveral Afﬀirmations and Negations, that it unites in one continued Reaſo. /fs the art of 
ning or Narration, are generally call'd Particles: and 'tis inthe right uſe ©** any. 
of rtheſe,that more particularly conſiſts the clearneſs and beauty of a good | 
Stile. To think well, it is not enough, that a'Man has deas clear and 
diſtin& in his Thoughts, nor that he'obſerves the agreement,or difagree- 
ment of ſome of them ; but he muſt think in train, and obſerve the de- 
pendence of his Thoughts and 'Reaſonings, one upon another: And to 
expreſs well ſuch methodical and rational Thouglits,he muſt have words 
to ſhew what Connexion, Reſtriction, Diſtinilion, Oppolition, Emphaſis, &c, 
he gives to each refpeive part of his Diſcourſe.: To miſtake in any of 
theſe, is to puzzle, inſtead of informing, his Hearer : and therefore it is, 
that thoſe words, which are not truly, by themſelves, the names of any 
{deas, are of ſuch conſtant and indifpenſible uſe in Language, and do ſg 
much contribute to Men's well expreſſing themſelves. 
$. 3. This part of Grammar has been, perhaps, as much negleQed, as They ſrew 
ſome others over-dijigently cultivated. 'Tis caſte for Men to write, one _ —_ 
| aiter another, of Caſes and Genders, Moods and Tenſes, Gerunds and Su- gives to ts 
fines ; In theſe and the like, there has been great diligence uſed ; and 9 Thoughas, 
Particles themſelves, in ſome Languages, have been, with great ſhew of 
exactneſs, ranked into their ſeveral orders. But though Prepo/itions and 
Conjunitzons, &&c. are names well known in Grammar, and the Particles 
contained under them carefully ranked into their diſtin ſubdiviſions; 
yet he who would ſhew the right uſe of Particles, and what ſigniti- 
cancy and force they have, muſt rake a little more pains, cater into his 
M m OW 1} 
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own Thoughts, and obſerve nicely the ſeveral Poſtures of his Mind in 
diſcourſing. 


They in 4. 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of theſe Words,to render 
1,42" them, as is uſually in Dictionaries, by Words of another Tongue which 


gives co 3es Came neareſt ro their ſignification : For what is meant by them, is com- 


own Tvoughts. monly as hard to be underſtood in one, as another Language. They are 


Inſtance in 


But. 


This Matter 
but lightly 
here. 


touche 


all marks of ſome Attion, or Intimation of the Mind; and therefore to 
underſtand them rightly,the ſeveral views, poſtures, ſtands, turns, limita- 
tions, and exceptions, and ſeveral other Thoughts of the Mind, for which 
we have either none, or very deficient Names, are diligently to be ſtud}- 
ed. Oftheſe, there are a great variety, much exceeding the number of 
Particles, that moſt Languages have, to expreſs them by : and therefore 
it is not to be wondred,that moſt of theſe Particles have divers,and ſome- 
times almoſt oppoſite ſignifications. In the Hebrew Tongue, there is a 
Particle conſiſting but of one ſingle Letter, of which there are reckoned 
up, as I remember, ſeventy, I am ſure above fifty ſeveral ſignifications. 
$.5. BUT isa Particle, none more familiar in our Language: and he 
that fays it is a diſcretive ConjunAion, and that it anſwers Sed in Latin, 
or Mais in French, thinks he has ſufficiently explained it. But yet it 
ſeems to me to intimate ſeveral relations, the Mind gives to the ſeveral 
Propoſitions or Parts of them, which it joins by this monoſyllable. 

Firſt, BUT to ſay no more: Here it intimates a ſtop of the Mind, in 
the courſe it was going, before it cameto the end of ir. 

Secondly, 7 ſaw BUT two Planets : Here it ſhews, that the Mind 
limits the ſenſe to what is expreſſed, with a negation of all other. 

Thirdly, Tou pray; BUT #t is not that GO D would bring you to the 
true Religion. 

Fourthly, BY 7 that he would confirm you in your own : The firſt of 
theſe BYTS, intimates a ſuppoſition in the Mind, of ſomething other- 
wiſe than it ſhould be ; the latter ſhews, that the Mind makes a direct 
oppoſition between that, and what goes before it. 

Fiſthly, 411 Animals have ſenſe; BUT a Dog is an Animal : Here it 
Ggnifies Jittle more, bur that the latter Propoſition is joined to the former, 
as the Miner of a Syllogiſm. 4. 

$. 6. To theſe, 1 doubt not, might be added a great many other figni- 
fications of this Particle, iff it were. my buſineſs to examine it in its full la- 
titude, and conſider it in all the places it is to be found: which if one 
ſhould do, I doubt, whether in all thoſe manners it is made uſe of, it 
would deſerve the title of Difcrezive,which Grammarians give to it. Bur 
T intend not here a full explication of this fort of Signs; the inſtances 1 
have given in this one, may give occaſion to refle& upon their uſe and 
force in Language, and lead us into the contemplation of ſeveral Actions 
of our Minds. in diſcourſing, which it has found a way to intimate to 
others by theſe Particles, ſome whereof cooſtant]y, and others in cer- 
tain conſtruQions, have the ſenſe of a whole Sentence contain'd in 
them. | 


—— 
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CHAP, VIII 
Of Abſtraf and Concrete Terms. 


d. x. HE ordinary Words of Language, and our common uſe of 
them,would have given us light into the nature of our /deas, ,, fra 
if they had been but confidered with attention. The Mind, as has been = vlog? pre- 
{hewn, has a power to abſtra& its /deas, and fo they become Eſlences,ge- dicable one of 
neral Eſſences, whereby the Sorts of Things are diſtinguiſhed : Now each 7 her, xd 
abſtract 7dea being diſtin&, ſo that the one can never be the other; the *" 
Mind will, by its intuitive Knowledge, perceive their difference ; and 
therefore in Propoſitions, no two whole /deas can ever be affirmed one 
of another. This we ſee in the common uſe of Language, which 
permits zo? any two abſtrat Words, or Names of abſtradt Ideas, to be af- 
firmed one of another. For how near of kin ſoever they may ſeem to be, 
and how certain ſoever it is, that Man is an Animal, or rational,of white, 
yet every one, at firſt hearing, perceives the falfſhood of theſe Propoſi- 
tions ; Zumanity is Animality, or Rationality, or Whiteneſs : And this 
is as evident, as any of the moſt allow'd Maxims. All our Afﬀirmations 
then are only in concrete, which is the affirming, not one abſtrat 7dea 
to be another, but one abſtract /dea to be join'd to another ; which ab- 
ſtra& /deas, in Subſtances, may be of any ſort ; in all the reſt, are little 
elſe but of Relations ; and in Subſtances,the moſt frequent are of Powers; 
v.g. a Man is white, Ggnifies,that the thing that has the Eſſence of a Man, 
has alſo in it the Eſſence of Whiteneſs, which is nothing but a 
power to produce the /ea of Whiteneſs in one, whoſe Eyes can diſcover 
ordinary Objeds; or a Max 7s rational,fignifies, that the ſame thing,that 
hath the Eſſence of a Man, hath alſo in it the Eflence of Rationality, z. e. 
a power of Reaſoning. 
$. 2. This diſtintion of Names, ſhews' us alſo the difference of our They ſhew the 
Zdeas : For if we obſerve them, we ſhall find, that our fmple Ideas have 7 ng of 
all alſtra#, as well as concrete Names : The one whereof is (to fpeak 
the Lavguage of Grammarians) a Subſtantive, the other an AdjeRtive ; 
as Whiteneſs, White ; Sweetneſs, Sweet. The like alſo holds in our 
1deas of Modes and Relations ; as Juſtice, Juſt; Equality, Equ2l ; only 
with this difterence, That ſome of the concrete Names of Relations, 
among(t Men chiefly, are Subſtantives ; as Paternitas, Pater ; whereof 
it were eaſie to render a Reaſon. But as to our /deas of Sb/tances, we 
have very few or no ab/traf# Names at all. For though the Schools have 
introduced Animalitas, Fiumanitas, Corporietas, and ſome others ; yet 
they hold no proportion with that infinite number of Names of Subſtan- 
ces, to which they never were ridiculous enough to attempt the coining 
of abſtra& ones: and thoſe few that the Schools forged, and pug into the 
mouths of their Scholars, could never yet get admittance into common 
uſe, or obtain the licenſe of publick approbation. Which ſeems to me 
at leaſt tointimate the confeſſion of all Mankind,that they have no 7deas 
of the real Eſſences of Subſtances, ſince they have not Names for ſuch 
Ideas : which no doubt they would have had, had not their conſciouſ- 
neſs to themſelves of their ignorance of them, kept them from ſo idle an 
attempt. And therefore though they had /deas enough to diſtinguiſh 
Gold from a Stone, and Metal from Wood ; yet they but timorouſly 
Mm 2 | ventured 
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ventured on ſuch terms, as Aurietas and Saxittas,  Metallietas and Lig- 
nietas, or the like names, which ſhould pretend to fignifie the real Ei: 
ſences of thoſe Subſtances, whereof they knew they had no 7/eas. And 
indeed, it was only the Doctrine of ſab/tantial Forms, and the confi- 
dence of miſtaken Pretenders to a knowledge that they had not, which 
firſt coined, and then introduced A4nimalitas, and Zumanitas, and the 
like ; which yet went very little farther than their own Schools, and 
could never get to be current amongſt underſtanding Men. Indeed, 
Humanitas was a Word, familiar amongſt the: Romans ; but in a far 
diflerent ſenſe, and ſtood not for the abſtract Efſence of any Subſtance ; 
but was the abſtract Name of a Mode, and its concrete ' Zumanus, not 


Tomo. 
p C ; H A P. IX o 
Of the Imperfeftion of Fords. l 
#ords are u- 9.1. |} ROM what has been faid in the foregoing Chapters, it is 
ſed for recor- * eaſe to perceive, what imperfetion there is in Language, 


ſe | . 
—— voy and how the very nature of Words, makes it almoſt unavoidable, for 


eur Thoughts, many of them to be doubtful and uncertain in their {ignifications. 
To examine the perfection, or imperfeftion of Words, it 1s neceſſary, 
firſt, to conſider their uſe and end : For as they are more or leſs fitted 
to attain that, ſo are they more or leſs perfet. We have, in the for- 
mer part of this Diſcourſe, often, upon occaſion, mentioned a double uſe 
of Words : 
Firſt, One for the recording of our own Thoughts. 
Secondly, The other for the communicating of our Thoughts to 
others. 
Any Words $. 2. As to the firſt of theſe, for the recording our own Thoughts, for the 
will ſerve for help of our own Memories, whereby, as it were, we talk to our ſelves, 
recording. any Words will ſerve the turn.* For fince Sounds are voluntary and indif- 
ferent ſigns of any deas, a Man may uſe what Words he pleaſes,to ſigni- 
fie his own 7deas to himſelf: and there will be no imperfection in them, 
if he conſtantly uſe the ſame ſign for the fame 7dea: tor then he cannot 
fail of having his meaning underſtood, wherein conſiſts the right uſe and 
perfeQion of Language. 


Communica- $. 3. Secondly, As to communication by Words, that too has a double 
tion by Words, uſe : 


Civil or Philo- | i 
ſophical. I. Czv1l, 


IM. Philoſophical. 

Firſt, By their civil ſe, TI mean ſuch a communication of Thoughts 
and Zdeas by Words, as may ſerve for the upholding common Conver- 
fation and Commerce, about the ordinary Afﬀairs and Conveniencies of 
civil Life, in the Societies of Men, one amongſt another. 

Secondly, By the Philoſophical Vſe of Words, I mean ſuch an uſe of 
them, as may ſerve to convey the preciſe Notions of Things, and to 
expreſs, in general Propoſitions, certain and undoubted Truths, yoo 

| the 
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the Mind may reſt upon, and be fatisfied with, in its ſearch after true 
Knowledge. Theſe two Uſes are very diſtinct ; and a great deal leſs 
exattneſs will ſerve in the one, than in the other, as we ſhall ſee in what 


| tollows. | 
| d. 4. The chief End of Language in Communication, being to be The Imperfe- 


underſtood, Words ſerve not well for that end, neither in civil, nor #22 7 #ords 
philoſophical Diſcourſe, when any Word does not excite in the Hearer, oo re 
the ſame /dea which it ſtands for in the Mind of the Speaker. Now $:fcari0n. 
ſince Sounds have no natural connexion with our 7deas, but have all 
their ſignification from the arbitrary impoſition of Men, the doubrfulneſs 
and uncertainty of their fzgnification, which 7s the imperfeftion we here 
are ſpeaking of, has its cauſe more inthe eas they ſtand for,than in any 
incapacity there is in one Sound, more than in another, to ſignifie any 
Zdea : For 1n that regard, they are all equally perfect. 
That then which makes doubtfulneſs and uncertainty in the fignifi- 

- cation of ſome more than other Words, is the difference of 7deas they 
ſtand for. 

9. 5. Words having naturally no ſignification, the 7dea, which each Canſes of 
ſtands for, muſt be learned and retained by thoſe, who would exchange #27 Imper- 
Thoughts, and hold intelligible Diſcourſe with others, in any Language. T_ 

But this is hardeſt to be done, where, 

Firſt, The deas they ſtand for, are very complex, and made up of a 
creat number of /deas put together. 

Secondly, Where the /deas they ſtand for, have no certain connexion 
in Nature ; and fo no ſetled Standard, any where in Nature exiſting, to 
rectifie and adjuſt them by. | 

Thirdly, Where the ſignification of the Word is referred to a Standard, 
which Standard is not eafie to be known. 

Fourthly, Where the ſignification of the Word, and the real Eſſence 
of the Thing,are not exaGtly the fame. Theſe are difficulties that attend 
the ſignification of ſeveral Words that are intelligible. Thoſe which are 
not intelligible at all, fuch as Names ſtanding for any ſimple 7/zeas, 
which another has not Organs or Faculties to attain ; as the Names of 
Colours to a blind Man, or Sounds to a deaf Man,need not here be men- 
tioned. 

In all theſe caſes, we ſhall find an imperfection in Words ; which I 
ſhall more at large explain, in their particular application to our ſeveral 
ſorts of /deas : For if we examine them, we ſhall find, that the Names 
of mixed Modes are mos? liable to doubtfulneſs and imperfettion, for the 
two firſt of theſe Reaſans ; and the Names of Subſtances chiefly for the two 


latter. 
$. 6. Firſt, The Names of mixed Modes, are many of them liable to Th? Names of 
mixed Modes 


great uncertainty and obſcurity in their ſignification. Uoubefut 
I. Becauſe of that great Compoſition,theſe complex 7deas are often made Fir, Becauſe 

up of. To make Words ſerviceable to the end of Communication, it is *#* Ideas hey 

neceſſary, (as has been ſaid) that they excite, in the Hearer, exaAly the | mad m 

ſame 1dea, they ſtand for in the Mind of the Speaker: Without this, Men : 

fill one another's Heads with noiſe and ſounds ; but convey not thereby 

their Thoughts, and lay not before one another their /deas, which is the 

| end of Diſcourſe and Language. But when a word ſtands for a very 

| complex /dea, that is compounded and decompounded, it is not eafie tor 

Men to form and retain that /dea fo exadttly, as to make the Name in 

common uſe, ſtand for the fame preciſe /ea, without any the leaſt varia- 


tion. Hence it comes to paſs, that Men's Names, of very compound 
Hdeas, 
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Secondly, Be- 
cauſe they 

have no Stan- 
dards. 
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1deas, ſuch as for the maſt part are moral Words, have ſeldom, in two 
different Men, the fame preciſe ſignification ; ſince one Man's complex 
1lea ſeldom agrees with anothers, and often differs from his own, from 
that which he had yeſterday, or will have to morrow. 

\ & -. II. Becauſe the Names of mixed Modes, for the molt part, want 
Standards 1n Nature, whereby Men may rectifie and adjuſt their fignifi- 
cations ; therefore they are very various and doubtful. They are aſſem- 
blages of Zdeas put together at the pleaſure of the Mind, purſuing its 
own ends of Diſcourſe, and ſuited to its own Notions ; whereby it de- 
ſigns not to copy any thing really exiſting, but to denominate and rank 
Things, as they come to agree, with thoſe Archetypes or Forms it has 
made. He that firſt brought the word Sham, Wheedle, or Banter in 
uſe, put together, as he thought fit, thoſe /deas he made it ſtand for : 
And as it is with any new Names of Modes, that are now brought into 
any Language ; fo was it with the old ones, when they were firſt made 
uſe of. Names therefore, that ſtand for Colletions of /4eas, which the 
Mind makes ar pleaſure, muſt needs be of doubtful ſignification, when 
ſuch Colle tions are no-where to be found conſtantly united in Nature, 
nor no Patterns to be ſhewn whereby Men may adjuſt them. What the 
word Murther, or Sacrilege, &c. ſignifies, can never be known from 
Things themſelves : There be many of the parts of thoſecomplex eas, 
which are not viſible in the Action it ſelf, the Intention of the Mind, or 
the Relation of holy Things, which make a part of Zarther, or Sacri- 
lege, have no neceſlary connexion with the outward and viſible Action 
of him that commits either : and the pulling the Trigger of the Gun, 
with which the Murther is committed, and is all the Action, that, per- 
haps, is viſible,has no natural connexion with thoſe other /deas,that make 
up the complex one, named Muriher. They have their union and com- 
bination only from the Underſtanding, which unites them under one 
Name: but uniting them without any Rule,or Pattern, it cannot be, but 
that the ſignification of the Name, that ſlands for ſuch voluntary Colle- 
ions, ſhould be often various in the Minds of different Men, who have 
ſcarce any ſtanding Rule to regulate themſelves,and their Notions of ſuch 
arbitrary /deas by. | 

Q. 8. Tis true, common Uſe, that is the Rule of Propriety, may be ſup- 
poſed here toafford ſome aid, to ſettle the ſignification of Language ; and 
it cannot be denied, but that in ſome meaſure it does. Common uſe 


-regalates the Meaning of Words-pretty well for common Converſation ; 


but no body having an Authority to eſtabliſh the preciſe Ggnification of 
Words, nor determine to what /dcas any one ſhall annex them, com- 
mon Uſe is not ſufficient to adjuſt them to philoſophical Diſcourſes; there 
being ſcarce any Name, of any very complex 7dea, (to fay nothing of 
others, ) which, in common Uſe, has not a great latitude, and which 
keeping within the bounds of Propriety, may not be made the ſign of 
far difterent /deas. Beſides, the rule and meaſure of Propriety it ſelf 
being no where eſtabliſhed, it is often matter of diſpute, whether this or 
that way of uſing a Word, be propriety of Speech, or no. From all 
which, it is evident, that the Names of ſuch kind of very complex eas, 
are naturally liable to this imperteCtion, to be of doubttul and uncertain 
ſignitication ; and even in Men, that have a Mind to underſtand one 
another, do not always ſtand for the fame 7dea in Speaker and Hearer. 
Though the names G/ory and Gratitude be the ſame in every Man's 
mouth, through a whole Country, yet the complex colleGtive ea, 
p which 
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which every one thinks on, orintends by that Name, is apparently very 
different in Men uſing the ſame Language. | 
$. 9. The way allo wherein the Names of mixed Modes are ordinarily The way of 

learned, does not a little contribute to the doubtfulneſs of their fignifica- Learning 
tiou, Forit we will obſerve how Children learn Languages, we ſhall _ 
find, that to make them underſtand what the Names, ot ſimple eas, or ai to their 
Subſtances, ſtand for, People ordinarily ſhew them the thing, whereaf 29##/uine/s- 
they would have them have the /dea; and then repeat to them the 

Name that ſtands for it, as White, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, Cat, Dog. But 
as for mixed Modes, eſpecially the moſt material pi moral Words, 

rhe Sounds are uſually learn'd firſt, and then to know what complex 

Hdeas they ſtand for,they are either beholden to the explication of others, 

or (which happens for the moſt part) are left to their own Obſervation 

and Induſtry ; which being little laid out in the ſearch of the true and 

preciſe meaning of Names, theſe moral Words are,in moſt Men's mouths, 

lictle more than bare Sounds ; or when they have any, 'tis for the moſt 

part but a very obſcure and confuſed fignification. And even thoſe 
themſelves, who have with more attention ſetled their Notions, do yet 

hardly avoid the inconvenience, to have them ſtand for complex 7deas, 

different from thoſe which other,even intelligent and ſtudious Men,make 

them the ſigns of, Where ſhall ene find any, either controver/ial De- 

bare, or familiar Diſcourſe, concerning Hoxour, Faith, Grace, Religion, 

Church, &c. wherein it is not eaſie to obſerve the different Notions Men 

have of them ; which is nothing but this,that they are not agreed in the 
ſignification of thole Words,have not the ſame complex 7deas they make 

them ſtand for : And ſo all the conteſts that follow thereupon, are only 

about the meaning of a Sound. And hence we ſee, that in the interpre- 

tation of Laws, whether Divine,or Humane,there is no end ; Comments 

beget Comments, and Explications make new matter for Explications : 

And of limitting, diſtinguiſhing, varying the fignification of theſe moral | 
Words,there 1s no end. Theſe /deas of Men's making, are,by Men ftill ha- 

ving the ſame Power, multiplied ix i»fnizum. Many a Man, who was 

pretty well ſatisfied of the meaning of a Text of Scripture, or Clauſe in 

the Code, at firſt reading, has, by conſulting Commentators, quite loſt 

the ſenfe of it, and, by thoſe Elucidations, given riſe or increafe to his 
Doubts, and drawn obſcurity upon the place. I fay not this,thart I think 
Commentaries needleſs ; but to ſhew how uncertain the Names of mixed 
Modes naturally are, even in the mouths of thoſe, who had both the In- 

tention and the Faculty of Speaking, as clearly as Language, was capable 

to exprets their Thoughts. 

| $.10, What ob/curity this has unavoidably brought upon the Writings Hence una- 
of Men, who have lived in remote Ages, and different Countries, it will 22#44b/e 06 
be needleſs to take notice. Since the numerous Volumes of learned'©772,7,07 
Men, employing their Thoughts that way,are proofs more thanenough, 

to ſhew what Attention, Study, Sagacity, and Reaſoning, is required, to 

find out the true Meaning of ancient Authors. But there being no Wri- 

tings we have any great concermnent to be very ſollicitous about rhe 

meaning of, bur thoſe that contain either Truths we are required to be- 

lieve, or Laws we are to obey, and draw Inconveniencies on us, when 

we miſtake or tranſgrets, we may be leſs anxious about the ſenſe of other 

Authors ; who Writing but their own Opinions, we are under no greater 

neceflity to know them, than they to know ours. Our good or evil de- 

pending not on their Decrees,we may ſafely be ignorant ct their Notions : 

And theretore in the reading of them, if they do not uſe their Words 
with 
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with a due clearneſs and perſpicuity, we may lay them aſide, and with- 
out any jury done them, reſolve thus with our ſelves, | 


© Ld 
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$1 non vis intelligi, debes negligi. 


 - _ _>$. rx. If the ſignification of the Names of mixed Modes are uncertain, 
becauſe there be no real Standards exiſting in Nature, to which thoſe 
| Taeas are referred, and by which they may be adjuſted, the Names of 
Subſtances are of a doubtful fignification,for a contrary reaſon, viz. becauſe 
the 7deas, they ſtand for, are ſuppoſed conformable to the reality of 
Things, and are referred to Standards made by Nature, In our 7deas of 
Subſtances we have not the liberty as in mixed Modes, to frame what 
Fi Combinations we think fir, to be the charateriſtical Notes, to rank and 
: denominate Things by. In theſe we muſt follow Nature, ſuit our com- 
7 plex /deas to real Exiſtences,and regulate the ſignification of their Names 
& by the Things themſelves, if we will have our Names to be the ſigns of 
f. them, and ſtand for them. Here, *'tis true, we have Patterns to follow ; 
; but Patterns, that will make the ſignification of their Names very uncer- 
tain: For Names mult be of a very unſteady and various meaning, jf the 
Hdeas they ſtand for, be referred to Standards without us, that either can- 
wot be known at all, or can be known but imperfealy and uncertainly. 
Nemes of Sub- F. 12. The Names of Subſtances have, as has been ſhewed, a double 
=_ FR reference in-their ordinary uſe. 
To real Eſſen. Firſt, Sometimes they are made to ſtand for, and ſo their ſhgnification 
ces that can- is ſuppoſed to agree to, the real conſtitution of Things, from which all 
mee be own. their Properties flow, and in which they all centre. But this real Con- 
ſtitution, or (as it is apt to be called) Effence, being utterly unknown 
to us, afy Sound that is put'to ſtand for it, muſt be very uncertain in its 
application; and it will be'impoſlible to know what Things are,or ought 
to be called an 'Zor/e, or Antimony,: when thoſe Words are put for real 
Efences, that'we have no Zea of at all. And therefore in this ſuppoſj- 
tion, the Names of Subſtances being referred to Standards that cannot 
be known, their Significations can never be adjuſted and eftablifhed by 
thoſe Standards. 
Secondly, w >. 13. Secondly, The fimple Ideas that are found to co-exift in Subſtan- 
—_ ces, being that which their Names immediately ſignifie; thefe, as united 
which we in the ſeveral Sorts of Things, are the proper Standards to which their 
known but im- Names are referred, and by which their Significations may belt be reQi- 
perfelly. fied. But neither will theſe Archetypes ſo well ſerve to this purpoſe, as 
to leave theſe Names without very various and uncertain '{1gnifications : 
Becauſe theſe ſimple 7deas that co-exiſt, and are united in the ſame Sub- 
je, being very numerous, and having all an equal right to go into the 
complex ſpecifick /dea, -which the fpecifick Name is to ſtand for, Men, 
though they propoſe to themſelves the very fame Subject to conlider, 
yet frame very difterent eas about it; and ſo the Name they ule for ir, 
unavoidably comes to have, in ſeveral Men, very diferent ſignifications. 
The ſimple Qualities, which make up the complex eas, being moſt of 
them Powers, in relation to Changes they are apt to make in, or receive 
from other Lodies, are almoſt infinite. "He thar ſhall but obſerve, whar 
a great variety of alterationsany one of the baſer Metals is apt toreceive, 
from the different application only of 'Fire ; and how much a greater 
number of Changes any of them will receive in the hands of a Chymiſt, 
by theapplication of other Bodjes, wilt not think it ſtrange, that I counr 
the Properties of any fort of Bodics not calie to be collected, and _ 
Pactely 
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pletely known by the ways of enquiry, which our Faculties are capable 
of. They being therefore at leaſt ſo many, that no Man can know the 
preciſe and detinite number, they are differently diſcovered by different 
Men, according to their various skill, attention, and ways of handling ; 
who therefore cannot chuſe but have difterent 7Jdeas of the fame Sub- 
ſtance, and therefore make the ſignification of its common Name very 
various and uncertain. For the complex 1deas of Subſtances, being 
made up of ſuch ſimple ones as are ſuppoſed to co-exiſt in Nature, every 
one hasa right to put into his complex /dea,thoſe Qualities he has found 
to be united together. For though in the Subſtance Gold, one ſatisfies 
himſelt with Colour and Weight, yet another thinks Solubility in. Ag. 
Regia, as neceſſary to be join'd with that Colour in his 7dea of Gold, as 
any one does its Fuſibility ; Solubility in 4g. Regza, being a Quality as 
conſtantly join'd with its Colour and Weight, as Fuſibility,or any other ; 
others put in its Ductility or Fixedneſs, &c. as they have been taught by 
Tradition, or Experience. Who of all theſe, has eſtabliſhed the right ſig- 
niftication of the word Go/d? Or who ſhall be the Judge to determine ? 
Each has his Standard in Nature, which he appeals to, and with Reaſon 
thinks he has the ſame right to put into his complex /zea, ſignified by 
the word Gold, thoſe Qualities, which upon trial he has found united ; 
as another, who has not ſo well examined, has to leave them out ; or a 
third, who has made other Trials, has to put in others. For the Union 
in Nature of theſe Qualities, being the true Ground of their Union in one 
complex /dea, Who can fay, one of them has more Reaſon to be pur in, 
or left out, than another ? From whence it will always unavoidably fol- 
low, that the complex deas of Subſtances, in Men uſing the fame Name 
for them, will be very various ; and fo the fignifications of thoſe names, 
very uncertain. 


thority preſcribe which obvious or common Qualities are to be left out, 
Or which more ſecret, or more particular, are to be put into the ſignifi- 
cation of the name of any Subſtance ? All which together, ſeldom or ne- 
ver fail to produce that various and doubtful Signification in the names of 
Subſtances, which cauſes ſuch Uncertainty, Diſputes, or Miſtakes, when 
we come to a Philoſophical Uſe of them. 


Men would be underſtood to ſpeak of: And ſo they uſually conceivewell ** 
enough the Subſtances meant by the Word Gold, or Apple, to diſtinguiſh 
the one from the other. But in Philoſophical Enquiries and Debates, 
where general Truths are to be eſtabliſhed, and Conſequences drawn from 
Poſitions laid down, there the preciſe {ignification of the names of Sub- 
ſtances will be found, not only of to be we/ eſtabliſhed, but alſo very 
hard to be ſo. For Example, he that ſhall make Malleability, or a cer- 
tain degree of Fixedneſs, a part of his complex 1dea of Gold, may make 
Propotitions concerning Gold, and draw Conſequences from them, thar 
will truly and clearly tollow from Go/d, taken in ſuch a — 2 
Nn oh 


F. 14- Belides, there is ſcarce any particular,thing exiſting, which, in $,,,4, 5; 
ſome of its ſimple /deas, does not communicate with a greater, and in co-ex:fting 
others with a leſs number of particular Beings : Who ſhall determine in W#**-, 
this Caſe, which are thoſe that are to make up the preciſe Collection, tnown 
that is to be ſignified by the ſpecifick Name ; or can with any juſt Au- »mper/e#h. 


$. 15. *Tis true, as to civil and common Converſation, the general names with this hn- 
of Subſtances, regulated in their ordinary Signification by ſome obvious perfettion, , 
OT . : . ' . , they may ſerve 
Qualities, (as by the Shape and Figure in Things of known ſeminal Pros |, * 71, 
pagation, and in other Subſtances, for the moſt part by Colour, join'd noe wel for 


with ſome other ſenſible Qualiries,) do wel enough, to deſign the Things ©b#9/opbieas 


Book 111. 
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But yet ſuch as another Man can never be forced to admit, nor be con- 
vinced of their Truth, who makes not Malleablenefs, or the ſame degree 
of Fixedneſs, part of that complex 7dea, that the name Gold, in his ule of 


it, flands for. 


&. x6. This is a natural, and almoſt unavoidable ImperfeQtion in almoſt 
quor of Nerves 1f| the names of Subſtances, in all Languages whatſoever, which Men 
will eaſily find, when once paſſing from confuſed or looſe Notions, they 
come to more fſtri&t and cloſe Enquiries. For then they will be con- 
vinced, how doubtful and obſcure thoſe Words are in their Signification, 
which in ordinary uſe appeared very clear and determined. I was once 
in a Meeting of very learned and ingenious Phyſicians, where by chance 
there aroſe a Queſtion, whether any Zzquor paſſed through the Filaments 
of the Nerves ; the Debate having been managed a good while, by va- 
riety of Arguments on both ſides, I (who had been uſed to ſuſpeR;, that 
the greateſt part of Diſputes were more about the fignification of Words, 
than a real diflerence in the Conception of Things) defired, That before 
they went any farther on in this Diſpute, they would firſt examine, and 
eſtabliſh amongſt them, what the Word Liquor ſignified. They at firſt 
were a little ſurprized at the Propoſal ; and had they been Perſons leſs 
ingenuous, they might perhaps have taken it for a very frivolous. or cx- 
travagant one: Since there was no one there, that thought not himfelf 
to underſtand very perfetly, what the Word Liquor ſtood tor ; which, 


I think too, none of the moſt perplexed names of Subſtances. 
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ever, they were pleaſed to comply with my Motion, and upon Fx:m: 


nation. found, that the ſignification of that Word, was not fo 
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ferTicy 


and certain, as they had all imagined ; but that each of them macs 1. 
a ſign of a different complex /dea. This made them perceive, that the 
Main of their Diſpute was about the ſignification of that Term ; and 
that they differed very little in their Opinions, concerning ſome fluid 
and ſabtile Matter,paſſing through the Conduits of the Nerves; though 
it was not ſo eafie to agree, whether it was to be called Zzquor, or no; a 
thing which wken each conſidered, he thought it not worth the con- 


tending about. 


Q. 17. How much this is the Caſe in the greateſt part of Diſputes, that 
Men are engaged ſo hotly in, I ſhall, perhaps, have an occaſion in ano- 
ther place to take notice. Let us only here conſider a little more exactly 
the fore-mentioned inſtance of the Word Gold, and we fhall fee how 
hard it is preciſely to determine its Signification. Almoſt all agree, that 
it ſhould ſignifie a Body of a certain yellow ſhining Colour ; which being 
the 7dea to which Children have annexed. that name, the ſhining yellow 
part of a Peacock's Tail, is properly to them Gold. Others finding Fuſi- 
bility join d with that yellow Colour in Gold, think the other which 
contain'd nothing but the 7Jea of Body with that Colour not truly to 
repreſent Gold, but to be an imperfect 7dea of that ſort of Subſtance : 
And therefore the Word Go/d, as referr'd to that ſort of Subſtances, does 
of right ſignifie a Body of that yellow Colour, which by the Fire will be 
Another by the ſame Reaſon adds, 
the Weight, which being a Quality, as ſtraitly join'd with thas Colour, as 
its Fuſibility, he thinks has the fame Reaſon to be joind in its /Jea, and 
to be ſignified by its name : And therefore the other made up of Body, of 
ſuch a Colour and Fuſibility, to be imperfe& ; and fo on of all the reſt: 
Wherein no one can ſhew a Reafon,why ſome of the inſeparable Qualities, 
that arealways united in Nature, ſhould be put into the nominal Eſſence, 


reduced to Fuſion, and not to Aſhes. 


and others left out : Or why the Word Ge/d, ſignifying that fort of Body 


the 
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the Ring on his Finger is made of, ſhould determine rhat ſort, rather by 
its Colour, Weight, and t uſibility ; than by its Colour, Weight, and So- 
lubility in ag 7egza : Since the diſſolving it by that Liquor, 15 as inſepa- 
rable from it, as the Fuſion by Fire ; and they are both of them nothing, 
but the relation that Subſtance has to two other Bodies, which have a 
Power to operate differently upon it. For by what Right is it,that Fuſj- 
bility comes to be a part of the Eſſence, ſignified by the Word'Gold, and 
Solubility but a property of it 2 Or why is its Colour part of the Eſſence, 
and its Mallcableneſs bur a property ? That which I mean, is this, That 
theſe being all but Properties, depending on its real Conſtitution ; and 
nothing but Powers, either active or paſſive, in reference to other Bodies, 
noone has Authority to determine the fignification of the Word Gol, 
(as referr'd to ſuch a Body exiſting in Nature, ) more to one Collettion - 
of 7deas to be found 1n that Body, than to another : Whereby the fignifi- 
cation of that name muſt unavoidably be very uncertain. Since, as has 
been faid, ſeveral People obſerve ſeveral Properties in the fame Subſtance; 
and, I think, I may ſay no Body all. And therefore we have but very 
"11.1 deſcriptions of Things, and Words have very uncertain Signs 
cations. 


_ $.18. From what has been faid, it is caſte to- obſerve, what has been The Names of 
before remarked, viz. that the Names of ſimple Ideas are, of. all others /'”'* {-— | 
the /eaſt l:able ro Miſtakes, and that for theſe reaſons. Fir5?, Becauſe loubrful. 


the /deas they ſtand for, being each but one fingle perception, are much 
eaſier got, more clearly retain'd, than the more complex ones, and there- 
fore are not liable to the uncertainty, which uſually attends thoſe com- 
pounded ones of Sub/tances and mixed Modes, in which the preciſe num- 
ber of fimple eas, that make them up, are not eaſily agreed, nor fo 
readily kept in mind : and Secondly, becauſe they are never referr'd to 
any other Eſſence, but barely that Perception they immediately ſignifie: 
Which reference is that, which renders the fignification of the names of 
Subſtances naturally ſo perplexed,and gives occaſion to ſo many Diſputes, 
Men that do not perverſ]y uſe their Words, or on purpoſe ſer themſelves 
tocavil, ſeldom miſtake in any Language, they are acquainted with, the 
Uſe and Signification of the names of ſimple 7deas, White and Sweet, 
Tellow and Bitter, carry a very obvious meaning with them,which eve- 
ry one preciſely comprehends, or eafily perceives he is ignorant of, and 
ſeeks to be informed. But what preciſe Collection of ſimple /deas, Mo- 
deſty or Prugality ſtand for in another's uſe, is not fo certainly known : 
And however we areapt to think, we well enough know, what is meant 
by Gel/4or Tron ; yet the preciſe complex 1dea, others inake them the 
ſigns of, is not ſo certain : And 1 believe it is very ſeldom that in Spea- 
ker and Hearer, they ſtand for exaRtly the ſame Collection : Which mutt 
needs produce Miſtakes and Diſputes, when they are made uſe of in Dit- 
courſes, wherein Men have to do with univerſal Propoſitions, and would 
ſettle in rheir Minds univerſal Truths, and conſider the Conſequences, 
that follow from them. 


d. 19. By the ſame Rule, the xames of ſimple Modes are next to thoſe And next to 
of ſimple Ideas, leaſt liable to Doubt or Uncertainty, elpecially thofe of _ (imp-e 


Figure and Number, of which Men have fo clear and diſtin& 7deas : 


Who ever, that had a Mind to underſtand them, miſtook rhe ordinary 94. wp 


meaning of Sever, or a Triangle 2 And in general the lealt compoun- 

ded 7deas in every kind have the leaſt dubious names. 
$. 20. Mixed oudes therefore, that are made up bur of a few and ob- 
vious ſimple 7-as, have uſually names of no very uncertain Significa- 
Nn2 t10N, 


the Names of 
Very cCompoun- 
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tion. But the names of mixed Modes, which comprehend a great num- 
ber of ſimple /deas, are commonly of a very doubtful,and undetermined 
meaning, as has been ſhewn. The names of Subſtances, being annexed 
to /deas, that are neither the real Eſſences, nor exact Repreſentations of 
the patterns they are referred to, are liable yer to greater ImperteCtion 
o Uncertainty, eſpecially when we come to a philoſophical uſe of 
them. 
Why this im. Y. 21. The great diſorder that happens in our names of Subſtances, 
perfeftion proceeding for the moſt part from our want of Knowledge,and Inability 
charged upon , : hei | Conſtitutions, it may probably be wondered 
Words. penetrate INtO TNELrC rea Oonititut q y 1 y + 
Why I charge this as an Imperfefzon, rather upon our Words than Under- 
ſtandings. This Exception, has ſo much appearance of Juſtice, that. I 
think my ſelf obliged, to give a Reaſon, why I have followed this Me. 
thod. I muſt conteſs then, that when I firſt began this Diſcourſe of the 
Underſtanding, and a good while after, I had not the leaſt Thought, 
that any Conſideration of Words was at all neceſſary to it. But when 
having paſted over the Original and Compoſition of our /deas, I began 
to examine the Extent and Certainty of our Knowledge, I found it had 
ſo near a connexion with Words, that unleſs their force and manner of 
Significarion were firſt well obſerved, there could be very little faid clear- 
ly and pertinently concerning Knowledge : which being converſant 
about Truth, had conſtantly to do with Propoſitions : and though it 
terminated in Things, yer it was for the moſt part ſo much by the inter- 
vention of Words, that they ſeem'd ſcarce ſeparable from our general 
Knowledge. At leaſt they interpoſe themſelves ſo much between our 
Underſtandings, and the Truth, it would contemplate and apprehend, 
that like the Medium through which viſible Objects paſs, their Obſcu- 
rity and Diſorder does not ſeldom caſt a miſt before our Eyes, and im- 
poſe upon our Underſtandings. If we conſider, in the Fallacies Men 
put upon themſelves, as well as others, and the Miſtakes in Men's Diſ- 
putes and Notions, how great a part is owing to Words, and their un- 
certain or miſtaken Significations, we ſhall have reaſon to think this no 
ſma{l obſtacle in the way to Knowledge ; which, I conclude we are the 
more careful to be warned of, becauſe it has been fo far from being ta- 
ken notice of as an Inconvenience, that the Arts of improving it have 
been made the buſineſs of Men's ſtudy ; and attairied the Reputation of 
Learning and Subtilty, as we ſhall ſee in the following Chapter. But I 
am apt to imagine, that were the imperfections of Language, as the In- 
ſtrument of Knowle ge, more throughly weighed, a great many of the 
Controverfies, that make ſuch a noiſe in the World, would of themſelves 
ceaſe; and the way to Knowledge, and, perhaps, Peace too, lie a great 
deal opener than it does. 
This ſkould Y. 22. Sure I am, that the fignification of Words, in all Languages, de- 
zeach us Mo pending very much on the Thoughts, Notions, and 7deas of him that 
oa or 9 yy uſes them, muſt unavoidably be of great uncertainty, to Men of the ſame 
own Senſe of Language and Country. This is fo evident in the Greek Authors, that 
old Authors. he, that ſhall peruſe their Writings, will find,in almoſtevery one of them, 
a diſtin&t Language, though the ſame Words. But when to this natural 
difficulty in every Country, there ſhall be added different Countries, and 
remote Ages, wherein the Speakers and Writers had very difterent No- 
tions, Tempers, Cuſtoms, Ornaments, and Figures of Speech, &'c. every 
one of which, intluenced the ſignification of their Words then, though to 
us now they are loſt and unknown, z2t would become us to-be charitable 
one to another in our Iuterpretations or Miſunderſtandings of thoſe ancient 
| Writings, 
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FFritings, which though of great concernment to us to be underſtood, 
are liable to the unavoidable difficulties of Speech, which (if we except 
the Names of ſimple 7deas, and ſome very obvious Things) is not capa- 
ble, without a conſtant defining the terms, of conveying the ſenſe and 
intention of the Speaker, without any manner of doubt and-uncertainty, 
to the Hearer. And in Diſcourſes of Religion, Law, and Morality, as 
they are matters of the higheſt concernment,fo there will be the greateſt 
difficulty. 

d. 23. The Volumes of Interpreters, and Commentators on the Old x,,, ;,..., 
and New Teſtament, are but too manifeſt proofs of this. Though every reach us Mo. 
thing faid in the Text be infallibly true, yet the Reader may be, nay, 47407, #n 
cannot chuſe but be very fallible in the underſtanding of it. Nor is it to Eo 
be wondred, that the Will of GOD, when cloathed in Words, ſhould be 9/4 Authors. 
Hhable to that doubt and uncertainty, which unavoidably attends that 
ſort of Conveyance, when even his Son, whilſt cloathed in Fleſh, was 
ſubje to all the Frailties and Inconveniencies of humane Nature, Sin 
excepted. And we ought to magnifie his Goodneſs, that he hath ſpread 
before all the World, ſuch legible Charadters of his Works and Provi- 
dence, and given all Mankind fo ſufficient a light of Reafon, that they 
to whom this written Word never came, could not (when-ever they 
ſet themſelves to ſearch) either doubt of the Being of a GOD, or of 
the Obedience due to Him. Since then the Precepts of Natural Reli- 
gion are plain, and very intelligible to all Mankind, and ſeldom come 
to be controverted ; and other revealed Truths, which are conveyed to 
us by Books and Languages, are liable to the common and natural ob- 
ſcurities and difficulties incident to Words, methinks it would become 
us to be more careful and diligent in obſerving the former, and leſs ma- 
giſterial, poſitive, and imperious, in impoſing our own ſenſe and inter- 


pretations of the latter. 
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Q. x. Efides the imperfection that is naturally in Language, and the ,,,.. ,- 
obſcurity and confuſion that is ſo hard to be avoided in the words. 

Uſe of Words, there are ſeveral wi/ful Faults and Negleits, which Men 

are guilty of, in this way of Communication, whereby they render theſe 

ſigns leſs clear and diſtinct in their ſignification, than naturally they need 


to be. | 
S. 2. Fir, In this kind, the firſt and moſt palpable abuſe is,the uſing Fi, Words 
of Words, without clear and diſtin& 7deas ; or, which is worſe, ſigns 7 9, 
| without any thing ſignified. Of theſe there are two forts : clear Ideas. 
I. One may obſerve, in all Languages, certain Words, that if they be 
examined, will be found, in their firſt Original, and their appropriated 
Uſe, not to ſtand for any clear and diſtin& /deas. Theſe, for the moſt 
part, the ſeveral Sefs of Philoſophy and Relig:on have introduced. For 
their Authors, or Promoters, either affecting ſomething ſingular, and out 
of the way of common apprehenfions, or to ſupport ſome ſtrange Opi- 


nions, or cover {ome Weakneſs. of their Hypotheſis, ſeldom tail to coz 
new 
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new Words, and ſuch as, when they come to be examined, may 
juſtly be called 7n/ignificant Terms. For having either had no determi- 
nate Colle&ion of /deas annexed to them, when they were firit inven- 
ted ; or at leaſt ſuch as, it well examined, will be found inconſiſtent, 
tis no wonder if afterwards, in the vulgar uſe of the ſame party, they 
remain empty Sounds, with little or no ſignitication, among(t thoſe 
who think it enough to have them often in their mouths, as the di- 
ſtinguiſhing Characters of their Church, or School, without much 
troubling their heads to examine, what are the preciſe 7zeas they ftand 
for. I ſhall not need here to heap up inſtances, every one's reading and 
converſation will ſufficiently furniſh him : Or it he wants to be better 
ſtored, the great Mint-Maſters of theſe kind of Terms, I mean the School- 
men and Metaphy ficians, (under which, I think, the diſputing natural 
and moral Philoſophers of theſe latter Ages,may be comprehended, )have 

: wherewithal abundantly to content hun. h 

Fir, Words &. 3. II. Others there be, who extend this abuſe yet farther, who take 

me 2” fo little care to lay by Words, which in their primary notation have 


or without Fes 
clear Ideas. ſcarce any clear and diſtin /deas they are annexed to, that by an un- 


pardonable negligence, they tamiliarly uſe Worels, which the Propriety of 
Language has afhixed to very important Ideas, without any diſtinit meanu- 
ing at all. Wiſdom, Glory, Grace, &%c. are Words frequent enough in 
every Man's mouth ; but if a great many of thoſe who uſe them, thould 
-» be asked, What they mean by them ? they would be at a ſtand, and nor 
know what to anſwer: A plain proot, that though they have learned 
; thoſe Sounds, and have them ready at their Tongues ends, yet there are 
noclear and diſtin Jdeas laid up in their Minds, which are to be ex- 
preſſed to others by them. | 
Occaſioned by Y. 4. Men, having been accuſtomed from their Cradles to learn Words, 
— ., Which arecaſily got and retained, hefere they #new, or had framed the 
the Ideas they complex Ideas, to which they were annexed, or which were to be found 
belong ro jn the things they were thought to ſtand tor, they uſually continue to do *, 
ſo all their Lives, and without taking the pains neceſſary to ſettle in 
their Minds clear and diſtin& deas, they uſe their Words for ſuch un- 
ſteady and confuſed Notions as they have, contenting themſelves with 
the ſame Words other People uſe; as if their very found, neceſfarily car» 
ried with it conſtantly the fame meaning. This though Men tnake a 
ſhift with, in the ordinary Occurrences of Life, where they find it nee 
ceſlary to be underſtood, and therefore they make ſigns till they are ſo: 
Yet this inſignificancy in their Words, when they come to Reaſon, con- 
cerning either their Tenents or Intereſt, maniteſtly fills their Diſcourſe 
with abundance of empty unintelligible noiſe and jargon, eſpecially in 
moral Matters, where the Words, tor the moſt part, ſtanding tor ar- 
bitrary and numerous Colletions of 7deas, not regularly and perma- 
nently united in Nature, their bare Sounds are often only thought on, 
or at leaſt very obſcure and uncertain Notions annexed to them. Men 
. take the Words they find in uſe arhongſt their Neighbours ; and that 
, they may not ſeem ignorant what they {tand for, uſe them confidently, 
without much troubling their heads about a certain fixed meaning : 
Whereby, belides the eaſe of it, they obtain this advantage, That as in 
ſuch Diſcourſes they ſeldom are in the right, ſo they are as ſeldom to be 
convinced, that they are in the wrong ; it being all one to go about to 
draw ithoſe Men out of their Miſtakes, who have no ſetled Notions, as 
to diſpoliets a Vagrant of his Habitation, who has no ſetled abode: T his 
| gueſs 
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I oueſs to be ſo; and every one may obſerve in himſelf and others, whe- 

ther it be, or no. | 
$. 5. Secondly, Another great abuſe of Words is, Tuconſtancy in the uſe Secondly, Ui- 

of them. Ir is hard to find a Diſcourſe written of any Subject, eſpecially ſteady « 

of Controverfic, wherein one ſhall not obſerve, if he read with attention, © - HG; 

the ſame Words (and thoſe commonly the moſt material in the Diſcourſe, 

and upon which the Argument turns) uſed ſometimes for one Collection 

of ſimple /deas, and ſometimes for another, which is a perfe& abuſe of 

Language. Words being intended for ſigns of my 7dzas, to make them 

known toothers, not by any natural ſignitication, but by a voluntary im- 

poſition, *tis plain cheat and abuſe, when I make them ſtand ſometimes 

for one thing, and ſometimes for another ; the wilful doing whereof, can 

be imputed to nothing but great folly,or greater diſhoneſty. And a Man, 

in his Accompts with another, may, with as much fairneſs, make the 

Charatters of Numbers ſtand ſometimes for one, and ſometimes for ano- 

ther Colle&ion of Unites : v. g. this CharaQer 3, ſtand ſometimes for 

three, ſometimes for four, and ſometimes for eight ; as in his Diſcourſe, 

or Reaſoning, make the ſame Words ſtand for difierent Colletions of 

ſimple /Jeas. If Men ſhould do fo in their Reckonings, I wonder who 

would have to do with them 2 One who ſhould ſpeak thus, in the Af- 

fairs and Buſineſs of the World, and call 8 ſometimes ſeven, ſometimes 

nine, as beſt ſerved his advantage, would preſently have clapp'd upon 

him one of the two Names Men conſtantly are diſguſted with ; and yet 

in Arguings, and learned Conteſts,the ſame fort of proceeding paſſes com- 

monly for Wit and Learning: But yet,to me, it appears a greater diſho- 

neſty, than the miſplacing of Counters, in the caſting up a Debr, and the 

cheat the greater,by how much Truth is of greater concernment and va- 

lue, than Money. 
$. 6. Thirdly, Another abuſe of Language is, an affeted Obſcurity, by Thirdly, Aﬀe- 

either applying old Words, to new and unuſual Significations ; or intro- my Obſcurity 

ducing new and ambiguous Terms, without defining either ; or elſe put- att. 4 

ting them ſo together, as may confound their ordinary meaning. Though 

the Peripatetick Philoſophy has been moſt eminent in this way, yet 

other Sects have not been wholly clear of it. There is ſcarce any of 

them, that are not cumbred with ſome Difficulties, (ſuck is the imper- 

fetion of Humane Knowledge, } which they have been fain to cover 

with Obſcurity of Terms, and to confound the Signification of Words, 

which, like a miſt before Peoples Eyes, might hinder their weak parts 

from being diſcovered. That Body and Extenſion, in common uſe, 

ſtand for two diſtin& 7deas, is plain to any one that will but reflect a 

little : For were their Signification preciſely the ſame, it would be as 

proper, and as intelligible to ſay, the Body of an Extenſion, as the Ex- 

zenſion of a Body ; and yet there are thoſe who find it neceſſary to con- 

found their Signification. To this abuſe, and the miſchiefs of confoun- 

ding the Signification of Words, Logick, and the liberal Sciences, as 

they have been handled in the Schools, have given Reputation ; and 

the admired Art of Diſputing, hath added much to the natural imperfe- 

ction of Languages, whilſt it has been made uſe of and fitted, to per- 

plex the ſignification of Words, more than to diſcover the Knowledge 

and Truth of Things : And he that will look into that fort of learned 

Writings, will find the Words there much more obſcure, uncertain, 

_ undetermined in their Meaning, than they are in ordinary Conver- 

ation, 


& 7. This 
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Logick and &, 7, This is unavoidably to be ſo, where Men's Parts and Learning; are 
Dypure ba eſtimated by their Skill in Diſputing. And if Reputation and Reward 
buted to this. ſhall attend. theſe Conqueſts, which depend moſtly on the fineneſs and 
niceties of Words, 'tis no wonder if the Wit of Man ſo employ'd, ſhould 
perplex, involve, and ſubtilize the ſignification of Sounds, ſo as never to 
want ſomething to fay, in oppoſing or defending any Queſtion ; the 
Victory being adjuſted got to him who had Truth on his fide, but the 
laſt word in the Diſpute. 
Calling it $. 8. This, though a very uſeleſs Skill, and that which I think the di- 
Subrlety. rect oppolite to the ways of Knowledge, hath yet paſſed hitherto under 
the laudable and eſteemed Names of S«47/ety and Acutenelſs, and has had 
the applauſe of the Schools, and encouragement of one part of the lear- 
ned Men of the World ; and no wonder, ſince the Philofophers of old, 
(rhe diſputing and wrangling Philoſophers I mean, ſuch as Lucian witti- 
ly, and with reaſon taxes,) and the Schoolmen ſince, aiming at Glory 
and Eſteem, for their great and univerſal Knowledge, cafier a great deal 
to be pretended to, than really acquired, found this a good Expedient to 
cover theirIgnorance, with a curious and unexplicable Web of perple- 
xed Words, and procure to themſelves the admiration of others, by un- 
intelligible terms, the apter to produce wonder, becauſe they could not 
be underſtood : whilſt it appears in all Hiſtory, that theſe profound Do- 
tors were no wiſer, nor more uſeful, than their Neighbours ; and 
brought but ſmall advantage to humane Life, or the Societies, wherein 
they lived : Unleſs the coining of new Words, where they produced no 
new Things to apply them to, or the perplexing or obſcuring the ſigni- 
fication of old ones,and ſo bringing all Things into queſtion and diſpute, 
were a thing profitable to the Life of Man, or worthy Commendation 
and Reward. 
This Lear &.g, For, notwithſtanding theſe learned Diſputants, theſe all knowing 
6-dr>64 $!* Dodtors, it was to theunſcholaſtick Stateſman, that the Governments of 
ey. the World owed their Peace, Defence, and Liberties; and from the illite- 
rate and contemned Mechanick, (a Name of Diſgrace,) that they recei- 
ved the improvements of uſeful Arts. Nevertheleſs, this artificial Tgno- 
rance, and /earned Gibberiſh, prevailed mightily in theſe laſt Ages, by 
the Intereſt and Artifice of thoſe, who found no eaſier way to that pitch 
of Authority and Dominion they have attained, than by amuſing the 
Men of Buſineſs, and Ignorant, with hard Words, or employing the In- 
genious and Idle in intricate Diſputes, about unintelligible Terms, and 
holding them perpetually entangled in that endleſs Labyrinth. Beſides, 
there is no ſuch way to gain admittance, or give defence to ſtrange and 
abſurd Doftrines, as to guard them round about with Legions of obſcure, 
doubtful, and undefined Words. Which yet make theſe Retreats, more 
like the Dens of Robbers, or Koles of Foxes, than the Fortreſles of fair 
Warriours : which if it be hard to get them out of, it is not for the 
ſtrength that is in them, but the Briars and Thorns, and the Obſcurity 
of the Thickets they are beſet with. For Untruth being unacceptable to 
the Mind of Man, there is no other defence left tor Abſurdity, but Ob- 
ſcurity. | 
But deſtroys \. 4 o. Thus learned Ignorance, and this Art of keeping, even inquifſi- 
the Inſirn- tive Men, from true Knowledge, hath been propagated in the World, 
—e and hath much perplexed, whilſt it pretended to intorm the Underſtan- 
and Commu ding. For we lee, that other well-meaning and wife Men, whoſe Edu- 
wcation. gation and Parts had not acquired that accuteneſs, could intelligibly ex- 
preſs themſelves to one another ; and in its plain uſe, make a benefit of | 
Larguage, 
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Language. But though unlearnea Men well enough underſtogd the 
Words White and Black, G&c. and had conſtant Notions of the /deas fig- 
nified by thoſe Words ; yet there were Philoſophers found, who had lear- 
ning and ſubtlety enough to prove, that Sow was back ; 2.e. to prove, 
' that White was Black; whereby they had the advantage to deſtroy the 
Inſtruments and Means of Diſcourſe, Converſation, Inſtruction, and So- 
ciety ; whilſt with great Art and Subtlety they did no more but perplex 
and confound the Signification of Words, and thereby render Language 
leſs uſetul, than the real DefeAs of it had made it, a Gift, which the il- 
literate had not attained to. 


$. 11. Theſe learned Men did equally inſtru&t Men's Underſtandings, 4 4# as 


to confound | 


and profit their Lives, as he who ſhould alter the fignitication of known je /5und f 
Characters, and, by a ſubtle Device of Learning, far ſurpaſſing the Cas the Letters. 


pacity of the 1lliterate, Dall, and Vulgar, ſhould, in his Writing, ſhew, 
that he could pur A. for B. and D. for E. &c. tothe no ſmall admiration 
and benefit of his Reader ; it being as ſenſleſs to put Black, which is a 
Word agreed on to ſtand. for one ſenſible 7dea, to pur it, I ſay, for ano- 
ther, or the contrary Zdea, 7.e. to call Syow Black, as to put this mark 4. 
which is a CharaCter agreed on to ſtand for one modification of Sound, 
made by a certain motion of the Organs of Speech, for B.which is agreed 
on to ſtand for another modification of Sound, 'made by another certain 
motion of the Organs of Speech. | 


d. 12, Nor hath this miſchief ſtopped in logical Niceties, or curious This Arc has 
perplexed Re- 


10n and 7u- 


empty Speculations; it hath invaded the great Concernments of Humane 
Life and Society ; obſcured and perplexed the material Truths of Law 
and Divinity ; brought Confuſion, Diſorder, and Uncertainty into the 
Afﬀairs of Mankind ; and if not deſtroyed, yet in great meaſure ren- 
dred uſeleſs, thoſe two great Rules, Religion and Juſtice. What have the 
greateſt part of the Comments and Diſputes, upon the Laws of GOD 
and Man ſerved for, but to make the meaning more doubtful, and per- 
plex the ſenſe > What have been the effeA of thoſe multiplied curious 
Diſtinctions, and accute Niceties, but Obſcurity and Uncertainty, lea- 
ving the Words more unintelligible, and the Reader more at a loſs ? 
How elſe comes it to paſs, that Princes, ſpeaking or writing to their 
Servants, in their ordinary Commands, are eaſily underſtood ; ſpeaking 


to their People, in their Laws, are not ſo 2 And, as I remarked before, 


doth it not often happen, that a Man of an ordinary Capacity, very 
well underſtands a Text, or a Law, that he reads, till he conſults an 
Expoſitor, or goes to Council ; who by that time he hath done explain- 
ing them, makes the Words ſignific either nothing at all, or what he 
leaſes. 
s $. 13. Whether any by Intereſts of theſe Profeſſions have occaſioned 
this, 1 will not here examine ; but I leave it to be conſidered, whether 
it would not be well for Mankind, whoſe concernment it is to know 
Things as they are, and to do what they ought ; and not to ſpend 
their Lives in talking about them, or toſſing Words to and fro: Whe- 
ther it would not be well, I fay, that the Uſe of Words were made 
plain, and direct ; and that Language, which was given us for the im- 
provement of Knowledge, .and bond of Society, ſhould not be employ'd 
to darken Truth, and unſettle Peoples Rights; to raiſe Mitts, ang ren- 
der unintelligible both Morality and Religion 2 Or that at leaſt, if 
this will happen, it ſhould not be thought Learning or Knowledge to 
do fo? 


() 0 Y. 14. Fourthly, 


And ought not 


to paſs for 


Learning. 
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Abuſe of Words. 


Fourthly, ta- 


$. 14. Fourthly, Another great abuſe of Words js, the taking them for 


king them for Things. This, though it, in ſome degree, concerns all Names in general ; 


Things. © 


Tnſtattce in 
Matter, 


yet more particularly affes thoſe of Subſtances: And to this Abuſe, 
thoſe Men are moſt ſubje&t, who confine their Thoughts to any one Sy. 
ſtem, and give themſelves up into a firm belief of the PerfeCtion of any 
received Hypotheſis ; whereby they come to be perſuaded, that the Terms 
of that Set, are ſo ſuited ro the Nature of Things, that they perfectly 
correſpond with their real Exiſtence. Who 1s there, that has been bred 
up in the Peripatetick Philoſophy, who does not think the Ten Names, 
under which are ranked the Ten Predicaments, to be exatly conforma- 
ble to the Nature of Things 2 Who is there, of that School, that is nor 
perſuaded, that /ab/tantial forms, vegetative Souls, abhorrence of a Vacu- 
am, intentional Species, &Cc. are ſomething real > Theſe Words Men have 
learned from their very entrance upon Knowledge, and have found their 
Maſters and Syſtems lay great ſtreſs upon them ; and therefore they can- 
not quit the Opinion, that they are conformable to Nature, and are the 
Repreſentations of ſomething that really exiſts. The Platonis7s have 
their Soul of the World, and the Epicareans their endeavour towards Me- 
tz0x 1n their Atoms, when at reſt. There is ſcarce any Set in Philoſo- 
phy has not a diſtin& ſet of Terms, that others underſtand not. But yet 
this Gibberiſh, which in the weakneſs of Humane Underſtanding, ſerves 
ſo well to palliate Men's Ignorance,and cover their Errours, Gomes by ta- 
miliar uſe amongſt thoſe of the ſame Tribe, to ſeem the moſt important 
part of Language, and of all other the Terms the moſt ſignificant : And 
ſhould 4erial and A#therial Vehicles come once, by the prevalency of 
that Dodtrine, to be generally received any where, no doubt thoſe Terms 
would make impreſſions on Men's Minds, ſo as to eſtabliſh them in the 
perſuaſion of the reality of ſuch Things, as much as that peripatetick 
Forms have heretofore done. 

d. 15, How much zames taken for Things, are apt to miſlead the y- 
derſtanding, the attentive Reading of philoſophical Writers would abun- 
dantly diſcover ; and that, perhaps, in Words little ſuſpected of any ſuch 
miſuſe. . I ſhall inſtance in one only, ard thata very familiar one. How 
many intricate Diſputes have there been about Matter, as if there were 
ſome ſuch thing really in Nature, diſtin& from Body, as tis evident, the 
Word Matter ſtands for an dea diſtin from the /dea of Body. For if 
the /deas theſe two Terms ſtood for, were preciſely the ſame, they might 
indifterently in all Places be put one for the other : but we ſee, that tho 
it be proper to ſay, There is oue Matter of af Bodies, one cannot fay, 
There is ove Body of all Matters: We familiarly fay, one Body is bigger 
than another, bur it ſounds harſh [and I think is never uſed) to fay, one 
Matter is bigger than another. Whence comes this then 2 Y7z. from 
hence, that though Matter and Body be not really diſtin& ; but where- 
ever there is one, there is the other : Vet Matter and Body, ſtand for 
two difterent Conceptions, whereof the one is incomplete, and but a part 
of the other. For Body ſtands for a ſolid extended figured Subſtance, 
whereof Matter is but a partial, and more confuſed Conception, it ſeem- 
ing to me to be uſed for the Subſtance and Solidity of Body, without ta- 
king in its Extenſion and Figure: And therefore it 1s that ſpeaking of 
Matter, we ſpeak of it always as one, becauſe in Truth, it expreſly con- 
tains nothing but the /Jea of a ſolid Subſtance, which is every where 
the ſaine, every where uniform : And therefore we no more conceive, or 
ſpeak of different Matters in the World, than we do of different Solidi- 
ties ; though we both conceive, and ſpeak of different Bodies, —_ 
Extenſion 
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Extenſion and Figure are capable of variation. But ſince Solidity cannot 
exiſt without Extenſion, and Figure, the taking Matter to be the name 
of ſomething really exiſting under that Preciſion, has no doubt produced 
thoſe obſcure and unintelligible Diſcourſes and Diſputes, which have fil- 
led the Heads and Books of Philoſophers concerning Materia Prima ; 
which ImperfeCtion or Abuſe, how far it may concern a great many other 
general Terms, I leave to be conſidered. This, I think, I may at leaſt 
ſay, that we ſhould have a great many fewer Diſputes in the World, if 
Words were taken for what they are; the ſigns of our /deas only, and 
not for Things themſelves. For when we argue about Mazzer, or any 
the like Term, we truly argue only about the /dea we expreſs by that 
Sound, whether that preciſe /dea agree to any thing really exiſting in 
Nature,or no. And if Men would tell, what 7deas they make their Words 
ſtand for, there could not be half that Obſcurity or Wrangling, in the 
ſearch.or ſupport of Truth, that there is. 

d. 16. But whatever inconvenience follows from this miſtake of This makes 
Words, this, I am fure, that by conſtant and familiar uſe, they charm ©79* «fig. 
Men into Notions far remote from the Truth of Things. Twould be 
a hard Matter, to perſuade any one, that the Words which his Father or 
School-malter, the Parſon of the Pariſh, or ſuch a Reverend Doctor uſed, 
ſignified nothing that really exiſted in Nature : Which, perhaps, is none 
of tht leaſt Cauſes, that Men are ſo hardly drawn to quit their Miſtakes, 
even in Opinions purely philoſophical, and where they have no other. In- 
tereſt but Truth. For the Words, they have a long time been uſed to, 
remaining firm in their Minds, 'tis no wonder, that the wrong Notions 
annexed to them, ſhould not be removed. 

Q. 17. Fifthly, Another Abuſe of Words, is the ſetting them in the Fifth ſetting 
place of Things, which they do or can by no means (gnifie. We may obſerve, _—_ [i 
that in the general names of Subſtances, whereof the nominal Eſſences fenifoe 1 
are only known to us, when we put them into Propofitions,and affirm or 
deny any thing about them, we do moſt commonly tacitly ſuppoſe, or 
intend, they ſhould ſtand for the real Eſſence of a certain ſort of Subſtan- 
ces. For when a Man fays Gold is malleable, he means, and would inſi- 
nuate ſomething more than this, that what 7 cal Gold is malleable, (tho 
truly it amounts to no more, but would have this underſtood, viz. that 
Gold; i.e. what has the real Eſſence of Gold is malleable, which amounts 
to thus much, that Malleableneſs depends on, and is inſeparable from the 
real Eſſence of Gold. But a Man,not knowing wherein that real Eſſence 
conliſts, the connexion in his Mind of Malleableneſs, is not truly with 
an Eſſence he knows not, but only with the ſound Gold he puts for it. 
Thus when we ſay, that Animal rationale is, and Animal implume bites 
latis unguibus, is not 4 good definition of a Man ; 'tis plain, we ſuppoſe 
the Name Max in this caſe to ſtand for the real Eſſence of a Species, and 
would ſignifie, thata ratzonal Animal better deſcribed that real Eſſence, 
than a zwo-leg d Animal with broad Nails, and without Feathers. For 
Elſe, why might, not P/azo as properly make the Word, «r0ewT@-,or Man, 
ſtand for his complex /dea, made up of the 7deas of a Body, diſtingui- 
ſhed from others, by a certain ſhape and other outward appearances, as 
Ariſtotle, make the complex /dea, to which he gave the Name «vgww@-, 
or Man, of Body, and the Faculty of reaſoning join'd together, unleſs the 
name «vwvguTQ-, or Man, were ſuppoſed to ſtand for ſomething elſe, than 
what it ſignifies, and be put in the place of ſome other thing than the 
1dea a Man profteſlcs he would expreſs by it ? 
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V.g. Putting &.18, *Tis true, the names of Subſtances would be much more uſeful, 
—_ "Sons and Propoſitions made in them much more certain, were the real Eſſen- 
of Subſtances. Ces of Subſtances the /deas in our Minds, which thoſe Words ſignified. 
And ris for want of thoſe real Eſſences, that our Words convey 10 little 
Knowledge or Certainty in our Diſcourſes about them : And therefore 
the Mind, to remove that ImperfeQlion as much as it can, makes them, 
by a ſecret ſuppoſition, to ſtand for a thing, having that real Eſſence, as 
if thereby it made ſome nearer approaches to it. For though the Word 
Man or Gold, ſignifie nothing truly but a complex ea of Properties,uni- 
ted together in one ſort of Subſtances : Yet there is ſcarce any Body in 
the uſe of theſe Words, but often ſuppoſes each of thoſe names to ſtand 
for a thing having the real Eſſence, on which thoſe Properties depend ; 
which is ſo far from diminiſhing the Imperfe&tion of our Words, that by 
a plain Abuſe, it adds to it : when we would make them ſtand for ſome- 
thing, which not being in our complex /dea, the name we uſe, can no 
ways be the ſign of. 
Hence we Q. 19. This ſhews us the Reaſon, Why in mixed Modes any of the 
_ every Teas that make the Compoſition of the complex one, being left out,or 
13.5 7 changed, it isallowed to be another thing, 2. e. to be of another Species, 
ſtances, not to as is plain in Chance-medly, Man-ſlaughter, Murther, Parricide, &c. the 
_ *b* Reaſon whereof is, becauſe the complex 7dea ſignified by that name, is 
— the real, as well as nominal Eſſence ; and there is no ſecret reference of 
that name to any other Eſſence, but that. But in S#4/taxces, it is not ſo. 
For though in that called Gold, one puts into his complex 7dea, what 
another leaves out ; and Yice Feria: yet Men do not uſually think, that 
therefore the Species is changed : Becauſe they ſecretly in their Minds 
referr that name, and ſuppoſe it annexed to a real immutable Eſſence of 
a thing exiſting, on which thoſe Properties depend. He that adds to his 
complex Zdea of Gold, that of Fixedneſs, or Solubility in ag. regza,which 
he put not in it before, is not thought to have changed the Species ; bur 
only to have a more perfe&t 7dea, by adding another, which is always, 
in rerum #atura, joined with thoſe other, of which his former complex 
1dea conſiſted. But this reference of the name, to a thing whereot we 
have not the ea, is ſo far from helping at all, that it only ſerves the 
more to involve us in Difficulties. For by this tacit reference to thereal 
Eſſence of that Species of Bodies, the Word Gold (which by ſtanding for 
a more or leſs perfe& Colletion of fimple /deas, ſerves to deſign that 
ſort of Body well enough in civil Diſcourſe) comes to have no Signi- 
fication at all, being put for ſomewhat whereof we have no /dea at 
all ; and fo can ſignifie nothing at all, when the Body it ſelf is away. 
For however it may be thought all one ; yet, if well conſidered, it 
will be found a quite different thing, to argue about Go/d in name, and 
about a parcel of the Body it felf, v. g. a piece of Leaf-Gold laid be- 
fore us ; though in Diſcourſe, we are fain to ſubſtitute the name for the 
thing. 
The Cauſe of = That which, I think, very much diſpoſes Men to ſubſtitute 
_—_ ,F their names for the real Eſſences of Species, is the ſuppoſition before 
' Nature's wor- Mentioned, that Nature works regularly in the Production of Things, 
king always and ſets the Boundaries to each of thoſe Species, by giving exactly the 
regwary. fame real internal Conſtitution to each individual, which we rank under 
one general name. Whereas any one who obſerves their different 
Qualities, can hardly doubt, that many of the Individuals, called by 
the fame name, are in their internal Conſtitution, as different one 


from another, as ſeveral of thoſe which are ranked under different 
ſpecifick 
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ſpecifick Names. This ſuppofetion, however that the ſame preciſe in- 
ternal Conſtitution goes always with the ſame ſpecifick name, makes 
Men forward to take thoſe : vames for the Repreſentatives of thoſe 
real Eſſences, though indeed they ſignifie nothing but the complex 
Tdeas they have in their Minds, when they ufe them. So that, if I may 
ſo fay, Hgnifying one thing, and being ſuppoſed for, or put in the 
place of another, they cannot but, in ſuch a kind of uſe, cauſe a great 
deal of Uncertainty in Men's Diſcourſes; eſpecially in thoſe, who have 
throughly imbibed the Dodtrine of ſab/tantial Forms, whereby they 
firmly imagine the ſeveral Species of Things to be determined and di- 
ſtinguiſhed. 

Q. 21. Eut however prepoſterous and abſurd it be, to make our +;;, Abuſe 

names ſtand for /4eas we have not, or (which is all one} Eſſences contains rwo 
that we know not, it being in effec, to make our Words the ſigns of {** uppoſt- 
nothing ; yer tis evident to any one, whoever fo little refleds on the = | 
uſe Men make of their Words, that there is nothing more tami/iar. 
When a Man asks, whether this or that thing he ſees, let it be a Drill, 
or 2 monſtrous Fztwus, be a Man, or no; 'tis evident, the Queſtion is 
not, Whether that particular thing agree to his complex 7dea, ex- 
preſied by the name Mar : But whether it has in it the real Eſſence of a 
Species of Things, which he ſuppoſes his name Man to ſtand for. In 
which way of uſing the names of Subſtances, there are theſe falſe ſuppo- 
ſitions contained. 

Firff, That there are certain preciſe Eſſences, according to which 
Nature makes all particular Things, and by which they are diſtin- 
guiſhed into Species. That every thing has a real Conſtitution, 
whereby it is what it is, and on which its ſenſible Qualities depend, 
is paſt doubt : But I think it has been proved, that this makes not the 
diſtin&tion of Species, as we rank them ; nor the boundaries of their 
names. 

Secondly, "This tacitly alſo inſinuates, as if we had 7Jeas of theſe pro- 
poſed Eſſences. For to what purpoſe elle is it, to enquire whether this 
or that thing have the real Eſſence of the Species May, if we did not ſup- 
poſe that there were ſuch a ſpecifick Eſſence known 2 Which yet is utter- 
ly falſe : And therefore ſuch Application of names, as would make them 
ſtand for /Jeas we have not, muſt needs cauſe great diforder in Diſcour- 
ſes and Reaſonings about them,and be a great inconvenience in our Com- 
munication by Words. 

$. 22. Sixthly, There remains yet another more general, though, $;x-h,a $up- 
perhaps, leſs obſerved 4buſe of Words; and that is, that Men ha- =_ that 
ving by a long and familiar uſe annexed to them certain /deas, they ,,,;, ei 
are apt fo imagine ſo near and neceſſary a connexion between the evident figni- 
zames and the fignification they uſe them in, that they forwardly #cat0n. 
ſuppoſe one cannot but underſtand what their meaning is : and there- 
fore one ought to acquieſce in the Words delivered, as if it were paſt 
doubt, that in the uſe of thoſe common received ſounds, the Spea- 
ker and Hearer had neceſlarily the fame preciſe /4%as. Whence pre- 
ſuming, that when they have in Diſcourſe uſed any Term, they have 
thereby, as it were, ſet before others the very thing they ralk of. 

And fo likewite taking the Words of others, as naturally ſtanding for 
juſt what they themſelves have been accuſtomed to apply them to, 
they never trouble themſelves to explain their own, or underſtand 
clearly others meaning. From whence commonly proceeds Noiſe, and 


Wrangling, without linprovement or Information ; whilſt Men take 
Words 
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Words to be the conſtant regular marks of agreed Notions, which in 
truth are no more but the voluntary and unſteady ſigns of their own 
Tdeas. And yet Men think it ſtrange, if in Diſcourſe, or (where it 
is often abſolutely neceſſary) in Diſpute, one ſometimes asks the 
meaning of their Terms : Though the Arguings, one may every day 
obſerve in Converſation, make it evident, that there are few names of 
complex 1deas, which any two Men ule for the fame juſt preciſe Col- 
letion. *Tis hard to name a Word, which will not be a clear in- 
ſtance of this. Life is a Term, none more familiar. Any onealmoſt 
would take it for an Afﬀront, to be asked what he meant by it. And 
yet if it comes in Queſtion, whether a Plant, that lies ready formed 
in the Seed, have Life ; whether the Embrio in an Egg before Incu- 
bation, or a Man in a Swound without Senſe or Motion, be alive or 
no, it is eaſie to perceive, that a clear diſtin@ ſettled ea does not 
always accompany the Uſe of ſo known a Word, as that of Zife is. 
Some groſs and confuſed Conceptions Men indeed ordinarily have, to 
which they apply the common 'Words of their Language, and that 
ſerves them well enough in their ordinary Difcourſes and Afﬀairs : 
but this| is not ſufficient for philoſophical Enquiries. Knowledge and 
Reaſoning require preciſe determinate /4eas. And though Men will not 
be ſo importunately dull, as not to underſtand what others ſay, with- 
out demanding an explication of their Terms ; nor ſo troubleſomely 
critical, as to correct others in the uſe of the Words they receive from 
them ; yet where Truth and Knowledge are concerned in the Caſe, I 
know not what Fault it can be to defire the explication of Words, 
whoſe Senſe ſeems dubious : Or why a Man ſhould be aſhamed to own 
his Ignorance, in what Senſe another Man uſes his Words, fince he has 
no other way of certainly knowing it, but by being informed. This 
Abuſe of taking Words upon Truſt, has no where ſpread ſo far, nor 
with fo ull Effects, as amongſt Men of Letters. The multiplication 
and obſtinacy of Diſputes, which has ſo laid waſte the intelletual 
World, is owing to nothing more, than to this ill uſe of Words. For 
though it be generally believed, that there is great diverſity of Opi- 
nions in the Volumes and Variety of Controverſies, the World is diſtra- 
Qed with; yet the molt I can find, that the contending learned Men 
of different Parties do, in their Arguings one with another, is, that 
they ſpeak different Languages. For 1 am apt to imagine, that when 
any of them quitting Terms, think upon Things, and know what they 
think, they think all the fame: Though perhaps, what they would have, 


be different. 


The Ends of Y.23. To conclude this Conſideration of the ImperfeRion, and Abuſe 


L anguage, 
Firſt, Fo con- 


vey our Ideas. 


of Language ; the ends of Zangaage in our Diſcourſe with others, being 
chiefly theſe three : Fir/t, To make known one Man's Thoughts or /deas 
to another. Secondly, To do it with as much eaſe and guzckneſs, as is 
poſſible; and 7hirdly, Thereby to convey the Knowledge of Things. 
Language is either abuſed, or deficient, when it fails in any of theſe 
Three. 

Firſt, Words fail in the firſt of theſe Ends, and lay not open one 
Man's /deas to anothers view. Fir/f, When Men have names in their 
Mouths without any clear and diſtin 7deas in their Minds, whereof 
they are the ſigns ; or Secondly, When they apply the common received 
names of any Language to /deas, to which the common uſe of that Lan- 


guage does not apply them ; or 7hirdly, When they apply them very 
| unſteadily, 


idea on m— "ts : <2 
- 
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unſteadily, making them ſtand now for one, and by and by for another 


den. | 
$. 2.4. Secondly, Men fail of conveying their Thoughts, with all the $-con45, to & 


quickneſs and eaſe that may be, when they have complex Zdeas, without 7,77" #6 
having diſtin& names for them. This is ſometimes the Fault of the Lan- * 
guage it ſelf, which has not in it a Sound yet apply'd to ſuch a Significa- 
tion : And ſometimes the Fault of the Man, who has not yet learn'd 
the name for that /dea he would ſhew another. 
 $.25. Thirdly, There is no Knowledge of Things conveyed by Men's 7-74. 
Words, when their /deas agree not to the Reality of Things. Though —_ 8 
it be a Defe&, that has its Original in our /deas, which are not ſo confor- Knowledge of 
mable to the Nature of 'Things, as Attention, Study, and Application 7”** 
might make them : Yet it fails not to extend it ſelf to our Words too, 
when we uſe them as Signs of real Beings, which yet never had any Rea- 
lity or Exiſtence. | 
d. 26. Fir, He that hath Words of any Language, without di- _— workf 
. . . . . . ordas Fai in 
ſtint 7deas in his Mind, to which he applies them, does, fo far as he ay :4«/. 
uſes them in Diſcourſe, only make a noiſe without any Senſe or Signi- 
fication ; and how learned foever he may ſeem by the uſe of hard 
Words, or learned Terms, is net much more advanced thereby in 
Knowledge, than he would be in Learning, who had nothing in his 
Study, but the bare Titles of Books, without poſſeſſing the Contents 
of them. For all ſuch Words, however put into Diſcourſe, according 
to the right Conſtruction of Grammatical Rules, or the Harmony of 
a_ —_ Periods, do yet amount to nothing but bare Sounds, and no- 
thing elle. 
9. 27. Secondly, He that has complex 7deas, without particular 
names for them, would be in no better a Caſe than a Bookſeller, 
who had in 'his Ware-houſe Volumes that lay there unbound , and 
without Titles ; which he could therefore make known to others, onlv 
by ſhewing the looſe ſheets, and communicate them only by Tale. 
This Man is hindred in his Diſcourſe, for want of Words to commu- 
nicate his complex eas, which he is therefore forced to make known 
by an enumeration of the ſimple ones that compoſe them ; and fo is fain 
often to uſe twenty Words, to expreſs what another Man ſignifies in 
ONe. 
$. 28. Thirdly, He that puts not conſtantly the ſame Sign for the fame 
1dea, but uſes the fame Words ſometimes in one, and ſometimes in ano- 
ther Signification, ought to paſs in the Schools and Converfation, for as 
fair a Man, as he does in the Market and Exchange, who ſells ſeveral 
Things under the ſame name. | 
d. 29. Fourthly, He that applies the Words of any Language to /deas, 
diflerent from thoſe, to which the common uſe of that Country ap- 
plies them, however his own Underſtanding may be filled with Truth 
and Light, will not by ſuch Words be able to convey much of it to 
others, without defining his Terms. For however, the Sounds are fuch 
as are familiarly known, and eafily enter the Ears of thoſe who are ac- 
cuſtomed to them ; yet ſtanding for other /deas than thoſe they uſu- 
ally are annexed to, and are wont to excite in the Mind of the Hearers, 
they cannot make known his Thoughts who uſes them. 
\. 30. Fifthly, He that hath /deas of Subſtances, which never exiſted, 
nor have any correſpondence with the real Nature of Things, to whictk 
he gives ſetled and defined Names, may fill his Diſcourſe, and, perhaps, 


another Man's Head, with the fantaſtical Imaginations of his own Brain, 
hut 


© 


. 
—_ I 
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CO —— 


How Men's 
Words fail 


but will be very far from advancing thereby one jet in real and true 
Knowledge. 
d. 3:. He that hath Names without 7deas, wants Meaning in his 


al rhiſe. !2 Words, and ſpeaks only empty Sounds. He that hath complex eas 


How in Sub- 
ſtances. 


How in Modes 
«nd Relations, 


without Names for them, wants Liberty and Diſpatch in his Expreſſions, 
and is neceſſitated to uſe Periphraſes. He that uſes his Words looſly and 
unſteadily, will either be not minded, or not underſtood. He that ap- 
plies his Names to 7deas, different from their common uſe, wants Propri- 
ety in his Language, and ſpeaks Gibberiſh : And he that hath 7Jeas of 
Subſtances, diſagreeing with the reak Exiſtence of Things, ſo far wants 
the Materials of true Knowledge in his Underſtanding, and hath, inſtead 
thereof, Chimeras. 

Q. 32. In our Notions, concerning Subſtances, we are liable to all the 


former Inconveniencies: v.g. 1. He that uſes the word Zarantula, with- 


out having any Imagination or /dea of what it ſtands for, pronounces a 
good Word ; but ſo long means nothing at all by it. 2. He thar, in a 
new-diſcovered Country, ſhall ſee ſeveral ſorts of Animals and Vege- 
tables, unknown to him before, may have as true /deas of them, as ofa 
Horſe, or a Stag; but can ſpeak of them only by a deſcription till he ſhall 
either take the Name the Natives call them by,or give them one himſelf. 
3- He that uſes the word Body ſometimes tor. pure Extenſion, and ſome- 
times for Extenſion and Solidity together, will talk very fallaciouſly. 
4. He that gives the name ZZor/e, to that /dea which common uſage calls 
Mule, talks improperly,and will not be underſtood. 5.He that thinks the 
name Centaur ſtands for ſome real Being, impoſes on himſelf, and mi- 

ſtakes Words for Things. 
$. 33. In Modes and Relations generally, we are liable only to the 
four firſt of theſe Inconveniencies, (viz.) r. I may have in my Memo- 
ry the Names of Modes, as Gratitude, or Charity, and yet not have 
any preciſe /deas annexed in my Thoughts to thoſe Names. 2. I 
may have eas, and not know the Names that belong to them ; ». g. 
I may have the /dea of a Man's drinking till his Colour and Humour be 
altered, till his Tongue trips, and his Eyes look red, and his Feet fail 
him ; and yet not know, that it is to be called Drunktenneſs. 3.1 may 
have the /deas of Vertues, or Vices, and Names alſo, but apply them 
amiſs : v.g. When I apply the name Fragalzty, to that /dea which 
others call and ſignifie by this found, Covetouſne/s. 4. I may uſe any 
of thoſe names with inconſtancy. $5. But in Modes and Relations, I 
cannot have Zdeas diſagreeing to the Exiſtence of Things :* for Modes 
being complex /deas, made by the Mind at pleaſure ; and Relation 
being but my way of conſidering, or comparing two Things toge- 
ther, and fo alſo an /Jea of my own making, theſe /deas can ſcarce 
be found to diſagree with any Thing exiſting ; fince they are not in the 
Mind, as the Copies of Things regularly made by Nature, nor as Pro- 
perties inſeparably flowing from the internal Conſtitution or Eſſence 
of any Subſtance ; but, as it were, Patterns lodg'd in my Memory, 
with Names annexed to them, to denominare Actions and Relations 
by, as they come to exiſt. But the miſtake is commonly in my giving 
a wrong name to my Conceptions ; and ſo uſing Words in a different 
ſenſe trom other People, I am not underſtood, but am thought to have 
wrong Zdeas of them, when I give wrong Names to them. Onaly if1 
put in my 7deas of mixed Modes or Relations, any inconſiſtent /deas to- 
gether, I fill my Head alſo with Chimeras ; ſince fuch /deas, if well «4 
amined, 
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amined, cannot fo much as exiſt in the Mind, much leſs any real Being, 
be ever denominated from them. br 
d. 34. Since Wit and Fancy finds -eafter entertainment in the World, Sevench, ri- 
than dry Truth and real Knowledge, fgurative Speeches, and alluſion in guative | 
Language, will hardly be admitted, as az imperfeQion or abuſe of it. 1 ys neg ng 
conteſs, in Diſcourſes, where we ſeek rather Pleaſure and Delight, than mod od 
Information and Improvement, ſuch Ornaments as are borrowed from _ 
them, can ſcarce paſs for Faults. But yet, if we would ſpeak of Things 
as they are, we muſt allow, that all the Art of Rhetorick, beſides Order 
and Clearneſs, all the artificial and figurative application of Words Elo- 
quence hath invented, are for nothing elſe, but to inſinuate wrong 7deas, 
move the Paſſions, and thereby miſlead the Judgment ; and fo indeed 
are perfect cheat: And therefore however laudable or allowable Oratory 
may render them in Harangues and popular Addreſſes; they are cer- 
tainly, in all Diſcourſes that pretend to inform and inſtruct, wholly to 
be avoided ; and where Truth and Knowledge are concerned,cannot bur 
be thought a great fault, either of the Language or Perſon that makes 
uſeof them. What, and how various they are, I ſhall not trouble my 
ſelf to take notice ; the Books of Rhetorick which abound in the World, 
will inſtru thoſe, who want to be informed : Only I cannot but ob- 
ſerve, how little the preſervation and improvement of Truth and Know: 
ledge, is the Care and Concern of Mankind ; ſince the Arts of Fallacy 
are endow'd and preferred ; and 'tis plain how much Men love to de- 
ceive, and be deceived, ſince Rhetorick, that powerful inſtrument of 
Error and Deceit, has its eſtabliſhed Profeſſors, is publickly taught, and 
has aiways been had in great Reputation. And, I doubt not, but it 
will be thought great boldneſs, if not brutality in me, to have ſaid thus 
much againſt it. Zloquexce, like the fair Sex, has too prevailing Beau- 
ties in it, to ſuffer it ſelf ever to be ſpoken againſt : And 'tis ini vain to 
find fault with thoſe Arts of Deceiving, wherein Men find pleaſure to be. 


Deceived. 


CHAP. Xl. 


Of the Remedies of the foregoing Imperfe&tions and Abuſes. 


Q. 1. HE natural and improved ImperfeQions of Language,we have Theyare worch | 
ſeen above at hrge ; and Speech being the great Bond that /**%»g- 

holds Society together, and the common Conduit,whereby the [Improve- 

ments of Knowledge are conveyed from one Man, and one Generation 

to another, it would well deſerve our moſt ſerious Thoughts,to conſider 

what Remedies are to be found for theſe [nconveniences above-men=- 

tioned. 

$. 2. Tamnot fo vain to think, that any one can pretend to attempt 47+ wee eaſe. 

the perſect Reforming the Languages of the World,no not ſo much as that 

of his own Country, without rendring himſelf ridiculous. To require that 

Men ſhould uſe their Words, all in the ſame fenſe, and for clear, di- 


flin&t,and uniform 7deas, would be-to think, that all Men ſhould have the 
P þ ſame 
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| | ſame Notions, and ſhould talk of nothing but what they have clear and 
t | diſtin 7deas of ; which is not to be expeted by any one, who hath 
not vanity enough to imagine he can prevail with Men,to be very know- 
ing, or very filent. And he muſt be little skill'd in the World, who 
thinks that a voluble Tongue, ſhall accompany only a good Underſtan- 
ding ; or that Men's talking much or little, ſhall hold proportion only to 
their Knowledge. 

| | But yer neceſ”» &, 3, But though the Market and Exchange muſt be left to their own 

| | by Pri: ways of Talking, and Goſlippings not be robb'd of their ancient Privi- 

| lege ; though the Schools, and Men of Argument would perhaps take 

F it amiſs to have any thing offered, to abate the length,or leſſen the num- 

(© ber of their Diſputes; yet, methinks thoſe, who pretend ſeriouſly to ſearch 

_y after, or maintain 7rath, ſhould think themſelves obliged to ſtudy, how 

they might deliver themſelves without Obſcurity, Doubtfulneſs, or Equi- | 

Z vocation, to which Men's. Words are naturally liable, if care be not 

| taken. 

I Mijuſe f &$.4. For he that ſhall well conſider the Frrours and Obſcurity, the 

cauſe of greax Miſtakes and Confuſion, that is ſpread in the World by an il uſe of Words, 

Errors. will find ſome reaſon to doubt, whether Language, as it has been em- 
ploy 'd,has contributed more to the improvement or hindrance of Know- 
ledge amongſt Mankind. How many are there; that when they would 
think on Things, fix their Thoughts only on Words, efpecially when 
they would apply their Minds to moral Matters? And who then can won- 
der, if the reſult of ſuch Contemplations and Reaſonings, about little 
more than Sounds, whilſt the /deas they annexed to them, are very 
confuſed, or very unſteady, or perhaps none at all ; who can wonder, 
I fay, that ſuch Thoughts and Reaſonings, end in nothing but Obſcurity 
and Miſtake, without any clear Judgment or Knowledge ? 

Obſtinacy, d. 5. This Inconvenience, in an ill uſe of Words, Men ſuffer in their 
own private Meditations : but much more manifeſt are the Diſorders 
which follow from it, in Converſation, Diſcourſe, and Arguings with 
others. For Language being the great Conduit, whereby Men convey 
their Diſcoveries, Reaſonings, and Knowledge, from one to another, he 
that makes an ill uſe of it, though he does not corrupt the Fountains of 
Knowledge, which are in Things themſelves ; yet he does, as much as 
in him lies, break or {top the Pipes, whereby it is diſtributed to the pub- 
lick uſe and advantage of Mankind. He that uſes Words, without any 
clear and ſteady meaning, What does he but lead himſelf and others in- 
to Errours ? And he that deſignedly does it, ought to be looked on as 
an Enemy to Truth and Knowledge. And yet, who can wonder, that 
all the Sciences and Parts of Knowledge, have been fo over-charged 
with obſcure and equivocal Terms, and inſignificant and doubtful Ex- 
preſſions, capable to make the moſt attentive or quick-ſighted, very lit- 
tle, or not at all the more knowing or Orthodox ; ſince Subtilty, in 
thoſe who make profeſſion to teach or defend Truth, hath paſſed ſo much 
for a Vertue : A Vertue, indeed, which conſiſting, for the moſt part, 
in nothing but the fallacious and illuſory uſe of obſcure or deceirful Terms, 
is only fit to make Men more conceited in their Ignorance, and o4/tizyarein 
their Errours. | 

And Wrang-" Y- 6. Let us look into the Books of Controverſie of any kind, 

ling. -. there we ſhall ſee, that the effe&t of obſcure, unſteady, or equivocal 
Terms, is nothing but noiſe and wrangling about Sounds, without con- 
vincing or bettering a Man's Underſtanding. For if the /dea be not 

agreed 


S, 
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agreed On, betwixt the Speaker and Hearer, for which the Words 
{tand, the Argument 1s not about Things, but Names. As often as 
ſuch a Word, whole Signification 1s not aſcertained betwixt them, 
comes in uſe, their Underftandings have no other Object wherein they 
agree, but barely the Sound,the Things, that they think on at that time 
as expreſſed by that Word, being quite different. 

$. 7. Whether a Bat be a Bird, or no, 1s not a queſtion, whether a 1favce 2: 
Bat be another Thing than indeed it 1s, or have other Qualities than © #4. 
indced it has, for that would be extremely ablurd to doubt of : But 
the queſtion 1s, I. Either between thoſe that acknowledged themſelves 
to have but imperfe&t 7deas of one or both of thoſe forts of Thins, 
tor which theſe Names are ſuppoſed to ſtand ; and then it is a real en- 
quiry, concerning the Nature of a Bird, or a Bat, to make their yet 
umnperiet eas of it more complete, by examining, whether all the 
ſimple /deas, to which combined together, they both give the name 
Bird, be all to be ſound in a Bat : But this is a Queſtion only of En- 
quirers, (not Diſputers,) who neither affirm, nor deny, but examine: 

Or, 2. It is a Queſtion between Diſputants ; whereof the one aftirins, 
and the other denies, that a Bat is a Sird: And then the Queſtion 
is barely about. the Signification of one, or both theſe *Words ; in 
that they not having both the ſame complex 7deas, to which they 
give theſe two Names, one holds, and Yother denies, that theſe two 
names may be affirmed one of another. Were they agreed in the 
Signification of theſe two Names, it were 1mpollible they ſhould dif 

ute about them : For they would preſently and clearly fee, (were 
that adjuſted between them,) whether all the ſimple 7deas, of the more 
general name Bird, were found in the complex /dea of a Baz, or no ; 
and fo there could be no doubt, whether a Baz were a Bird, or no. 
And here I deſire it may be conſidered, and carefully examined, 
whether the greateſt part of the Diſputes in the World, are not mecr- 
ly Verbal, and about the Signification of Words ; and that if the 
terms they are made in, were defined, and reduced in their Signifi- 
cation (as they muſt be, where they ſignitie any thing) to rhe ſimple 
Tdeas they ſtand for, thoſe Diſputes would not end of themſelves, and 
immediately vaniſh. I leave it then to be conſidered, what the lear- 
ning of Diſputation is, and how well they are imployed for the ad- 
vantage of themſelves, or others, whoſe buſineſs is only the vain often- 
tation of Sounds ; z. e. thoſe who ſpend their Lives in Diſputes and 
Controverſies. When I ſhall ſee any of thoſe Combatants, ſtrip all his 
Terms of Ambiguity and Obſcurity, (which every one may do, in 
the Words he uſes himſelf, as far as he has clear and diſtint Notions 
to which he applies them, ) I ithall think him a Champion for Know- 
ledge, Truth, and Peace, and not the Slave of Vain-glory, Ambition, or 
a Party. 

d. 8. To remedy the Defeits of Speech before-mentioned, to ſome rp, rowe.ly 
degree, and to prevent the Inconveniencies that follow from them, I #2, ve | 
imagine, the obſervation of theſe following Rules may be of uſe, till 79,0 
ſome body bettcr able ſhall judge it worth his while, to think more - 
maturely on this matter, and oblige: the World with his Thoughts 
on it. | 

. Firs, A Man ſhould rake care to aſe uo Word without a fignification, 
no Name without an /dea {or which he makes it ſtand, This Rule will 
not ſcem altogether needlets, to any one who ſhall take the pains to 
recollect how often he has met with ſuch Words ; as 7:#int, Syn 

of 2 pathy, 
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Secondly, to 
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pathy, and Antipathy, &c. in the Diſcourſe of others, fo made uſe of, 
as he might eaſily conclude, that thoſe that uſed them, had no 7/eas in 
their Minds to which they applicd them ; but ſpoke them only as 
Sounds, which uſually ſerved inſtead of Reaſons, on the like occaſions. 
Not but that theſe Words, and the like, have very proper Sjcnifications in 
which they may be uſed ; but there being no natural connexions between 
any Words, and any Ideas, theſe, and any other, may be learn'd by rote, 
and pronounced or writ by Men, who have no 7deas in their Minds, to 
which they have annexed them, and for which they make them ſtand ; 
which is neceſſary they ſhould, it Men would ſpeak intelligibly even to 
themſelves alone. 

$ 9. Secondly, "Tis not enough a Man #/es his Words, as figns of 


have diſtint ſome 7deas ; thoſe Ideas he annexes them to, muſt be clear and ds. 


Ideas annexed 


to them in 


Modes, 


And diſtin 
and confor- 
mable in Sub- 
ſtances. 


ſtinft : which in complex 7deas, is the knowing the particular ones 


that make that compoſition, of which, it any one be again complex, 
tis the knowing alſo the preciſe Colleftion, that is united in each, and 
fo till we come to ſimple ones. This is very neceſſary in Names of 
Modes, and eſpecially moral Words ; which having no ſctled Obje&s in 
Nature, from whence their /deas are taken, as from their Originals, 
are apt to be very confuſed. Ju/tice is a Word in every Man's mouth, 
but moſt commonly with a very undetermined looſe ſignification : 
which will always be fo, unleſs a Man has in his Mind a diſtin com- 
prehenſion of the component parts, that complex za confiſts of ; and 
if it be decompounded, muſt be able to refolve it ſtill on, till he at 
laſt comes to the ſimple 7deas, that make it up : And unleſs this be 
done, a Man makes an ill uſe of the Word, let it be 7«/tice, for exam- 
ple, or any other. I do not ſay, a Man needs ſtand to recolleQ, and 
make this Analyſis at large, every time the word Juſtice comes in his 
way : But this, at leaſt, is neceſſary, that he have fo examined the ſig- 
nification of that Name, and ſetled the Zea of all its Parts in his Mind, 
that he can do it when he pleaſes. If one, who makes his complex 
1dea of Juſtice, to be ſuch a treatment of the Perſon or Goods of 2no- 
ther, as is according to Law, hath not a clear and diſtin /4ea what Law 
is, which makes a part of his complex 7zea of Juſtice, "tis plain, his 7dea 
of Juſtice it ſelf, will be confuſed and imperfect. This exattneis will, 
perhaps, be judged very troubleſome ; and therefore moſt Men will 
think, they may be excuſed from ſetling the complex 74eas of mixed 
Modes fo preciſely in their Minds. But yet I mult fay, till this be done, 
it muſt not be wondred, they have a great deal of Obfcurity and Contu- 
ſton in their own Minds, and a great deal of wrangjiing in their Zifcourſes 
with others. 


$. x0. In Sub/tances, ſomething more 1s required, than the diſtin /#ens 


their Names ſtand for,they muſt alſo be conformable to Things, as they exiſt : 
But of this, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large by and by. This 
ExaQneſs is abſolutely neceſſary in Enquiries after philoſophical Know- 
ledge, and in Controverſies about Truth. And though it would be well 
too, if it extended it ſelf to common Converſation, and the ordinary Af- 
fairs of Life ; yetI think, that is ſcarce to be expected. Vulgar Notions 
ſuit vulgar Diſcourſes ; and both, though confuſed enough, yet ſerve pret- 
ty well the Market, and the Wake. Merchants and Lovers, Cooks and 
Taylors, have Words wherew ithal to diſpatch their ordinary Aﬀeairs; and 
ſo, [ think, might Philoſophers and Diſputants too, 1t they had a mind to 
underſtand, and to be clearly underſtood. 


d. 11. Thirdly. 
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$. rr. Thirdly. Tis not enough that Men have Zdeas, clear and di 


Ninct Zdeas, for which they make theſe figns ſtand : But thev ww alſo 
take care to apply their Words, as near as may be, zo ſuch Ideas 25 
common uſe has annexed them to. For Words, efpccially of Languages 
alrcady framed, being no Man's private poſſeſſion, bur the common 
meaſure of Commerce and Communication, *tis - not for any one, at 
pleaſure, to change the Stamp they are current in; nor alter the /deas 
they are affixed to; or at leaſt, when there is a neceſlity to do fo, he 
is bound to give notice of it. Men's intentions in ſpeaking are, or at 
leaſt ſhould be, to be underſtood, which cannot be without frequent 
Explanations, Demands, and other the like incommpdious Interru- 
tions, where Men do not follow common Uſe. Propriety of Speech, 
is that which gives our Thoughts entrance into other Men's Minds, 
with the greateſt cafe. and advantage ; and therefore deſerves ſome 
part of our Care and Study, eſpecially in the names of moral Words, 
whoſe proper uſe 1s to be learnd from thoſe, who in their Writings 
and Diſcourſes, appear to have had the cleareſt Notions, and apply'd 
to them their Terms with the beſt Choice and Clearneſs. This way 
of uſing a Man's Words, according to the Propriety of the Lan- 
guage, though it have not always the good Fortune to be underſtood : 
Yet moſt commonly leaves the blame of it on him, who is fo unskilful in 
the Language he ſpeaks, as not to underſtand it, when made ute of, as 
it ought to be. | 

I. 12. Fourthly, But becauſe common uſe has not ſo viſibly annexed rorrebly, To 
any ſignification to Words, as to make Men know always certainly #2 ow» 

. . their meanins 
what - they preciſely ſtand for : And becauſe Men in the Improve- - 
ment of rheir Knowledge, come to have 7deas difterent from the 
vulgar, and ordinary received ones, for which they muſt either make 
new Words, (which Men ſeldom venture to do, for fear of being 
thought guilty of Aﬀecation, or Novelty, ) or elſe mt uſe old ones, 
in a new Signification. Thercfore after the Obſervation of the forego- 
ing Rules, it is ſometimes neceſſary, for the aſcertaining the ſignifica- 
tion of Words, to declare their Meaning ; where cither common Utſe 
has left it uncertain and looſe ; (as it has in moſt names of very com- 
plex /deas ; ) or where a Man uſes them in a Senſe any way peculiar to 
himſelf ; or where the Term, being very material in the Diſcourſe, and 
that upon which it chiefly turns, is liable to any Doubttulnets, or Mi- 
ſtake. 

Q. x3. As the /deas, Men's Words ſtand for, are of different forts : fo {© 294 

; , three wass. 

the way of making known the 7deas, they ſtand for, when there is Oc- 7 
caſion, is allo different. For though defining be thought the proper way, 
#6 make known the proper Signification of Words; yet there be ſome 
Words, that will not be defined,as there be others, whoſe preciſe Meaning 
cannot be made known, but by Definition : and, perhaps, a third, which 
partake ſomewhat of both the other, as we ihall ſee in the names of ſim- 
ple Ideas, Modes, and Subſtances. 

d. 14. Fir/t, When a Man makes uſe of the vame of any ſimple Idea, Firſt, In fim- 
which he perceives is not underſtood, or is in danger to be miſtaken, he Ang tf by 
is obliged by the Laws of Ingenuity, and the end of Speech, to declare ';erms or ſ(cew- 
its Meaning, and make known what lea he makes it ſtand for. This, #z: 
as has been ſhewn, cannot be done by Definition ; and theretore, when 
a ſynonymous Word fails to do it, there is but one of thete ways lett. 

Firſt, Sometimes the naming the Subjeft, wherein that [imple Idea 7s 
to be found, will make its name bc underſtood by thoſe, who are aC- 
quainted 
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quainted with that Subject, and know it by that name. So to make a 
Country-man underſtand what Feai/emorte Colour ſignifies, it may ſuf 
fice to tell him, *tis the Colour of wither'd Leaves falling in Autumn, Se- 
condly, But the only ſure way of making known the ſignification of the 
' name of any ſimple dea, is by preſenting to bis Senſes that Subjett, which 
may produce it in his Mind, and make him aQtually have the 7dea, that 
Word ſtands for. 
Second,y, in Y. x5.Secondly, Mixed Modes, eſpecially thoſe belonging to Morality, 
CELRS being moſt of them ſuch Combinations of /deas, as the Mind puts toge- 
ther of its own choice ; and whereof there ar: not always ſtanding Pat- 
terns to be found exiſting, the ſignification ot their names cannot be 
made known, as thoſe of fimple eas. by any ſhewing ; but in recom- 
pence thereof, may be pertetly and exactly defined. For they being 
Combinations of ſeveral 7deas, that the Mind of Man has arbitrarily 
put together, without reference to any Archetypes, Men may, if they 
pleaſe, exaAtly know the deas, that go to each- Compoſition, and ſo 
both uſe thcie Words in a certain and undoubted Signification, and per- 
fecty declare, when there is Occaſion, what they ſtand for. This, if 
well conſidered, would lay great blame on thoſe, who make not their 
Diſcourſes about moral Things very clear and diſtint. For ſince the 
preciſe ſignification of the names of mixed Modes, or which is all one, 
the real Eſſence of each Species, is to be known, they being not of Na- 
ture's, but Man's making, it is a great Negligence and Perverſeneſs, to 
diſcourſe of moral Things with Uncertainty and Obſcurity, which is 
much more pardonable in treating of natural Subſtances, where doubt- 
ful Terms are hardly to be avoided, for a quite contrary Reaſon, as we 
ſhall ſee by and by. 
Morality ca- &. 16. Upon this ground it is, that I am bold to think, that 72/oralzy 
256" d 4 ..P** is capable of Demonſtration, as well as Mathematicks : Since the preciſe 
* rea! Eſſence of the Things moral Words ſtand for, may be pertealy 
known ; and ſo the Congruity, or Incengruity of the Things themſelves, 
be certainly diſcovered, in which conſiſts pertect Knowledge. Nor let 
any one object, that the names of Subſtances are often to be made uſe 
of in Morality, as well as thoſe of Modes, from which will ariſe Ob- 
ſcurity. For as to Subſtances, when concerned in moral Diſcourſes, 
their divers Natures are not ſo much enquir'd into, as ſuppoſed ; ». g. 
when we fay that Man 7s ſubject to Law: We mean nothing by Man, 
but a corporeal rational Creature : What the real Eſſence, or other Qua- 
lities of that Creature are in this Caſe, is no way conſidered : And there- 
fore, whether a Child or Changeling be a Max in a phyſical Senſe, may 
amongſt the Naturaliſts be as diſputable as it will, it concerns not at all 
the moral Man, as I may call him, which is this immoveable unchange- 
able /dea, a corporeal rational Being. For were there a Monkey, or 
any other Creature to be found, that had the uſe of Reaſon, to ſuch a 
degree, as to be able to underſtand general Signs, and to deduce Con- 
ſequences about general /Jeas, he would no doubt be ſubject to Law, 
and, in th2t Senſe, be a Man, how much foever he difter'd in ſhape from 
others of that Name. The names of Subſtances, if they be uſed in them, 
as tliey ſhould, can no more diſturb Moral, than they do Mathematical 
Diſcourſes : Where, if the Mathematicians ſpeak of a Ca4e or Globe of 
Gold, or any other Body, he has his clear fetled /dea, which varies nor, 
though it may, by miſtake, be apply'd to a particular Body, to which it 
belongs net. 
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d. 17. This, 
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$. 17. This, I bave here mentioned by the bye, to ſhew of what Pefinicims | 

Conſequence it is for Men, in their names of mixed Modes, and conſe- ©} Diſc {cs 

quently, in all their moral Diſcourſes, to define their Words when there clear. : 

is Occaſion : Since thereby moral Knowledge may be brought, to fo 

great Clearneſs and Certainty. And it muſt be great want of Ingenu- 

ity, (to ſay no worſe of it,) to refuſe to do it: Since a Definition 1s the 

only way, whereby the preciſe Meaning of moral Words can be known ; and 

yet 2 way, whereby their Meaning may be known certainly, and with- 

out leaving any room for any conteſt about it. And therefore the 

Negligence or Perverſeneſs of Mankind, cannot be excuſed, if their Dif- 

courſes in Morality be not much more clear, than thoſe in natural Phi- 

loſophy : ſince they are about /deas in the Mind, which are none of 

them talſe, nor diſproportionate ; they having no external Beings for 

Archetypes which they are referr'd to, and muſt correſpond with. It 

is far eaſier for Men to frame in their Minds an 7dea, which ſhall be 

the Standard, to which they will give the name Juice, with which 

Pattern fo made all Actions that agree ſhall paſs under that denomina- 

tion, than, having ſeen Arz/tides, to frame an Zdea, that ſhall in all 

things be exactly like him, who is as he is, let Men make what 7ea, 

they pleaſe of him. For the one, they need but know the combina- 

tion of /deas, that are put together within in their own Minds ; for 

the other, they muſt enquire into the whole Nature, and abſtruſe 

hidden Conſtitution, and various Qualities of a Thing exifting without 

them. 

Q. 18. Another Reaſon that makes the definivg of mixed Modes fo And is the 
neceſſary, eſpecially of moral Words, is what I mentioned a little be. 997 25: 
tore ; and that 1s, That it is the only way whereby the fignification of the 
moſt of them can be known with certainty. For the 7deas they ftand 
for, being for the moſt part ſuch, whofe component Parts no-where 
exiſt together, but ſcattered and mingled with others, it is the Mind 
alone that collefts them, and gives them the union of one 7dea: and 
it is only by Words, enumerating the ſeveral fimple 7deas which the 
Mind has united, that we can make known to others, what their Names 
ſtand for ; the aſſiſtance of the ſenſes in this cafe not helping us, by the 
propoſal of fenfible Objects, to ſhew the /deas, which our names of this 
kind ſtand for, as it does often inthe names of ſenſible ſimple 7deas, and 
alfo to ſome degree in thoſe of Subſtances. 

$. 19. Thirdly, For the explaining the fignification of the Names of Thirdy, In 
Subftances as they ſtand for the 7deas we have of their diſtinct Species, $'*/ances, by 

h x x ewing and 

both the fore-mentioned ways, viz. of ſhewing aud defining, are requiſite, defining. 

in many cafes, to be made uſe of, For there being ordinarily in each 

Sort ſome leading Qualities, to which we ſuppoſe the other, which makes 

up our complex ea of that Species, annexed, we give the Name to 

ſome Quality or fea, which is the moſt obſervable, and we take to be 

the molt diſtinguiſhing /dea of that Species. Theſe leading,or charaQteri- 

ſtical (asI may ſfocall them) 7deas,in the forts of Animals and Vegetables, 

is (as has been before remarked) moſtly Figure, and in inanimate Bodies 

Colour, and in ſome both togerher. Now, 

d. 20. Theſe /eading ſenfible Qualities are thoſe, which make the chief jgeas of rhe 
Ingredients of our ſpecifick Ideas, and conſequently the moſt obſervable /cading 2:4's- 
and unvariable part in the Definitions of our ſpecifick Names, as attri- p,,.” _ 
buted to Sorts of Subſtances coming under our Knowledge. For though beſt got by 
the Sound Mas, in irs own Nature, be as apr to fignifie a complex [dea /Prwing. 
made uv of Animality and Rationality, united jn the ſame SuhjeR, as 

to 


— 
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to ſignifie any other combination ; yet uſed as a mark to ſtand for a ſort 
of Creatures we count of our own kind, perhaps the outward ſhape is 
as necetlary to be taken into our complex dea, ſignified by the word 
Man, as any other we find in it. And therefore why Plato's Animal 
implume Bipes latis unguibus, ſhould not be as good a Definition of the 
Name Mas, ſtanding for that fort of Creatures, will not be eafie to 
ſhew : for 'tis the Shape, as the leading Quality, that ſeems more to de- 
termine that Species, than a Faculty of Reaſoning, which appears not at 
firſt, and in ſome never. And if this be not allow d to be fo, I do not 
know how they can beexcuſed from Murther,who kill monſtrous Births, 
(as we call them, becauſe of an unordinary Shape, without knowing 
whether they have a Rational Soul, or no ; which can be no more dit- 
cerned in 2 well-formed, than ill-ſhaped Infant, as foon as born. And 
who is it has informed us, that a Rational Soul can inhabit no Tene- 
ment, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of Frontiſpiece, or can join it ſelf to, 
and inform no fort of Body, but one that is juſt of ſuch an outward 
Structure 2 \ 
Ideas of the dF. 21. Now theſe leading Qualities, are beſt made known by ſhewing, 
» wa, 2-and can hardly be made knowy otherwiſe. For the ſhape of an ZZor/e, 
v n-adg "—] or Caſſuary, will be but rudely and impertealy imprinted on the Mind 
beſt got by by Words, the ſight of the Animals doth it a thouſand times better : 
ſnewrg. And the Zdea of the particular Colour of Gold, is not to be got by any 
deſcription of it, bur only by the frequent exerciſe of the Eyes abour 
it ; as is evident in thoſe who are uſed to this Metal, who will frequent- 
ly diſtinguiſh true from counterfeit, pure from adulterate, by the fight, 
where others (who have.as good Eyes, but yet, by uſe, have not gor 
the preciſe nice /d:a of that peculiar Yellow} ſhall not perceive any 
difference. The like may be faid of thoſe other ſimple 1deas, peculiar 
in their kind to any Subſtance ; for which preciſe 7deas, there are no 
peculiar Names. The particular ringing ſound there is in Gold, di- 
ſtint from the ſound of other Bodies, has no particular Name an- 
nexed to it, no more than the particular Yellow, that belongs to that 
Metal, | 
The Ideas of >. 22. But becauſe many of the ſimple 7deas that make up our ſpeci- 
iſ Defs fick /deas of Subſtances, are Powers, . which lie not obvious to our Sen- 
'n. #ing ſes in the Things as they ordinarily appear ; therefore, ix the fignifica- 
tion of our Names of Subſtances, ſome part of the ſignification will be 
better made known, by enumerating thoſe ſimple Ideas, than in fhewing the 
Subſtance it ſelf. For he that, to the yellow ſhining Colour of Gold 
got by ſight, thall, from my enumerating them, have the 7deas of 
great Duttility, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, and Solubility, in 4g. Regia, will 
have a perfecter /dea of Gold, than he can have by ſeeing a piece of 
Gold, and thereby imprinting in his Mind only its obvious Qualities. 
But if the formal Conſtitution of this ſhining, heavy, dutil Thing 
(trom whence all theſe irs Properties flow) lay open to our Senſes, as 
the formal Conſtitution, or Eſſence of a Triangle does, the fignifica- 
tion of the word Go/d, might as eaſily be aſcertained, as that of 77- 
angle. 


A Refletion \Y. 23. Hence we may take notice, how much the foundation of all 


on the Knotv- ; . "He" ": 
ledee of Spe. 097 Knowledge of corporeal Things, lies in our Senſes. For how Spirits, 


Yats. 


ſeparate ſrom Bodies, (whoſe Knowledge and Zdeas of thele Things, is 
certainly much more per{ect than ours, ) know them, we have no No- 
tion, no /dea at all : The whole extent of our Knowledge, or Imagi- 
nation, reaches not beyond our own was, limited to our ways of Per- 

ception. 
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ception. Though yer it be not to ke doubted, that Spirits, of a higher 
rank than thoſe immerſed in Fleſh, may have as clear /deas of the radi- 
cal Conſtitution of Subſtances, as we have of a Triangle, and fo per- 
ceive how all their Properties and Operations flow from thence : bur 
the manner how they come by that Knowledge, exceeds our Conce- 
tions. 
F $. 24. But though Definitions will ſerve to explain the Names of Sub- 
ſtances, as they ſtand for our /deas ; yet they leave them not without 
oreat imperfeCion, as they ſtand for Things. For our Names of Sub- 


Ideas alſo of 
Subſtances 

muſt be con- 
formable to 


ſtances being not put barely for our /deas, but being made uſe of ulti- Things. 


mately to reprefent Things, and fo are pur in their place, their ignifica- 
tion muſt agree with the Truth of Things, as well as with Men's /deas + 
And therefore in Subſtances, we are not always to reſt in the ordinary 


complex /dea, commonly received as the ſignification of that Word, but 


to go a little farther, and enquire into the Nature and Properties of the 
Things themſelves, and thereby perfect, as much as we can, our /deas of 
their diſtinct Species; or elſe learn them from ſuch as are uſed to that 
ſort of Things, and are experienced in them. For ſince 'tis intended their 
Names ſhould ſtand for ſuch Colle&tions of ſimple 7deas, as do really 
exiſt in Things themſelves, as well as for the complex 7dea in other Men's 
Minds, which in their ordinary acceptation they ſtand for : therefore zo 
define their Names right, natural Hiſtory is to be enquired into; and their 
Properties are, with care and examination, to be found out. For itis not 
enough, for the avoiding Inconveniencies in Diſcourſes and Arguings 
about natural Bodies and ſubſtantial Things, to have learned, from the 
Propriety of the Language, the common but confuſed, or very imperfect 
Tdea, to which each Word is applied, and to keep them to that /dea in 
cur uſe of them : but we muſt, by acquainting our ſelves with the Hiſto- 
ry of that ſort of Things, reCtifie and ſettle our complex 7a, belonging 
tro cach ſpecitick Name ; and in diſcourſe with others, (it we find them 
miſtak* us, ) we ought to tell, what the complex 7/zea is, that we make 
ſuch a Name ſtand for. This is the more neceſſary to be done by all 
thoſe, who ſearch after Knowledge, and philoſophical Verity, in that 
Children, being taught Words whilſt they have but imperfe& Notions 
of Things, apply them at random, and without much thinking or fra- 
ming clear diſtin 7deas; which Cuſtom, (it being eaſic,and ſerving well 
enough for the ordinary Afairs of Life and Converſation, ) they are apt 
to continue, when they are Men : And fo begin at the wrong end, lear- 
ning Words firſt, and perietly, but make the Notions,to which they ap- 
ply thoſe Words afterwards, very overtly. By this means it comes to 
paſs, that Men ſpeaking the proper Language of their Country, 7. e. ac- 
cording to Grammar-Rules of that Language, do yet ſpeak very impro- 
perly of Things themſelves ; and by their arguing one with another, 
make but ſmall progreſs in the diſcoveries of uſetul Truths,and the know- 
ledge of Things, as they are to be found in themſelves, and not in our 
Imaginations ; and it matters not much, for the improvement of our 


Knowledge, how they are call'd. 


Q. 2.5. It were therefore to be wiſhed, That Men, verſed in phyſical ,,, _ 
. . 0 . . Ie ts 
Enquiries, and acquainted with the ſeveral ſorts of natural Bodies, would b- maze /o. 


ſet down thoſe ſimple /deas,wherein they obſerve the Incividuals of each 
ſort conſtantly to agree. This would remedy a great dcal of that confu- 
ſion, which comes trom ſeveral Perſons, applying the ſame Name to a 
Collection of a ſmaller, or greater number of ſenfible Qualities, proportio- 


nably as they have been more or leſs acquainted with, or accurate in 
Qq examining 
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Fifthly, by 


examining the Qualities of any ſort of Things, which come under one 
denomination. But a Dictionary of this ſort, containing, as it were, a 
Natural Hiſtory, requires too many hands, as well as too much time, 
coſt, pains, and ſagacity, ever to be hoped for ; and till that be done, we 
muſt content our ſelves with ſuch Definitions of the Names of Subſtances, 
as explain the ſenſe Men uſe them in. And *twould be well, where there 
is occaſion, if they would afford us ſo much. This yet is not uſually 
done ; bur Men talk to one another, and diſpute in Words, whoſe mea- 
ning is not agreed between them, out of a miſtake, thar the ſignification 
of common Words, are certainly eſtabliſhed, and the preciſe /deas, they 
ſtand for, perfe&tly known ; and that it is a ſhame to be ignorant of 
them. Both which Suppoſitions are falſe ; no Names of complex /deas 
having ſo ſetled determined Significations, that they are conſtantly uſed 
for the ſame preciſe /deas. Nor is it a ſhame for a Man not to have a cer- 
tain Knowledge of any thing, but by the neceſſary ways of attaining 
it ; and ſo it is no diſcredit not to know, what preciſe /4ea any Sound 
ſtands for in another Man's Mind, without he declare it ro me, by ſome 
other way than barely uſing that Sound ; there being no other way, 
without ſuch a Declaration, certainly to know it. Indeed, the neceſſity 
of Communication by Language brings Men to an agreement in the 
ſignification of common Words, within ſome tolerable latitude, that may 
ſcrve for ordinary Converſation ; and fo a Man cannot be ſuppoſed whol- 
ly ignorant of the /deas, which are annexed to Words by common Ute, 
ina Language familiar to him. But common Ute, being but a very un- 
certain Rule, which reduces it ſelf ar laſt to the 7deas of particular Men, 
proves often but a very variable Standard. But though ſuch a DiQtiona- 
ry, as I have above mentioned, will require too much time, coſt, and 
pains, to be hoped for in this Age ; yet, methinks,it is not unreaſonable to 
propoſe, that Words ſtanding for Things, which are known and diſtin- 
guithed by their outward ſhapes, ſhould be expreſſed by little Draughts 
and Prints made of them. A Vocabulary made aſter this faſhion, would, 
perhaps with more eaſe, and in leſs time, teach the true ſignification of 
many Terms, eſpecially in Languages of remote Countries or Ages, and 
ſettle truer /deas in Men's Minds of ſeveral Things, whereof we read the 
Names in ancient Authors, than all the large and laborious Comments of 
learned Criticks. Naturaliſts, that treat of Plants «ad Animals, have 
found the benefit of this way : And he that has had occaſion to conſult 
them, will have reaſon to confeſs, that he has a clearer 7dea of Apium, or 
Zhex, from a little Print of that Herb, or Beaſt, than he could have from 
a long definition of the Names of either of them. And fo, no doubt, he 
would have of S:rigil and Si/rum, if inſtead of a Curry-comb,and Cymbal, 
which are the Engliſh names Dictionaries render them by, he could ſee 
ſtamp'd in the Margin, ſmall Pictures of theſe Inſtruments, as they were 
in uſe amongſt the Ancients. Zoga, Tunica, Pallium, are Words eaſily 
tranſlated by Gown, Coat, and Cloak ; but we have thereby no more true 
Hdeas of the faſhion of thoſe Habits amongſt the Romans, than we have 
of the Faces of the Taylors who made them. Such Things as theſe, which 
the Eye diſtinguiſhes by their ſhapes, would be beſt let into the Mind by 
Draughts made of them, and more determine the ſignification of ſuch 
Words, than any other Words ſet for them, or made uſe of to define them. 
But this only by the bye. 
9.26. Fifthly, If Men will not be at the pains to declare the meaning 


Conſtancy in of their Words, and Definitions of their Terms are not to be had ; yet 


their fignife- 


Cation, 


this is the leaſt that can be expected, that in all Diſcourſes, wherein one 
| Man 
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| Man pretends to inſtru or convince another, he ſhould uſe the ſame 
| Word conſtantly in the ſame ſenſe : If this were done, (which nobody can 
refuſe without great diſingenuity,) many of the Books extant, might be 
ſpared ; many of the Controverſies in Diſpute would be at an end; ſe- 
veral of thoſe great Volumes, ſwollen with ambiguous Words, now uſed 
in one ſenſe, and by and by in another, would ſhrink into a very narrow 
compals, and many of the Philoſophers {to mention no other,) as well 
as Poets Works might be contained in a Nut-ſhell. 
$. 27. But after all, the proviſion of Words is ſo ſcanty in reſpeCt of 77%en the ve- 
that infinite variety of Thoughts, that Men,wanting Terms to fuit their 3,501. 
preciſe Notions, will, notwithſtanding their utmoſt caution, be forced of- 
ren to uſe the ſame Word, in ſomewhat different ſenſes : And though in 
the continuation of a Diſcourſe, or the purſuit of an Argument, there be 
hardly room to digreſs into a particular Definition, as often as a Mar. va- 
ries the ſignification of any Term ; yet the import of the Diſcourſe will, 
for the moſt part, if there be no deſigned fallacy, ſufficiently lead candid 
and intelligent Readers, into the true meaning of 1t : but where that is 
not ſufficient to guide the Reader,there it concerns the Writer to explain 
his meaning, and ſhew in what ſenſe he there uſes that Term. 


———— 
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CHAP. Ek 
Of Knowledge in general. 


9. I. Ince the Mind, in all its Thoughts and Reaſonings, hath no Our Krw- 
other immediate Obje& bur its own deas, which ir alone jg "= mgadl 
'® : does or can contemplate, it is evident, that our Knowtec|ge is 1geas. 
' only converſant about rhem. 

\. 2. Knowledge then ſeems ro me to be nothing but the perception of Knowledge is 
the connexion and agreements, or diſagreement and repugnancy of any of our - 9 nqge nn 
{deas. Tn this aizns it conſiſts. Where this Perception 1s, thereis Know= men: or Diſa- 
ledge , and where it is nor, there, though we may, lanſie, gueſs, or be- Ty of 
lieve, yet we always come ſhort of Knowledge. For when we know that "OE 
White 1s ot Black, what do we elſe bur perceive, that thele two eas 
do not agree? When we pc [ls our ſelves wirh rhe utmoſt ſecurity of the 
Demonſtration, that the three Angles of a Trinngle are equal to two 
right oues, Waat do we more but perceive, that Equality to two right 
ones, doe: neceſlirily agree to, and is inſeparable trom the three Angles 
of a Triangle ? 


d. 3. But to underſtand a little more diſtintly, wherein this Agree- —T 
gHT= 


ment or Diſagreement conſiſts, I think we may reduce it all to theſe four ,;z 
ſorts : 

r. /dentity, or Diverſity. 

2. Relation. 

3. Co-exiſtence, or neceſſary Connexion. 

4. Real Exiſtence, 


d. 4. Firft, As to the firſt ſort of Agreement or Diſagreement, viz. p;,p ,c14eu- 
Identity, or Diverſity. *Tis the firſt Act of the Mind, when it has any rity or Diver- 
Sentiments or /deas at all, to perceive its /deas, and fo iar as it per- 
ceives them, to know each what it is, and thereby alſo to perceive their 
difterence, and that one is not another. This is fo abſolutely necef- 
fary, that without it there could be no Knowledge, no Reaioning, no 
Imagination, no diſtin Thoughts at all. By this the Mind clearly and 
infallibly perceives each 7dea to agree with it ſelf, and to be what it 1s; 
and all diſtin deas to diſagree, z. e. the one not to be the other: 

And this it does without any pains, labour, or deduction ; but at firlt 
vicw, by its natural power of Perception and Diſtinction. And chough 
Men oi - Art have reduced this into thoſe general Rules, Wizar 7s, zs ; 
aud it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, for ready applica- 
tion in all caſes, wherein there may be occaſion to reijiet on it; yet It 1s 
certain, thar the firſt exerciſe of this Faculty, is about particular /deas. 


A Man infallibly knows, as ſoon as ever he has them in his Mind that 
tie 
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exiſtence. 


real Exiſtence 


Knowledge a- 
Qual or habi- 
tual. 


Fourthly , of 


the /deas he calls /Yhite and Roand, are the very Ideas they are, 
and that they are not other /deas which he calls Red or Square. Nor 
can any Maxim or Propoſition in the World make him know it clearer 
or ſurer than he did before, and without any fuch general Rule. ; This 
then is the firſt agreement, or diſagreement, which the Mind perceives 
in its /Zeas ; which it always perceives at firſt ſight : And if there ever 
happen any doubt about it, 'twill always be found to be about theNames, 
and not the /deas themſelves, whoſe Identity and Diverſity will always 
be perceived, as ſoon and as clearly as the /deas themſelves are, nor can 
it poſſibly be otherwiſe. 


Secondly , Res d. 5. Szcondiy, The next fort of Agreement, or Diſagreement, the Mind 


perceives in any of its /deas, may, I think, be called Relative, and is 
nothing but zhe Perception of the Relation between any two Ideas, of 
what kind ſoever, whether Subſtances, Modes, or any other. For 
ſince all diſtint /deas muſt eternally be known not to be the ſame, 
and fo be univerſally and conſtantly denied one of another, there could 
be no room for any poſitive Knowledge at all, if we could not perceive 
any Relation between our 7zeas, and find out the Agreement or Dif- 
agreement, they nave one with another, in ſeveral ways the Mind takes 
of comparing them. | 


Thirdly, of Co- d. 6. Zhirdly, The third fort of Agreement, or Diſagreement to be 


found in our [/Jeas, which the Perception of the Mind is employ d a- 
bout, is Co-exiſtence, or Non-co-exiſtence in the fame Subject; and this 
belongs particalarly ro Subſtances. Thus when we pronounce concer- 
ning Gold, that it is fixed, our Knowledge of this Truth amounts ro no 
more but this, that fixedneſs, or a power to remain in the Fire unconſu- 
med, is an 7dea, that always accompanies, and is join'd with that parti- 
cular fort of Yellowneſs, Weight, Fuſtbility, Malleablenefs, and Solubi- 
lity ” Agq. Regia, which make our complex 7dea, ſignified by the word 
Gold. 

d. 7. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt fort is, that of afual real Exi- 
fence agreeing to any /dea. Within thele four ſorts of Agreement or 
Diſagreement, is, I ſuppoſe contained all the Knowledge we have, or 
are capable of : For all the Enquiries that we can make, concerning any 
of our /deas, all that we know, or can affirm concerning any of them, 
is, That it 1s, or is not the ſame with ſome other ; that it does , or does 
not always co-exiſt with ſome other /Jea in the fame Subject ; that it 
has this or that Relation to ſome other ea ; or that it has a real Exi- 
ſtence without the Mind. Thus Blue is not Te//ow, is of Identity. Two 
Triangles upon equal Baſis, between two Parallels are equal, is of Rela- 
tion. ron is ſuſceptible of magnetical Tmpreſſions, 1s of Co-exiſtence, 
GOD 5s, is of real Exiſtence. Though Identity and Co-exiſtence are 
truly nothing but Relations, yet they are ſo peculiar ways of Agreement, 
or Diſagreement of our. /Yeas, that they deſerve well to be conſidered 


as diſtinct Heads, and not under Relation in general ; fince they are 


ſo difterent grounds of Affirmation and Negation, as will eaſily appear to 
any one,who will but reflect on what is faid in ſeveral places of this Eſſay. 
I ſhould now proceed to examine the ſeveral degrees of our Knowledge, 
but tiat it is neceſiary firſt, to conſider the difterent acceptations of the 
word \zowledge. | 

d. 8. There are ſeveral ways wherein the Mind is poſſeſſed of Truth, 
each of wiiich is called Xzowledge. | 

x. There is adtual Knowledge, which is the preſent view the Mind has of 
the Agreement,or Diſagreement of any of its /deas,or of the Relation they 
have one to another. >. A 
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2. A Man is faid to know any Propoſition, which having been once 

laid before his Thoughts, he evidently perceived the Agreement, or Dif- 

agreement of the /deas whereof it conſiſts ; and fo lodg'd it in his Me- 

mory, that whenever that Propoſition comes again to be reflefted on, he, 

without doubt or heſitation, embraces the right ſide, aſſents to, and is 

certain of the Truth of it. This, I think, one may call habzzual XKnow- 

ledge: And thus a Man may be ſaid to know all thoſe Truths, which are 

' lodg'd in his Memory, by a foregoing clear and full perception, where- 

of the Mind is affured paſt doubt, as often as it has occaſion to reflect on 

them. For our finite Underſtandings being able to think, . elegtly* and 

diſtin&tly, but on one thing at once, if Men had no Knowledge of any - 

more than what they aCtually thought on, they would all be very-igno- 

rant : And he that knew moſt, would know but one Truth, that bein 

all he was able to think on at one time. AX 
$. 9. Of habitual Knowledge, there are alſo, vulgarly ſpeaking, two r145;rnat 

degrees : | | Knowledge 
Firſt, The one 1s of ſuch Truths laid up in the Memory, as whenever Ee Folie. 

they occar tothe Mind, it attually perceives the Relation is between thoſe - 

Tdeas. And this 1s in all thoſe Truths, whereof we have an intuitive 

Knowledge, where the /deas themſelves, by an immediate view, diſco- 

ver their Agreement or Diſagreement one with another. h 
Secondly, The other is of ſuch Truths, whereof the Mind having been 

convinced, it retains the memory of the Convittion, without. the Proofs. 

Thus a Man that remembers certainly, that he once perceived the De- 

monſtration, that the three Angles ofa Triangle are equal to two right 

ones, is commonly allow'd to know it, becauſe he cannot doubt of the 

truth of it. But yet having forgot the Demonſtration, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ) 

he rather believes his Memory, than knows the thing ; or rather it is 

ſomething between Opinion and Knowledge, a fort of aſſurance, that 

exceeds bare Belief, which relies on the Teſtimony of another, and yet 

comes ſhort of perfe&t Knowledge. For Xnowledge conſiſting in a clear 

Perception of the Relation of any two eas, either by an immediate 

juxta-Polition, as in zutuitive Knowledge ; or by the intervention of 

other /deas, which do immediately diſcover their Relation one to ano- 

ther, as in Demonſtration, the Mind cannot, in ſtriftneſs be faid to have 

ſo much as an habitual Knowledge, where it has not an habitual View of 

the Proofs ; where it has not ſuch a Memory of the Demonſtration, that 

it can, when that Propoſition is again recall'd to the Mind, perceive the 

connexion of thoſe 7deas, by the intervention of ſuch other 7deas, whoſe 

immediate connex1on, or relation one to another, thew the relation of the 

Extremes. And hence it 1s, that demonſtrative Knowledge, is much more 

imperfect than 7zu7uztzwe, as we ſhall ſee in the following Chapter. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the Degrees of our Knowledge. 


- "os RP F LL our Knowledge conſiſting, as I haveſaid,in the view the Mind 

has of its own /deas, which is the utmoſt Light and greateſt 

Certainty,we with our Faculties,and in our way of Knowledge are capa- 

ble of, it may not be amiſs.,to conſidera little the degrees of itsEvidence. 

The different clearneſs of our Knowledge ſeems to me to lie in the diffe- 

rent way of Perception, the Mind has of the Agreement, or Diſagree- 

ment of any of its /deas. For if we will reflect on our own ways of 

Thinking, we ſhall find, that ſometimes the Mind perceives the Agree- 

ment or Diſagreement of two /deas immediately by themſelves, without 

the intervention of any other : And this, I think, we may call ntuit:ve 

Knowledge. For in this, the Mind is at no pains of proving or examining, 

but perceives the Truth, as the Eye doth Light, only by being direfted 

' toward it. Thus the Mind perceives, that Hhzze is not Black, That a 

Circle is not a Triangle, That Three are more than 7wo, and equal ro 

One and Two. Such kind of Truths, the Mind perceives at the firſt fight 

of the 7deas together, by bare /#/az7/0x, without the intervention ofany 

other 7dea ; and this kind of Knowledge is the cleareſt, and moſt certain, 

that humane Frailty is capable of. This part of Knowledge is irreſifti- 

ble, and like the bright Sun-ſhine, forces it ſelf immediately to be per- 

ceived, as ſoon asever the Mind turns its view that way ; and leaves no 

room for Heſitation, Doubt, or Examination, but the Mind is preſently 

filled with the clear Light of it. 'Tis on this 72/4770, that depends all 

the Certainty and Evidence of all our Knowledge, which Certainty every 

one finds to be ſo great, that hecannor imagine, and therefore not require 

a greater : For a Mancannot conceive himiclt capable ot a greater Certain- 

ty, than to know that any /dea in his Mind is fuch, as-he perceives it to 
be ; and that two /deas, wherein he perceives a difference,. are different, 
and nor preciſely the ſame. He that demands a greater Certainty rhan 
this, demands he knows not what, and ſhew s only that he has a Mind to 
be a Sceptick, without being able tobe ſo. Certainty depends fo wholly 
on this Intuition, that in the next degree of #9:»/edge, which I call Des 
monſtrative,this intuition is neceſlary in all the Connexions of the inter- 
mediate /deas, without which we cannot attain Knowledge and Certainty. 
Demonſtra- $.2. The next degree of Knowledge is, where the Mind perceives 
rave. the Agreement or Diſagreement of any /deas, but not immediately. 
Though where-ever rhe Mind perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of any of its /deas, there be certain Knowledge : Yet it does not always 
happen, that the Mind ſees that Agreement or Diſagreement, which 
there is between them, even where it is diſcoverable ; and,in that caſz, 
remains ia Ignorance, or at moſt, gets no farther than a probable ccnje- 
Cture, The Reaſon why the Mind cannot always perceive preſently the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of two /deas is, becauſe thoſe /deas, con- 
cerning whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement the Enquiry is made, cannot 
by the Mind be 1o put together, as to ſhew it. In this Caſe then, when 
the Mird cannot fo bring its /deas together, as by their immediate Com- 

pariſon, and as it were Juxta-poſition, or application one to-another, to - 
perceive their 4greement or Diſagreement, it is fain, by the Intervention 
ot 


— 
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of other /deas (one or more, as it happens) to diſcover the Agreement 
or Diſagreement,which it ſearches ; and this is. that which we call Reaſo- 
zing. Thus the Mind being willing to know the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment in bignefs, between the three Angles of a Triangle,” and two right 
ones, cannot by an immediate view and comparing them, do it : Becauſe 
the three Angles of a Triangle cannot be brought at once, and be com- 
pared with any other one,or two Angles; and fo of this the Mind has no 
immediate, no intuitive Knowledge. In this Caſe the Mind is fain to 
find out ſome other Angles, to which the three Angles of a Triangle have 
an Equality ; and finding thoſe equal to two right ones, comes to know 
their Equality to two right ones. _ | ES | 

d. 3. Thoſe intervening /deas, which ſerve to ſhew the Agreement of p.,,.,4; © 
any two others, are called Proofs ; and where the Agreement or Dif- Proofs. 
agreement is by this means plainly and clearly perceived, it is called 
Demonſtration, it being ſhews to the Underſtanding, and the Mind made 
ſee that it is fo. A quickneſs in the Mind to find out theſe interme- 
diate /deas, (that ſhall diſcover the Agreement or Diſagreement of any 
other, and to apply them right, is, I ſuppoſe, that which is called Sa- 

acity. ; | 7. he 

5 Q. 4. This Knowledge by intervening Proofs, though it be certain, yet Bue not + 
the Evidence of it is of altogether ſo clear and bright, nor the aſſent ſo *4/*- 
ready, as in 7ntuitive Knowledge. For though in Demon#tration, the 
Mind does at laſt perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of the /deas 
it conſiders ; yet 'tis not without Pains and Attention : There muſt be 
more than one tranſient view to find it. A ſteddy application and pur- 
ſuit is required to this Diſcovery : And there muſt be a Progreſſion by 
ſteps and degrees, before the Mind can in this way arrive at Certainty, 
and come to perceive the Agreement or Repugnancy between two /deas 
that need Proofs and the Uſe of Reaſon to ſhew it. | 

d. 5. Another difference between intuitive and demonſtrative Knowledge, Not withou: 
is, that though 1n the latter all doubt be removed,when by the Interven- ?7ece4en: 
tion of the intermediate /deas, the Agreement or Diſagreement is per. 
ceived ; yet before the Demonſtration there was a doubt,which in intui- 
tive Knowledge cannot happen to the Mind that has its Faculty of Per- 
ception left toa degree capable of diſtin& 7deas, no more than it can be 
a doubt to the Eye, (that can diſtintly ſee White and Black,) Whether 
this Ink, and this Paper be all of a Colour. If there be Sight in the Eyes; 
it will at firſt glimpſe, without Heſitation, perceive the Words printed 
on thisPaper, different from the Colour of the Paper : And fo if the Mind 
have the Faculty of diſtin& Perception, it will perceive the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of thoſe /deas that produce intuitive Knowledge. If the 
Eyes have loſt the Faculty of ſeeing, or the Mind of perceiving, we in 
vain enquire after the quickneſs of Sight in one, or clearneſs of Perception 
in the other. | | E 

$. 6. 'Tis true the Perception, produced by Demonſtration, is alſo very Not {o clear. 
clear ; bur yet it-is often with a great abatement of that evident luſtre 
and full aſlurance,that always accompany that which I call z»taz7zve ; like 
a Face reflected by ſeveral Mirrors one to another, where as long as it re- 
tains the ſimilitude and agreement with the Object, it produces a Know- 
ledge ; but 'tis ſtill in every ſucceſſive reflection with a leſſening of that 
periect Clearneſs and DiſtinAneſs, which is in the firſt, rill at laſt, after 
many removes, it has a great mixture of Dimneſs,and is not at firſt Sight 
ſo knowable, eſpecially ro weak Eyes. Thus it is with Knowledge, made 


out by a long train of Proofs. Bw 
R xr Q. 7. Now 
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por ud | $. 7. Now,in every ſtep Reaſon makes in demonſtrative Kuowledge, there 
euitive Evi. #5 an intaitive Knowledge of that Agreement or Diſagreement,it ſecks,with 
dence. the next intermediate /dea, which it uſes as a Proof : For if it were nor 
fo, that yet would needa Proof. Since without the Percepuion of ſuch 
Agreement or Diſagreement, there is no Knowledge produced : If it be 
perceived by it ſelf, it is intuitive Knowledge : If it cannot be perceived 
by it felf, there is need of ſome intervening Zea, as a common meaſure 
to ſhew their Agreement or Diſagreement. By which it is plain, thar 
every ftep in Reaſoning, that produces Knowledge, has intuitive Certain- 
ty ; which when the Mind perceives, there is no more required, but to 
remember it to make the Agreement or Difagreement of the /deas, con- 
cerning which we enquire, viſibleand certain. So that to make any thing 
a Demonſtration, it is neceſſary to perceive the immediate Agreement of 
the intervening /deas, whereby the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 
two /deas under Examination (whereof the one is always the firſt, and 
the other the laſt in the Account) is found. This intuitive Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the intermediate 7deas, in each 
Step and Progreſſion of the Demonſtration, muſt alſo be carried exaQtly in 
the Mind, and a Man muſt be ſure that no part is left out ; which be- 
cauſe in long Deductions, and the uſe of many Proofs, the Memory docs 
not always ſo readily and exaatly retain : therefore it comes to paſs,that 
this is more imperfe@ than intuitive Knowledge, and Men embrace often 
| Falſhoods for Demonſtrations. 
wy = -_ F. 8. The neceflity of this intuitlve Knowledge, in each ſtep of ſcienti- 
cognitis, & fical or demonſtrative Reaſoning, gave occaſion, imagine, to that mi/ta- 
przconceils. ken Axiom, that all Reaſoning was ex precognitis & preconceſſts ; which 
how far it is a miſtake,l ſhall have occaſion to ſhew more at large, where 
I come to conſider Propefitions, and particularly thoſe Propofitions, 
which are called Maxims ; and to ſhew that 'tis by a miſtake, that they 
are ſuppoſed to be the foundations of all our Knowledge and Reaſo- 
nings. 
Demonſirs Þ- 9. Tt has been generally taken for granted,that Mathematicks alone 
tion not lims- Are Capable of demonſtrative certainty : But to have ſuch an agreement 
ted roquanti- or diſagreement, as may intuitively be perceived, being, as I imagine, 
ts | "ge , 
not the privilege of the /deas of Number, Extenſion, and Figare alone, it 
may poſſibly be the want of due method, and application in us ; and not 
of ſufficient evidence in things, thar Demonſtration has been thought to 
have ſo little to do in other parts of Knowledge, and been ſcarceſo much 
as aim'd at by any but Mathematicians : For whatever /Jeas we have, 
wherein the Mind can perceive the immediate agreement or dzſagreement 
that is between them, there the Mind is capable of intuitive Knowledge ; 
and where it can perceive the agreement or diſagreement of any two 
1zeas, by an intuitive Perception of the agreement or difagreement they 
have with any intermediate eas, there the Mind is capable of Demon- 
ſtration, which is not limited to /deas of Extenſion, Figure, Number,and 
their Mol 
ms + has \A.xo. TheReaſon why it has been generally ſought for, and ſuppoſed 
os Fu to be only in thoſe, I imagine, has been not only the general uſefulneſs of 
thoſe Sciences : But becauſe, in comparing their Equality or Exceſs, the 
' Modes of Numbers have every the leaſt difference very clear and perceiva- 
ble : And though in Extenſion,every the leaſt Exceſs is not ſo perceptible; 
yetthe Mind has found out ways, to examine and diſcover demonſtrative- 
ly the juſt Equality of two Angles, or Extenſions, or Figures, and both 
theſe, z.e. Numbers and Figures, can be ſet down, by viſible apd laſting 
marks. d. 11. But 
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$.x x. But in other ſimple 7deas,whoſe Modes and Differericesaremade, 
and counted by degrees, and not quantity, we have not ſo nice and accu- 
rate a diſtintion ot their differences, as to perceive, or find ways to mea- 
fare their juſt Equality or the leaſt Differences. For thoſe other ſimple 
[deas, being appearances or Senſations, produced in us by the Size, Fi- 
gure, Number, and Motion of minute Corpuſcles ſingly inſenſible, their 
different degrees alſo depend upon the variation of fome, or all of thoſe 
Cauſes; which ſince it cannot be obſerved by us in Particles of Matter, 
whereof each is too ſubtile to be perceived, it 15 impoſſible for us to have 
any exact Meaſures of the different degrees of theſe ſimple 7Jeas. For 
ſuppoſing the Senſation or /dea we name Whiteneſs, be produced in us 
by a certain number of Globules, which having a verticity about their 
own Centres, ſtrike upon the Retina of the Eye, with a certain degree 
of Rotation, as well as progreſſive Swittneſs ; it will hence eaſily follow, 
that the more the ſuperficial parts of any Body are fo ordered, as to re- 
flet the greater number of Globules of Light,and to give them that pro- 
per Rotation, which is fit to produce this Senfation of White in us, the 
more White will that Body appear, that, from an equal ſpace ſends to the 
Retina the greater number of ſuch Corpuſcles, with that peculiar ſort 
of Motion. I do not fay, that the nature of Light conſiſts in very ſmall 
round Globules, nor of Whiteneſs, in ſuch a texture of parts as gives a 
certain Rotation to theſe Globules, when it refles them ; for I am not 
now treating phyſically of Light, or Colours : Eut this, I think, I may 
fay, that I cannot {and I would be gladany one would make intelligible 
that he did) conceive how Bodies without us, can any ways affect our 
Senſes, but by the immediate contact of the ſenſible Bodies rhemſelves, 
as in Taſting and Feeling, or the impulſe of ſome inſenſible Particles co- 
ming from them, as in Seeing, Hearing, and Smelling ; by the difterent 
;mpulle of which Parts, cauſed by their difterent Size, Figure, and Mo- 
tion, the variety of Senſations is produced in us. | 
$. 12. Whether then they be Globules,or no or whether they havea 
Verticity about their own Centres, that produce the /dea of /Yhiteneſs 
' in us, this is certain, that the more Particles of Light are refleQted from 
a Body,fitted to give them that peculiar Motion,which produces the Sen- 
fation of Whiteneſs in us; and poſſibly roo, the quicker that peculiar Mo- 
| tion is, the whiter does the Body appear, from which the greater num- 
. ber are reflected, as is evident in the ſame piece of Paper pur in the Sun- 
beams, in the Shade, and in a dark Hole; in each of which, it will pro- 
duce in us the /dea of Whiteneſs in far different degrees. —. 
$. x3. Not knowing therefore what number of Particles, nor what 
Motion of them is fit to produce any preciſe degree of Whiteneſ5, we can- 
not demonſtrate the certain Equality of any two degrees of Whireneſs, 
becauſe we have no certain Standard to meaſure them by, nor Means to 
diſtinguiſh every the leaſt real difference, the only help we have being 
from our Senſes, which in this point fail us. But where the difference is 
ſo great, as to produce in the Mind clearly diſtin& 7deas,whoſe difteren- 
ces can be pertectly retained, there theſe 7deac of Colours, as we ee in 
diflerent kinds, as Blue and Red, are as capable of Demonſtration, as 
ideas of Number and Extenſion. What I have here faid of Whzteneſs and 
Colours, I think, holds true in all ſecondary Qualities and their Modes. 
Q. 14. Theſe two, (viz) Intuition and Demonſtration, are the degrees 
of our Knowledge; whatever comes ſhort of one of theſe, with what aſſu- 
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Mind, employ'd about the particular Exiſtence of finite Beings without 
us; which going beyond bare probability, and yet not reaching perfeRtly 
to either of the foregoing degrees of Certainty, paſſes under the name of 
Knowledge. There can be nothing more certain, than that the /dea we 
receive from an external Object is in our Minds ; this is intuitive Know- 
ledge. But whether there be any thing more than barely that 7dea in 
our Minds, whether we can thence certainly inferr the exiſtence of any 
thing without us, which correſponds to that Zea, 15 that, whereof ſome 
Men think there may be a Queſtion made, becauſe Men may have ſuch 
Zldeas in their Minds, when no ſuch Thing exiſts, no ſuch Object aftes 


- their Senſes. But yet here, I think, we are provided with an Evidence, 


that puts us paſt doubting : For I askany one, Whether he be not invin- 
cibly conſcious to himſel* of a different Perception,when he looks on the 
Sun by day, and thinks on it by night ; when he actually taſtes Worm- 
wood, or ſmells a Roſe; or onl/ thinks on that Savour, or Odour > We 
as plainly find the diflerence there is between any /dea revived in our 
Minds by our own Memory, and actually coming into our Minds by our 
Senſes, as we do between any two diſtin /deas. If any one fay,a Dream 
may do the ſame thing, and all theſe Zdeas may be produced in us, with- 
out any external Objects, he may pleaſe to dream, that T make him this 
anſwer, r.That'tis no great matter, whether I remove his Scruple, or no : 
Where all is but dream, Reaſoning and Arguments are of no uſe, Truth 
and Knowledge nothing. 2. That I believe he will allow a very mani- 
feſt difference between dreamihg of being in a Fire, and being actually 
in it. But yet if he be reſolved to appear fo ſceptical, as to maintain,that 
what I call being actually in rhe Fire, is nothing but a dream ; and that 
we cannot thereby certainly know, that any ſuch thing as Fire actually 
exiſts without us ; I anſwer, That we certainly finding, that Pleaſure or 
Pain tollows upon the application of certain ObjeCts to us, whoſe Exi- 
ſtence we perceive, or dream that we perceive, by our Senſes ; this Cer- 
tainty is as great as our Happineſs, or Miſery ; beyond which, we have 
no concernment to know, or to be. So that, Ithink, we may add to the 
two former forts of XAzow/edge, this alfo, of the exiſtence of particular 
external Objedts, by that perception and conſciouſneſs we have of the 
aQual entrance of /deas from them, and allow theſe zhree degrees of 
Knowledge, viz. Intuitive, Demonſtrative,and Senjitive © in each of which, 
there are different degrees and ways of Evidence and Certainty. 

$. x5. but ſince our Knowledge is founded on,and employ'd about our 
1deas only, Will it not follow from thence, that it is conformable to our 
Zdeas ; and that where our 7deas are clear and diſtin, or obſcure and 
confuſed, our Knowledge will be fo too ? To which I anſwer, No : For 
our Knowledge conſiſting in theperception of the Agreement,or Difagree- 
ment of any two /deas, its clearneſs or obſcurity, confiſts in the clearneſs 
or obſcurity of that Perception, and not in the clearneſs or obſcurity of 
the /deas rhemſelves : v. g. a Man that has as clear /deas of the Angles 
of a Triangle, and of Equality to two right ones,as any Mathematician in 
the World, may yet have but a very obſcure Perception of their Agree- 
ment, and {o have but a very obſcure Knowledge of it. But obſcure and 


contuſed /zeas, can never produce any clear or diſtin Knowledge ; be- 
cauſe as faras any /deas are confuſed, or obſcure, ſo far the Mind can 
never perceive clearly, whether they agree, or diſagree. 
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C x. Nowledge, as has been faid, lying in the Perceptiori of the 
Agreement, or Diſagreement, of any of our 7deas,it follows 

ſrom hence, That, | 

Firſt, We can have X»owledge no farther than we have 7deas. Firſt, No far- 

Q. 2. Secondly, That we can have no Rnowledge farther, than we ther than we 
can have Perception of that Agreement, or Diſagreement : Which Per- ——r—n—a_ " 
ception being, I. Either by Zrt47t70n, or the immediate comparing any farther than 
two /deas ; or, 2. By Reaſon, examining the Agreement, or Diſagree- ** _— 
ment of two /deas, by the intervention of ſome others : Or, 3. By {4p:e-ment or 
Senſation, perceiving the Exiſtence of particular Things. Hence it alſo Diſagreement. 
follows, | 

Q. 3. Thirdly, That we cannot have an intuitive Knowledge, that ſhall 74,4, 1,4; 
extend it ſelf to all our /deas, and all that we would know about them ; tive Know- 


becauſe we cannot examine and perceive all the Relations they have one —_ 


to another, by juxza- poſition, or an immediate compariſon one with 1” :he Rela- 


another. Thus having the 7Jeas of an obtuſe, and an acute angled #7015 of all our 
Triangle, both drawn from equal Baſes, and between Parallels, I can by '**- 
intuitive Knowledge, perceive the one not to be the other ; but cannot 

that way know, whether they be equal, or no; becauſe their Agreement, 

or Diſagreement in equality, can never be perceived by an immediate 
comparing them : The difference of Figure makes their parts uncapable 

of an exatQt immediate application ; and therefore there is need of ſome 
intervening Quantities to meaſure them by, which is Demonſtration, or 

rational Knowledge. 

$. 4. Fourthly, It follows alſo, from what is above obſerved, that our Fourehly, nor 
rational Knowledge, cannot reach to the whole extent of our /deas. Be- 4emonſtrativs 
cauſe between two different /deas we would examine, we cannot always —_ 
find ſuch Mediums, as we can connect one to another with an intuitive 
Knowledge, in all the parts of the DeduQtion; and where-ever that fails, 
we come ſhort of Knowledge and Demonſtration. 

\. 5. Fifthly, Senſitive Knowledge reaching no farther than the Exi- Fiftbb, Senjz- 
ſtence of Things actually preſent to our Senſes, is yet much narrower j;77, 9% 
than either of the former. a So 0 

$. 6. From all which it is evident, that the extent of our Knowledge 0 | 
comes not only ſhort of the reality of Things, but even of the extent of Keomninbs 
our own /deas. Though our Knowledge be limited to our 7deas, and therefore nar- 
cannot exceed them either in extent, or perfection; and though theſe be _ 
very narrow bounds, in reſpect of the extent of Allbeing, and far ſhort 
of what we may juſtly imagine to be in ſome even created Underſtan- 
dings, not tied down to the dull and narrow Information, is to be recei- 
ved from ſome lew, and not very acute ways of Perception, ſuch as are 
our Senſes ; yet it would be well with us, it our Knowledge were but as 
large as our /deas, and there were not many Doubts and Enquiries con- 
cerning the /deas we have, whereof we are not, nor I believeever {hall 
be in this World, reſolved. Nevertheleſs, I do not yet Queſtion, but 
that Humane Knowledge, under the preſent Circumſlances of our Be- 
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ings and Conſtitutions, may be carried much farther, than it hitherto 
has been, if Men would ſincerely, and with freedom of Mind, employ 
all thar Induſtry and Labour of Thought, in improving the means of 
diſcovering Truth, which they do for the colouring or ſupport of Fal- 
ſhood, to maintain a Syſtem, Intereſt, or Party, they are once engaged 
in. But yet aſter all, I think I may,withour injury to humane Pertection, 
be confident, that our Knowledge would never reach to all we mig}.r de- 
ſire to know concerning thoſe /deas we have ; nor be able to tw:1m-unt 
all the Difficulties, and reſolve all the Queſtions might ariſe concerning 
any of them. We have the /deas of a Square, 2 Circle, and Equality ; 
and yer, perhaps, ſhall never be able to find a Circle equal to a Square, 
and certainly know that it is ſo. We have the /deas of Matrer and Thin- 
king, but poſſibly ſhall never be able to know, whether any mere mate- 
rial Being thinks, or no ; it being impoſfible for us,by the contemplation 
of our own /deas, without revelation, to diſcover, whether Omnipoten- 
cy has not given to ſome Syſtems of Matter fitly diſpoſed, a power to 
perceive and think, or elſe joined and fixed to Matter ſo diſpoſed, a thin- 
king immaterial Subſtance : It being,in reſpect of our Notions,not much 
more remote from our comprehenſion to conceive, that GOD can, if he 
pleaſes, fuperadd to our /dea of Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that 
he ſhould ſuperadd to it another Subſtance, with a Faculty of Thinking ; 
ſince we know not wherein Thinking conſiſts, nor to what ſort of Sub- 
ſtances the Almighty has been pleaſed to give that power, which cannot 
be in any created Being, but merely by the good Pleafure and Bounty of 
the Creator. For I ſee no contradiction in it, that the firſt eternal thin- 
king Being or omnipotent Spirit ſhould, if he pleaſed, give to certain 
Syſtems of created fenſleſs matter, put together as he thinks fir, ſome 
degrees of ſenſe perception and thought: Though, as I think, I have 
proved L3b.4. c. 1oth. it no leſs than a contradiction to ſuppoſe matter 
(which is evidently in its own nature void of ſenſe and thought) ſhould 
be that Eternal firit thinking Being. What certainty of Knowledge can 
any one have that ſome perceptions, ſuch as ». g. pleafure and pain, 
ſhould not be in ſome bodies themſelves, after a certain manner modified 
and moved, as well as that they ſhould be in an immaterial Subſtance, 
upon the Motion of the parts of Body : Body as far as we can conceive 
being able only to ſtrike and aftect body ; and Motion,according to the 
utmoſt reach of our deas, being able to produce nothing but Motion, fo 
that when we allow it to produce Pleaſure or Pain, or the /dea of a Co- 

lour, or Sound, we are fain to quir our Reaſon, go beyond our own 7deas, 

anc} attribute it wholly to the good Pleaſure of our Maker. For fince we 

mult allow he has annexed EffeCts to Motion,which we can no way con- 

ceive Motion able to produce, what Reaſon have we to conclude, that 

he could not order them as well to be produced in a Subje& we cannot 

conceive capable of them, as well as in a Subject we cannot conceive the 

motion of Matter can any way operate upon? I ſay not this,that I would 

any way leſſen tie beliet of the Soul's Immateriality : I am not here ſpea- 

king of Probability, but knowledge; and I think not only, that it be- 

comes the Modeity of Philoſophy,not to pronounce Magilſterially, where 

we want that Evidence that can produce Knowledge ; but alfo, that it is 

of uſe to us, to diſcern how far our Knowledge does reach ; for the ſtate 

we are at preſent in, not being thatof Viſion, we muſt, in many Things, 

content our ſelves wirh Faith and Probability : And in the preſent Que- 
ſtion, about the immateriality of the Soul, it our Faculties cannot arrive 
atdemonſtrative Certainty, we need nor think it ſtrange. All the great 
Ends 
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Ends of Morality and Religion, are well enough ſecured, without philo- 
ſophical Proots of the Soul's Immaterility ; ſince it is evident, that he 
who made us at firſt begin to ſubſ{iſt here, ſenfible intelligent Beings, and 
for ſeveral years continued us in ſuch a ſtate, can and will reſtore us to 
the like ſtate of Senfibility in another World, and make us capable there 
to receive the Retribution he has deſigned to Men,according to their do- 
ings in this Life. But to return to the Argument in hand, our Azow- 
ledge, | fay, is not only limited to the Paucity and Imperfections of the 
1deas we have, and which we employ it about, but even comes ſhort of 
that too : But how far it reaches, ler us now enquire. | y 

d. 7. The affirmations or negations we make concerning the /deas we How far our 
have, may,asT have before intimated in general, be reduced to theſe four Ng 
ſorts, viz. Identity, Co-exiſtence, Relation, and real Exiſtence. I ſha ; 
examine how far our Knowledge extends in each of theſe : 

d. 8. Firſt, As to Identity and Diverſity, in this way of the Agrees» Fire, Our 
ment, or Diſagreement of our 7deas,our intuitive Knowledge 35 as far ex- Rvovieage of 
tended as our Ideas themſelves : and there can be no 7dea in the Mind, 9;,,/., , 
which it does not preſently, by an intuitive Knowledge, perceive to be far as our 
Witzt it is, and to be different from any other. Ideas. 

d. 9. Secondly, As to the ſecond fort, which is the Agreement, or Dif- Secondly, Of 
agreement of our /deas in Co-exiſtence, in this our Knowledge is very pt mngrr 
ſhort, though in this conſiſts the greateſt and moſt material part of our j,,,.” 
Knowledge concerning Subſtances. For our 7deas of the Species of Sub- 
ſtances, being, as I have ſhewed, nothing but certain Colletions of ſim- 
ple 7deas united-in one Subject, and ſo co-exiſting together : v. g. Our 
Idea of Flame, is a Body hot, luminous, and moving upward ; of Go/d.a 
Body heavy toa certain degree, yellow, malleable, and fufible : for theſe, 
or ſome ſuch complex eas as theſe in Men's Minds, do theſe two names 
of the different Subſtances, Flame and Gold, ſtand for. When we would 
know any thing, farther concerning theſe,or any other ſort of Subſtances, 
what do we enquire but what other Qualities, or Powers, theſe Subſtan- 
ces have, or have not 2 which 1s nothing elſe but to know, what other 
ſimple 7deas do, or do not co-exiſt with thoſe that make up that com- 
plex /dea > 

9. 10. This, how weighty and conſiderable a part ſoever of Humane Becauſe the 
Science, is yet very narrow, and ſcarce any at all, The reaſon whereof comexton be- 
is, that the ſimple 7deas whereof our complex 7deas of Subſtances are /;,,;, wy 
made up, are, for the moſt part ſuch, as carry with them, in their own 7s unknown. 
Nature, no viſible neceſlary connexion, or inconſiſtency with any other 
ſimple /deas, whole co-exiſtence with them we would inform our ſelves 
about, 

9. 1x. The /deas, that our complex ones of Subſtances are made up x,..,, - 
of, and about which our Knowledge, concerning Subſtances, is moſt em- Secondary 
ploy'd,are thoſe of their ſecondary Qualities; which depending all (as has Wairies. 
been ſhewn) upon the primary Qualities of their minute and inſenſible 
parts; or if not upon them, upon ſomething yet more remote from our 
Comprehenſion, 'tis impollible we ſhould know, which have a neceſlary 
union or inconſiſtency one with another : For not knowing the Root 
they ſpring trom, not knowing what ſize,tigure, and textureot Parts they 
are, on which depend, and from which reſult thoſe Qualities which make 
our complex 7ea of Gold, tis impoſſible we ſhould know what other Qua- 
lities reſult from the fame Conſtitution of the inſenſible parts oi Gozd ; 
and ſo confequently muſt always co-exi/! with that complex /dea wehave 
of it, or elſe are 72con/i/fent With it, 


% x2. Beſides 
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Becauſe all $. 12. Beſides this Ignorance of the primary Qualities of the inſenſible 
yr 9's rs Parts of Bodies, on which depend all their ſecondary Qualities, there is 
condary and Yet another and more incurable part of Ignorance, which fets as more 
primary 4- remote from a certain Knowledge of the Co-exi/tence, or Znco-exiſtence 
va 6 a (if I may ſo ſay) of different /deas in the fame Subject ; and that is, that 
there is nodiſcoverable connetion between any ſecondary Quality, and 

thoſe primary Qualities that it depends on. | 
$. x3. That the ſize, figure, and motion of one Body, ſhould cauſe a 
change in the ſize, figure, and motion of another Body, is not beyond 
our Conception ; the ſeparation of the parts of one Body,upon the intru- 
ſion of another ; and the change from Reſt to Motion upon impulſe 
theſe, and the like, ſeem to us to have ſome connexz0n one with another. 
And if we knew theſe primary Qualities of Bodies,we might have reaſon 
to hope, we might be able to know a great deal more of theſe Operations 
of them one upon another : But our Minds not being able to diſcover any 
connexion betwixt theſe primary qualities of Bodies, and the ſenſations 
that are produced in us by them, we can never be able to eſtabliſh cer- 
tain and undoubtcd Rules, of the Conſequence or Co-exiſtence of any fe- 
condary Qualities, though we could diſcover the ſize, figure, or motion 
of thoſe inviſible Parts, which immediately produce them. We are fo far 
from knowing what figure, ſize, or motion of parts produce a yellow Co- 
lour, a ſweet Taſte, or a ſharp Sound, that we can by no means conceive 
how any fize, figure, or motion of any Particles, can poſſibly produce in us 
the 7dea of any Colour, Taſte, or Sound whatſoever, there is no conceiva- 

ble connexion betwixt the one and the other. 

Becauſe al >. 14. In vain therefore ſhall we endeavour to diſcover by our 
ms een = Zdeas, (the only true way of certain and univerfal Knowledge,) what 
condary and Other 7deas are to be found conſtantly joined with that of our com- 
primary Qua- plex Zdea of any Subſtance ; ſince we neither know the real Conſtitution 
a 50) - ok of the minute Parts, on which their Qualities do depend ; nor, did we 
"know them, could we diſcover any neceſlary connexion between them, 
and any of the ſecondary Qualities ; which is neceſſary to be done, before 
we can certainly know their xeceſſary co-exi/tence.So that let our complex 
Idea of any Species of Subſtances, be what it will, we can hardly, from 
the ſimple 7deas contained in it, certainly determine the zeceſſary co- 
exiſtence of any other Quality whatſoever. Our Knowledge in all theſe 
Enquiries, reaches very little farther than our Experience. Indeed, fome 
few of the primary Qualities have a neceſſary dependence, and viſible 
connexion one with another, as Figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes Extenſion, 
receiving or communicating Motion by impulſe, ſuppoſes Solidity, But 
though theſe, and perhaps ſome others of our /deas have; yet there are 
ſo few of them, that have a vibe Connexion one with another, that we 
can by Intuition or Demonſtration, diſcover the co-exiſtence of very few 
of the Qualities are to be found united in Subſtances ; and we are left 
only to the aſſiſtance of our Senſes, tomake known to us what Qualities 
they contain. For all the Qualities that are co-exi/tent in any SubjeCt, 
without this dependence and evident connexion of their /deas one with 
another, we cannot know certainly to co-exi/# any farther, than Expe- 
rience, by our Senſes, informs us. Thus though we ſee the yellow Co- 
lour, and upon trial find the Weight, Malleableneſs,Fuſtbility, and Fixed- 
neſs, that are united in a piece of Gold ; yet becauſe no one of theſe 
Tdeas has any evident dependence, or neceſſary connexion with the other, 
we cannot<certainly know, that where any four of theſe are, the fifth 


will be there alſo, how highly probable ſocever it may be: Becauſe the 
higheſt 
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higheſt Probability, amounts not to Certainty ; without which, there 
can be no true Knowledge. For this co-exiſtence can be no tarther 
known, than it is perceived ; and it cannot be perceived, but either in 
particular Subjects, by the obſervation of our Senſes, or in general,by the 
neceſlary connexion of the 7deas themfelves. by 
9.15. As to incompatibility or repugnancy to co-exiſkence,we may know, Of Repugnen; 
that any Subject can have of each {fort of primary Qualities, but one par- pg 
ticular at once, wg. each particular Extenſion, Figure, number of Parts, 
Motion, excludes all other of each kind. The like alſo is certain of all 
ſenſible 7deas peculiar to each Senſe; for whatever of each kind is pre- 
ſent 1n any Subject, excludes all other of that ſort ; v. g. no one Subject 
can have two Smells, or two Colours, at the ſame time. To this, per- 
haps, will be faid, has not an 0p/, or the infuſion of Zignum Nephriti- 
cam, two Colours at the fame time? To which, I anſwer, that theſe Bo- 
dies, to Eyes differently placed, may at the ſame time aftord different 
Colours: But I take Liberty alſo to ſay, that to Eyes differently placed, 
tis different parts of the ObjeR, that refle& the Particles of Light : And 
therefore 'tis not the fame part of the Obje&, and ſo not the very ſame 
Subject, which at the ſame time appears both yellow and azure. For tis 
as impoſſible, that the very fame Particle of any Body, ſhould at the 
fame time difterently modifie, or refle& the rays of Light, as that it ſhould 
have two.different Figures and Textures at the fame time. "OM 
- {.x6. But as 70 the Powers of Subſtances to change the ſenſible Quali- = —_ 
ties of other Bodies, which make a great part of our Enquiries aboutthem; Powers « very 
andis no inconſiderable branch of our Knowledge ; 1 doubt, as to theſe, {ile way, 
whether our Knowledge reaches much farther than our Experience ; or whe- 
ther we can come to the diſcovery of moſt of theſe Powers, and be cer- 
tain that they are in any Subject by the Connexion with any of thoſe 
1deas, which to us make its Eflence. Becauſe the Active and Paſſive 
Powers of Bodies, and their ways of operating, conſiſting in- a Texture 
and Motion of Parts, which we cannot by any means come to diſcover : 
"Tis but in very few Caſes, we can be able to perceive their dependence 
on, or repugnance to any of thoſe /deas, which make our complex one 
of that fort of Things. I have here inſtanced in the corpuſcularian Hy- 
potheſis, as that which is thought to go fartheſt in an intelligible Expli- 
cation of the Qualities of Bodies ; and I fear the weakneſs of humane Un- 
derſtanding is ſcarce able to ſubſtitute another, which will afford us a 
fuller and clearer diſcovery of the neceflary Connexion, and Co-exiſtence, 
of the Powers, which are to be obſerved united in ſeveral forts of them. 
This at leaſt is certain, that which ever Hypotheſis be cleareſt and trueſt, 
(for of that it is not my buſineſs to determine, ) our Knowledge concer- 
ning corporeal Subſtances, will be very little advanced by any ot rhem,till 
we are made ſee what Qualities and Powers of Bodies have & neceſſary 
Connexion or Repugnancy one with another ; which in the preſent State 
of Philoſophy,l think, we know bur to a very ſmall degree; And,I doubr, 
whether with thoſe Faculties we have, we ſhall ever be able tocarry our 
general Knowledge (I fay not particular Experience) in this part muctlx 
farther. Experience is that,which in this part we muſt depend on. And it 
were to be wiſh'd, that it were more improved ; we find the advantages 
| ſome Men's generous pains have this way brought to the ſtock of natu- 
ral Knowledge. And if others, eſpecially the Philoſophers by fire, who pre- 
tend to it, had been ſo wary in their obſervations and ſincere in thetr re- 
ports, as thoſe who call themſelves Philoſophers ought to have been,our 
acquaintance with the bodies here about us, and our inſight into their 
Powers and Operations had been yet much greater. Sf Q.17. 
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Souls within us, as far as they can come within our Obſervation. But 
how inconſiderable a rank the Spirits that inhabit our Bodies hold amongſt 
thoſe various,and poſſibly innumerable, kinds of nobler Beings; and how 
far ſhort they come of the Endowments and PerfeCtions of Cherubims, 
and Seraphims, and infinite ſorts of Spirits above us, we have in another 
Place made ſome RefleQion upon. 
Thirdly, Of  &.x8. As to the third fort of our Knowledge,viz. the Agreement or Diſa- 
_ _ greement of any of our Ideas in any other Relation : This, as it is the largeſt 
:oſay bow far. Field of our Knowledge,ſo it is hard to determine how far it may extend: 
Morality ca Becauſe the Advances that are to be made in this part of Knowledge, de- 
kn pending on our Sagacity, in finding intermediate .7deas, that may ſhew 
" the Relations and Habitudes of Ideas, whoſe Co-exiſtence is not confſide- 
red, 'tis an hard Matter to tell,when we are at an endof ſuch Diſcoveries ; 
and when Reaſon has all the helps it 1s capable of, for the finding of Proofs, 
and examining the Agreement or Difagreement of remote /deas. They 
that are ignorant of 4/gebra cannot imagine the Wonders in this kind 
are to be done by it ; and what farther Improvements and Helps, ad- 
vantageous to other parts of Knowledge, the ſagacious Mind of Man 
may yet find out, 'tis not cafie to determine. This at leaſt I believe, 
that the /deas of Quantity are not thoſe alone that are capable of De- 
. monſtration and Knowledge; and that other, and perhaps more uſe- 
ful parts of Contemplation, would afford us Certainty, if Vices, Paſ- 
ſions, and domineering Intereſts did not oppoſe, or menace ſuch En- 
deavours, 

The 7dea of a ſupreme Being, infinite in Power, Goodneſs, and Wil- 
dom, whoſe Workmanſhip we are, and on whom we depend; and the 
7dea of our ſelves, as underſtanding, rational Creatures, being ſuch as 
are clear in us, would, I ſuppoſe, if duly conſidered, and purſued, afford 
ſuch Foundations of our Dury and Rules of Attion, as might place Mora- 
lity amongFt the Sciences capable of Demonſtration ; wherein I doubt nor, 
but from Principles, as inconteſtable as thoſe of the Mathematicks,by ne- 
ceſfary Conſequences,the meaſures of right and wrong might be made our, 
to any one that will apply himſelf with the fame Indifterency and Atten- 
tion to the one, as he does to the other of theſe Sciences, The Rz/atios 
of other Modes may certainly be perceived, as well as thoſe of Number 
and Extenſion ; and I cannot ſee why they ſhould not alſo be capable of 
Demonſtration, if due Methods were thought on to examine, or purſue 
their Agreementor Diſagreement. here there is no Property, there is 
zo Tnjuftice, is a Propoſition as certain as any Demonſtration in Euclid: 
For the /dea of Property, being a right to any thing; and the /dea to 
which the name 7nju/tice is given, being the Invaſion or Violation ofthat 

{ right ; it is evident, that theſe 7deas being thus eſtabliſhed, and theſe 
names annexed to them, I can as certainly know this Propoſition to be 
true, as that a Triangle has three Angles equal to two right ones. Again, 
No Government allows abſolute Liberty, the Idea of Government being 
the eſtabliſhment of Society upon certain Rules or Laws, which require 
Conformity to them ; and the /dea of abſolute Liberty, being for any 
one to do whatever he pleaſes; I am as capable of being certain of che 
Truth of this Propoſition, as of any in Mathematicks. 
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$. 19. That which in this reſpect has given the advantage to the = _ 
1deas of Quantity, and made them thought more capable of Certainty ,,94/ ideas 


and Demonſtration, 1s, | thought unca- 
Firs, That they can be ſet down, and repreſented by ſerifible marks, +»: Drag 
which have a greater and nearer. Correſpondence with them than any Their Com- 
Words or Sounds whatſoever. Diagrams drawn on Paper are Copies of ?/exeane/s, 
the /deas in the Mind, and not liable to the Uncertainty that Words car- feufpe net, Ys. 
: , = . = N : uſible Repres 
ry in their Signification. An Angle, Circle, or Square, drawn in Lines, ſentations. 
lies open to the view, and cannot be miſtaken: It remains unchangea- 
ble, and may at leaſure be conſidered, and examined, and the Demon- 
ſtration be reviſed, and all the parts of it may be gone over more than 
once, without any danger of the leaſt change in the /4eas. This cannot 
be thus done in moral /deas, we have no ſenſible marks that reſemble 
them, whereby we can ſet them down ; we have nothing but Words to 
expreſs them by ; which though, when written, they remain the ſame, 
yet the /deas they ſtand for, may change in the fame Man ; and tis 
very ſeldom, that they are not different in different Perſons. 
Secondly, Another thing that makes the greater difficulty in #rhicks, 
is, That moral Zdeas are commonly more complex than thoſe of the Fi- 
gures ordinarily conſidered in Mathematicks : From whence thefe two 
Inconveniencies follow : Fir, 'That their names are of more uncertain 
Signification, the preciſe ColleQ&ion of ſimple /deas they ſtand tor not 
being ſo eaſily agreed on, and fo the Sign, that is uſed for them in Com- 
munication always, and in "Thinking often, does not ſteadily carry with 
it the ſame /4ea. Upon which the ſame Diſorder, Confuſion, and Error 
follows, as would if a Man, going to demonſtrate ſomething of an Hepra- 
gon, ſhould in the Diagram he took to do it, leave out one of the Angles, 
or by overſight make the Figure with one Angle more than the Name 
ordinarily imported, or he intended it ſhould, when at firſt he thought 
of his Demonſtration. This often happens, and is hardly avoidable in very 
complex moral /deas, where the fame name being retained, one Angle, 
2. e. one ſimple 7dea is left out or putin, in the complex one, (ſtill called 
by the fame name,) more at one time than another. Secondly, From the 
Complexedneſs of theſe moral 7deas there follows another Inconvenience, 
(viz.) that the Mind cannot eafily retain thoſe preciſe Combinations, ſo 
exactly and perfectly, as is neceſſary in the Examination of the Habitudes 
and Correſpondencies, Agreements or Diſagreements, of ſeveral of them 
one with another; eſpecially where it is to be judged of by long Dedu- 
tions, and the Intervention of ſeveral other complex 7deas, to thew the 
Agreement, or Diſagreement of two remote ones. 
The great help againſt this, which Mathematicians find in Diagrams 
and Figures, which remain unalterable in their Draughts,is very apparent, 
and the memory would often have great difficulty otherwiſe to retain 
them ſoexatly, whilſt the Mind went over the parts of them, ſtep by 
ſtep, to examine their ſeveral Correſpondencies : And though in caſting 
up a long Sum, either in Addition, Multiplication, or Diviſion, every 
part be only a Progreſſion of the Mind, taking .a view of its own 7deas, 
and confidering their Agreement or Diſagreement ; and the Reſolution of 
the Queſtion be nothing but rhe Reſult of the whole, made up of ſuch 
particulars, whereof the Mind has a clear Perception ; yet without ſet-" 
ting down the ſeveral Parts by marks, whoſe preciſe Significations are 
known, and by marks, that laſt and remain in view, when the memory 
had Ictrhem go; it would be almoſt impoſſible to carry fo many difte- 
rent /deas in Mind, without confounding, or letting flip ſome parts of 
7 v1 2; the 
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the Reckoning, and thereby making all our Reaſonings about it uſeleſs. 
In which Caſe, the Cyphers or Marks help not the Mind art all to per- 
ceive the Agreement of any two, or more Numbers, their Equalities or 
Proportions : That the Mind has only by Intuition of its own eas of 
the Numbers themſelves. But the numerical Charafters are helps to 
the memory, to record and retain the ſeveral /eas about which the De- 
monſtration is made, whereby a man may know how far his intuitive 
Knowledge, in ſurveying ſeveral of the particulars, has proceeded ; that 
ſo he may without Contuſion go on to what is yet unknown ; and, at 
| aft, have in one view before him the Refult of all his Perceptions and 
Reaſonings. - ; 
Remedies of $. 20. One part of theſe Diſadvantages, in moral 7deas, which has 
thoſe Diffcul- made them be thought not capable of Demonſtration, may in a good 
Free. meaſure be remedied by Definitions, ſetting down that ColleQion of ſim- 
ple 7deas, which every Term ſhall ſtand for ; and then uſing the Terms 
ſteadily and conſtantly for that preciſe Colle&ion. And what methods 
Alzebra, or ſomething of that kind, may hereafter ſuggeſt, to remove 
the other difficulties, is not caſte to foretell, Confident I am, that if 
Men would in the ſame method, and with the fame indifferency, ſearch 
after moral, as they do mathematical Truths, they would find them to 
have a ſtronger Connexion one with another, and a more neceſſary Con- 
ſequence from our clear and diſtinct Zeas, and to come nearer perfe&t 
Demonſtration, than is commonly imagined. But much of this is not 
to beexpeRed, whilſt the deſire of Eſteem, Riches, or Power, makes Men 
eſpouſe the well endowed Opinionsin Faſhion, and then ſeek Arguments, 
either to make good their Beauty, or varniſh over, and cover their De- 
formity : Nothing being fo beautiful tothe Eye, as Truth is to the Mind ; 
nothing ſo deformed and irreconcilable to the Underſtanding, as a Lye. 
For though many a Man can with farisfaftion enough own a no very 
handſome Wite 1n his Boſom; yet whois bold enough openly to avow, 
that he has eſpouſed a Falſhood, and received into his Breaſt ſo ugly a 
thing as a Lye? Whilſt the Parties of Men, I ſay, cram their Tenents 
down all Men's Throats, whom they can get into their Power, without 
permitting them to examine their Truth or Falſhood ; and will not let 
Truth have fair Play in the World, nor Men the Liberty to ſearch after 
it ; What Improvements can be expeCted of this kind 2 What greater 
Light can be hoped for in the moral Sciences ? The Subje&t part of 
Mankind, in moſt Places, might, inſtead thereof, with ;#g yprian Bon- 
dage, expect /gyptian Darkneſs, were not the Candie of the Lord ſet 
up by himſelf in Men's minds, which it is impoſſible for the Breath or 
Power of Man wholly to extinguiſh. | 
d. 21. Asto the fourth ſort of our Knowledge, viz. of the real, afual, 
Fourthly, of Exiſtence of Things, we have an intuitive Knowledge of our own Ex1- 
real Exifience Rence ; a demonſtrative Knowledge of the Exi/tence of a God ; of the 
eurrive Know- Exiſtence of any thing elſe, we have no other but a ſenſitive Knowledge, 
-%. of 97 Which extendsnot beyond the Objects preſent to our Senſes. 
Grate of $. 22. Our Knowledge being ſo narrow, as I have ſhew'd, it will, per- 
God's, ſenſible haps, giveus ſome Light into the preſent State of our minds, if we look 
Huw Pang a little into the dark fide, and take a view of our /gnorance ; which being 
infinitely larger than our Knowledge, may ſerve much to the quieting of 
Our Ignorance Diſputes, and Improvement of uſetul Knowledge ; if diſcovering how far 
EY” we have clear and diſtin& /deas, we confine our Thoughts within the 
Contemplation of thoſe Things, that are within the reach of our Under- 
ſtandings, and lanch not out into that Abyſs of Darkneſs (where we 
k have 
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have not Eyes to ſee, nor Faculties to perceive any thing,) out of a Pre- 
ſumption, that nothing is beyond our Comprehenſion. But to be fatisfied 
of the Folly of ſuch a Conceit, we need not go far. He that knows any 
thing, knows this in the firſt place, that he need not ſeek long for In. 
ſtances of his Ignorance. The meaneſt, and-moſt obvious Things that 
come in our way, have dark ſides, that the quickeſt Sight cannot pene- 
trate into. The cleareſt, and moſt enlarged Underſtandings of thinking 
Men find themſelves puzled, and at a loſs, in every Particle of Matter; 
which we ſhall the leſs wonder at, when we conſider the Cauſes of our 
Trnorance ; which from what has been faid, I ſuppoſe, will be found to 
be chiefly theſe three : 
Firſt, Want of 1deas. | 2 
, Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable Connexion between the '/deas we 
ave. 
Thirdly, Want of tracing, and examining our 7deas. | 
9. 23. Firſt, There are ſome Things, and thoſe not a few, that we Þi-/t,one cauſe 
are ignorant of for want of 7deas. | of it want of 
Firſt, All the ſimple /deas we have are confined ( as I have ſhewn Ys ogg 
to the Obſervation of our Senſes, and the Operations of our own have no Con- 
Minds, that we are conſcious of in our ſelves. But how much theſe few _ of, or 
and narrow Inlets are diſproportionate to the vaſt whole Extent of all {et = 
Beings, will not be hard to perſuade thoſe, who are not fo fooliſh, as to have nee. 
think their ſpan the meaſure of all Things. What other ſimple eas 
*tis poſſible the Creatures in other parts of the Univerſe may have, by 
the Aſſiſtance of Senſes and Faculties more or perfecter, than we have, 
or difterent from ours, *tis not for us to determine. But to fay, or think 
there are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing of them, is no better 
an Argument, than if a blind Man ſhould be poſitive in it, that there 
was no ſuch thing as Sight and Colours, becauſe he had no manner of 
Tdea of any ſuch thing, nor could by any means frame to himſelf any 
Notions about Seeing. The Ignorance, and Darkneſs that is in us, no 
more hinders nor confines the Knowledge that is in others, than the 
Blindneſs of a Mole is an Argument againſt the quick ſightedneſs of an 
Eagle. He that will conſider the Infinite Power, Wiſdom, and Good- 
neſs of the Creator of all Things, will find Reaſon to think, it was not 
all laid out upon ſo inconſiderable, mean, and impotent a Creature, as he 
will find Man to be ; who in all probability, is one of the loweſt of all 
inte}lectual Beings. W hat Faculties therefore other Species of Creatures 
have to penetrate into the Nature, and inmoſt Conſtitutions of Things ; 
what /deas they may receive of them, far different from ours, we know 
not, This we know, and certainly find, that we want ſeveral other views 
of them, beſides thoſe we have, to make Diſcoveries of them more per- 
fect. And we may be convinced rhat the 1deas,we can attain to by our 
Faculties, are very diſproportionate to Things themſelves, when a poſi- 
tiveclear diſtinct one of Subſtance it ſelf, which is the Foundation of all 
the reſt, is concealed from us. But want of 7deas of this kind being a 
Parr, as well as Cauſe of our Ignorance, cannot be deſcribed. Only 
this, I think, I may confidently ſay of it, That the intelle&tual and 
ſenſible World, are in this perfte&ly alike ; That that part, which we ſee 
of either of rhem, holds no proportion with what we ſee not ; And what- 
ſoever we can reach with our Eyes, or our Thoughts of either of them, 
1s but a point almoſt nothing, in compariſon of rhe reſt. 
d. 2.4. Secondly, Anotiier great Cauſe of Ignorance, is the want of Ideas _—_ #7 
we are capable of. As the want of Jd-as, which onr Faculties are not able we, ar, 
to 
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to give us, ſhuts us wholly from thoſe views of Things, which *tis rea- 
ſonable to think, other Beings perfe&ter than we, have, of which we 
know nothing ; fo the want ot 7deas, I now ſpeak of, keeps us in Igno- 
rance of Things, we conceive capable of being known to us. Bulk, Fi- 
gure, and Motion, we have Zdeas of. But though we arc not without 
eas of theſe primary Qualities of Bodies in general ; yet not knowing 
what is the particular Bulk, Figure, and 47070n, of the greateſt part of 
the Bodies of the Univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeveral Powers, Effi- 
cacies, and Ways of Operation, whereby the Effedts, we daily ſee, are 
produced. Theſeare hid from us in ſome Things, by being too remote ; 
and in others,by being too minute. When we confidert he vaſtdiſtance of 
the known and viſible parts of the World, and the Reaſons we have to 
think, that what lies within our Ken, is but a ſmall part of the immenſe 
Univerſe, we ſhall then diſcover an huge Abyſs of Ignorance. What are 
the particular Fabricks of the great Maſles of Matter, which makeup the 
whole ſtupendious frame of corporeal Beings ; how far they are exten- 
ded ; what is their Motion, and how continued, or communicated ; and 
what Influence they have one upon another, are Contemplations, that 
at firſt glimpſe our Thoughts loſe themſelves in. If we narrow our 
Contemplation, and confine our Taagins to this little Canton, I mean 
this Syſtem of our Sun, and the groſler Maſſes of Matter, that viſibly 
move aboutit, what ſeveral forts of Vegetables, Animals, and intelle- 
tual corporeal Beings, infinitely different from thoſe of our little ſpot 
of Earth, may probably be in the other Planets ; to the Knowledge of 
which, even of their outward Figures and Paris, we can no way attain, 
whilſt we are confined to this Earth, there being no natural Means, ei- 
ther by Senfation or Refle&tion, to convey their certain 7deas into our 
Minds. They are out of the reach. of thoſe Inlets of all our Knowledge ; 
and what forts of Furniture and Inhabitants thoſe Manſions contain in 
them, we cannot ſo much as gueſs, much leſs have clear, and diſtin& 
Tdeas of them. 


Becauſe of $25. If a great, nay far the greateſt part of the ſeveral ranks of By- 
their Minute- djes in- the Univerſe, ſcape our notice by their remoteneſs, there are 0- 
meſs. thers that are no leſs concealed from us by their Minuteneſs. Theſe in- 


ſenſible Corpuſcles, being the active partsof Matter, and the great 
Inſtruments of Nature, on which depend not only all their ſecondary 
Qualities,but alſo moſt of their natural Operations ; our want of preciſe 
diſtin /deas of their primary Qualities, keeps us in an uncureable Igno- 
rance of what we deſire to know about them. I doubt not bur it we could 
diſcover the Figure, Size, Texture, and Motion of the minute conſtitu- 
ent parts of any two Bodies, we ſhould know without Trial ſeveral of 
their Operations one upon another, as we do now the Properties of a 
Square, or a Triangle. Did we know the Mechanical afteQions of rhe 
Particles of Rhubarb, Hemlock, Opium, and a Man, as a Watchmaker does 
thoſe of a Watch, whereby it performs its Operations, and of a File 
which by rubbing on them will alter the Figure of any of the Wheels, 
we ſhould be able to tell before Hand, that &kbubarb would purge, Hem- 
lock kill, and Opium make a Man fleep ; as well as a Watch-maker can, 
that a little piece of Paper laid on the Balance, will keep the Warch from 
going, till it beremoved ; or that ſome ſmall partof it, being rubb'd by 
a File, the Machin would quite lofe its Motion, and the Watch go no 
more; the diſfolving of Silver in agua fortzs, and Gold in agua regia, and 
not vice verſa, would be then, perhaps, no inore difficult to know, 
than it is to a Smith to underſtand, why the turning of one Key will 
open 
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open a Lock, and not the turning of another. But whilſt we are de- 
ſtitute of Senſesacute enough, to diſcover the minute Particles of Bodies, 
and togive us /deas of their mechanical Aﬀections, we muſt be content 
ro be ignorant of their properties and ways of Operation ; nor can we 
be affured about them any farther, than ſome few Trials we make, are 
able to reach. But whether they will ſucceed again another time, we 
cannot be certain. This hinders our certain Knowledge of univerſal 
Truths concerning natural Bodies : And our Reaſon carries us herein ve- 
ry little beyond particular matter of Fact. | | 
$. 26. And therefore I am apt to doubt that, how far ſoever humane Hence no $c5- 
Induſtry may advance uſeful and experimental Philoſophy in phyſical *nv of Bodies. 
Things, ſcientifical will till be out of our reach ; becauſe we want per- | 
fe and adequate /deas of thoſe very Bodies, which are neareſt to us,and 
moſt under our Command. Thoſe which we have ranked into Claſſes 
under names, and we think our ſelves beſt acquainted with, we have but 
very imperfect, and incompleat /deas of, Diſtin& 7deas of the ſeveral 
forts of Bodies, that fall under the Examination of our Senſes, perhaps,we 
may have ; but adequate eas, I ſuſpeQ,we have not of any one amongſt 
them. And though the former of theſe will ſerve us for common Uſe and 
Diſcourſe ; yet whilſt we want thelatter, we arenor capable of ſczentifical 
X#nowledge; nor ſhall ever be able to diſcover general, inſtructive un- 
queſtionable Truths concerning them. Certainty and Demonſtration, are 
Things we muſt not, in theſe Matters, pretend to. By the Colour, Fi- 
oure, Taſte, and Smell, and other ſenſible Qualities, we have as clear, 
and diſtin /deas of Sage and Hemlock, as we have of a Circle and a 
Triangle : But having no 7deas of the particular primary Qualities of 
the minute parts of either of theſe Plants, nor of other Bodies we would 
apply them to, we cannot tell what effeds they will produce ; Nor 
when we ſee thoſe Effeats, can we ſo much as gueſs, much leſs know, 
their manner of production. Thus having no /deas of the particular 
mechanical Aﬀections of the minute parts of Bodies, that are within 
our view and reach, we are ignorant of their Conſtitutions, Powers, 
and Operations ; and of Bodies more remote, weare yet more ignorant 
not knowing ſo much as their very outward Shapes and Beings. 
$. 27. This, at firſt ſight, will ſhew us how diſproportionate our a4,cs ef; of 
Knowledge is to the whole extent even of material Beings ; to which, Spiries. 
if we add the Conſideration of that infinite number of Spzrits that may 
be, and probably are, which are yet more remote from our Knowledge, 
whereof we have no cognizance, nor can frame to our ſelves any di- 
ſtin& eas of their ſeveral ranks and forts, we ſhall find this cauſe of 
Ignorance conceal from us, in an impenetrable obſcurity, almoſt the 
whole intellectualWorld ; a greater certainly, and more beautiful World, 
than the material. For, bating ſome very few, and thoſe, if I may ſo 
call them, ſuperficial /Yeas of Spirit which by refle&tion, we get of our 
own, and from thence, the beſt we can, collect of the Father of all Spirits, 
the eternal independent Author of them and us and all Things, we have 
no certain information, ſo muchas of the Exiſtence of other Spirits, but 
by revelation. Angels of all forts are naturally beyond our diſcovery : 
And all thoſe Intelligences, whereof *tis likely there are more Orders 
than of corporeal Subſtances, are Things whereof our natural Faculties 
give us no certain account at all, That there are Minds, and thinking, 
Beings, in other Men as well as himſelf, every Man has a reafon, from 
their Words and Actions,to be fatisfied : And the Knowledge of his own 
Mind cannot ſuffer a Man, that confiders, to be ignorant, that there is a 
GOD. 
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GOD. But that there are degrees of Spiritual Beings between us and 
the great G OD, who is there, that by his own ſearch and ability can 
come to know 2 Much leſs have we diſtin 7deas of their different Na- 
tures, Conditions, States, Powers, and ſeveral Conſtitutions, wherein 
they agree or differ from one another, and from us. And therefore in 
what concerns their different Species and Properties, we are under an 
abſolute ignorance. 

$.28. Secondly, What a ſmall part of the ſubſtantial Beings, that are 
in the Univerſe, the want of /deas leave open to our Knowledge, we 
have ſeen, In the next place, another cauſe of Ignorance, of no leſs 
moment, is the want of a diſcoverable Connexion between thoſe 1deas 
we have. For wherever we want that, we are utterly uncapable of uni- 
verſal and certain Knowledge ; and are, as in the former caſe, left only 
to Obſervation and Experiment ; which how narrow and confined it is, 
how far from general Knowledge, we need not be told. Iſhall give ſome 
few inſtances of this cauſe of our Ignorance, and ſo leave it. Tis evi- 
dent that the bulk, figure, and motion of ſeveral Bodies about us, pro- 
duce in us ſeveral Senſations, .as of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, or Smells, 


| Pleaſure and Pain, &c. Thoſe mechanical Aﬀections of Bodies, having 


Inſtances. 


no affinity at all with theſe 7Jeas,they produce in us,(there being no con- 
ceivable connexion between any impulſe of any fort of Body, and any 
perception of a Colour, or Smell, which we find in our Minds) we can 
have no diſtin&t knowledge of ſuch Operations beyond our Experience ; 
and can reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as rhe effeCts or appoint- 
ment of an infinitely Wiſe Agent, which perfealy ſurpaſs our Compre- 
henſions. As the /deas of ſenſible ſecondary Qualities, we have in our 
Minds, can, by us, be no way deduced from bodily Cauſes, nor any cor- 
reſpondence or connexion be found between them and thoſe primary: 
Qualities which (Experience ſhews us) produce them. ia us ; ſo, on the 
other ſide, the Operation of our Minds upon our Bodies is as unconcei- 
vable. How any thought ſhould produce a motion in Body is as remote 
from the nature of our 7deas, as how any Body ſhould produce any 
Thought in the Mind. That it is fo, it Experience did not convince us, 
the Conſideration of the Things themſelves would never be able, in the 
leaſt, to diſcover to us. Theſe, and the like, though they have a con- 
ſtant and regular connexion, in the ordinary courſe of Things ; yet that 
connexion being not diſcoverable in the /deas themſelves, which appea- 
ring to have no neceſſary dependence one on another, we can attribute 
their connexion to nothing elſe, but the arbitrary Determination of that 
All-wiſe Agent, who has made them to be, and to operate as they do, 
in a way wholly above our weak Underſtanding to conceive. 

d. 29. In ſome of our /deas there are certain Relations, Habitudes, 
and Connexions, ſo viſibly included in the Nature of the /deas themſelves, 
that we cannot conceive them ſeparable from them, by any Power what- 
ſoever. And in theſe only, we are capable of certain and univerſal Know- 
ledge. Thus the ea of a right-lined Triangle neceſlarily carries with 
it an equality of its Angles to two right ones. Nor can we conceivethis 
Relation, this connexion of theſe two /deas, to be poſlibly mutable, or to 
depend on any arbitrary Power, which of choice made it thus, or could 
make it otherwiſe. But the coherence ' and continuity of the parts of 
Matter, the production of Senfation in us of Colours and Sounds, &c. by 
impulſe and motion; nay, the original Rules and Communication of 
Motion, being ſuch wherein we can diſcover no natural connexion with 
any /deas we have, we cannot but aſcribe them to the arbitrary Will 
and 
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and good Picafure of the Wiſe Archite&t. Ineced not, I think, here men- 
tion the RefurreAion of our Bodies, the future itate. of this Globe of 
Farth, and ſuch other Things, which are by every one acknowledged io 
depend wholly on the Determination of a free Agent. The Things that, 
as far as our Obſervation reaches, we conſtantly find to proceed regular- 
Iv, we may conclude, do att by a Law ſet them; but yer by a Law, that 
we know not ; whereby, though Cauſes work ſteddily, anu Efiects con- 
ſtantly flow from them, yet their Connexions and Dependencies being 
not diſcoverable in our /deas, we can have but an experimental Knows- 
ledge of them. From all which *tis caſte to perceive, what a darkneſs we 
arc involved in, how little *tis of Being, and the things that are, that we 
are capable to know. And therefore we ſhall do no injury toour Know- 
. led:e, when we modeſtly think with our ſelves, that we are fo far from 
being able to comprehend the whole nature of the Univerſe, and all the 
things contained in it, that we are not capable of a philolophical XAow- 
ledoe of the Bodies that are about us, and make a part of us : Concer- 
ning their ſecondary Qualities, Powers, and Operations, we can have no 
univerſal certainty. Several Effets come every day within the notice of 
our Senſes, of which we have ſo far ſen/1tive Knowledge ; but the cauſes, 
manner, and certainty of their production, for the two foregoing Rea- 
ſons, we muſt be content to be ignorant of. In theſe we can gono tarther 
than particular Experience informs usof matter of fat, and by Analogy 
to gueſs what Effects the like Bodies are, upon other tryals, like to pro- 
duce. But as to a perfect Science of natural Bodies, (not to mention ſpi- 
ritual Beings,) we are, I think, ſo far from being capable of any ſuch 
thing, that I conclude it loſt labour to ſeek aſter it. 

Q. 30. Thirdly, Where we have adequate /dzas, and where there is a Th;rdly, want 
certain and diſcoverable connexion between them, yet we are often igno- of racing 
rant, for want of zracing thoſe 7deas we have, or may have, and finding % 1. 
out thoſe intermediate /deas, which may thew us, what habitude of 
agreement or diſagreement they have one with another. And thus ma- 
ny are jgnorant of mathematical Truths, not out of any unperfection of 
their Faculties, or uncertainty in the Things themſelves ; but for want 
of application in acquiring, examining, and by due ways comparing 
thoſe /deas. That which has moſt contributed to hinder the due ?raciny 
of our /deas, and finding out their Relations, and Agreements or Diſ- 
agreements one with another, has been, I ſuppoſe, the ill uſe of I1Y/07/7s. 
It is impoſſible that Men ſhould ever truly ſeek, or certainly diſcover the 
Agrcement or Diſagreement of /deas themſelves, whilſt their Thoughts 
flutter about, or ſtick only in Sounds of doubttul and uncertain fignifica- 
tions. Mathematicians abſtratting their Thoughts from Names, and 
accutoming themſelves to ſer before their Minds the /deas themſelves ; 
that they would conſider, and not Sounds inſtead of them, have avoided 
: thereby a great part of that perplexity, puddering, and confuſion, which 
; has ſo much hindred Mens progreſs in other parts of Knowledge ; who 
ſticking in Words of undetermined and uncertain fignification, were un- 
able to diſtinguiſh True from Falſe, Certain from Probable, Conſiſtent 
trom Inconliſtent, in their own Opinions : Whereby the increaſe broughr 
into the Stock of real Knowledge has been very little, in proportion to 
the Schools,Diſputes,and. Writings, the World has been fill d with; whilſt 
Men, being loſt in the great Wood of Words, knew not whereabout they 
were, how ſar their Diſcoveries were advanced, or what was wanting in 
their own, or the general Stock of Knowledge. Had Men, in their dif- 
coveries of the material, done, as they have in thoſe of the intelleCtual 
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World, involved all in the obſcurity of uncertain and doubtful terms and 
ways of talking, Volumes writ of Navigation and Voyages, Theories and 
Stories of Zones and Tydes multiplied and diſputed; nay, Siups built, 
and Fleets ſet out, would never have taught us the way beyond the Line : 
and the Antipodes would be ſtill as much unknown, as when it was de- 
clared Hereſie to hold there were any. But having ſpoken ſufficiently 
of Words, and the ill or careleſs uſe, thar is commonly made of them, [ 
ſhall not ſay any thing more of it here. 

Extent in re- &. 31. Hitherto we have examined the exzent of our Knowledge, in 

ſpett of Uni- reſpect of the ſeveral ſorts of Beings thatare. There is another exzext 

—_—_—c of it, in reſpett of Vniverſality ; which will alſo deſerve to be conſidered : 
and in this regard, our Knowledge follows the Nature of our 7deas. - If 
the /deas are abſtract, whoſe agreement or diſagreement we perceive, 
our Knowledge is univerſal. For what is known of ſuch general 7deas, 
will be true of every varticular thing, in whom that Eſſence, 7. e. that 
abſtract 7dea is to be found ; and what is once known of ſuck Zdeas, will 
be perpetually, and for ever true. So that as to aſl general Knowledge, 
we mult ſearch and find it only in our own Minds, and 'tis only the exa- 
mining of our own Z7deas, that furniſheth us with that. Truths be- 
longing to Eſſences of Things, (thatis, to abſtract /deas) are eternal, 
and are to be found out by the contemplation only of thoſe Eſlences ; as 
the Exiſtence of Things is to be known only from Experience. But ha- 
ving more to ſay of this in the Chapters, where I ſhall ſpeak: of general 
and real Knowledge, this may here ſuffice as to the Univerſality of our 
Knowledge in general. / | 


CHAP. TV. 
Of the Reality of our Knowledge. 


Objefion, v-1- | doubt not but my Reader, by this time, may be apt to think, 
Knowledge that I have been all this whyle only building a Caſtle in the Air: 
Placedin Ide and be ready to fay to me, To what purpoſe all this ſtir > Knowledge, 
bee Vilion.. fay you, 1s only the perception of the agreement or difagreement of our 
own Zdeas ; but who knows what thoſe /deas may be ? Is there any thing 
ſo extravagant, as the Imaginations of Men's Brains? Where is the Head 
that has no Chimeras in it? Oritthere be a ſober and a wife Man, what 
difference will there be, by your Rules, between his Knowledge, and that 
of the moſt extravagant Fancy in the World 2 They both have their 7deas, 
and perceive their agreement and difagreement one with another. If 
there be any difference between them, the advantage will be on the 
warm-headed Man's fide, as having the more 7deas, and the more lively. 
And fo, by your Rules,he will be the moreknowing. If it be true, that all 
Knowledge lies only in the perception of the agreement or diſagreement 
of our own 7deas, the Viſions of an Enthuſiaſt, and the Reaſonings of a 
ſober Man, will be equally certain. *Tis no matter how Things are : fo a 
Man obſerve but the agreement of his own Imaginations, and talk con- 
formably ; it is all Truth, all Certainty. Such Caſtles in the Air, will 
be as ſtrong Holds of Truth, as the Demonſtrations of Euclid. That an 
Harpy is not a Centaur, is by this way as certain knowledge, and as 
much a Truth, as that a Square is not a Circle. 
| But 
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But of what uſe is all this fine Knowledge of Men's own Imaginations; 
to a Man that enquires after the reality of Things? It matters not what 
Men's Fancies are, tis the Knowledge of Things that is only to be prized: 
*tis this alone gives a value to our Reaſonings,. and preference to one 
Man's Knowledge over another's, that it is of Things as they really are, 
and not of Dreams and Fancies.. . MO ep ns | 
& 2. To which I anſwer, That if our Knowledge of our eas termi- uſer, 1:3 
nate in them, and reach no farther, where there is ſomething farther in- ſo,vbere Ideas 
tended, our moſt ſerious Thoughts would be of little more uſe, than. the 73:-* _ 
Reſerves of a crazy brain ; and the Truths built thereon of no more 
weight, than the Diſcourſes of a Man, who fees Things clearly in a 
Dream, ard with great aſſurance utters them. But, I hope, before I 
have done, to make it evident, that this way of certainty, by the Know- 
ledge of our own eas, goes a little farther than bare Imagination ; and, 
believe, it will appear, that all the certainty of general Truthsa Man 
has, lies in nothing elle. | | RE | 
Q. 3. Tis evident, the Mind knows not Things immediately,but only Anſwer, Nor 
by the intervention of the /deas it has of them. Our Xnowledge therefore / where Ideas 
is real, only ſo far as there is a conformity between our 7deas and the re- - S__ 
ality of Things. But what ſhall be here the Criterion 2 How ſhall the 
Mind, when it perceives nothing but its own /deas, know that the 
agree with Things themſelves 2 "This, though it ſeem not to want diff- 
culty, yet, I think, there be two ſorts of /Jeas that, we may be aſſured; 
agree with Things. 
$. 4 Fir#?, The firſt are ſimple 1deas, which ſince the Mind, as has 4s, Firft, 41 
been thewed, can by no means make to it ſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the fimple Ideas do. 
product of Things operating on the Mind in a natural way, and produ- 
cing therein thoſe Perceptions, which by the Wiſdom and Will of our 
Maker, they are ordained and adapted to. From whence it follows, that 
femple Ideas are nor? fictions of our Fancies, but rhe natural and regular 
productions of Things without us, really operating upon us ; and fo car- 
ry with them all the conformity our ſtate requires, which is to repreſent 
Things under thoſe appearances they are fitted to produce in us; where- 
by we may diſtinguiſh the Subſtances they are in, and apply them toour 
Uſes. Thus the /deaof Whiteneſs, or Bitterneſs, as it is in the Mind,ex- 
attly anſwering that Power which is in any Body to produce it there, has 
all the real contormity it can, or ought to have, with Things without 
us. And this conformity between our ſimple dc as, and the exiſtence of 
Things, is ſufficient for real Knowledge. 
$. 5. Secondly, All our complex Ideas, except thoſe of Subſtances, being Secmdly, ax 
Archetypes of the Mind's own making, not intended to be the Copies of ©27'*x Ideas, 
any thing, nor referred to the exiſtence of any thing, as to their Origi- p,n: _ 
nals, canrot want any conformity neceſſary to real Knowledge. For that 
which is not deſigned to repreſent any thing but it ſelf, can never be ca- 
able of 2 wrong repreſentation, nor miſlead us from the true apprehen- 
fon of any thing, by its diſlikeneſs to it ; and ſuch, excepting thoſe of 
Subſtances, are all our complex /deas ; which, as I have ſhewed in ano- 
ther place,are Combinations of /deas,which the Mind, by its free choice, 
puts together, without conſidering any connexion they have in Nature, 
And hence it is, that in all theſe forts the /deas themſelves are conſide- 
red as the Archetypes, and Things no otherwiſe regarded, but as they are 
conformable to them. So that we cannot bur be infallibly certain, that 
all the Knowledge we attain concerning theſe /deas is real, and reachcs 
Things themliclies : Becauſe in all our Thoughts, Reaſonings, and Dif- 
It3 courſes 
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courſes' of this kind, we intend Things no farther, than as they are con- 
formable to our /Zeas ; ſothat in theſe, we cannot miſs of a certain un- 
doubted reality. at [2075 

$. 6: I doubt not but it will be eaſily granted, that the XHnowledge we 
may have of mathematical Truths, i not only certain, but real Know- 
ledge ; not idle Chimeras of Men's Brains : And yet if we will conſider; 
we ſhall find, that it is only of our own 7deas. The Mathematician 
conſiders the Truth and Properties belonging to a Rectangle, or Circle, 
only as they are in /dea in his own Mind; for 'tis poſſible he never 
found either of them exiſting mathematically, z. e. preciſely true, in his 
Life : But yet the knowledge he has of any Truths or Properties belon- 
ging to a Circle, or any other mathematical Figure,are nevertheleſs true 
and certain, even of real Things exiſting : becauſe real Things are no 
farther concerned, nor intended to be meant by any ſuch Propoſitions, 
than as Things really agree to thoſe Archetypes in his Mind. Is it true 
of the /dea ot a Triangle, that its three Angles are equal to two right 
ones? It is true alſo of a Triavg/e, where-ever it really exiſts. What- 
ever other Figure exiſts, that is not exactly anſ{werable to thar /dea of a 
Triangle in his Mind, is not at all concerned in that Propoſition. And 
theretore he is certain all his Knowledge concerning ſuch deas, is real 


Knowledge : becauſe intending Things no farther, than they agree with 


thoſe his 7deas, he is ſure what he knows concerning thoſe Figures, when 
they have barely an 7deal exiſtence in his Mind, will hold true of them 
alſo, when they have a real exiſtence in Matter ; his conſideration being 
barely of thoſe Figures, which are the fame where-ever or however they 
exiſt. | 

$. 7. And hence it follows, that moral Knowledge is as capable of 
real Certainty, as Mathematicks. | For Certainty being but the Per- 
ception of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of our 7deas ; and De- 
monſtration. nothing but the Perception of ſuch Agreement, by the 
Intervention of other /eas, or Mediums, our: moral [deas, as well as 
mathematical, being Archetypes themſelves, and fo adequate , and 
complete deas, all the Agreement, or Diſagreement we ſhall find in 
them, will produce real Knowledge, as well as in mathematical Fi- 
ures. 
; $. 8. That which is requiſite to make our Knowledge certain, is the 
Clearneſs of our /deas ; and that which is required to make it real, 
is, that they anſwer their Archetypes. 'Nor let it be wondred, that I 
place the Certainty of our Knowledge in the Conſideration of our 
Ideas, with ſo little Care and Regard (as it may ſeem) to the real 
Exiſtence of Things : Since moſt of thoſe Diſcourſes, which take up 
the Thoughts, and engage the Diſputes of thoſe who pretend to make 
it their Buſineſs to enquire aſter Truth and Certainty, will, I pre- 
ſume, upon Examination be found to be general Propoſitions, and No- 
tions in which Exiſtence is not at all concerned. All the Diſcourſes 
of the Mathematicians about the ſquaring of a Circle, conick Seftions, 
or any other part of Mathematicks, concern net the Exiſtence of any of 
thoſe Figures ; bur their Demonſtrations which depend on their /deas 
are the ſame, whether there be any Square or Circle exiſting in the 
World, or no. In the fame manner, the Truth and Certainty of m- 
ral Diſcourſes abſtratts from the Lives of Men, and the Exiſtence of 
thoſe Vertues in the World, whereof they treat: Nor is 7ully's Offi- 
ces leſs true, becauſe there is no Body in the World that exactly pra- 
Aiſes his Rules, and lives up to that pattern of a vertuous Man, which 
he 
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he has given .us,;and- which exiſted no where when he writ but in 
1dea. It it be true in Speculation, z.e. in:{dea, that Murther deſerves 
Death, it will alſo be true in Reality of any Aion that exiſts com- 
formable to rhat /dea of Marther. As for other Actions, rhe Truth of 
that Propoſition concerns them not. And thus it is of all other Species 
of Things, which have no other -Efſences but thoſe /Yeas which are in 
the Minds of Men. | | 


$. 9. But.it will here be faid, . that if moral Knowledges be placed in Nur mill it be 


the Contemplatian of our own moral eas, and thoſe, as other Modes, 


le's true or, 
certain, be- * 


be of our own making, What ſtrange Notions will there be of Ja/tice cauſe coral 
and 7Zemperance ? What confuſton of Vertues and Vices, if every ons Ideas are of 


may make what 7deas of them he pleaſes ?' No confuſion nor diſorder 


or O02 


in the Things themſelves, nor the Reafonings about them ; no more zz;;-. 


than (in Mathematicks) rhere would be a diſturbance in the Demon- 
tration, or a change in the Properties of Figures, and their Relacions 
one £0 another, 1f a Man ſhould make a Triangle with four Corners, 
or 2 Trapezium With four right Angles : that is, in plain Eng/i/h, change 
the Names of the Figures, and call that by one Name, which Mathe- 
maticians call d ordinarily by another. For let a Man make to himſelf 
the /dea of a Figure with three Angles, whereof one is a right one, and 
call it, it he pleaſe, Equizarerum or Trapezium, or any thing elſe, the 
Properties of, and Demonſtrations about that -7Zdea, will be the fame, 
as if he call d 'it a RedFangular-Triangle. 1 confeſs, the change of the 
Name, by the 1mpropriety of Speech, will at firſt diſturb him, who 
knows not what Zdea it ſtands for ; but as ſeon as the Figure is drawn, 
the Conſequences and Demonſtration are plain and clear. | Juſt the ſame 
is it in moral Knowledge, let a Man have the 7dea of taking from others, 
without thetr Conſent, what their honeſt Induſtry has poſſeſſed rhem 
of, and call this Jufice, if he pleaſe. He that takes the Name here with- 
out the /deca put to 1t, will be miſtaken, by joining another /dea of his 
own to that Name : But ſtrip the /dea of thar Name, or take it {uch as 
it is in the Speaker's Mind, and the fame Things will agree to it, as if 
you call'd it /zaffrce. Indeed, wrong Names in moral Diſcourſes, breed 
uſually more diforder, becauſe they are not fo eaſily reified, as in Ma- 
thematicks, where the Figure once drawn and ſeen, makes the Name 
uſeleſs, and of no force: For what need of a Sign, when the Thing ſig- 
nified is preſent and in view ? But in moral Names, that cannot be ſo 
eaſily and ſhortly done, becauſe of the many decompoſitions that go to 
rhe making up the complex 7deas of thoſe Modes. But yet for all this 
the mi/cal/zng of any of thoſe Zdeas, contrary to the uſual fignificarion 
of the Words of that Language, hinders not but we may have certain 
and demonſtrative Knowledge of their ſeveral Agreements and Difagree- 
ments, if we will carefully, as in Mathematicks, keep to the ſame pre- 
ciſe Ideas, and trace them in their ſeveral Relations one to another, with- 
out being led away by their Names. If we but ſeparate the /dea under 
conſideration,from the Sign that ſtands for it,our Knowledge goes equal- 
ly on 1n the diſcovery of real Truth and Certainty, whatever Sounds 
we make ule of. | 


Q. 10. One thing more we are ro take notice of, That where GOD, a, 
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or. any other Law-maker, hath defined any Moral Names, there they d:turbs nor 


have madethe Eſſence of that Specics to which that Name belongs ; and 
ther@ it is not faic to apply or uſe them otherwiſe : tut in other caſes 'tis 
bareimpropriety of Speech to apply them contrary to the common ulage 
o the Country. But yet even this too diſturbs not the certainty of rhat 
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Knowledge, which-is ſtill to be had by a due contemplation and com- 
paring of thoſe even nick-nam'd 1deas. | 
Ideas of Sub- &. 1x. Thirdly, There is another ſort of complex 7deas, which being 
: 1 Faw wa referred to Archetypes without us, may differ from them, and fo our 
eypes mithour Knowledge about them, may. come ſhorr of being real ; and theſe are our 
us, 1deas of Subſtances : which conſiſting of a Colle&ion of ſimple Zdeas, 
ſuppoſed taken from the Works of Nature, may yet vary from them, by 
having more or different 7deas united in them,than are to be found uni- 
ted in the Things themſelves : From whence it comes to paſs, that 
they may, and often do fail of being exactly. conformable to Things 
themſelves. 
So far as they $-12+ I fay then, that to have /deas of Subtances, which, by be- 
agree wth ing conformable to Things, may afford us rea/ Knowledge, it is not 
ot. 50 7 enough, as in Modes, to put together ſuch /deas as have no inconſi- 
concerns» Nency, though they did never before fo exiſt. Y. g. the /deas of Sacri- 
chem 1s real. lege or Perjury, Sc. were as real and true /deas before, as after the ex- 
iſtence of any ſuch fact. But our 7deas of Sub{kances being ſuppoſed Co- 
pies, and relerred to Archerypes without us, muſt ſtil} be taken from 
ſomething that does or has exiſted ; they muſt not conſiſt of deas pur 
together at the pleaſure of our Thoughts, without any real pattern they 
were taken from, though we can perceive no inconſiſtence in ſuch a 
Combination. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe we knowing not what 
real Conſtitution ir is of Subſtances, whereon our ſimple /deas depend, 
and which really is the cauſe of the ſtrit union of ſome of them one 
with another, and the excluſion of orhers ;. there are very few of them 
that we can be fure are or are not inconſiſtent in Nature, any farther 
than Experience and ſenſible Obſervation reaches. Herein thereſore is 
founded the reality of our Knowledge concerning S«b/taxces, that all 
our complex 7deas of them muſt be ſuch, and ſuch only as are made 
up of ſuch ſimple ones, as have been diſcovered to co-exiſt in Nature. 
And our /zeas being thus true, though not, perhaps, very exact Co- 
pics, are yet the Subjes of real (as far as we have any) XAowledge of 
them ; which {as has been already ſhewed) will not be found to reach 
very far : But fo far as it does, it will ſtill be rea/ Knowledge, What- 
ever [deas we have, the Agreement we find they have with others, 
will ſtill be Knowledge. If thoſe /deas be abſtraft, it will be general 
Knowledge. But to make it rea/ concerning Subſtances, the /deas 
muſt be taken from the real exiſtence of Things ; whatever ſimple 
Ideas have been found to co-exiſt in any Subſtance, theſe we may 
with confidence join together again, and ſo make abſtrat eas of Sub- 
ſtances. For whatever have once had an union in Nature, may be uni- 
ted again. 
In our Euqui V+ 13. This, if we rightly conſider, and confine not our Thoughts and 
res abour abſtract /deas to Names, as if there were, or could be no other Sorz7s of 
jp wr Things, than what known Names had already determined, and as it 
Ideas, and nor Were ſet out, we ſhould think of Things with greater freedom and leſs 
confine owr confuſion, than perhaps we do. Twould poſlibly be thought a bold 
Thoughts *9 P;radox, if not a very dangerous Falſhood, if 1 ſhould fay, that ſome 
Species ſup- Changelings, who have lived forty years together, without any appea- 
oe a out rance of Reaſon, are ſomething between a Man and a Beaſt : Which 
"nn prejudice is founded upon nothing elſe but a falſe Suppolition, that theſe 
two Names, Marx and Beaf?, ſtand for diſtinct Species ſo ſet out by real 
Eſſences, that there can come no other Species between them : Where- 
as if we will abſtra& from thoſe Names, and the Suppofition of ſuch = 
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cifick Eflences made by Nature, wherein.all Things of the ſame Deno- 
minations did exaaly and equally partake ; if we would not fanſie, that 
there were a certain number of theſe Eflences, wherein all Things. 55 in _ 
Molds, were caſt and formed, we ſhould find that the /dea of the Sianc, 
"Aotion, and Life of a Man without Reaſon, is as much a diſtint dex, 
and makes as much a dittin ſort of Things from Man and Beaſt, as the 
{dea of the Shape of an 4/s with Reaſon, would be different from either 
that of Man or Beaſt, and be a Species of an Animal between, or diſtin& 
from both. . 

d. 14. Here every body will be ready to ask, it Changelings may be Objetion 
ſuppoſed ſomerhing between Man and Beaſt ; *Pray what are they > 1 82/7 Fe 
anſwer, Changelings ; Which is as good a Word to ſignifie ſomething 99k Wig 
difierent from the fignification of MAN or BE AST, as the Names thing between 
Man and Beaſt are to have fignifications different one from the other. Beaſt IE 
This, well conſidered, would reſolve this matter, and ſhew my meaning red. | 
without any more ado. But I am not fo unacquainted with the Zeal of 
fome Men, which enables them to ſpin Conſequences, and to ſee Reli- 
gion threatned, whenever any one ventures to quit their forms oi Spea- 
king, as not to foreſee what Names fuch a Propoſition as this 1s like to 
be charged with : And without doubt it will be asked, Ii Changelings 
are ſomething between Man and Beaſt, what will become of them in 
the other World 2 To which I anſwer, x. It concerns me not to know 
or enquire. To their own Maſter they ſtand or fall : It will make their 
{tate neither better nor worſe, whether we determine any thing of it,or 
no : They are in the hands of a faithful Creator and a bountiful Father, 
who diſpoſes not of his Creatures according to our narrow Thoughts 
or 5;:i9ns, nor diſtinguiſhes them according to Names and Species of 
our Corntrivance., And we that know ſo little of this preſent World 
we are in, may, I think, content our ſelves without being, peremptory, 
in defining the different ſtares Creatures ſhall come into, when they go 
oft this Stage. It may ſuffice us, rhat he hath made known to all thoſe, 
who arc capable of Inſtruction, Diſcourſe, and Reaſoning, that they ſhall 
come to an account, and receive according to what they have done in 
tiiis Body. 

$. x5. But, Secondly, T anſwer, The force of theſe Men's Queſtien, 

(viz, Will you deprive Changelings of a future ſtate 2 ) is founded on one 
of two Suppoſitions, which are both falſe. The firſt is, That all Things 
that have the outward Shape and appearance of a Man, mult neceflarily 
be deſigned to an immortal future Being, after this Life. Or, ſecondly, 
that whatever is of humane Birth, muſt be fo. Take away theſe Imagi- 
nations, and ſuch Queſtions will be groundleſs and ridiculous. 1 defire 
then thoſe, who think there is no more but an accidenta! difference be- 
tweenzthemſelves and Changelings, the Efſence in both buing exactly 
the fame, to conſider, whether they can imagine Immortality annexed 
to any outward ſhape of the Body ; the very propoſing it, is, I ſuppoſe, 
enough to make them diſown it. No one yet, that ever I heard of, 
how much ſoever immerſed in Matter, allow'd that Excellency to any 
Figure of the groſs ſenſible outward parts, as to affirm eternal Life due 
to it, or Mes” canſequence of it; or that any maſs of Matter ſhould, 
after its diſſolution here, be again reſtored hereafter to an everlaſting 
ſtate of Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge, only becauſe it was molded 
into this or that Figure,and had ſuch a particular frame of its viſible parts. 
Such an Opinion as this, placing Immortality in a certain ſuperficial Ft- 


oure, turns out of doors all confideration of Soul or Spirit upon whoſe 
account 
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account alone ſome corporeal Beings have hitherto been concluded im- 
mortal, and others not. This is to attribute more to the outſide, than 
inſide of Things ; to place the Excellency of a Man, more in the exter- 
nal Shape of his Body, than internal Perfetions of his Soul ; which is 
but little better than to annex the great and ineſtimable advantage of 
Immortality and Life everlaſting, which he has above other material Be- 
ings : To annex it, I fay, to the Cut of his Beard, or the Faſhion of his 
Coat ; for this or that outward Make of our Bodies, no more carries with 
it the hopes of an eternal Duration, than the Faſhion of a Man's Suit 
gives him reaſonable grounds to imagine 1t will never wear out, or that 
it will make him immortal. *Twill perhaps be faid, that no Body thinks 
that the Shape makes any thing immortal, but 'tis the Shape is the ſign 
of a rational Soul within which is immortal. T wonder who made it the 
ſen of any fuch Thing ; for barely ſaying it, will not make it fo. It 
would require ſome Proofs to perſuade one of it. No Figure that I know 
ſpeaks any ſuch Language. For it may as rationally be concluded, that 
the dead Body of a Man, wherein there is to be- found no more appea- 
rance or action of Life, than there is in a Statue, has yet nevertheleſs a 
living Soul in it, becauſe of its ſhape, as that there is a rational Soul in 
a Changeling, becauſe he has the outſide of a rational Creature ; when 
his Actions carry far leſs marks of Reaſon with them,in the whole courſe 

of his Life, than what are to be found in many a Beaſt. 
$. 16. But 'tis the iſſue of rational Parents, and mult therefore be con- 
cluded to have a rational Soul. I know not by what Logick you muſt 
concludeſo. I am ſure this is a Conclugon, That Men no-where allow 
. of: For if they did, they would not make bold, as every- where they 
do, to deſtroy ill-formed and miſ-ſhaped Productions. Ay, but theſe 
are Monſters. Let them be fo ; What will your drivling, unintelligent, 
intratable Changeling be 2 Shall a defect in the Body make a Monſter ; 
a defect in 'the Mind, {the far more Noble, and, in the common phraſe, 
the far more Eſſential part, not 2 Shall the want of a Noſe, or a Neck, 
make a Monſter, and put ſuch Iflue out of the rank of Men ; the want 
of Reaſon and Underſtanding, ) not ? This is to bring all back again to 
what was exploded juſt now: This 1s to place all in the Shape, and to 
take the meaſure of a Man only by his out-ſfide. To ſhew that accor- 
ding to the ordinary way of Reaſoning in this Matter, People do lay the 
whole ſtreſs on the Figure, and reſolve the whole Eſſence of the Species 
of Vian, (as they make it,) into the outward Shape, how unreaſonable 
ſoever it be, and how much ſoever they difown it, we need but trace 
their Thoughts and PraQtice a little farther, and then it will plainly ap- 
pear. The well-ſhaped Changeling is a Man, has a rational Soul, though 
it appear not ; this 1s paſt doubt, fay you. Make the Ears a little longer, 
and more pointed, and the Noſe a little flatter than ordinary, and then 
you begin to boggle: Make the Face yet narrower, flatter, and longer, 
and then you are at a ſtand : Add ſtill more and more of the likeneſs of 
a Brute to it, and let the Head be perfeQaly that of ſome other Animal, 
then preſently 'tis a Moyſter ; and 'tis demonſtration with you, that it 
hath no rational Soul, and muſt be deſtroy'd. Where now (I askJ ſhall 
be the juſt meaſure, which the utmoſt bounds of that Shape, which car- 
ries with it a rational Soul? For ſince there has been humane Ferus's 
produced, half Beaſt, and half Man ; and others three parts one,and one 
part t'other : And to it is poſſible they may be in all the variety of ap- 
proaches to one ſhape or the other, and may have ſeveral degrees of mix- 
ture of the likeneſs of a Man, or a Brute. I would gladly know what are 
thoſe 
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thoſe preciſe Lineaments, which according to this Hypotheſis, are, or 
are not capable of a rational Soul to be joined to them 2 What ſort of 
outſide is the certain ſign, that there is,or is not ſuch an Inhabitant with- 
in 2 For till that be done, we talk at random of Mas ; and ſhall always, 
{ ſear, do ſo, as long as we give our ſelves up to certain Sounds, and the 
Imaginations of ferled and fixed Species in Nature, we know not what. 
Bur alter all,I defire it may be confidered,that thoſe who think they have 
anſwered the difficulty, by telling us, that a mif-ſhaped Fztus is a Mon- 
fer, run into the fame fault they are arguing againſt, by conſtituting a 
Species between Man and Beaſt : for what elſe, I pray, is their Monſter 
in the caſe, (if the word Monſter ſignifie any thing at all,) but ſomething 
neither Man nor Beaſt, but partaking ſomewhat of either ; and juſt ſo is 
the Changeling before-mentioned. So neceſſary is it to quit the com- 
mon notion of Species and Eſſences, it we will truly look into the Na- 
ture of Things, and examine them, by what our Faculties can diſcover 
in them as they exiſt, and not by groundleſs Fancies have been taken up 
about them. 

d. 17. I have mentioned this here, becauſe I think we cannot be too Objefion a- 
cautious, that Words and Species, in the ordinary Notions we have been game N 
uſed to of them, impoſe not on us : For I am apt to think, therein lies Gs Gp 
one great obſtacle to our clear and diſtin Knowledge, eſpecially in re- thing berween 
ference to Subſtances ; and from thence has roſe a great part of the Dit- Beaſt _ 
ficultics about Truth and Certainty. Would we accuſtom our ſelves to red. 
ſeparate our Contemplations and Reaſonings from Words, we might, in 
a great meaſure, remedy this Inconvenience within our own Thoughts ; 
but yet it would ſtill diſturb us in our Diſcourſe with others, as long as 
we retained the Opinion, that Species and their Eſſences were any thing 
elſe but our abſtra&t Zdeas, (ſuch as they are,) with Names annexed to 
them, to be the ſigns of them. 

Q. 18. Where-ever we perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of any Recapirula- 
of our teas there is certain Knowledge; and where-ever we are ſure 
thoſe /deas agree with the reality of Things, there is certain real Know- 
ledge. Of which Agreement of our /deas with the reality of Things, 
having here given the marks, I think I have ſhewn- wherein it is, that 
Certainty, real Certainty, contiſts ; which whatever it was to others,was, 

I confeſs, to me heretofore, one of thoſe Deſderata which I found great 
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NN ] Hat is Truth, was an Enquiry many Apes ſince ; and it 
being that which all Mankind either do, or pretend to 
ſearch after,it cannot but be worth our while carefully to examine where- 
in it conſiſts ; and fo acquaint our ſelves with the Nature of it, as to ob- 
ſerve how rhe Mind diſtinguiſhes it from Falſhood. 
A right join- &. 2.. Truth then ſeems to me, 1n the proper import of the Word, to 
gs py 7 ok * ſgnifie nothing but rhe joining or ſeparating of Signs,as the Things figni- 
: > Jidoas wy a fied by them, to agree or diſagree one with another. The Joining or ſepa= 
Words. rating of ſigns here meant is what by another name, we call Propoſi- 
tion. So that Truth properly belongs only to Propoſitions ; whereof 
there are two forts, v/z. Mental and Verbal ; as there are two ſorts of 
Signs commonly made uſe of, viz. /4eas and Words. 
Which make Y- 3- To form a clear Notion of Truth, it is very neceſfary to conſider 
mentalor ver- Truth of Thought, and Truth of Words, diſtin&tly one from another : 
_ Propoſ= but yet it is very difficult to treat of them aſunder. Becauſe it is una- 
00s. A a . . 
voidable, in treating of mental Propoſitions, to make uſe of Words ; 
and then the inſtances given of Mental Propofitions,ceaſe immediately to 
be barely Mental, and become Yerbal. For a mental Propoſition being 
nothing but a bare conſideration of the 7deas, as they are in our Minds 
ſtripp'd of Names, they loſe the Nature of purely mental Propoſitions, 
as ſoon as they are put into Words. 
Mental Pro. $-4-And that which makes it yet harder to treat of mental and verbal 
poſitions are Propoſitions ſeparately, is, That moſt Men, if not all, in their Thinking 
— _ of of and Reaſonings within themſelves, make uſe of Words inſtead of /deas ; 
at leaſt when the ſubject of their Meditation contains in it complex /deas. 
Which is a great evidence of the imperfectionand uncertainty of our /deas 
of that kind, and may, if attentively made uſe of, ſerve for a mark to 
ſhew us, what are thoſe Things, we have clear and perfe@ eſtabliſhed 
Zdeas of, and what not. For if we will curiouſly obſerve the way our 
Mind takes in Thinking and Reaſoning, we ſhall find, I ſuppoſe, that 
when we make any Propoſitions within our own Thoughts, about 
White or Black, Sweet or Bitter, a Triangle or a Circle, we can, and 
often do frame in our Minds the /4eas themſelves, without refle&ting on 
the Names : But when we would conſider, or make Propoſitions about 
the more complex 7deas, as of a Man; Vitriol, Fortitude, Glory, we 
uſually put the Name for the 7dea ; becauſe the /Jeas theſe Names ſtand 
tor, being for the moſt part imperfe&t, confuſed, and undetermined, we 
refle&t on the Names themſelves, becauſe they are more clear, certain, 
and diſtin, and readier occurr to our Thoughts, than the pure eas ; 
and ſo we make uſe of theſe Words inſtead of the 7deas themſelves, 
even when we would meditate and reaſon within our ſelves, and make 
tacit mental Propoſitions. In Sub/tances, as has been already noted, 
this is occaſioned by the imperfection of our /4eas, we making the Name 
ſtand for the real Efſence, of which we have no /dea at all. In Modes, 
it is occaſioned by the great number of ſimple 7deas, that go to the ma- 
king them up. For many of them being very much compounded, the 
| Name 
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Name occurrs much eafier, than the complex 7dea it ſelf, which requires 
time and attention to be recolleQed, and exattly repreſented to the 
Mind, even in thoſe Men, who have formerly been at. the pains to do 
it ; and is utterly impoſſible to be done by thoſe, who though they have 
ready, in their Memory, the greateſt part of the common Words of 
their Language, yet perhaps never troubled themſelves in all their Lives, 
to conſider what preciſe deas the moſt of them ſtood for : Some con- 
fuſed or obſcure Notions have ſerved their turns ; and many who talk 
very much of Religion and Conſcience, of Church and Faith, of Power 
and Right, of Obſtruttions and Humours, Melancholy and Choler, would, 
perhaps, have little left in their Thoughts and Meditations,if one ſhould 
deſire them to think only of the Things themſelves, and lay by thoſe 
Words, with which they ſo often confound others,and not ſeldom them- 
ſelves alſo. 
d. 5. But to return to the conſideration of Truth. We muſt, I ſay, -ing nothing 
obſerve rwo forts of Propoſitions, that we are capable of making. but the join-. 
Firit, Mental, wherein the /deas in our Underſtandings are without ___ 4 
the uſe of Words put together, or ſeparated by the Mind, perceiving, or withoutWards 
judging of their Agreement, or Diſagreement. W 
Secondly, Verbal Propoſitions, which are Words the ſigns of our 7deas 
put together or ſeparated in affirmative or negative Sentences. By which 
way of affirming or denying, theſe Signs,made by Sounds,are as it were, 
put together or ſeparated one from another. So that Propoſition conſiſts 
in joining, or ſeparating Signs ; and Truth conſiſts in the putting toge- 
ther, or ſeparating theſe Signs, according as the Things they ſtand for 
. agree or diſagree. | _ | 
9. 6. Every one's Experience will fatisfie him, that the Mind, either by jv men: at 
perceiving or ſuppoſing the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its Propoſiczons 
Ideas, does tacitly within it felf put them into a kind of Propoſition _lary 
affirmative or negative, which I have endeavoured to expreſs by the when verbal. 
terms Purting together and Separating. But this Action of the Mind, 
which 1s fo familiar to every thinking and reaſoning Man, is eaſier to be 
conceived by refle&ing on what _ in us, when we affirm or deny, 
than to be explained by Words. When a Man has in his Mind the 7dea 
of two Lines, viz. the Side and Dzagonal of a Square, whereof the Dia- 
gonal is an Inch long, he may have the 7dea alſo of the diviſion of that 
Line, into a certain number of equal parts ; v. g. into Five, Ten, an 
Hundred, a Thouſand, or any other Number, and may have the /dea 
of that Inch Line, being diviſible or not diviſible, into ſuch equal parts, 
as a certain number of them will be equal to the Side-line. Now whenever 
he perceives, believes, or ſuppoſes ſuch a kind of Diviſibility to agree or 
diſagree to his /dea of that Line, he, as it were, joins or ſeparates thoſe 
two [deas, viz, the /dea of that Line, and the /dea of that kind of Di- 
vifibility, and ſo makes a mental Propoſition, which is true or falſe, ac- 
cording as ſuch a kind of Diviſibility, a Diviſibility into ſuch aliquot 
parts, does really agree to that Line, or no : And when 7deas are ſo put 
together, or ſeparated in the Mind, as they or the Things they ſtand for 
do agree, or not, that is, as I may call it, mental Truth, But Truth of 
Words is ſomething more, and that is the affirming or denying of Words 
one of another, as the /deas they ſtand for agree or diſagree : And this 
again is twofold, either purely Verbal, and trifling, which I ſhall ſpeak of, 
Chap. 10. or Real and inſtructive ; which is the Object of that real Know- 
ledge, which we have ſpoken of already. 
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Objefion - &þ. 7, But here again will be apt to occurr the fame doubt about 
| 4 4m Truth, that did about Knowledge : And it will be obje&ted, That if 
thus it may Truth be nothing but the joining or ſeparating of Words in Propoſj- 
= iq chime- tions, as the /deas they ſtand for agree or diſagree in Men's Minds, the 
; Knowledge of 7ruth is not fo valuable a Thing, as it is taken to be; nor 
worth the Pains and Time Men imploy in the fearch of it : ſince 4y 
this account, it amounts to no more than the conformity of Words, to 
the Chimeras of Men's Brains. Who knows not what odd Notions ma- 
ny Men's Heads are fill'd with, and what ſtrange /deas all Men's Brains 
are capable of ? But if we reſt here, we know the Truth of nothing by 
this Rule, but of the viſionary World in our own Imaginations ; nor 
have other Truth, but what as much concerns Harpies and Centaurs, 
as Men and Horſes. For thoſe, and the like, may be 7deas in our 
Heads, and have their agreement and diſagreement there, as well as 
the 7deas of real Beings, and ſo have as true Propoſitions made about 
them. And 'twill be altogether as true a Propoſition, to fay all Cex- 
taurs are Animals, as that a/l Men are Animals ; and the certainty of 
one, as great as the other. For in both the Propofitions, the Words 
are put together according to the agreement of the Zdeas in our 
Minds : And the agreement of the /4eas of Animal, with that of 
Centaur, 1s as Clear and viſible to the Mind, as the agreement of the 
Tdea of Animal, with that of Man; and ſo theſe two Propoſitions 
are equally true, equally certain. But of what uſe 1s all ſuch Truth 
tO us 2 


Anſiweredreat V- 8. Though what has been faid in the fore-going Chapter, to'diſtin- 
Truth is about gNiſh real from imaginary Knowledge, might ſuffice here, in anſwer to 
_—_ e277 this Doubt, to diſtinguiſh rea! Truth from chimerical, or ( if you 
0 Things, ; ; 
pleaſe, 4arely nominal, they depending both on the ſame foundation ; 
yet it may not be amiſs here again to conſider, that though our Words 
ſignifie nothing but our 7deas, yet being deſigned by them to ſignifie 
Things, the 7rath they contain, when put into Propoſitions, will be 
only Yerbal, when they ſtand for 7deas in the Mind, that have not an 
agreement with the reality of Things. And therefore "Truth, as well 
as Knowledge, may well come under the diſtinAtion of Yerbal and Real; 
that being only verbal Truth wherein Terms are joined, according to 
the agreement or diſagreement of the 7Zeas they ſtand for, without re- 
garding whether our /deas are fuch as really have, or are capable of 
having an Exiſtence in Nature. But then it is they contain rea/ 7rath, 
when theſe ſigns are joined, as our /deas agree ; and when our /deas 
are ſuch, as we know are capable of having an Exiſtence in Nature : 
ons in Subſtances we cannot know, but by knowing that ſuch have 
exiſted. 
Falſhood is Q. 9. Truth is the marking down in Words, the agreement or diſa- 
che joining of greement of 1deas as it is. Falſhood is the marking down in Words, 
wiſe than The agreement or diſagreement of eas otherwiſe than it is. And ſo 
their Ideas far as theſe /deas, thus marked by Sounds, agree to their Archetypes, fo 
yy” far only is the Truth real, The knowledge of this Truth, conſiſts in 
knowing what /deas the Words ſtand for,and the perception of the agree- 
ment. or diſagreement of thoſe /deas, according as it is marked by thoſe 
General Pro- Words. 
Poſitions robe Y.xo. But becauſe Words are looked on as the great Conduits of Truth 
rreared ' and Knowledge, and that in conveying and receiving of Truth,and com- 
0 Yge. Y . - : 
monly in reaſoning about it, we make uſe of Words and Propoſitions, 1 
{hall more at large enquire, wherein the certainty of real Truths, __ 
ne 
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ned in Propoſitions, conſiſts, and where it is to be had ; and endeavour 
co ſhew in what ſort of univerſal Propoſitions we are capable of being 
certain of their real Truth, or Falſhood. : | 
I ſhall begin with general Propoſitions, as thoſe which moſt employ 
our Thoughts, and exerciſe our Contemplation. General Truths are moſt 
looked after by the Mind, as thoſe that moſt enlarge our Knowledge; 
and by their comprehenſiveneſs,ſatisfying usat once of many particulars, 
enlarge our view, and ſhorten our way to Knowledge. | | 
d. 11. Beſides Truth taken in the ſtrict ſenſe before-mentioned, there Mora! and 
are other ſorts of Truths ; as, x. Moral Truth, which is ſpeaking Things ——— hon 
according to the perſuaſion of our own Minds, though the Propoſition we ”** 
ſpeak agree not to the reality of Things. 2. Metaphyfical Truth, which is 
nothing but the real Exiſtence of Things, conformable to the 7deas to 
which we have annexed their Names. This, though it ſeems to conſiſt 
in the very Beings of Things, yet when conſidered a little nearly, will 
appear to include a tacit Propoſition, whereby the Mind joins that parti- 
cular Thing, to the 7dea it had before ſetled with a name to it. But theſe 
Conſiderations of Truth, either having been before taken notice of, or 
not being much to our preſent purpoſe, it may ſuffice here only to have 
mentioned them. 


CH AP. VI. 
Of Univerſal Propoſitions, their Truth and Certainty. 


$.x. | Hough the examining and judging of eas by themſelves, 5,,;,, 
| their Names being quite laid afide, be the beſt and fureſt way Words nece/+ 

to clear and diſtin&t Knowledge : yet through the prevailing cuſtom of Jer to Know: 

uſing Sounds for /deas, I think it is very ſeldom practiſed ; and every "NED 

one may obſerve how common it is for Names to be made uſe of, in- 

ſtead of the /deas themſelves, even when Men-think and reaſon within 

their own Breaſts ; eſpecially if the /deas be very complex, and made 

up of a great ColleCtion of ſimple ones. This makes the conſideration 

of Words and Propoſitions, ſo neceſſary a part of the Treatiſe of Knows 

ledge, that 'tis very hard to ſpeak intelligibly of the one, without ex- 

plaining the other, 

$. 2. All the Knowledge we have, being only of particular or gezeral General 
Truths, tis evident, that whatever may be done in the former of theſe, mm hardly 
_ thelatter, which is that which with Reaſon is moſt ſought after,can never > —__ 
be well made known, and is very ſeldom apprehended, but as conceived verbal Props- 
and expreſſed in Words. It is not therefore out of our way, in the Exami- /##9%%- 
nation of our Knowledge, . to enquire into the Truth and, Certainty of 
univerſal Propoſitions. 

9. 3- But that we may not be mif-led in this caſe,by that which is the c,,,,;,,,,v. 
danger every-where, I mean:-by. the doubtfulneſs of 'Terms, *tis fit, to ob- Fold, of Trarb 
ſerve, that Certainty is twofold ; Certainty of Truth, and Certainty of 77 of Know 
Knowledge, Certainty of Truth is, when Words are ſo put together in **" 
Propoſitions, as exactly to expreſs the agreement or diſagreement of the 


[deas they ſtand for, as really 1t is : Certainty of Knowledge is, to per- 
ceive 
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ceive the agreement or diſagreement of /deas, as expreſſed in any Propo- 
ſition. This we uſually call knowing, or being certainof the Truth of any 
Propoſition. 
NoPropoſition &, 4. Now becauſe we cannot be certain of the Truth of any general 
roy Nag _ " Propoſition, unleſs we know the preciſe bounds and extent of the Species 
where the Ef. its Terms ſtand for, it is neceſſary we ſhould know the Eſſence of each 
ſence of each Species, Which is that which conſtitutes and bounds it. This, in all 
Specrer 2 ſimple Zdeas and Modes, is not hard to do : for in theſe, the real and 
known. nominal Eſſence being the ſame ; or, which is all one, the abſtract 7dea, 
which the general Term ſtands for, being the ſole Eſſence and Bounda- 
ry, that is or can be ſuppoſed, of the Species, there can be no doubt, 
how far the Species extends, or what Things are comprehended under 
each Term ; which, 'tis evident, are all, that have an exa&t conformity 
with the 7dea it ſtands for, and no other. But in Subſtances, wherein 
a real Eſſence, diſtin& from the nominal, is ſuppoſed to conſtitute, de- 
termine, and bound the Species, the extent of the general Word is very 
uncertain : becauſe not knowing this real Eſſence, we cannot know 
what is, or is not of that Species, and conſequently what may, or may 
not with certainty be affirmed of it. And thus ſpeaking of a Mar, or 
Gold, or any other Species of natural Subſtances, as ſuppoſed conſtitu- 
ted by a preciſe real Eſſence which nature regularly imparts to every 
individual of that Kind, whereby it is made to be of that Species, we 
cannot be certain of the truth of any Affirmation or Negation made of 
it. For May, or Gold, taken in this ſenſe, and uſed for Species of Things, 
conſtituted by real Eſſences, different from the complex ea in the Mind 
of the Speaker, ſtand for we know not what ; and the extent of theſe 
Species, with ſuch Boundaries, are ſo unknown and undetermined, that 
it is impoſſible, with any certainty, to affirm, that all Men are ratio- 
nal, or that all Gold is yellow. But where the nominal Eſſence is kept 
to, as the Boundary of each Species, and Men extend the Application of 
any general Term no farther than to the particular Things, in which 
the complex /dea it ſtands for, is to be found, there they are in nodan- 
ger to miſtake the bounds of each Species, or be in doubt, on this ac- 
count, whether any Propoſition be true, or no. I have choſe to explain 
this uncertainty of Propoſitions in this ſcholaſtick way, and have made 
uſe of the Terms of Eſexces and Spectes, on purpoſe to ſhew the abſur- 
dity and inconvenience there is to think of them, as of any other ſort of 
Realities, than barely abſtra&t 7deas with Names to them. To ſuppoſe, 
that the Species of Things are any thing but the ſorting of them under 
general ' Names, according as they agree to ſeveral abſtract /deas, of 
which we make thoſe Names the Signs, is to confound Truth, and in- 
troduce Uncertainty into all general Propoſitions, that can be made 
about them. Though therefore theſe Things might, to People not poſ- 
ſeſſed with ſcholaſtick Learning, be perhaps treated of, in a better and 
clearer way ; yet thoſe wrong Notions of Eſſences and Species, having 
got root in moſt Peoples Minds, who have received any tinQure from 
the Learning, which has prevailed in this part of the World, are to be diſ- 
covered and removed, to make way for that uſe of Words, which thould 
convey certainty with it. 
This more d. 5. The Names of Subſtances then, whenever made to ſtand for Species, 
particularly which are ſuppoſed to be conſtituted by real Eſſences, which we know not, 
concerns Sub re not capable to convey Certainty to the Underſtanding : Of the Truth 


Pay of general Propoſitions made up of fuch Terms, we cannot be ſure. The 
reaſon 
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reafon whereof is plain. For how can we be ſure that this or that quali- 
ty isin Gold, when we know not what is or is not Gold : Since in this 
way of ſpeaking nothing is Gold, but what partakes of #n Eſſence, 
which we not knowing, cannot know where it is, or is not, and fo can- 
not be ſure, that any parcel of Matter in the World is or is not in this 
ſenſe Gold ; being incurably ignorant, whether it has or has not that 
which makes any thing to be called Gold, 7. e. that real Efſence of Gold 
whereof we have no /dea at all. This being as impoſlible for us to 
know, as it is for a blind Man to tell in what Flower the Colour of a 
panſie is, or .is not tobe found, whilft he hasno 7dea of the Colour of a 
panſie at all. Or if we could ( which is impolſlible ) certainly know 
where a real Efſence, which we know not, is, v.g. in what parcels of 
matter the real Eſſence of Gold is, yet could we not be ſure, that this or 
that quality could with truth be affirm'd of Gold ; ſince it is impoſlible 
for us ro know, that this or that quality or Zea has a neceflary connexi- 
on with a real Eſſence of which we have no /deaat all, whatever Species 
that ſuppoſed real Eſſence may be imagined to conſtitute. 
$. 6. On the other ſide, the Names of Sub/tances, when made uſe o© The Truth of 
as they ſhould be, for the 7Jeas Men have in their Minds, though they _— 
carry a clear and determinate fignification with them, wi// ot yet ſerve v2; ne 
us to make many univerſal Propofitions, of whoſe Truth we can be certacn, Subſtances, 1s 
Not becauſe in this uſe of them we are uncertain what Things are fig- * * _ 
nified by them, but becauſe the complex 7deas they ſtand for, are fuch 
Combinations of ſimple ones, as carry not with them any diſcoverable 
connex1on or repugnancy, but with a very few other deas. 
$. 7. The complex /deas, that our Names of Subſtances properly ſtand Becauſe Co-ex- 
for, are Collections of ſuch Qualities, as have been obſerved to co-exiſt: #2 of Ide- 
: _s , , a as in fewCaſes 
but what other,Qualities neceſſarily co-exiſt with ſuch Combinations, we to be known. 
cannot certainly know, unleſs wecan diſcover their natural dependence ; 
which in their primary Qualities, we can go but a very little way in ; 
and in all their ſecondary Qualities, we can diſcover no connexion at all, 
for the Reaſons mentioned, Chap. 3, viz. r. Becauſe we know not the 
real Conſtitutions of Subſtances, on which each ſecondary Quality parti» 
cularly depends. 2. Did we know that, it would ſerve us only for expe- 
rimental (not univerſal) Knowledge ; and reach with certainty no farther, 
than that bare inſtance : becauſe our Underſtandings can diſcover no 
conceivable connexion between any ſecondary Quality, and any moditica- 
tion whatſoever, of any of the primary ones. And therefore there are 
very few general Propoſitions to be made concerning Subſtances, which 
can carry with them «udoubted Certainty, 
$. 8. All Gold is fixed, is a Propoſition whoſe Truth wecannot be cer- j, we 5» 
tain of, how univerſally ſoever it be believed. For if, according to the Go!d. 
uſeleſs Imagination of the Schools, any one ſuppoſes the term Gold to 
ſtand for a Species of Things ſet out by Nature, by a real Eſſence be- 
longing to it, tis evident he knows not what particular Subſtances are 
of that Species ; and fo cannot, with certainty, affirm any thing unj- 
verfally of Go/d, But if he make Gol! ſtand for a Species, determined 
by its nominal Eſſence, let the nominal Eſſence, for example, be the 
complex /dea of a Body of a certain ye/low colour, malleable, fuſible, and 
heavier than any other known ; 1n this proper uſe of the word Go/d, 
there is no difficulty to know what is, or is not Gold : But yet no other 
Quality can with certainty be univerſally affirmed or denied of Gold, bur 
what tath a diſcoverable connexion, or inconſiſtency with that nominal 
Effence. Fixerneſs, for example, having no neceſſary connexion, that 


We 


Inſt ance in 
Gold, 


As far as any 
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we can diſcover,- with the Colour, Weight, or any other fimple ea of 
our complex one,or with the whole Combination together ; it is 1mpoſi- 
ble that we ſhould certainly know the Truth of this Propoſition, That 
all Gold is fixed. 
$. 9. As there isno diſcoverable connexion between Fixedneſs, and the 
Colour, Weight, and other ſimple eas of that nominal Efſence of Gold; 
ſo if we make our complex /dea of Gold, a Body yellow, fufible, duttile, 
weighty, and fixed, we ſhall be at the fame uncertainty concerning $S0- 
lubility in Aq. regza ; and for the ſame reaſon : Since we can never, from 
conſideration of the /deas themſelves, with certainty affirm or deny, of 
a Body whoſe complex 7dea is made up of vellow,very weighty,ductile, 
fuſible, and fixed, that it is ſoluble in 4g. reg/a : And fo on of the reſt 
of its Qualities. I would gladly meet with one general Affirmation, 
concerning any Quality of Gold, that any one can certainly know is 
true. It will, no doubt, be preſently objected, Is not this an univerſal 
certain Propoſition, A// Gold is malleable > 'To which I anſwer, Ir is a 
very certain Propoſition, it Malleableneſs be a part of the complex ea 
the word Gold ſtands for. But then here is nothing affirmed of Go/d, 
but that that Sound ſtands for an /dea in which Malleableneſs is con- . 


\ tained : And ſuch a fort of Truth and Certainty as this, 1t is to fay 4 


Centaur is four-footed. But if Malleableneſs make not a. part of the ſpe- 
cifick Eſſence the name Gold ſtands for, 'tis plain, 4/! Gold is malleable, 
15 not a certain Propoſition : Becauſe let the complex 1dea of Gold, be 
made up of which ſoever of its other Qualities you pleaſe, Malleableneſs 
will not appear to depend on that complex /dea; nor follow from any 
ſimple one contained in it. The connexion that Malleableneſs has (if it 
has any) with thoſe other Qualities, being only by the intervention. of 
the real Conſtitation of its inſenſible parts, which, ſince we know not, 
tis impoſſible we ſhould perceive that connexion, unleſs we could diſco. 
ver that which ties them together. | 

d. xo. The more, indeed, of theſe co-exiſting Qualities we unite into 


ſuch Co-exi- one complex /dea, under one name, the more preciſe and determinate 


tence can be 
known, ſo far 


we make the ſignification of that Word: But yet never make it thereby 


univer{al Pro- more capable of aniverſal Certainty, in reſpect of other Qualities, not 
Poſitzons may contained in our complex /dea ; ſince we perceive not their connexion, 


— be certain. 


| But this 4410 dependence one on another, being ignorant both of that real Con- 
go but a little ſtitution in which they are all founded ; and alſo how they flow from it. 
way, becayſe, For the chief part of our Knowledge concerning Subſtances, is not as in 


other Things, barely of the relation of two deas that may exiſt ſepa- 
rately ; but of the neceſlary connexion and co-exiſtence of ſeveral diſtin& 
Tdeas in the ſame Subject, or of their repugnancy ſo to co-exiſt. Could 
we begin at the other end, and diſcover what it was wherein that Co- 
lour conſiſted, what made a Body lighter or heavier, what texture of 
Parts made it malleable, fuſible, and fixed, and fit to be diſſolved in this 
ſort of Liquor, and not in another; if (I fay) we had ſuch an Zea as 
this of Bodies, and could perceive wherein all ſenſible Qualities origi- 
nally conſiſt, and how they are produced ; we might frame ſuch abſtract 
Hdeas of them, as would turniſh us with matter of more general Know- 
ledge, and enable us to make univerſal Propaſitions,that thould carry ge- 
zeral Truth and Certainty with them. But whilſt our complex /deas 
of the ſorts of Subſtances, are ſo remote from that internal real Con- 
ſtitution, on which their ſenſible Qualities depend, and are made up of 
nothing but an imperfect ColleQion of thoſe apparent Qualitiesour Sen- 
ſes can diſcover, there can be very few general Prepoſitions concerning 
Subſtances, 


a 
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Subſtances, of whoſe real Truth we can be certainly aſſured ; ſince 
there are but few ſimple /deas, of whoſe connexion and neceſſary co- 
exiſtence, we can have certain and undoubted Knowledge. | imagine, 
amongſt all the ſecondary Qualities of Subſtances, and the Powers rela- 
ting to them, there cannot any two be named, whoſe neceſſary co-ex- 
iſtence, or repugnance to co-exiſt, can certainly be known, unleſs in 
thoſe of the ſame ſenſe, which neceſfarily exclude one another, asT have 
elſewhere ſhewed. No one, I think, by the Colour that is in any Body, 
can certainly know what Smell, Taſte, Sound,or tangible Qualities it has, 
nor what Alterations it is capable to.make, or receive, on, or from other 
Bodies : the fame may be ſaid of the Sound, or Taſte, &c. Our ſpecifick 
Names of Subſtances ſtanding for any ColleRions of ſuch /deas, *tis not 
to be wondred, that we can, with them, make very few general Propo- 
ſitions of andoubted real certainty. But yet ſo far as any complex 7dea, 
of any ſort of Subſtances, contains in it any ſimple /deca, whoſe neceſfary 
co-exiltence with any other may be diſcovered, fo far #niverſal Propoft- 
tions may with certainry be made concerning it: v. g. Could any one dif- 
cover a neceſſary connexion between Malleableneſs, and the Colour or 
/Peight of Gold, or any other part of the complex /dea ſignified by that 
Name, he might make a certain univerſal Propoſition concerning Gold 
in this reſpe&t; and the real Truth of this Propoſition, That all Gold 5 
malleable, would be as certain as of this, The three Angles of all right- 


lined Triangles, are equal to two right ones. 
$. 11. Had we ſuch 7deas of Subſtances, as to know what real Con- The Qualities; 
ſtitutions produce thoſe ſenſible Qualities we find in them, and how NN ns 
thoſe Qualities flowed from thence, we could, by the ſpecifick eas of Ideas of Sub. 
their real Eſſences in our own Minds, more certainly find out their Pro- ances, 4e- 
perties, and diſcover what Qualities they had, or had not, than we can —_ _ 
now by our Senſes : and to know the Properties of Go/d, it would be no more, and un- 
more neceſſary, that Go/d ſhould exiſt, and that we ſhould make Expe- J*/<2ve4 
riments upon it, than it is neceſſary for the knowing the Properties of a r_ 
Triangle, that a Triangle ſhould exiſt in any Matter, the /dea in our 
Minds would ſerve for the one, as well as the other. But we are fo far 
from being admitted into the Secrets of Nature, that we ſcarce fo much 
as ever approach the firſt entrance towards them. For we are wont to 
conſider the Subltances we meet with, each of them, as an entire thing 
by it ſelf, having all its Qualities in it ſelf, and independent of other 
Things ; overlooking, for the moſt part, the Operations of thoſe inviſi- 
ble Fluids, they are encompaſſed with ; and upon whoſe Motions and 
operations depend the greateſt part of thoſe qualities which are taken no- 
tice of in them, and are made by us the inherent marks of DiſtinEtion, 
whereby we know and denominate them. Put a piece of Go/d any where 
by it ſelf, ſeparate from all other bodies, it will immedately loie all irs 
Colour and Weight, and perhaps Malleableneſs too ; which, for ought 1 
know, would be changed into a perfect Friability. Water, in which to 
| us Fluidity is an eſſential Quality, left to it ſelf, would ceaſe ro be fluid. 
; But if inanimate Bodies owe ſo much of their preſent ſtate to other Bo- 
| dies without them, that rhey would not be what they appear to us, were 
thoſe Bodies that environ them removed, it is yet more ſo itn Vegetables, 
which are nouriſhed, grow, and produce Leaves, Flowers, and Seeds, in 
a conſtant Succeſlion. And if we look a little nearer into the ſtate of 
Animals, we ihall find, that their Dependence, as to Life, Motion, and 
the moſt conſiderable Qualities to be obſerved in them, is ſo wholly on 


extrinſical Cauies and Qualities of other Bodies, that make no part of 
X x rhem, 
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them, that they cannot ſubſiſt a moment without them : though yer 
thoſe Bodies on which they depend, are little taken notice of, and make 
no part of the complex 1deas, we frame of thoſe Animals. Take the Air 
but a minute from the greateſt part of living Creatures,and they preſent- 
ly loſe Senſe, Life,and Motion, This the neceſlity of breathing has forced 
intoour Knowledge : But how many other extrinſical, and poſſibly very 
remote Bodies, do the Springs of thoſe admirable Machines depend on, 
which are not vulgarly obſerved, or ſo much as thought on ; and -how 
many are there, which the ſevereſt Enquiry can never diſcover 2 The 
Inhabitants of this ſpot of the Univerſe;though removed fo many millions 
of Miles from the Sun, yet depend ſo muchon the duly tempered motion 
of Particles coming from, or agitated by it,that were this Earth removed, 
but a ſmall part of that diſtance, out of its preſent ſituation, and placed a 
little farther or nearer that Source of Heat, tis more than probable, that 
the greateſt part of the Animals in it, would immediately periſh : ſince 
we find them ſo often deſtroy'd by an exceſs or defect of the Sun's 
warmth, which an accidental poſition, in ſome parts of this our little 
Globe, expoſes them to. The Qualities obſerved in a Zoad-/kone, muſt 
needs have their Source far beyond the Confines of that Body; and the 
ravage made often on ſeveral ſorts of: Animals, by inviſible Cauſes, the 
certain death (as we are told) of ſome of them, by barely paſſing the 
Line, or, as *tis certain of others, by being removed into a Neighbouring- 
Country, evidently ſhew, that the Concurrence and Operation of ſeveral 
Bodies, with which, they are ſeldom thought, to have any thing to do,is 
abſolutely necetlary to make them. be, what they appear to us, and to 
preſerve thoſe Qualities we know, and diſtinguiſh them by. We are then 
uite out of the way, when we think, that Things contain within them- 
Wives the Qualities,that appear to us in them : And we in vain ſearch for 
that Conſtitution within the Body of a Fly,or an Elephant, upon which 
depend thoſe Qualities and Powers we obſerve in them; for which, per- 
haps, to underſtand them aright, we ought to look, not only beyond this 
our Earth and Atmoſphere, but even beyond the Sun, or remoteſt Star 
our Eyes have yet diſcovered : For how much the Being and Operation 
_ of particular Subſtances in this our Globe, depend on Cauſes utterly be- 
yond our view, is impoſſible for us to determine. We ſee and perceive 
ſome of the Motions and groſſer Operations of Things here about us; 
but whence the Streams come that keep all theſe curious Machines in 
motion and repair, how conveyta and modified, is beyond our notice 
and apprehenſion ; and the great Parts and Wheels, as I may ſo fay, of 
this ſtupendious Structure of the Univerſe, may, for ought we know, 
have ſuch a connexion and dependente in their Influences and Operations 
one upon another, that, perhaps, Things in this our Manſion, would put 
on quite another face, and ceaſe to be what they are, if ſome one of the 
Stars, or great Bodies incomprehenſibly remote from'us, ſhould ceaſe 
to be, or move as it does. This is certain, Things, however abſolute 
and entire they ſeem in themſelves, are but Retainers to other parts of 
Nature, for that which they are molt taken notice of by us: Their ob» 
ſervable Qualities, Actions, and Powers, are owing to ſomething without 
them ; and there is not ſo complete and perfect a part, that we know,of 
Nature, which does not owe the Being it has, and the Excellencies of it, 
to its Neighbours ; and we muſt nor confine our thoughts within the 
ſurface of any body, but look a great deal farther, to comprehend pers 
fetly thoſe Qualities that are 1n ir. | 
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\ &. x2. If this be fo, it is not to be wondred,that we have very imperfedt The Qualities, 
Ideas of Sub/tances ; and that the real Eſſences, on which depend their _ 
Properties and Operations, are unknown to us. We cannot diſcover fo Ideas of $ub- 
much as that ſize, figure, and texture of their minute and active Parts, fances, de- 
which is really in them : much leſs the different Motions and Impulſes _ Hog 
made in and upon them by Bodies from without, upon which depends, mere, and un- 
and by which is formed the greateſt and moſt remarkable part of thoſe == 
Qualities we obſerve in them, and of which our complex 7deas of them ; 

are made up. This conſideration alone is enough to put an end to all 

our hopes of ever having the Zdeas of their real Eſſences ; which, whilſt 

we want, the nominal Eflences, we make uſe of inſtead of them, will be 

able to furniſh us but very ſparingly with any general Knowledge, or uni- 

verſal Propoſitions capable of real Certainty. 

d. 13. Weare not therefore to wonder, if Certainty be to be found in En 
very few general Propoſitions made concerning Subſtances: Our Know- #31.» bur | 
ledge of their Qualities and Properties go very ſeldom farther than our ehat 5s nee 
Senſes reach and inform us. Poſlibly inquiſitive and obſerving Men may, X-#/*4ge- 
by ſtrength of Judgment, penetrate farther, and on Probabilities taken 
from wary Obſervation, and Hints well laid together, often gueſs right 
at what Experience has not yet diſcovered to them. But this is but 
gueſſing ftill ; it amounts only to Opinion, and has not that certainty 
which 1s requiſite to Knowledge : For all general Knowledge lies only in 
our own Thoughts, and conſiſts barely in the contemplation of our own 
abſtratt /deas. Where-ever we perceive any agreement or diſagreement 
amongſt them, there we have general Knowledge ; and by putting the 
Names of thoſe /deas together accordingly in Propoſitions, can with 
certainty pronounce general Truths. But becauſe the abſtract /deas of 
Subſtances, for which their ſpecifick Names ſtand, whenever they have 
any diſtin and determinate ſignification,have a diſcoverable connexion 
or inconſiſtency with a very ſew other /deas, the certainty of univerſal 
Propoſitions concerning Subſtances, is very narrow and ſcanty in that part, 
which is our principal enquiry concerning them : and there is ſcarce 
any of the Names of Subſtances, let the ea it is applied to be what 
it will, of which we can generally, and with certainty pronounce, that 
it has or has not this or that other Quality belonging to it, and con- 
ſtantly co-exiſting or inconſiſtent with that Zdea, where-ever it is to be 
tound. | 

<. 14. Before we can have any tolerable knowledge of this kind, we hat is re- 
muſt firſt know what Changes the primary Qualrties of one Body, do 1" yet 
regularly produce in the primary Qualities of another, and know. Se- Subſtances. 
condly, we muſt know what primary Qualities of any Body, produce 
certain Senſations or /deas in us ; which is in truth, to know all the Ef- 
fefts of Matter, under its divers modifications of Bulk, Figure, Coheſion 
of Parts, Motion, and Reſt ; which, I think, every body will allow, is ut- 
terly impoſſible to be known by us, without revelation : Nor if it were i 
revealed to us, what fort of Figure, Bulk, and Motion of Corpulſcles, 
would produce in us the Senſation of a yellow Colour, and what ſort of 
Figure, Bulk, and Texture of Parts in the ſuperficies of any Body, were 
fit ro give ſuch Corpuſcles their due motion to produce that Colour, 
Would that be enough to make univerſal Propoſitions with certainty, 
concerning the ſeveral ſorts of them,unlefſs we had Faculties acute enough 
to perceive the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of Bodies in thoſe 
minute Parts by which they operate on our Senſes, and fo could by thoſe 
frame our abſtract /deas of them. I have mentioned here only corporeal 
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Subſtances, whoſe Operations ſeem to lie more level to our Underſtan- 
dings : For as to the Operations of Spirits, both their thinking and mo- 
ving of Bodies, we at firſt fight find our ſelves at a loſs; though perhaps, 
when we have applied our Thoughts a little nearer to the conſideration 
of Bodies, and their Operations, and examined how far our Notions, even 
in theſe, reach, with any clearneſs, beyond ſenſible matter of fact,we ſhall 
be bound to confeſs, that even in theſe too, our Diſcoveries amount to 
very little beyond perfect Ignorance and Incapacity. | 
whilſt owr T- 4.15. This is evident, the ab/traft complex Ideas of Sub/tances, for 
WE _— which their general Names ſtand, not comprehending their real Conſtitu- 
" 7ain not their tions, can afford us but very little univerſal Certainty ; they not being 
real Conſtitu- that on which thoſe Qualities we obſerve in them, and would inform 
mate bur fe Our ſelves about, do depend, or with which they have any certain con- 
general cer- nexion. FY. g. Let the /dea to which we give the name Mar, be, as it 
cain Propſ= commonly is, a Body of the ordinary ſhape, with Senſe, voluntary Mo- 
ninz them. Fon, and Reaſon join'd to it. This being the abſtract 7dea, and conſe- 
quently the Eſſenceof our Species Mav, we can make but very few gene- 
ral certain Propoſitions concerning Mar, ſtanding for fuchan /Jea. Be- 
cauſe not knowing the real Conſtitution on which Senſation, power of 
Motion, and Reaſoning, with that peculiar Shape, depend, and whereby 
they are united together in the fame Subje&, there are very few other 
Qualities, with which we can perceive them to have a neceſlary conne- 
xion : and therefore we cannot with Certainty affirm, That a7 Mex 
Sleep by intervals ; That no Man can be nouriſhed by Wood or Stones; That 
all Men wilt be poiſoned by Hemlock : becauſe theſe /deas have no conne- 
xion nor repugnancy with this our nominal Eſſence of May, with this 
abſtra&t 7dea that Name ſtands for. We muſt in theſe and the like ap- 
peal to trial in particular Subjects, which can reach buta little way. We 
muſt content our ſelves with Probability in the reſt : but can have no ge- 
neral Certainty, whilſt our ſpecifick /4ca of fan, contains not that real 
Conſtitution, which is the root, wherein all his inſeparable Qualities are 
united, and from whence they flow ; whilſt our /dea, the word Mar 
ſtands for, is only an imperfect Colleion of ſome ſenſible Qualities and 
Powers in him, thereis no diſcernible connexion or repugnance between 
our ſpecifick /4ea, and the Operation of either the Parts of Hemlock or 
Stones, upon his Conſtitution. There are Animals that fately eat Hem- 
lock, and others that are nouriſhed by Wood and Stones: But as long as 
we want /deas of thoſe real Conſtitutions of different ſorts of Ani- 
mals, whereon theſe, and the like Qualities and Powers depend, we 
muſt not hope to reach Cerzainty in univerſal Propoſitions concer- 
ning them. Thoſe few /deas only, which have a diſcernible connexion 
with our nominal Eſſence, or any part of it, can afford us ſuch Propoſi- 
tions. But theſe are ſo few, and of fo little moment, that we may juſt- 
ly look on our certain general Knowledge of Subſtances, as almoſt none 
at all. 
PWherein lies Y.16. To conclude, General Propoſitions, of what kind ſoever, are 
= | arvaly then only capable of Certainty, when the Terms uſed in them, ſtand for 
inty of uv G 
Propofitions, ſuch Ideas, whoſe agreement or diſagreement, as there expreſled, is capa- 
ble to be diſcovered by us. And we are then certain of their Truth or 
Falſhood, when we perceive the /deas they ſtand for, to agree or not 
agree, according as they are affirmed or denicd one of another. Whence 
we may take notice, that geveral Certaintyis never to be found but in our 


Hdeas. Whenever we go to ſeek it elſewhere in Experiments, or Obſer- 
© vations 
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vations without us, our Knowledge goes not beyond particulars. *Tis 
the contemplation of our own abſtrat eas, that alone is able to afford 
us general Knowledge. 


CHA P., VII 
Of HMaxims. 


d. r. Here are a ſort of Propoſitions, which under the name of They are /e/f- 
Maxims and Axtoms, have paſſed for Principles of Science ; Evident. 

and becauſe they are /e/f-evident, have been ſuppoſed innate, without 

thatany Body (that I know) ever went about to ſhew the reaſon and 

foundation of their clearneſs or cogency.It may however be worth while, 

to enquire into the reaſon of their evidence,and ſee whether it be peculiar 

to them alone ; and alſo examine how far they influence and govern our 


other Knowledge. 
$. 2. Anowledge, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in the perception of the wherein that 


agreement or diſagreement of /deas : Now where that agreement or -— a 
diſagreement is perceived immediately by it ſelf, without the interven- 
tion or help of any other, there our Azowledge is ſelf-evident. This 

will appear to be fo to any one, who will but conſider any of thoſe Pro- 

poſitions, which, without any proof, he aſfſents to at firſt ſight : for in 

all of them he will find, that the reaſon of his Aflent, is from that agree- 

ment or diſagreement, which the Mind, by an immediate comparing 

them, finds in thoſe /deas anſwering the Affirmation or Negation in the 


Propoſition. 
$. 3. This being ſo, in the next place let us conſider, whether this Se/f-evidence 


Self-evidence be peculiar only to thoſe Propoſitions, which are recei- 727 191470 
ved for Maxims, and have the dignity of Axioms allowed them ; and x;oms. 

here 'tis plain, that ſeveral other Truths, not allow'd to be Axioms, 

partake equally with them in this Self-evidence, This we ſhall ſee, if 

we go over theſe ſeveral forts of agreement or diſagreement of 7eas, 

which I have above-mentioned, viz. Identity, Relation, Co-exiſtence, 

and real Exiſtence ; which will diſcover to us, that not only thoſe few 
Propoſitions, which have had the credit of Maxims, are ſelf-evident, 

but a great many, even almoſt an infinite number of other Propoſitions 


are ſuch. : 
$. 4. For, Fir#, the immediate perception of the agreement or diſa- Firſt, 4s to I-* 


greement of /dentity, being founded in the Mind's having diſtin eas, _ " ' 
this affords us as many ſelf-evident Propoſitions, as we have diſtin propoſirions 
Ideas. Every one that has any Knowledge at all, has, as the foundation re equally 
of it, various and diſtinct 7deas : And it is the firſt at of the Mind,(with-*# m4" 
out which, it can never be capable of any Knowledge, to know every Y 
one of its /deas by it ſelf, and diſtinguiſh it from others. Every one 

finds in himſelf, that he knows the /deas he has ; That he knows allo, 

when any one is in his Underſtanding, and what it is ; And that when 

more than one are there, he knows them diſtinatly and unconfuſedly one 

from another : Which always being ſo, (it being impoſſible but that he 


ſhould perceive what he perceives,) he can never be in doubt when _ 
{aca 
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1dea is in his Mind, that it is there, and is that /zea it is ; and that two 
diſtin& 7deas, when they are in his Mind, are there, and are not one 
and the fame 7dea. So that all ſuch Afﬀfirmations, and Negations, are 
made without any poſlibility of doubt, uncertainty, or heſitation, and 
muſt neceſſarily be afſented to, as ſoon as underſtood ; that is, as ſoon as 
wehave, in our Minds, the eas clear and diſtin, which the Terms in 
the Propoſition ſtand for. It is not therefore alone to theſe two general 
Propoſitions, Whatſoever is, is ; and,7t is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to 
be, and not to be, that this Selkevidence belongs by any peculiar right. 
The perception of being, or not being, belongs no more to theſe vague 
Teas, ſignified by the terms Whatſoever, and Thing, than it does to ariy 
other 7deas. Theſe two general Maxims amounting to no more in 
ſhort but this, that the ſame 7s the ſame, and the ſame is not different 
(which are truths known in particular inſtances, as well as in theſe ge- 
neral Maxims, and known alſo in particular inſtances, before theſe ge- 
neral Maxims are ever thought on) draw all their force from the diſ- 
cernment of the mind employ'd about particular 7deas : And there is 
nothing more viſible than that the Mind, without the help of any Proof, 
or Reflection on either of theſe general Propoſitions perceives ſo clear- 
ly, and knows ſo certainly, that the /dea of White, is the /dea of White, 
and not the 7dea of Blue ; and that the /dea of White, when it is in the 
Mind, is there, and is not abſent, = That the conſideration of theſe 
Axioms can add nothing to the Evidence or certainty of its Knowledge. 
And the fame it is (as every one may experiment in himſelf ) in all the 
1deas of his Mind : He knows each to be it ſelf, and not to be another ; 
and to be in his Mind, and not away when it is there, with a certainty 
that cannot be greater ; and therefore the truth of no general Propoſt- 
tion can be known with a greater certainty, nor add any thing to this: 
So that in reſpect of Identity, our intuitive Knowledge reaches as far as 
our /deas : And fo we are capable of making as many ſelf-evident Propo- 
ſitions, as we have names for diſtin 7deas. And I appeal to every one's 
own Mind, whether this Propofition, 4 Circle zs a Circle, be not as felf- 
evident a Propoſition, as that conſiſting of more general terms, Wharſoe- 
wer is, is : Andagain, whether this Propoſition, Blue is not Red, be not 
a Propoſition that the Mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon as it under- 
ſtands the Words, than it does of that Axiom,7r zs impoſſible for the ſame 

thing to be, and not tobe 2 and ſo of all the like. 
Secondly, wn >\\. 5. Secondly, As to Co-exiſtence, or ſuch a neceſſary connexion be- 
_—_ tween two /deas, that in the Subje&t where one of them is ſuppoſed; 
ſelf-evidens there the other muſt neceſlarily be alſo: Of ſuch agreement, or diſagree- 
Propoſitions. ment as this, the Mind has an immediate perception but in very few of 
them. And therefore in this fort, we have but very little intuitive 
Knowledge : nor are there to be found very many Propoſitions that are 
ſel-evident, though ſome there are ; v. g. the /zea of filling of a place 
equal to the Contents of its ſuperficies, being annexed to our 74ea of Bo- 
dy, 1 think it is a ſelf-evident Propoſition, That two Bodies cannot be is 

the ſame place. 

Thirdly, tn o& Y. 6. Thirdly, As to the Relations of Modes, Mathematicians have 
ther _—_— framed many Axioms concerning that one Relation of Equality. As 
we ma naves Equals taken from Equals, the remainder will be Equals ; which, with 
the reſt of that kind, however they are received for Maxims by the Ma- 
thematicians, and are unqueſtionable 'Truths ; yet, I think, that any one 
who conſiders them, will not find, that they have a clearer ſel-evidence 


than theſe, that oxe and one, are equal to two ; that if you take from rhe 
Ve 
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frove Fingers of one Hand two, and from the froe Fingers of the other 
Hand two, the remaining number will be equal. Theſe, and a thouſand 
other ſuch Propoſitions, may be found in Numbers, which. at very firſt hea- 
ring, force the aſſent, and carry with theman equal, if not greater clear- 
neſs, than thoſe mathematical Axioms. 
$.7. Fourthly, As to real Exiſtence, ſince that has no connexion with Fourthly,Con- 
any other of our /deas, but that of our ſelves, and of a firſt Being,we have cernmg real 
in that, concerning the real exiſtence of all other Beings, not fo much as | 96—pc _ 
demonſtrative, much leſs a ſelf-evident Knowledge : And therefore con. © 
cerning thoſe there are no Maxims. 
$. 8. In the next place let us conſider, what influence theſe received Theſe Axioms 
Maxims have, upon the other parts of our Knowledge. The Rules eſtah- 49 nt much 
liſhed in the Schools, that al! Reaſoningsare ex precognitis, & preconceſ* _—_ 
is, ſeem to lay the foundation of all other Knowledge, in theſe Maxims, !edge. 
and to ſuppoſe them tobe precognita; whereby, I think, is meant theſe 
two things: Firſt, That theſe Axioms, are thoſe Truths that are firſt 
known to the Mind ; and, ſecondly, That upon them, the other parts of 
our Knowledge depend. 
$. 9. Firſt, That they are not the Truths firſt known to the Mind, is Becauſe they 
evident to Experience, as we have ſhewn in another place. Who perceives £* 7 tb 
not, that a Child certainly knows, that a Stranger is not its Mother ET + 7 hn 
that its Sucking-bottle is not the Rod, long before he knows, that 'ris © 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be > And how many Truths 
- are there about Numbers, which it is obvious to obſerve, that the Mind 
is perfectly acquainted with,and fully convinced of, before it ever thought 
on theſe general Maxims, to which Mathematicians, in their Arguings, 
do ſometimes referr them 2 Whereof the reaſon is very plain : For that 
which makes the Mind aflent to fuch Propoſitions,being nothing elſe but 
the perception it has of the agreement, or difagreement of its /deas, ac- 
cording, as it finds them affirmed or denied one of another, in Words it 
underſtands ; and every 7dea being known to be what it is, and every 
two diſtin eas not to be the fame, it muſt neceſſarily follow; that 
ſuch ſelf-evident Truths, muſt be 77/7 known, which conſiſt of das that 
are firf# in the Mind : and the 7deas firſt in the Mind, 'tis evident, are 
thoſe of particular Things, from whence; by ſlow degrees, the Under- 
ſtanding, proceeds to ſome few general ones ; which being taken from 
the ordinary and familiar Objects of Senſe, are ſetled in the Mind, with 
enera] Names to them. Thus particular 7deas are firſt received and di- 
inguiſhed, and ſo Knowledge got about them : and next to them, the 
lefs general, or ſpecifick, which are next to particular. For abſtraft eas 
are not ſo obvious oreaſie to Children, or the yet unexerciſed Mind, as 
particular ones. If they ſeem ſo to grown Men,” tis only becauſe by con- 
ſtant and familiar uſe they are madeſo: For when wenicely reflet upon 
them, we ſhall find, that general eas are Fitions and Contriyances of 
the Mind,that carry difficulty with them,and do not fo eafily offer them- 
ſelves, as we are apt to imagine. For example, Does it not require ſome 
pains and skill to form the gezeral /dea of a Triangle, (which is yet none 
of the moſt abſtra&t, comprehenſive, and difficult,) for it muſt be neither 
Oblique, nor ReQtangle, neither Equilateral, Equicrural, nor Scalenon ; 
but all and none of rheſe at once. In effe&t, it is ſomething imperfeR, 
that cannot exiſt ; an /dea wherein ſome parts of ſeveral different and 
inconſiſtent Zzeas are put together. *Tis true, the Mind in this imper- 
fect ſtate, has need of tuch 7/eas, and makes all the haſte to them it can, 
for the conveniency of Communication, and Enlargement of Knowledge ; 
to 
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to both which, it is naturally very much enclined. But yet one has rea- 
ſon to ſuſpeQ ſuch Zdeas are marks of our ImperfeCQtion ; at leaſt, this is 
enough to ſhew, that the moſt abſtract and general 7deas, are not thoſe 
that the Mind is fir/? and moſt eaſily acquainted with, nor ſuch as its ear- 
liefſt Knowledge is converſant about. 

$.xo. Secondly, From what has been faid, it plainly follows, that theſe 
magnified Maxims,are not the Principlesand Foundations of all our other 
Knowledge. For if there bea great many other Truths, which haveas much 
ſel-evidence as they, and a great many that we know before them, it is 
impoſlible they ſhould be the Principles, from which we deduce all other 
Truths. Is it impoſſible to know that Oe and 7wo are equal to 7hree,but 
by virtue of this, or ſome ſuch Axiom, viz. the Whole is equal to all its 
Parts taken together 2 Many a one knows that One and 7wo are equal to 
Three, without having heard, or thought on that,or any other Axiom,by 
which it might be proved ; and knows it as certainly as any other Man 
knows, that the Whole is equal to all its Parts, or any other Maxim, and 
all from the fame Reaſon of ſelF-evidence ; the Equality of thoſe 7deas, 
being as viſible and certain to him wirhout that, or any other Axiom, as 
with it, it needing no proof to make it perceived. Nor after the Know- 
ledge, That the Hhole is equal to all its Parts, does he know that oneand 
zwo are equal to three, better, or more certainly than he did before. For 
if there be any oddsin thoſe /deas,the Whole and Parts are more obſcure, 
or at leaſt more difficult to be ſetled in the Mind, than thoſe of Oe, 7wo, 
and Three. And indeed, I think, I may ask theſe Men, who will needs 
have all Knowledge beſides thoſe general Principles themſelves,to depend 
on general, innate, and ſelf-evident Principles, What Principle is requiſite 
to prove, that Oze and One are 7wo, that 7wo and 7wo are Four,that Three 
times Zwoare Six 2 Which being known without any proof, do evince, 
That either all Knowledge does not depend on certain Precognita or gene- 
ral Maxims, called Principles ; or elſe that theſe are Principles : and if 
*theſe are to be counted Principles, a great part of Numeration will be ſo. 
To which if we add all the ſelf-evident Propoſitions, may be madeabout 
all our diſtin 7deas, Principles will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt innume- 
rable, which Men arrive to the Knowledge of, at different Ages ; and a 
great many of theſe innate Principles, they never come to know all their 
Lives. But whether they come in view of the Mind,carlier or later,this is 
true of them, that they are all known by their native Evidence,are whol- 
ly independent, receive no Light, nor are capable of any proot one from 
another ; much leſs the more particular, from the more general; or the 
more ſimple, from the more compounded : the more ſimple, and leſs ab- 
ſtraQ, being the moſt familiar, and the eaſter and earlier apprehended. 
But which ever be the cleareſt /deas, the Evidence and Certainty of all 
ſuch Propoſitions is in this, That a Man ſees the ſame Zdea to be the ſame 
1dea.and infallibly perceives two different /Zeas to be different /zeas. For 
when a Man has in his Underſtanding, the /deas of oze and of two, the 
1dea of Tellow and the 1dea of Blue, he cannot but certainly know, that 
the /dea of One is the /dea of One, and not the /dea of Two; and that 
the /dea of Ycllow is the 1dea of Yellow, and not the /dea of Blue. For a 
Man cannot confound the /deas in his Mind, which hehas diſtinct : That 
would beto have them confuſed and diſtin at the ſame time, which is a 
contradiction : And to have none diſtinet, is to have no uſe of our Facul- 
ties, to have no Knowledge at all. And therefore what /dea ſoever is af- 
firmed of ir ſelf ; or whatſoever two entire diſtinct eas are denied one 
of another, the Mind cannot but aſſent to ſuch a Propoſition, as infalli- 
bly 
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bly true, as ſoon as it underſtands the Terms, without Heſitation or 
need of Proof, or regarding thoſe made in more general Terms, and cal- 


led Maxims. 
d. rx. What ſhall we then fay, Are theſe general Maxims of no uſe ? 


Mind forwards, 1n 1ts ſearch after Knowledge. For whoever began to 
build his Knowledge on this general Propoſition, What is, is : or, Ir is im- 
poſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be ; and from either of theſe, 
as from a Principle of Science, deduced a Syſtem of uſeſul Knowledge 2 
Wrong \ }pinions, olten involving Contradictions, one of theſe Maxims, 
as a Touch-ſtone, may ſerve well to ſhew whither they lead : But yer, 
however fir, to lay open the Abſurdity or Miſtake of a Man's Reaſoning 
or Opinion, they are of very little Z/e for enlightning the Underſtan- 
ding: And ir will not be found, that the Mind receives much help from 
them in its Progreſs in Knowledge ; which would be neither leſs, nor leſs 
certain, were theſe two general Propoſitions never thought on. 'Tis true, 
as [have ſid, they fometimes ſerve in Argumentation to ſtop 2 Wrang- 
ler's Mouth, by ſhewing the Abſurdity of his Opinion. But it is one 
thing, to ſhew a Man that he is in an Error ; and another, to put him in 
poſſetſion of Truth : and I would fain know what Truths theſe Propoſi- 
tions are able to teach ; and by their Influence make us know, which 
we did not know before, or could not know without them. Let us rea- 
fon (rom them, as well as we can, they are only about identical Predi- 
cations, and influexce, if any at all, none but ſuch. Each particular 
Propoſition concerning Identity or Diverſity, is as clearly and ccrtainly 
known in it ſelf, 1t attended to, as either of theſe general ones : and there 
is nothing more certain, than that by theſe Maxims alone we cannot evi- 
dence to our ſelves the Truth of any one thing really exiſting. As ro 
other leſs general Maxims, many of them are no more than bare verbal 
Propoſitions, and teach us nothing but the Reſpett and Import of Names 
one to another. The Whole 1s equal to all its Parts, What real Truth [ be- 
ſeech you does it teach us? What more is contained in that Maxim, than 
what the Signification of the Word Zorum, or the Whole, does of it ſelf 
import 2 And he that knows that the Word Whole, ſtands for what is 
made up of all its Parts, knows very little leſs, than that the Whole is 
equal to all its Parts. And upon the ſame ground, I think that this Pro- 
poſition, 4 Hill is higher than a Valley, and ſeveral the like, may alfo 
paſs for Maxims. Burt yet Mathematicians do not without Reaſon place 
this, and ſome other ſuch, amongſt their Maxims, that their Scholars, ha- 
ving in theentrance perfectly acquainted their Thoughts with theſe Pro- 
poſitions, made in ſuch general Terms,may have them ready to apply to 
all particular Caſes : not that it they be equally weighed, they are more 
clear and evident than the particular Inſtances they are brought to con- 
firm ; but that being more familaar to the Mind, the very naming them 
is enough to fatisfie the Underſtanding. But this, I fay, is more from our 
Cuſtom of uſing them, than the difterent Evidence of the Things. But 
before Cuſtom has ſetled Methods of Thinking and: Reaſoning in our 
| Minds,I am apt to imagine it 1s quite otherwiſe: and that rhe Child, when 
a part of his Apple is taken away, knows it better in thar particular In- 
ſtance, than by that general Propoſition, The Whole is equal ro all its Parts; 
and that if one of theſe have need to be confirmed to him by the other, 
thegeneral has more necd to be let into his Mind by the particular, than 
the particular by the general, For in particulars, our Knowledge begins, 
Y y and 
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and fo ſpreads it ſelf, by degrees, to generals. Though afterwards, the 
Mind takes the quite contrary Courſe, and having drawn its Knowledge 
into as general Propoſitions as it can,makes thoſe tamiliar to its Thoughts, 
and accuſtoms it ſelf to have recourſe to them, as to the Standards of 
Truth and Falſhood : by which familiar »/e of them, as Rules to mea- 
ſure the Truth of other Propoſitions, it comes in time to be thought, that 
more particular Propoſitions have their Truth and Evidence from their 
conformity to theſe more general ones, which in Diſcourſe and Argumen- 
tation, are ſo frequently urged,and conſtantly admitted. And this I think 
to be the reaſon why amongſt ſo many ſelf-evident Propoſitions,the moſt 
general only have hadthe Title of Maxims. 

$. 12. One thing tarther, I think, it may not be amiſs to obſerve con- 
cerning theſe general Maxims, That they are fo far trom improving or 
eſtablithing our Minds in true Knowledge, that if our Notions be wrong, 
looſe, or unſteady, and we reſign up our Thoughts rather to the ſound of 
Words, than to ſetled, clear, diltin&t eas of Things: I fay, theſe general 
Maxims, will ſerve to confirm us in Miſtakes; and in fuch a way of uſe 
of Words, which is moſt common, will ſerve to prove Contradictions : w. g. 
He that, with Carres, ſhall frame in his Mind an 7dea of what he calls 
Body, to be nothing but Extenſion, may eaſily demonſtrate, that there 
is no Vacuum; 1.e. no Space void of Body,by this Maxim, What 3s, is. For 
the Zdea to which he annexes the name Body, being bare Extenſion, his 
Knowledge, that Space cannot be without Body, is certain. For he knows 
his own /dea of Extenſion clearly and diſtintly, and knows that it is 
what it is, and not another 7dea, though it be called by theſe three 
names, Extenſion, Body, Space ; which three Words ſtanding for one 
and the ſame /zea, may, no doubt, with the ſame evidence and certainty, 
be affirmed one of another, as each of it ſelf: And it is as certain, that 
whilſt I uſe them all to ſtand for one and the ſame 7Jea,this predication 
is as true and identical in irs ſignification, that Space is Body, as this pre- 
dication is true and identical, that Body is Body, both in ſignification 
and ſound. 

$. 13. But if another ſhall comeand make to himſelf another 7dea dit- 
ferent from Cares, of the thing, which yer, with Carzes, he calls by the 
fame name Body, and make his /dea, which he expreſſes by the word 
Body, to conſiſt of Extenſion and Solidity together, he will as cafily de- 
monſtrate, that there may be a Yacuum, or Space, without a Body, as 
Cartes:demonſtrated the contrary, becauſe the 7dea to which he gives 
the name Space, being bare Exter/ron, and the ea to which he gives 
the name Body, being the complex /dea of Exten/ron and Reſiſtibility, or 
Solidity together; theſe two /deas are not exactly one and the fame, but in 
the Underſtanding as diſtin as the /deas of Oneand Two, White and 
Black, or as of Corporeity and Humanity, if I may uſe thoſe barbarous 
terms: And therefore the predication of them in our Minds, or in Words 
ſtanding for them is not identical, but the negation of them one of ano- 
ther, as certain and evident, as that zt is impoſſible for the ſame thing to 
be, and not to be. 

$. 14. But yet though both theſe Propoſitions (as you ſee} may be 
equally demonſtrated, viz. That there may be a Yacuum, and that there 
cannot be a Vacuum, by theſe two certain Principles, (viz,) What is,is; 
and The ſame thing cannot be, and not be ; yet neither of theſe Principles 
will ſerve to prove to us that any, or what Bodies do exift ; for that we 
are left to our Senſes to diſcover to us as far as they can : Thoſe univer- 
fal and ſelf-evident Principles, being only our conſtant, clear, and diſtinct 
Knowledge 
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Knowledge of our own Zdeas more general or comprehenfive, can aſſure 
us of nothing that paſſes without the Mind, their certainty is founded 
only upon the Knowledge we have of each 7dea by its ſelf,and of its di- 
ſtintion trom others ; about which, we cannot be miſtaken whilſt they 
are in our Minds, though we may, and often are miſtaken, when we re- 
rain the Names without the 7deas ; or uſe them confuſedly ſometimes for 
one, and ſometimes tor another /4ea. In which caſes, the force of theſe 
Axioms reaching only to the Sound, and not the Signification of the 
Words, ſerves only to lead us into Confuſion, Miſtake, and Errour. 

d. 15. But let them be of whar aſe they will in verbal Propoſitions, they Thesr Appli- 
cannot diſcover or prove to us the leaſt Knowledge of the Natureof Sub- cation dange- 
ſtances,as they are found and exiſt without us,any farther than grounded 19%, 9 
on Experience. And though the conſequence of theſe two Propoſitions, }c«” 
called Principles, be very clear, and their ſe not very dangerous, or 
hurtful, in the probation of ſuch Things, wherein there is no need at all 
of them for proof, but ſuch as are clear by themſelves without them, v3z. 
where our /deas are clear 4nd diſtin, and known by the Names that 
ſtand for them ; yet when theſe Principles, viz. What is, is ; and, 1 is 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, are made uſe of in the 
probation of Propoſitions, wherein are Words ſtanding for complex /deas; 
v.g. Man, Horſe, Gold, Vertue ; there they are of infinite danger, and 
moſt commonly make Men receive and retain Falſhood for manifeſt 
Truth, and Uncertainty for Demonſtration ; upon which follows Errour, 
Obſtinacy, and all the miſchiets that can happen from wrong reaſoning. 
The reaſon whereof 15 not, that theſe Principles are leſs true in ſuch Pro- 
poſitions, conſiſting of Words ſtanding for complex 7deas, than in thoſe 
of ſimple /deas. But becauſe Men miſtake generally, thinking ſuch Pro- 
poſitions to be about the reality of Things, and not the bare ſignification 
of Words, when indeed they are, for the moſt part, nothing, elſe, as is 
clear in the demonſtration of Yacuum, where the word Body, ſometimes 
ſtands for one 7dea, and ſometimes for another : But ſhall be yet made 
more manifelt, 

d. 16. As forinſtance: Let Man be that, concerning which you would inſtance #: 
by theſe firſt Principles demonſtrate any thing, and we ſhall ſee, that ſo Mn. 
far as demonſtration is by theſe Principles, it is only verbal, and gives us 
no certain univerſal true Propoſition, or Knowledge of any Being exiſting 
without us. Firſt, a Child having framed the ea of a Man, it is pro- 
bable, that his /dea is juſt like that picture, which the Painter makes of 
the viſible appearances joined together ; and ſuch a complexion of /deas 
together in his Underſtanding, makes up the ſingle complex /dea which 
he calls Man, whereot White or Fleſh-colour in Eng/and being one, the 
Child can demonſtrate to you, that a Negro #s not a May, becauſe White- 
colour was one of the conſtant ſftmple 7deas of the complex /dea he calls 
Man : and therefore he can demonſtrate by the Principle, /t zs impoſſible 
for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, that a Negro is not a Man ; the 
toundation of his Certainty being not that univerſal Propoſition, which, 
perhaps, he never heard nor thought of, but the clear diſtinct perception 
he hath of his own ſimple deas of Black and White, which he cannot 
be perſuaded to take, nor can ever miſtake, one for another, whether he 
knows that Maxim, or no: And to this Child, or any one who hath 
ſuch an 7dea, which he calls Man, Can you never demonſtrate that a Man 
hath a Soul, becauſe his /dea of Man includes no ſuch Notion or 1dea in 
it 2 And therefore to him, the Principle of What zs, is, proves not this 

Yy 2 matter; 
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matter ; but it depends upon ColleCtion and Obſervation,by which he is 
to make his complex 7dea called Man. | 

| &. 17. Secondly, Another that hath gone farther in framing and col- 
lefing the /dea he calls Mar, and to the outward Shape adds Laughter, 
and rational Diſcourſe, may demonitrate, that Infants and Changelings 
are no Men, by this Maxim, 7 zs impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and 
zot zo be: And I have diſcourſed with very rational Men, who have 
actually denied that they are Men . 

d. 18. Thirdly, Perhaps, another makes up the complex /Zea which 
he calls Mar, only out of the /deas of Body in general, and the Powers 
of Language and Reaſon, and leaves out the Shape wholly : This Man 
is able to demonſtrate, that a Man may have no Hands, but be Quadrupes, 
neither of thoſe being included in his 7Hea of Man ; and in whatever 
Body or Shape he found Speech and Reaſon join'd, that was a Har : be- 
cauſe having a clear knowledge of ſuch a complex ea, it is certain, that 
What ts, ts. 
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xims, to prove the agreement, or difagreement of any of them. He that 
cannot diſcern the Truth or Falſhood of ſuch Propoſitions, without the 
help of theſe, and the like Maxims, will not be he/ped by theſe Maxims 
to do it: ſince he cannot be ſuppoſed to know the Truth of theſe Ma- 
xims themſelves without proof, if he cannot know the Truth of others 
without proof, which are as ſelf-evident as theſe. Upon this ground it 
is, that intuitive Knowledge neither requires, nor admits any proof, one 
part of it more than another : He that will ſuppoſe it does, takes away 
the foundation of all Knowledge, and Certainty : And he that needs any 
proof to make him certain, and give his Aſſent to this Propoſition, that 
Two are equal to Two, will alſo have need of a proof to make him admit, 
that What is, zs. He that needs a probation to convince him, that 7ws 
are not Three, that White is not Black, that a Triangle is not a Circle, G&c. 
or any other two clear diſtin& deas are not one and the ſame, will need 
alſo a demonſtration to convince him, that 7 7s impoſſible for the ſame 
thing to be, and not to be. 

9. 20. And as theſe Maxims are of /:tt/e aſe, where we have clear and 
diſtin 7deas, ſo they are, as I have ſhewed, of dangerous uſe, where 
our /deas are not clear and diſtin&t; and where we uſe Words that are 
not annexed to clear and diſtin& eas, but to ſuch as are of a Jooſe and 
wandering fſignification, ſometimes ſtanding for one, and ſometimes for 
another /dea ; from which follows miſtake and errour, which theſe Ma- 
xims (brought as proofs to eſtabliſh Propoſitions, wherein the terms 
ſtand tor confuſed or uncertain /deas) do by their Authority confirmand 
rivet. | 
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d. 1. VW Hether the Maxims treated ofin the fore-going Chapter,be $,me Props; 
of that uſe to real Knowledge, as is generally ſuppoſed, [ trons bring ns 
leave to be confidered. This, I think, may confidently be affirmed, That ——_— 
there are univerſal Propoſitions ; that though they be certainly true, yet roll 
they add no light to our Underſtandings, bring no increaſe toour Know- 
ledge. Such are, | 
d. 2. Firſt, All purely identical Propoſitions. Theſe obviouſly, and at 4s Firft,tden- 
firſt bluſh, appear to contain no Inſtruction in them. For when we af- *#54! Prope/i- 
firm the ſame term of it ſelf, whether it be barely verbal, or whether 
it contains any clear and real /dea, it ſhews us nothing, but what we muſt 
certainly know before, wherher ſuch a Propoſition be either made by,or 
propoſed to us. Indeed, that moſt general one, What is, zs, may ſerve 
ſometimes to ſhew a Man the abſurdity he is guilty of, when by circum- 
locution, or equivocal terms, he would, in particular inſtances, deny the 
ſame thing of it ſelf ; becauſe no body will ſo openly bid defiance to 
common ſenſe, as to affirm viſible and dire& ContradiQions in plain 
Words: Or it hedoes,a Man is excuſed if he break off any farther diſcourſe 
with him. Burt yet, I think, I may fay, that neither that received Ma- 
xim, nor any other identical Propoſition, teaches us any thing : And tho 
in ſuch kind of Propoſitions, this great and magnified Maxim, boaſted 
to be the foundation of Demonſtration, may be, and often is made uſe of 
to confirm them, yet all it proves, amounts to no more than this, That 
the ſame Word may with great certainty be affirmed of it ſelf, without 
any doubt of the Truth of any ſuch Propoſition ; and let me add allo, 
without any real Knowledge. 
$. 3. For at this rate, any very ignorant perſon, who can but make a ;, r;-/.149- 
Propoſition, and knows what he means when he ſays Ay, or No, may #ica! Propoſi- 
makea million of Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth he may be infallibly cer- © 
tain, and yet not know one thing in the World thereby ; v. g. what is a 
Soul, is a Soul; or a Soul zs a Soul ; a Spirit is a Spirit ; a Petiche is a 
Fetiche, &c. Theſe all being equivalent to this Propoſition, viz. What 1, 
z5, i.e. what hath Exiſtence, hath Exiſtence ; or, who hath a Soul, hath a 
Soul. What is this more than trifling with Words? It 1s but like a Monkey 
ſhifting his Oyſter trom one hand to the other; and had he had but Words, 
might, no doubt, have faid, Oyſter in right hand is ſubject, and Oyſter 
in left hand is predicate: and ſo might have made a ſelf-evident Propoſt- 
tion of Oyſter, z.e. Oyſter is Oyſter ; and yet, with all this, not have 
been one whit the wiſer, or more knowing : and that way of handling 
the matter, would much at one have ſatisfied the Monkey's Hunger, or 
a Man's Underſtanding ; and they would have improved in Knowledge 
and bulk together. 
$. 4. Secondly,Another ſort of trifling Propoſitions is,vhen a part of the gecoudly, 
complex Idea is predicated of the Name of the whole ; a part of the de- hen a pare 
finition of the Word defined. Such are all Propoſitions wherein the - _ 
Genus is predicated of the Species, or more comprehenſive of leſs compre- predicated of 


henfive terms : For what Information, what Knowledge carries this Pro- the whole, 
-politien 
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poſition in it, viz. Lead is a Metal, toa Man, who knows the complex 
Tdea the name Lead ſtands for. All the ſimple /deas that goto the com- 
plex one ſignified by the term Metal, being nothing but what he betore 


- comprehendcd and ſignified by the name Lead. Indeed, to 3 Man that 


As part of the 
definition of” 


the defined. 


Inſtance Man 
and Palfry. 


knows the ſignification of the word Mezal, and not of the word Lead, 
it is a ſhorter way to explain the ſignification of the word Lead, by ſay- 
ing it is a Metal, which at once expreſſes teveral of its ſimple 7deas,than 
to enurnerate them one by one, telling him it is a Body very heavy, fu- 
ſible, and malleable. | 

d. 5. Alike trifling it is, zo predicate any other part of the Definition of 
the Term defined, or to affirm any one of the ſimple 7deas of a com- 
plex one, of the name of the whole complex /dea ; as All Gold is fufi- 
ble: For Fuſibility being one of the ſimple Tdeas that goes to the ma- 
king up the complex one the ſound Gold ſtands for, what can it be but 
playing with Sounds, to affirm that of the name Go/d, which is compre- 
hended in its received fignification ? *Twould be thought little better 
than ridiculous, to affirm gravely as a Truth of moment, that G-/d js 
yellow; and I ſee not how it is any jot more material, to fay, It is f#/iZle, 
unleſs that Quality be leſt out of the complex ea, of which the ſound 
Gold 1s the mark in ordinary ſpeech. What Inſtruction can it carry with 
it, to tell one that, which he hath been told already, or he is ſuppoſed 
to know before: For I am ſuppoſed to know the ſignification of the Word 
another uſes to me, or elſe he is to tell me. And if I know that the name 
Gold ſtands for this complex /dea of Body, Tellow, Heavy, Fufible, Mallea- 
ble, *twill not much inſtrut me to put it ſolemnly afterwards in a Pro- 
poſition, and gravely fay, A! Gold is fufible. Such Propoſitions can 
only ſerve to ſhew the difingenuity of one, who will go from the de- 
finiticn of his own Terms, by re-minding him ſometimes of it ; but car- 
ry no Knowledge with them, bur of the ſignification of Words, however 
certain they be. : | 

d. 6. Every Man is an Animal, or living Body, is as certain a Propofti. 
tion as can be ; but no more conducing to the Knowledge of Things, 
than to ſay, 4 Palfry is an ambling Horſe,or a neighing ambling Animal, 
both being only about the ſignification of Words,and make me know but 
this; That Body, Senſe, and Motion, or power of Senſation and Mo- 
ving, are three of thoſe 7deas, that I always comprehend and ſignifie by 
the word Zan; and where they are not to be found together, the name 
Man belongs not to that Thing : And ſo of the other, that Body, 
Senſe, and a certain way of going, with a certain kind of Voice, are 
ſome of thoſe /deas which I always comprehend, and ſignifie by the 
word Palfry ; and when they are not to be found together, the name 
Palfry belongs not to that thing. Tis juſt the ſame, and to the ſame 
purpoſe, when any term ſtanding for any one or more of the ſimple 
1deas, that altogether make upthat complex /dea which is called a 27ay, 
is affirmed of the term Man - v. g. ſuppoſe a Roman, ſignified by the 
word Homo: all theſe diſtin 7deas united in one ſubject, Corporeizas, 
Senfibilitas, Potentia ſe movendi, Rationalitas, Riſibilitas, he might, no 
doubt, with great certainty, univerſally affirm one, more, or all of theſe 
together of the word /Zomo, but did no more than fay, that the word 
Eomo, in his Country, comprehended in its ſignification, all theſe /deas, 
Muchlikea Romance Knight,who by the word Palfry,ſignified theſe 7deas; 
Body of a certain figure, four-legg'd, with ſenſe, motion, ambling, neigh- 
ing, white, uſed to have a Woman on his back, might, with the ſame 
certainty, univerſally affirm alſo any, or all of theſe of the word Fouey E 
ut 
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but did thereby teach no more, but that the word Palfry, in his, or Ro- 
mance Language, ſtood for all theſe, and was not to be applied to any 
thing, where any of theſe was wanting. But he that ſhall tell me, that 
in whatever thing Sexſe, Mcrzon, Reaſon, and Laughter, were united, that 
Thing had aftually a notion of GOD, or would be caſt into a ſleep by 
Opium, made indeed an inſtruCtive Propoſition : becauſe neither having 
the notion of GO D, nor being caſt into ſleep by Opium, being con- 
tained in the 7dea ſignified by the Word Mar, we are by ſuch Pro- 
poſitions taught fomething more than barely what the word 1Zaz 
{tands tor : And therefore the Knowledge contained in it, is more than 
verbal. 

d. 7. Belore a Man makes any Propoſition, he is ſuppoſed to under- ;.., ,:.. 
ſtand the terms he uſes in it, or elſe he talks like a Parrot, only making a teaches bn+ 
noiſe by imitation, and framing certain Sounds he has learnt of others ; *"? /enitics- 
but not, as a rational Creature, uſing them for ſigns of eas, he has in 77 0 
his Mind. The Hearer alſo is ſuppoſed to underitand the Terms as the 
Speaker uſes them, or elſe he talks jargon, and makes an unintelligible 
noiſe. And therefore he triftles with Words, who makes ſuch a Propoſition, 
which when it is made, contains no more than one of the Terms does, 
and which a Man was ſuppoſed ' to know before : v. g. a 7riangle hath 
three ſides, or Saffron is yellow. And this is no farther tolerable, than 
where a Man goes to explain his Terms, to one who is ſuppoſed or de- 
clares himſelf not to underſtand him : and then 4# zeaches only the fignifi- 
cation of that Word, and the uſe of that Sign. 

$. 8. We can know then the Truth of two forts of Propoſitions, with Bur no rea! 

perſect cer:ainty ; the one is, of thoſe trifling Propoſitions, which have a X#*42<- 
certainty in them, but *tis but a verbal Certainty, but not inſtructive. 
'And, ſecondly, we can know the Truth, and fo may be certain in Propo- 
ſitions, which affirm ſomething of another, which is a neceſlary conſe- 
quence of its preciſe complex ea, but not contained in it. As that zhe 
external Angle of all Triangles, is bigger than either of the oppoſite inter 
aal Angles; which relation of the outward Angle, to either of the op- 
poſite internal Angles, making no part of the complex ea, ſignified by 
the name Triangle, this is a real Truth, aud conveys with it inſtruQiive 
real Knowledge. 

d. 9. We having little or no knowledge of what Combinations there General Pro- 
be of ſimple /deas exiſting together in Subſtances, but by our Senſes, we 2967015 cor- 
cannot make any univerſal cerzain Propoſitions concerning them, any |2,1ce7 are + 
farther than our nominal Eſſences lead us : which being to a very few and ten :r:fting. 
inconſiderable Truths, in reſpe&t of thoſe which depend on their real 
Conſtitutions, the general Propo/itions that are made about Subſtances, if 
they are certain, are for the moſt part but trifling ; and if they are inftru- 
ative, areuncertain, and ſuch as we can have no knowledge of their real 
Truth, how much ſoever conſtant Obſervation and Analogy may afliſt 
our Judgments in gueſſing. Hence it comes to paſs, that one may often 
meer with very clear and coherent Diſcourſes, that amount yet to no- - 
thing. For tis plain, that Names of ſubſtant:al Beings, as well as others, 
having conſtant and ſetled fignifications affixed to them, may, with 
great truth, be joined negatively and affirmatively in Propoſitions, as 
their Definitions make them fit to be ſo joined ; and Propoſitions confi- 
ſting of ſuch Terms, may, with the ſame clearneſs, be deduced one from 
another, as thoſe thar convey the moſt real Truths ; and all this, with- 
out any knowledge of the Nature or Reality of Things exiſting withour 
| us. By this method, one may make Demonſtrations and undoubted Pro- 

; poſitions 
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poſitions in Words,and yet thereby advance not one jot in the Know- 
ledge of the Truth of Things ; v.g. he that having learnt theſe following 
Words, with their ordinary Acceptations annexed to them ; v. g. Sybe 
ſtance, Man, Animal, Form,Soul, Vegetative,Senſitive, Rational,may make 
ſeveral undoubted Propoſitions about the Soul, without knowing at all 
what the Soul really is ; and of this fort, a Man may find an infinite 
number of Propoſitions, Reaſonings, and Concluſions, in Books of Mcta- 
phy ſicks, School-Divinity, and ſome fort of natural Philotophy ; ana a: 
ter all, know as little of GOD, Spzrits, or Bodies, as he did betore he 
ſet out. | 

And why. $. x0. He that hath liberty to define, z. e. determine the ſignification 
of his Names of Subſtances, (as certainly every one does in effect, who 
makes them ſtand jor his own Zdeas,) and makes their Significations at 
a venture, taking thein from his own or other Men's Fancies, and not 
from an Examination and Enquiry into the Nature of Things themſelves, 
may, with little trouble, demonſtrate them one of another ; wherein, 
however Things agree, or Ciſagree, in their own Nature, he need mind. 
nothing but his own Notions, with the Names he hath beſtowed upon 
them : but thereby no m:2re increaſes his own Knowledge, than he does 
his Riches, who taking a Bag of Counters, calls one 1n a certain place a 
Pound, another in another place, a $hi/ing, and a third in a third place, 
a Penny ; and fo proceeding, may undoubredly reckon right, and caſt 
upa great ſumm, according to his Counters fo placed, and ſtanding for ' 

- more or leſs as he pleates, without being one jot the richer, or without 

even'knowing how much a Pound, Shilling, or Penny 1s, but only that 
one is contained in the other twenty times, and cont2ins the other 
twelve; which a Man may alſodo in the ſignification of Words, by ma- 
king them in reſpeCt of one another, more, or leſs, or equally compre- 
henfive, 17 | 

Thirdly,Uſing \. x1. 'Though yet concerning moſt Words uſed in Diſcourſes, efpeci- 

Words vari- ally Argumentative and Controverſial, there is this more to be complai- 

ouſly, 2s tri- = a ty . 

fline with ned of, which is the worlt ſort of 7rif1zng, and which ſets us yer farther 

them. from the certainty of Knowledge we hope to attain by them, or find in 
them, viz. that moſt Writers arefo far trom inſtructing us in the Nature 
and Knowledge of Things, that they «/e their Words loefly and uncer- 
tainly, and do not, by uſing them conſtantly and ſteddily in the fame 
ſignification, make plain and clear deduCtions of Words one ſrom ano- 
ther, and make their Diſcourſes coherent and clear, (how little ſoever it 
were inſtruQtive,) which were not difficult to do, did they not find it 
convenient to ſhelter their Ignorance or Obſtinacy, under the Obſcurity 

_ and perplexedneſs of their Terms; to which, perhaps, Inadvertency,and 

ill Cuſtom does in many Men much contribute. 

Marks of ver- Y. 12. To conclude, barely verbal Propoſitions may be known by theſe 


bal Propok- following Marks - 
ions, Firſl, Firſt, All Propoſitions, wherein two abſtract Terms are affirmed one 
in abſtrat. of another, are barely aboat the fignification of Sounds. For ſince no abs 
ſtrat /dea can be the ſame with any other but its ſelf, when its abſtract 
Name is affirmed of any other Term, it can ſignifie no more but this, 
that it may,or ought to becalled by that Name; or that theſe two Names 
fignifie the ſame /dea. Thus ſhould any one ſay, that Parſimony is Fru. 
galiry, that Gratirude is Ju7ice ; that this or that Action is, or is not 
- Temperauce : However ſpecious theſe and the like Propoſitions may at 
firſt ſight ſeem, yet when we come to preſs them, and examine nicely 
| | what 


od W 
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what they contain, we ſhall find, that it all amounts to nothing,but the 
ſignification of thoſe Terms. | 
d. 13. Secondly,” All Propoſitions, wherein a part of the complex Idea, Secondly, 4 

which any Term ſtands tor, zs predicated of that Term, are only verbal, ft, the 
v.g. to fay, that Gold is a Metal, or heavy. And thus all Propoſitions, preqjeared 5 
wherein more comprehenfive Words, called Genera, are afirmed of ſubs any term. - 
ordinate, or leſs comprehenſave, called Speczes, or Individuals, are bare- 

ly verbal. 

When by theſe two Rules, we have examined the Propoſitions, that 

make up the Diſcourſes we. ordinarily meet with, both in and out of 

Books, we ſhall, perhaps, find that a greater part of them, than is uſually 
ſuſpected,are purely about the ſignification of Words,and contain nothing 
'in them, but the Uſe and Application of theſe Signs. 

This, I think, I may lay down for an' infallible Rule, that where- 

ever the diſtin& /dea any Word ſtands for, is not known and conſide- 

red, and ſomething not contained in that Zea, is not affirmed, or de- 

nied of it, there our Thoughts ſtick wholly in Sounds, and are able to 

attain no real Truth or Falſhood. This, perhaps, if well heeded, might 

fave us a great deal of uſeleſs Amuſement and Diſpute ; and very much 

ſhdrtgn our trouble, and wandring in the ſearch of real and true Know- 


ledge. 


CHAP. IX. 


Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence. 


$.1. Þ _Þ [therto we have only conſidered the Eſſences of Things, which gmera! cer. 
being only abſtraQt /Zeas,and thereby removed in our Thoughts :4im Propoji- 


tI0NS Concern 


from particular Exiſtence, (that being the proper Operation of the Mind, 7”. force, 


in Abſtraction, to conſider an /dea under no other Exiſtence,but what it 
has in the Underſtanding,) gives us no Knowledge of real Exiſtence at 
all. Where by the way we may take notice, that «niverſal Propoſitions, 
of whoſe Truth or Falſhood we can have certain Knowledge,concern not 
Exiſtence ; and farther, that all particular Afirmations or Negations, 
that would not be certain if they were made general, are only concer- 
ning Exiſtence ; they declaring only the accidental Union or Separation 
of 1/eas in Things exiſting, which in their abſtra& Natures, have no 
known neceſſary Union or Repugnancy. | | 

$. 2. But leaving the Nature of Propofitions,and difterent ways of Pre- 4 :breefold 
dication to be conſidered more at large in another place, Let us proceed Knowledge of 

now to enquire concerning our Knowledge of the Exiftence of Things, ***"* 

and how we come by it. I fay then, that we have the Knowledge of our 
own Exiftence by Intuition ; of the Exiftexce of GOD by Demanſtra- 
tion ; and of other Things by Senſation. 

d. 3. As for our own Exiftence, we perceive it fo plainly, and fo certain- Our Know- 

ly, that it neither needs, nor is capable of any proof. For nothing can leage of 5. 
be more evident to us, than our own Exiſtence. 7 think, 1 reaſor, / fee! 42/009 crea 
Pleaſure and Pain ; Can any of theſe be more evident to me, than my ' 
own Exiſtence ? If I doubt of all other Things,that very doubt makes me 
perceive my own Exiferce,and will not ſuffer me to doubt of that. "_ 
< 7 
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We are capa- d. T. 
ble of know- 

ing certainly 
that there is a 


GOD, 


Man knotvs 
that he him- 


ſelf is. 


He knots alſo, 


if I know 7 feel Pain, it is evident, I have as certain « Perception of my 


” own Exiſtence, as of the Exiſtence of the Pain I feel : Or if I know /doulz, 


T have as certain a Perception of the Exiſtence of the thing doubting, as 
of that Thought, which I call 460447. Experience then convinces us, 
that we have an intuitive Knowledge of owr own Exiftence, and an inter- 
nal infallible Perception that we are. In every A& of Senſation, Rea- 
foning or Thinking, we are conſcious to our ſelves of our own Being ; 
and 1n this Matter, come not ſhort of the higheſt - degree of Cer- 
tainty, 


CHAP, X. 
Of our Knowledge of the Bxifhence of a GOD. 


*Hough GOD has given us no innate Zdeas of himſelf; though 

he has ſtamped no original Charafers on our Minds, wherein 
we may read his Being: yet having furniſhed us with thoſe Faculties, 
our Minds are endowed with, he hath not left himſelf without witneſs : 
ſince we have Senſe, Perception, and Reaſon, and cannot want a clear 
proof of him, as long as we carry ourſelvesabout us. Nor can we juſtly 
complain of our Ignorance in this great Point, ſince he has fo flentifully 
provided us with the means to diſcover, afid know him, ſo far as is ne- 
ceſſary to the end of our Being, and the great concernment of our Hap- 
pineſs. But though this be the moſt obvious Truth that Reaſon diſco- 
vers; and though its Evidence be (if I miſtake not) equal to mathema- 
tical Certainty : yet it requires Thought-and Attention ; and the Mind 
muſt apply its ſelf to a regular deduQtion of it from ſome part of our in- 
tuitive Knowledge, or elſe we ſhall be as uncertain, and ignorant of this, 
as of other Propoſitions, which ate in themſelves capable of clear De- 
monſtration. To ſhew therefore, that we are capable of &nowzrg, i. e. 
being certain that there is a GOD, and how we may come by this cer- 
tainty, I think we need gono farther than our ſelves, and that undoubted 
Knowledge we have of our own Exiſtence. 

S. 2. I think it is beyond Queſtion, that Man has a clear Perception of 
his own Being ; he knows certainly, that he exiſts, and that he is ſome- 
thing. He that can doubt, whether he be any thing, or no, I ſpeak not 
to, no more than I would argue with pure nothing,or endeavour to con- 
vince Non-entity, that it were ſomething. {f any one'pretend to be ſo 
ſceptical, as to deny his own Exiſtence, (for really to doubt of it,is ma- 
nifeſtly impoſlible,) ler him for me enjoy his beloved Happineſs of being 
nothing,until Hunger, or ſome other Pain convince him of the contrary. 
This then, I think, I may take for a Truth, which every ones certain 
Knowledge affures him of beyond the liberty of doubting, v/z. that he is 
ſomething that aQtually exiſts. 

$. 3. In thenext place, Man knows by an intuitive Certaiaty, that bare 


that Nothing nothing can n0 more produce any real Being,than it can be equal to two right 


cannot Ppro- 
duce a Being, 
therefore 


Angles. Tf a Man knows not that Non-entity, or the Abſence of all Being 
cannot be equal to two right Angles, it is impoſſible he ſhould know any 


fnnthing & demonſtration in Euclid, Ii therefore we know there 1s ſome real Being, 


and that Non-entity cannot produce any real Feing, it is an evicent de- 
monſtration, 


”=— 


— 
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monſtration, that from Eternity there has been ſomething. Since what 
was not from Eternity, had a Beginning ; and what had a Beginning, 


mult be produced by ſomething elſe. A. | 
9.4. Next, it is evident, that what had its Being and Beginning from That ererna!. 
another, muſt alſo have all that which is in, and belongs to its Being mw uſt fe 
from another too. All the Powers it has, muſt be owing to, and received * m 
from the ſame Source. This eternal Source then of ail being muſt alſo 
be the Source and Original of all Power; and fo this eternal Being muſt 
be alſo the moſt powerful. : 
$.5. Again, a Man finds in himſelf Perception, and Knowledge, We And moſ? 
have then got one ſtep farther ; and we are certain now, that there is V9": 
not only ſome Being, but ſome knowing intelligent Being in the 
World. | | 
There was a time then, when there was no knowing Being, and when 
Knowledge began to be; or elſe, there has been alſo a, #nowing Being from 
Eternity. If it be ſaid, there was a time when no Being had any Know- 
ledge, when that eternal Being was void of all Underſtanding. I reply, 
_ that then it was impoſſible there ſhould ever have been any Knowledge. 
It being as impoſlible, that Things wholly void of Knowledge, and ope- 
rating blindly, and without any Perception, ſhould produce a knowing 
Being, as it is impoſlible, thar a Triangle ſhould make it ſelf three Angles 
. bigger.than two right ones. For it is as repugnant to the 7dea of ſenileſs 
Matter, that it ſhould put into it ſelf Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge, 
as it is repugnant to the /dea of a Triangle, that it ſhould put into it 
ſelf greater Angles than two right ones. | 
' $.6. Thus from the Conſideration of our ſelves, and what we infalli- 4nd therefore 
bly find in our own Conſtitutions, our Reaſon leads us to the Knowledge $9D. 
of this certain and evident Truth, That there is an eternal, moſt power- 
ful, and moſt knowing Being ; which whether any one will pleaſe to call 
God, it matters not. The thing is evident, and from this /dea duly con- 
ſidered, will eaſily be deduced all thoſe other Attributes, we ought to 
aſcribe to this eternal Being. If nevertheleſs any one ſhould be tound 
ſo ſenſleſly arrogant, as to ſuppoſe Man alone knowing and wiſe, but yet 
the product of mere ignorance and chance; and that all the reſt of the 
Univerſe ated only by that blind hap-hazard : I ſhall leave with him 
that very Rational and Emphatical rebuke of 7u/ly 1. 2. de leg. to be 
conſidered at his leiſure. Quzd eff enim verius, quam neminem eſſe opor- 
rtere tam ſlulte arrogantem, ut in ſe mentem & rationem putet ineſſe, in 
celo mundoq; non putet 2 Aut ea que vis ſumma mngentj ratione compre= 
hendat, nulla ratione moveri putet 2 
From what has been faid, it is plain to me, we have a more certain 
Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a GOD, than of any thing our Senſes 
have not immediately diſcovered to us. Nay, I preſume I may fay, that 
we more certainly know that there is a GOD, than that there is any 
thing elſe without us. When I fay we #zow, I mean there is ſuch a Know- 
ledge within our reach, which we cannot miſs, if we will but apply our 
Minds to that, as we do to ſeveral other Enquiries. | | 
Q. 7. How far the Idea of a moſt perfeit Being, which a Man may frame Our 1dea of 
in his Mind, does, or does not prove the Ex:/tence of a GOD, I will © 9 per- 
not here examine. For in the different Make of Men's Tempers, and —_— 
Application of their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more on one, of a 60 ÞD. 
and ſome on another, ſor the Confirmation of the ſame Truth. Bur yer, 
I think, this I may fay, that it is an ill way of eſtabliſhing this Truth, 
and ſilencing Atheiſts, tolay the whole ſtreſs of fo important a Point, as 
fo SN 3 this, 
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this, upon that ſole Foundation : And take ſome Men's having that des 
of GOD in their Minds, (for tis evident, ſome Men have none, and 
ſome worſe than none, and the moſt very different,) for the only proof 
of a Deity ; and out of an over fondneſs of that Darling Invention, 
caſhier, or at leaſt endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and for- 
bid us to hearken to thoſe proofs, as being weak, or tallacious, which 
our own Exiſtence, and the ſenſible parts of the Univerſe, offer fo clear- 
ly, and cogently to our Thoughts, that I deem it impolfible for a conſi- 
dering Man to withſtand them. For I judge it as certain and clear a 
Truth, as can any where be delivered, That the invifible 7, hings of GOD 
are clearly ſeen from the Creation of the World, being underſtood by the 
Things that are made, even his Eternal Power, and God-head. Though 
our own Being furniſhes us, as I have ſhewn, with an evident, and in- 
conteſtable proof of a Deity ; And I believe no Body can avoid the Co- 
gency of it, who will but as carefully attend to it, as to any other De- 
monſtration of fo many parts: Yet this being fo fundamental a Truth, 
and of that Conſequence, that all Religion and genuine Morality depend 
thereon, I doubt not but I ſhall be forgiver'by my Reader, if I go over 
ſome parts of this Argument again,and enlarge a little more upon them. 


Something yY.8. There is no Truth more evident, thang that ſomething muſt be 
mY Ererni- from Eternity.” 1 never yet heard of any one ſo unreaſonable, or that 
F could ſuppoſe ſo manifeſt a Contradiction, as a Time, wherein there was 


perfetly norhing. This being of all Abſurdities the greateſt, toimagine 
that pure nothing, the perte& Negation and Abſence of all Beings, 
ſhould ever produce any real Exiſtence. 

It being then unavoidable for all rational Creatures, to conclude, that 
ſomething has exiſted from Eternity. Let us next ſee what kind of thing 
that muſt be. 

Two ſorts of $.9. There arc but two ſorts of Beings in the World, that Man knows 

Beings, Cogi- Or CONCEIVES. 

709 a Im Firſt, Such as are purely material, without Senſe, Perception, or 
" Thought, as the clippings of our Beards, and paring of our Nails. 

Secondly, Senſible, thinking, perceiving Beings, ſuch as we find our 
ſelves to be, which if you pleaſe, we will hereafter call cogizative and 
zncogitative Beings; which to our preſent purpoſe, if for nothing elle, 
are, perhaps, better Terms, than materml and immaterial. 

Incogitative \Y.1o. If then there muſt be ſomething eternal, ket us ſee what ſort of 
Being canno? Being it muſt be. And to that, it is very obvious to Reaſon, that it 
wn bg © muſt neceſſarily be a cogttative Being, For it is as impoſlible to con- 
ceive, that ever bare incogitative Matter ſhould produce a thinking in- 

telligent Feing, as that nothing ſhould of it ſelf produce Matter. Let 

us ſuppoſe any parcel of Matter eternal, great or ſmall, we ſhall find it, 

in it ſelf, able to produce nothing. For Example; let us ſuppoſe the 

Matter of the next Pebble, we meet with, eternal, cloſely united, and the 

parts firmly at reſt together, if there-were no other Being in the Worl, 

Muſt it not eternally remain ſo, a dead inactive Lump ? ls it poſlible to 

conceive it can add Motion to it ſelf, being purely Matter, or produce 

any thing? Matter then, by its own Strength, cannot produce 1n it ſelf 

ſo much as Motion : the Motion it has, mult alſo be from Eternity, or 

elſe be produced, and added to Matter by ſome other Being more power- 

ful than Matter; Matter, as is evident, having not Power to produce 

Motion in 1t felf. But let us ſuppoſe Motion eternal too ; yet Matter, 
incogitative Matter and Motion, whatever changes it might produce of 

Figure and Bulk, could never produce Thought : Knowledge will {till be as 

far 
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far beyond the Power of Motion and Matter to produce, as Matter Is 
beyond the Power of norhing to produce. And I appeal to every one's 
own Thoughts, whether he cannot as eaſily conceive Matter produced 
by nothing, as Thought to be produced by pure Matter, when before 
there was no ſuch thing as Thought, or an intelligent Being exiſting. 
Divide Matter into as minute parts as you will,(which we are apt to ima- 
Sine a ſort of ſpiritualizing, or making a thinking thing of it,) vary the 
Figure and Motion of it, as much as you pleaſe, a Globe, Cube, Cone, 


Priſm, Cylinder, &c. whoſe Diameters are but 
1900000th part of a Gry («) will operate no other- 
wite upon other Bodies of proportionable Bulk, than 
thoſe of an inch or foot Diameter ; and you may as 
rationally expect to produce Senſe, Thought, and 
Knowledge, by putting together in a certain Figure 
and Motion groſs Particles of Matter, as by thoſe 
thatare the very minuteſt, that do any where exiſt. 
They knock, impell, and refiſt one another, juſt as 
the greater do, and that is all they can do. So that 
if we will ſuppoſe nothing firſt, or eternal, Matter 


(a) A Gry is 5; of a line,a line ,*, of an 
mnch, an inch ,*; of a philoſophical foce 
alphiloſophical foot \, of a pendulum, 
whoſe Diadroms, in the latitude of 45 
degrees, are each equal to one Second of 
time,or gg of a minute. 1 have affeRed- 
ly made uſe of this meaſure here, and 
the parts of it, under a decrmal divi- 
fion with names to them; becauſe, I 
think, 1t would be of general comveni- 
ence, that this ſhould be the common 


meaſure in the Commonwealth of Let- 
fers. 


can never begin to be : It we ſuppoſe bare Matter, | 
without Motion, eternal Motion can never begin to be : If we ſuppoſe: 
only Matter and Motion firſt, or eternal, 7 hought can never begin to be. 
For it is impoſſible to conceive that Matter either with or without Mo- 
tion could have originally in and from it ſelf Senſe, Perception,and Know- 
ledge, as is evident from hence, that the Senſe, Perception and Know- 
lIcdge muſt be a property eternally inſeparable from Matter and every | 
Particle of it. Not to add, that though our general or ſpecifick con- 
ception of Matter makes us ſpeak of it as one thing, yet really all Mat- 
ter is not one individual thing, neither is there any ſuch thing exiſting as 
one material Being or one ſingle Body that we know or can conceive. 
And therefore if Matter were the eternal firſt cogitative Being, there 
would not be one eternal infinite cogitative Being, but an infinite num- 
ber of cternal finite cogitative Beings independent one with another, of 
limitted force, and diſtinct thoughts, which could never produce that 
order, harmony and beauty which 1s to be found in Nature. Since there- 
fore wharſoever is the firſt eternal Being muſt neceſſarily be cogitative : 
And whatſoever is firſt of all Things, muſt neceſfarily contain in it, and 
actually have, at leaſt, all the Perfections that can ever after exiſt : Nor 
can it ever giveto another any perfection that it hath nor, either aCtually 
in it ſelf, or ar leaſt in a higher degree. It neceſlarily follows that the 

ſt, eternal Being cannot be Matter. 
fir $. 11. /f Fans: it be evident, that ſomething neceſlarily mult exif Therefore | - 
from Eternity, "tis alſoas evident, that zhat Something muſt neceſiarily be | - eo 
a cogitative Being : For it is as impoſlible,that incogitative Matter ſhould 77;/dor; 
produce a cogitative Being, as that nothing, or the negation of all Being, 
ſhould produce a poſitive Being, or Matter. | | , 

d. 12. Though this diſcovery of the neceſſary Exiſtence of an eternal Therefors "M 
Mud, do ſufficiently lead us into the Knowledge of GOD ; ſine En 
will hence follow, that all other knowing Beings that have a Degin- 37/om. 
ning, muſt depend on him, and have no other ways of knowledge, 
or extent of Power, than what he gives them : And therefore if he 
made thoſe, he made alſo the leſs-excellent pieces of this Univerſe, all 
inanimate Beings, whereby his Omniſcence, Power, and Providence, 
will be eſtabliſhed, and ail his other Attributes neceſlarily follow : Yet 

to 
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to clear up this a little farther, we will ſee what Doubts can be raiſed 
againſt it. : 
Whether ma N13. Firſt, Perhaps it will be faid, that though it be as clear as de- 
zerial or no. monſtration can make it, that there muſt be an eternal Being, and that 
Being muſt alſo be knowing : Yet it does not follow, but that thinking 
Being may alſo be material. Let it be ſo; it equally ſtill follows, that 
thereisa GOD. For if there bean Eternal, Omniſcient, Omniporent 
Being, it is certain, that there is a GOD, whether you imagine that 
Being to be material, or no. But, herein, I ſuppoſe, lies the danger and 
deceit of that Suppoſition : There being no way to avoid the demonſtra- 
tion, that there is an eternal knowing Being, Men, devoted to Nur, 
would willingly have it granted, that this knowing Being is material ; 
and then letting flide ont of their Minds, or the Diſcourle, the demon- 
ſtration whereby an eternal knowing Being was proved neceſlarily to 
exiſt, would argue all to be Matter, and fo deny a GOD, that is, an 
eternal cogitative Being : whereby they are fo far from eſtabliſhing, that 
they deſtroy their own Hypotheſis. For if there can be, in their Opi- 
nion, eternal Matter, without any eternal cogitative Being, they mani- 
feſtly ſeparate Matter and Thinking, and ſuppoſe no neceſlary connexion 
of the one with the other, and fo eſtabliſh the neceſlity of an eternal 
Spirit, but not of Matter ; ſince it has been proved already, that an eter- 
nal cogitative Being, is unavoidably to be granted. Now if Thinking 
and Matter may be ſeparated, the eternal Exiftence of Matter, will not 
follow from the eternal Exiſtence of a cogitative Being, and they ſuppoſe 
it to no purpofe. : 
Not material, Y$-14-. But now let us ſee how they can fatisfie themſelves, or others, 
Firſt, becauſe that this, eternal thinking Being 1s materzal. 
x6 wage Firs, 1 would ask them, Whether they imagine, that all Matter, 
not copitative. every particle of Matter, thinks > This, I ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce fay ; 
ſince then there would be as many eternal thinking Beings, as there are 
Particles of Matter, and ſo an infinity of Gods. And yet if they will 
not allow Matter as Matter; that is, every Particle of Matter to be as 
well cogitative, as extended, they will have as hard a task to make out 
to their own Reaſons, a cogitative Being out of incogitative Particles, 
as an extended Being, out of unextended Parts, if I may fo ſpeak. 
th Ow Q. 15. Secondly, It all Matter do not think, I next ask, Whether it be 
particle alone anly one Atom that does ſo2 This has as many Abſurdities as the other ; 
of Matter, for then this Atom of Matter, muſt be alone eternal, or not. If this 
_—_y © alone be eternal, then this alone, by its powerful Thought, or Will, 
: made all the reſt of Matter. And ſo we have the creation of Matter by 
a powerful Thought, which is that the Materialiſts ſtick at. For if they 
ſuppoſe one ſingle thinking Atom, to have produced all the reſt of Mat- 
ter, they cannot aſcribe that Pre-eminency to it uponany other account, 
than that of its Thinking, the only ſuppoſed difterence. But allow it 
to be by ſome other way, which is above our conception, it muſt beſtill 
Creation ; and theſe Men muſt give up their great Maxim, Ex nibilo 
nl fit. If it be ſaid, that all the reſt of Matter 1s equally eternal, as 
that thinking Atom, it will be to fay any thing at pleaſure, though never 
ſoabſurd : For to ſuppoſe all matter eternal, and yet one ſmall particle in 
Knowledge and Power infinitely above all the reſt, is without any the 
leaſt appearance of Reaſon to frame any Hypotheſis. Every particle of 
Matter, as Matter, is capable of all theſame Figures and Motions of any 
other ; and I challenge any one in his Thoughts, to add any Thing elle 
to one above another. 
d.16. Thirdly, 
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d. 16. Thirdly, I then neither one peculiar Atom alone, can be this T-4», 4 S- 
eternal thinking Being ; nor all Matter, as Matter; z.e. every particle of _ yo 
Matter can be it, it only remains, that it is ſome certain Syſtem of Matter ter, cannot be 
duly put together, that 1s chis /hixking eternal Being. Fhis is that, which, ©2#47ve. 

I imagine, is that Notion, which Men are apteſt to have of GOD, who 
would have him a material Being, as moſt readily ſuggeſted to them, by 
the ordinary conceit they have of themfelves,and other Men,which they 
take ro be material thinking Beings. But this Imagination, however more 
natural, is no leſs abſurd than the other : For to fuppoſe the eternal thin- 
king Being, to be nothing elſe but a compoſition of. Particles of Matter, 
each whereof is incogitative, is to aſcribe all the Wifdom and Knowledge 
of that eternal Being, only to the j«x:ra-pofition of parts; than which, 
nothing can be more abſurd. For unthinking Particles of Matter, how- 
ever put together, can have nothing thereby added to them, but a new 
relation of Poſition, which 'tis impolfible ſhould give thought and know- 
ledge to them. br 

$. x7. But farther, this corporeal SyfFem either has all its parts at reſt, Phether n 
or itis a certain motion of the parts wherein its Thinking conſiſts. If it 7,40 
be perfectly at reſt, it is but one lump, and fo can have no privileges above 
one Atom. 

If it be the motion of its parts, on which irs Thinking depends, all 
the Thoughts there muſt be unavoidably accidental, and limitted ; ſince 
all the Particles that by Motion cauſe Thought, being each of them in it = 
ſelf without any Thought, cannot regulate its own Motions, much leſs 
be regulated by the Thought of the whole ; ſince that Thought is nor 
the cauſe of Motion, (tor then it muſt be antecedent to it,and ſo without 
it,) but the conſequence of it, whereby Freedom, Power, Choice, and 
all rational 'and wie thinking or ating, will be quite taken away : So 
that ſuch a tlunking Being, will be no better nor wiſer, than pure blind 
Matter; fince to reſolve all into the accidental unguided motions of blind 
Marter, or into Thought depending on unguided.motions of blind Mat- 
ter, is the ſame thing ; not to mention the narrowffeſs of ſuch Thoughts 
and Knowledge, that muſt depend on the motion of ſuch parts, Bute 
there needs no enumeration of any more Abſurdities and Impoſlibilities 
in this Hypothefis, (however full of them it be,) than that before-men- 
tioned ; ſince let this thinking Syſtem be all, or a part of the Matter of 
the Univerſe, it 1s impoſſible that any one Particle, ſhould either know 
its own, or the motion of any other Particle, or the Whole know the mo- 
tion of every Particular ; and fo regulate its own Thoughts or Motions, 
or indeed have any Thought reſulting from ſuch Motion. | 

d. 18. Others would have Matter to be eternal, notwithſtanding that Matrer ne 
they allow an eternal, cogitative, immaterial Being. This, tho' it take — 
not away the Being of a GOD, yet ſinceit denies one and the firſt great ,,,; 144 
piece of his Workmanſhip, the Creation, let us conſider it a little. Afar- 
zer mult be allow'd eternal: Why 2 Becauſe you cannot conceive how it - 
can be made out of nothing ; why do you not alſo think your ſelf eter- 
nal 2 You will anſwer, perhaps,Becauſe about twenty or forty years ſince, 
you began to be, But if I ask you, what that 7ou is, which began then 
to be, you can ſcarce tell me. The Matter whereof you are made,began 
not then to be : for if it did, then it is not eternal : But it began to be 
put together in ſuch a faſhion and frame, as makes up your Body ; but 
yet that frame of Particles, is not You, it makes not that thinking Thing 
You are ; (tor I have now to do with one, who allows an eternal, imma- 
terial, thinking Being, but would have unthinking Matter eternal roo ; ) 

therefore 
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Matter not 


co-eternal 


with an eter- 


nal Mind. 


therefore when did that thinking Thing begin to be 2. If it did never þbe- 
gin to be, then have you always been a thinking:Thing trom Eternity : 
the abſurdity whereof I need not confute,:till I meet with one, who is ſo 
void of Underſtanding, as to own it. If therefore you'can allow a thin- 
king Thing, to be made out of nothing, (as all Things that are not eter- 
nal muſt be,) why alſo can you not allow it poſſible, for.'a material Be- 
ing tobe made out of nothing, by an equal Power, bur that you have 
the experience of the one in view, and not of the.other.? Though, when 
well conſidered, Creation of a Spirit will be found to require no leſs 
power, than the creation of matter. Nay poſlibly, if we would eman- 
Cipate our ſelves from vulgar Notions, and raiſe our thoughts, as far as 
they would reach to a cloſer contemplation of things, we might be able 
to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming conception how matter might at firſt 
be made, and begin to exiſt by the power of that eternal firſt being : 
But to give beginning and being to a Spirit, would be found a more in- 
conceivable eftet of omnipotent power, But this being what would 
perhaps lead us too far from the Notions, on which the Pluloſophy now 
in the World is built, it would not be pardonable to deviate fo far from 
them ; or to enquire ſo far as Grammar it ſelf would autharize, if the 
common ſetled Opinion oppofes it : Eſpecially in this place, where the 
received Doctrine ferves well enough to our preſent: purpoſe, and leaves 
this paſt doubt,that the:Creation or Beginning of any one SUBSTANCE 
out of nothing, being once admitted, the Creation of all other, but the 
CREATOR Himſelf, may, with the ſame eaſe, be fuppoſed. 

$. 19. But you will fay, Is it not impoſſible to admit of the mating 
any thing out of nothing, ſince we cannot poſlibly conceive it 2 I anſwer, 
No : 1. Becauſe it is not reaſonable to deny the power of an infinite Be- 
ing, becauſe we cannot comprehend its Operations. We do not deny 
other effes upon this ground, becauſe we cannot poſſibly conceive the 
manner of their Production. We cannot conceive how Thought (or any 
thing but motion. in-Rpdy) can move Body ; and yet that is not a Rea- 


fon ſufficient to mak@us deny it poſlible,againſt the conſtant Experience, 


we have of it in our ſelves, in all onr-voluntary Motions, which are pro- 
duced in us only by the free Thoughts of our own Minds ; and are not, 
nor can be the effes of the impulſe or determination of the motion of 
blind Matter, in or upon our Bodies ; for then it could not be in our 
power'or choice to alter it. For example: My right Hand writes, whilſ 
my left Hand is ſtill: What cauſes reſt in one, and motion #n the other 2 
Nothing but my Will, a Thought of my Mind ; my Thought only 
changing, the right Hand reſts, and the lefr Hand moves. This is mat- 
ter of fact, which cannot be denied : Explain this, and make it intelli- 
gible, and: then the next ſtep will be to underſtand Creation. For the 
giving a new determination to the motion of the animal Spirits (which 
ſome make uſe of to explain voluntary motion) clears not the difficul- 
ty one jot. To alter thedetermination of motion, being in this caſe no 
eaſier nor leſs, than to give motion it ſelf : Since the new determination 
given to the animal Spirits muſt be either immediately by thought, or 


| by ſome other body put in their way by thought, which was not in their 


way before, and ſo muſt owe its motion to thought ; either of which 
leaves voluntary motion as unintelligible as it was before. In the mean 
time, 'tis an overvaluing our ſelves, to reduce all to the narrow mea- 
ſure of our Capacities ; and to conclude, all things impoſlibleto be done, 
whoſe manner of doing exceeds our Comprehenfion. This is to make 
our Comprehenſion infinite, or GODfinite, when what he ir” do, n 
imitte 


- 
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lIimitted to what we can conceive of it. If you do not underſtand the 
Operations of your own finite Mind, that thinking Thing within you,do 
not deem it ſtrange, that you cannot comprehend the Operations of that 
eternal infinite Mind, who made and governs all Things, and whom the 
Heaven of Heavens cannot contain. 


___ 


CHAP. XI. 
Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of other Things. 


d. r. HE Knowledge of our own Being, we have by intuition. The 1 to be had 
Exiſtence of a GOD, Reaſon clearly makes known to us, as 9? & Sea 


has been {hewn. 

The Knowledge of the Exiſtence of any other thing we can have only 

by Serſation : For there being no neceſſary connexion of real Exiſtence, 
with any /dea a Man hath in his Memory, nor of any other Exiſtence 
but that of GOD, with the Exiſtence of any particular Man ; no par- 
ticular Man can know the Exiſtence of any other Being, but only 
when by actual operating upen him, it makes it ſelf perceived by him. 
For the having the /dea of any thing in our Mind, no more proves 
the Exiſtence of that Thing, than the pidture of a Man evidences his 
being in the World, or the Viſions of a Dream make thereby a true Hi- 
ſtory. 

d. 2. 'Tis therefore the actual receiving of 7deas from without, that InRance | 

gives us notice of the Exiſtence of other Things, and makes us know, _— of 
that ſomething doth exiſt at that time without us, which cauſes that a 
1:a in us, though perhaps we neither know nor conſider how it does it : 
For it takes not trom the certainty of our Senſes, and the /deas we re- 
ccive by them, that we know not the manner wherein they are produ- 
ced : v.g. whillt I write this, I have, by the Paper afteting my Eyes,that 
1dea produced in my Mind; which whatever Object cauſes, | call Whze ; 
by which I know, that that Quality or Accident (z.e. whoſe appearance 
before my Eyes, always cauſes that /dea) doth really exiſt, and hath a 
Being without me. And of this, the greateſt aſſurance I can poſlibly 
have, and to which my Faculties can attain, is the Teſtimony of my 
Eyes, which are the proper and ſole Judges of this thing, whole Tefti- 
mony I have reaſon to rely on, as ſo certain, that I can no more doubr, 
whilſt I write this, that I ſee White and Black, and that ſomething really 
exiſts, that cauſes that Senſation in me, than that I write or move my 
Hand ; which is a Certainty as great, as humane Nature 1s capable of, 
concerning the Exiſtence of any Thing, but a Man's ſelf alone, and of 
GOD. | 

S. 3. The notice we have by our Senſes, of the exiſting of Things without +;.. , "ON" 
us, though it be notaltogether fo certain, as our intuitive Knowledge, or ne ſo certain 
the Deductions of our Reaſon, employ'd about the clear abſtra&t 7deas of 45 demonſtra- 
our own Minds s YEL it is an aſſurance that deſerves the name of A'now- gut _ 
ledge. It we perſuade our ſelves, that our Faculties act and inform us Kro:viedge, 
rizht, concerning the exiſtence of thoſe Objects that affeX them, it can- pr inp 4 
not pals for an ill-grounded confidence: For | think no body can, in ear- of hinge 
neſt, he fo ſceptical, as to be — of the Exiſtence ot ttofe Things m#bour us. 

a a We 
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he ſees and feels. At leaſt, he that can doubt ſo far, (whatever he may 
have with his own Thoughts) will never have any Controverſie with 
mes fince he can never be ſure I fay any thing contrary to his Opinion. 
As to my fclf, I think GOD has given me aſſurance enough of the 
Exiſtence of Things without me : ſince by their different application, 
I can produce in my ſelf both Pleaſure and Pain, which is one great 
Concernment of my preſent ſtate. This is certain, the confidence that 
our Faculties do not herein deceive us, is the greateſt aſſurance we are 
capable of, concerning the Exiſtence of material Beings. For we can- 
not act any thing, bur by our Faculties ; nor talk of Knowledge it ſelf, 
but by the help of thoſe Faculties, which are fitted to apprehend even 
what Knowledge is. But beſides the aſſurance we have from our Senſes 
themielves, that they do not err in the Information they give tis, of the 
Exiſtence of Things without us, when they are affteted by them, we 
are farther confirmed in chis afſurance, by other concurrent Reaſons.  / 
Firſt, Becauſe & 4. Firjt,. Tis plain, thoſe Perceptions are produced in us by exte- 
we 09979, , riour C:uſes afiecting our Senſes : Becauſe thoſe that want the Organs of 
by the inlet of any Senſe, never cau have the Ideas belonging to that Senſe produced in 
. the Senſes. their Minds. This is too evident to be doubted : and therefore we cans - | 
not but be aſſured, that they come in by the Organs of that Senſe,, and 
no other way. The Organs themſelves, tis plain, do not produce them; + 
for then the Eyes of a Man in the dark, would produce Colours, and his - 
Noſe {inell Roſes in the Winter : but we ſee no body gets the reliſh of a 
Pinc-apple, till he goes to the 7zdzes, where it is, and taſtes it. 
Brom an d. 5. Secondly, Becauſe ſometimes 1 find, that I cannot avoid the ha- 
Idea from a- Ving&hoſe Ideas produced in my Mind. For though when my Eyes are 
ws Te ſhut, or Windows faſt, I can at Pleaſure re-cail to my Mind the /deas of 
ther fromMe- Light, or the Sun, which former Senſations had lodg'd in my Memory ; 
OG ſo lcanat plcaſure lay by that /dea, and take into my view that of the 
raking: 7" ſme{ of a Roſe, or taſte of Sugar. But if I turn my Eyes at noon to- 
wards the Sun, I cannot avoid the /deas, which the Light, or. Sun, then 
produces in me. So that there is a manifeſt difference, between the 
Ideas laid up in my Memory ; (over which, it they were there only, I 
ſhould have conſtantly the ſame power to diſpoſe of them, and lay them 
by at pleaſure) and thoſe which force themſelves upon me, and I can- 
not avoid having. And therefore it muſt needs be ſome exteriour cauſe, 
and the brisk acting of ſome Objects without me, whoſe efficacy I can- 
not reſiſt, that produces thoſe /deas in my Mind, whether I will, or no. 
Beſides, rhere is no body who doth not perceive the difference in him- 
ſelf, between contemplating the Sun, as he hath the /dea of it in his 
Memory, and aQuually looking upon it : Of which two, his perception 
is ſo diſtin, that few of his /Jeas are more diſtinguiſhable one from 
another. And therefore he hath certain knowledge, that they are not 
both Memory, or the Actions of his Mind, and Fancies only within him ; 
bar that aCtual ſeeing hath a Cauſe without, 
Thirdly, Plea- Y. 6. Thirdly, Add to this, that many of thoſe Ideas are produced in us 
_ i 9% with pain, which afterwards we remember without the leaſt offence. Thus 
panies aRua! Che pain of Heat or Cold, when the Zzea of it is revived in our Minds, 
Senſation, ac- gives us no diſturbance ; which, when felt, was very troubleſome, and is 
eo again, When actually repeated : which is occaſioned by the diſorder the 
f thoſs Ideas External Object cauſes in our Bodies,when applied to it: And we remem- 
yon ; m_—_ ber the pain of Zurger, Thir/?, or the Head-ach, without any pain at 
jefts. all ; which would either never diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do it, as 
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often as we thought of it, were there nothing more but 7eas floating in 
our Minds, and Appearances entertaining our Fancies, without the real 
Exiſtence of Things afteCting us from abroad. And though mathemati- 
cal demonſtrations depend not upon ſenſe, yet the examining them. by 
Diagrams, gives great credit to the Evidence of our Sight, and ſeems to 
giveit a Certainty approaching to that of the Demonſtration it ſelf. For 
it would be very ſtrange, that a Man ſhould allow it for an undeniable 
Truth, that two. Angles of a Figure, which he meaſures by Lines and 
Angles of a Diagram, ſhould be bigger one than the other ; and yer 
doubt of the Exiſtence of thoſe Lines and Angles, which by looking on, 
he makes uſe of to meaſure that by. | 

d. 7. Fearthly, Our Senſes, in many caſes, bear witneſs to the Truth of pourtbly, ow 
each other's report, concerning the Exiſtence of ſenſible Things without Sexes aft 
us. He that ſees a Fire, may, if he doubr whether it be any thing more 53,7." 
than a bare Fancy, feel it too ; and be convinced, by putting his Hand be Exiſtence 
in it. Which certainly could never be put into ſuch exquiſite pain, by 9, 9#ar4 
a bare /deq or Phantom, unleſs that the pain bea fancy too : Which yer SIO. 
he cannot, when the Burn is well, by raiſing the /dea of it, bring upon 
himfelt again. | 

Thus I fee, whilſt T write this, I can change the Appearance of the 
Paper ; and by deſigning the Letters, tell before-hand what new /dea 
it ſhall exhibit the wery next moment, barely by drawing my Pen 
over it: which will neither appear (let me fanſie as much as I will) 
if my Hand ſtand ſtill; or though I move my Pen, it my Eyes be 
ſhut : Nor when thoſe Characters are once made on the Paper, can I 
chuſe afterwards but fee them as they are; that is, have the Zdeas of 
ſuch Letters, as I have made. Whence it is manifeſt, that they are 
not barely the Sport and Play of my own Imagination, when I find, 
that the CharaQters,that were made at the pleaſure of my own Thoughts, 
do not obey them ; nor yet ceaſe to be, whenever I ſhall fanſie it, but | 
continue to affe&t my Senſes conſtantly and regularly, according to the * 
Figures I made them. To which if we will add, that the ſight of thoſe 
ſhall, from another Man, draw fuch Sounds, as I before-hand deſign 
they ſhall ſtand for, there will be little reaſon left to doubt, that thoſe 
Words, I write, do really exiſt without me, when they cauſe a long 
ſeries of regular Sounds to affett my Ears, which could not be the 
eftet of my Imagination, nor could my Memory retain them in that 
order. | 

$. 8. But yet, if after all this, any one will be ſo ſceptical, as to di- Ths Certain- 
{truſt his Senſes, and to affirm, that all we ſee and hear, feel and taſte, / #* 4s m_ 
think and do, during our whole Being, is but the ſeries and deluding 7, needs. 
appearances of a long Dream, whereot there is no reality ; and there- 
fore will queſtion the Exiſtence of all Things, or our Knowledge of any 
thing : I muſt deſire him to conſider, that if all be a Dream, then he 
doth but dream, that he makes the Queſtion ; and ſo it is not much 
matter, that a waking Man ſhould anſwer him. But yet, it he pleaſe, 
he may dream that I make this anſwer, That zhe certainty of Things 
exiſting in rerum Natura, when we have the teſtimony of our Senſes tor 
it, is not only as great as our frame can attain to, but as our Condstion 
needs, For our Faculties being ſuited not to the full extent of Being, 
nor to a perfect, clear, comprehenſive Knowledge of things, free from 
all doubt and ſcruple ; but to the preſervation of us, in whom they are; 
and accommodated to the ule of Life : they ſerve to our purpoſe well 
enough, it they will but give us certain notice of thoſe Things, which 
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are convenient or inconvenient to us. For he that ſees a Candfe bur- 
ning, and hath experimented the force of its Flame, by putting his 
Finger in it, will little doubt, that this is ſomething exiſtin without 
him, which does him harm, and puts him to great pain #5 w ich'is af- 
ſurance enough, when no Man requires greater certainty to govern” his 
Actions by, than what is as certain as his Actions . themſelves, And if 
our Dreamer pleaſes to try, whether the glowing heat of a glaſs For- 
nace, be barely a wandring Imagination in a drowſie Man's Fancy, by 
putting his Hand into it, he may perhaps be wakened into a certainty 
greater than he could wiſh, that it is ſomething more than bare Imagi- 
nation. So that this evidence is as great, as we can deſire, being as cer- 
tain to us, as our Pleaſure or Pain ; z.e, Happineſs or Miſery ; beyond 
which, we have no concernment, either of Knowing or Being. Such an 
aſſurance of the Exiſtence of Things without us, 1s ſuſficient to direct us 
in the attaining the Good, and avoiding the Evil, which is cauſed by 
them, which is the important concernment we have of being made ac- 
quainted with them. 

$. 9. In fine then, when our Senſes do actually convey into our Un- 
derſtandings any /dea, we are well aſſured, that there doth ſomething, 
at that time, really exiſt without us, which doth affect our Senſes, and 
by them give notice of its ſelf to our apprehenſive Faculties, and aQu- 
ally produce that /dea, which we then perceive , and we cannot ſo far 
diſtruſt their Teſtimony, as to doubt, that ſuch ColleCtions of ſimple 
1deas, as we have obſerved by our Senſes to be united together, do re- 
ally exift together. ac this Knowledge extends as far as the preſent 
Teſtimony of our Senſes, employ'd about particular Objeas, that do 
then afftet them, and no farther. For if I faw ſuch a ColleQtion of 
ſimple dear, as is wont to be called Mar, exiſting together one minute 
fince, and am now alone, I cannot be fure, that the ſame Man exiſts 
now, ſince there is no neceſſary connexion of his Exiſtence a minute 
ſince, with his Exiſtence now : by a thouſand ways he may ceaſe to 
be, ſince I had the Teſtimony of my Senſes for his Exiſtence. And 
if I cannot be ſure, that the Man I faw laſt to day, is now in being, 
I can be leſs ſure, that he is ſo, who hath been longer removed from 
my Senſes, and I have not ſeen ſince yeſterday, or ſince the laſt year, 
and much leſs can I be certain of the Exiſtence of Men, that I never 
faw. And therefore though it be highly probable, that Millions of Men 
do now exiſt, yet whilſt 1 am alone writing this, I have no unqueſtio- 
nable Knowledge of it ; though the great likelihood of it puts me paſt 
doubt, and it be reaſonable for me to do ſeveral things upon the confi- 
dence, that there are Men (and Men alſo of my acquaintance, with whom 
E have to do) now in the World : But this is but Probability, not Know- 


ledge. | 

5 10. Whereby yet we may obſerve, how fooliſh and vain a thing it 
is, for a Man of narrow Knowledge, who having Reaſon given him to 
judge of the different evidence and probability of Things, and to be 
ſway'd accordingly ; how van, I fay, it is zo expe Demonſtration and 
Certainty 7 things not capable of it; and refuſe Aſſent to very rational 
Propoſitions, and act contrary to very plain and clear Truths, becauſe 
they cannot be made out ſo evident, as to furmount every the leaſt (I 
will ngt fay Reaſon, but) pretence of doubting. He that in ordinary 
Afﬀairsof Life, would admit of nothing but direct plain Demonſtration, 
would be ſure of nothing, in this World, but of periſhing quickly. The 
wholeſomneis of his Meat or Drink, would be ſcarce capable of certain- 
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ty enough to give him reaſon to venture on it : And I would fain know, 
what *tis he could do upon ſuch grounds, as were capable of no doubt, 
no ObjeQions. | Wee 

d.. 11. As when our Senſes are actually employ'd about any Objed,we Pat Ex:- 
do know that it does exiſt ; ſo by our Memory we may be aſſured, that _ al 
heretofore Things, that affected our Senſes, have exiſted. And thus we yury. © © 
. have knowledge of the pasF Exiſtence of ſeveral Things,whereof our Senſes 
having informed us, our Memories ſtill retain the /deas ; and of this, we 
are paſt all doubt, ſo long as we remember weli. But this Knowledge al- 
ſo reaches no farther than our Senſes have formerly aſſured us. Thus _ 
ſeeing Water at this inſtant, 'tis an unqueſtionable Truth to me, rhat 
Water doth exiſt: and remembring that I faw it yeſterday, it will alſo 
be always true; and as long as my Memory retains it,always an undoub- 
ted Propoſition to me, that Water did exiſt xoth. Fuly, 1688. as it will 
alſo te equally true, that a certain number of very fine Colours did exiit, 
which, at the ſame time, I ſaw upon a bubble of that Water : But being 
now quite out of the ſight both of the Water and Bubbles too, it is no 
more certainly known to me, that the Water doth now exiſt, than that 
the Bubbles or Colours therein do ſo ; it being no more neceſlary that 
Water ſhould exiſt to day, becauſe it exiſted yeſterday, than that the Co- 
lours or Bubbles exiſt to day, becauſe they exiſted yeſterday, though it be 
exceedingly much more probable, becauſe Water hath been obſerved to. 
continue long in Exiſtence,but Bubbles, and the Colours on them quick- 
ly ceaſe to be. 

9. 12. What /deas we have of Spirits, and how we come by them, I Tie Exiſtence 
have already ſhewn : But though we have thoſe /Yeas in our Minds, and 9 Spirits not 
know we have them there, the having the /zeas of Spirits, does not "4%: 
make us #»ow, that any fuch Things do exiſt without us, or that there 
are any finite Spirits, or any other ſpiritual Beings, but the Eternal 
GOD. We have ground from revelation, and ſeveral other Reaſons, 
to believe with aſſurance, that there are ſuch Creatures ; but our Sen- 
ſes not being able to diſcover them, we want the means of knowing 
their particular Exiſtences. For we can no more know, that there are 
finite Spirits really exiſting, by the /dea we have of ſuch Beings in our 
Minds, than by the /deas any one has of Fairies, or Centaurs, he 
_ come to know, that Things anſwering thoſe /deas, do really 
exiſt. 

And therefore concerning the Exiſtence of finite Spirits, as well as ſe- 

veral other Things, we muſt content our ſelves with the Evidence ot- 
Faith, but univerſal certain Propoſitions concerning this matter, are be- 
yond our reach. For however true it may be, v.g. that all the intelligent 
Spirits that GOD ever created, do ſtill exiſt ; yet it can never make a 
part of our certain Knowledge. Theſe, and the like Propoſitions, we 
may aſſent to, as highly probable, but are not, I fear, in this ſtate, capable 
of knowing. We are not then to put others upon demonſtrating, nor 
our ſelves upon ſearch of univerſal Certainty in all thoſe matters,wherein 
we are not capable of any other Knowledge, but what our Senſes give us 
in this or that particular. 

d. x3. By which it appears, that there are two ſorts of Propoſitions ; Particular 
one concerning the Exiſtence of any thing anſwerable to ſuch an 7dea : 1799/11: 
as having the /dea of an Elephant, Phenix, Motion, or an Angel, in my A we 
Mind, the firſt and natural enquiry is, Whether ſuch a thing does any krowable. 
where exiſt > And this Knowledge is only of Particulars. No exiſtence 


of any thing without us, but only of GOD, can certainly be known 
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farther than our Senſes inform us. There is another ſort of Propoſitions, 
wherein is expreſſed the Agreement,or Diſagreement of our abſtract /deas, 
and their dependence one on another; and fuch Propofitions may be 
#niverſaland certain : So having the /d#aof GOD and my felt, of Fear 
and Obedience, I cannot but be ſure that GOD 1s to be feared and 
obeyed by me: And this Propoſition will be certain, concerning Mar in 
general, if I have made an abſtract 7dea of tuch a Species, whereof I am 
one particular. But yet this Propoſition, how certain foever, That Men 
ought to fear and obey G OD, proves not to me the Exiſtence of Men 
in'the World, but will be true of all ſuch Creatures, whenever they do 
exiſt : Which certainty of ſuch general Propoſitions, depends on the 
Agreement or Diſzgreement is to be diſcovered in thoſe abſtract 7deas. 
$. 14. In the former caſe, our Knowledge is the conſequence of the 
Exiſtence of Things producing /deas in our Minds by our Senſes ; in 
the latter, Knowledge is the conſequence of the /deas (be they what 
they will) that are 1n our Minds producing there general certain Pro- 
poſitions, many whereof are called zterne verztates, and all of them 
indeed are fo, not from being written all or any of them in the Minds 
of all Men, or that they were any of them Propoſitions in any ones 
Mind, till he having got the abſtract 7deas join'd or ſeparated them by 
affirmation or negation : But whereſoever we can ſuppoſe ſuch a crea- 


| ture as Man is, endowed with ſuch faculties, and thereby furniſhed with 


ſach 7deas, as we have, we muſt conclude, he muſt needs, when he ap- 
plies his thoughts to the conſideration of his deas, know the truth of 
certain Propoſitions, that will ariſe from the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment, he will perceive in his own eas. Which Propoſitions are there- 
fore call'd Eternal Truths, not becauſe they are Eternal Propoſitions 
actually formed, and antecedent to the Underſtanding, that at any time 
makes them ; nor becauſe they are imprinted on the Mind from any pat- 
terns, that are any where of them out of the Mind, and exiſted before : 
But becauſe being once made about abſtract /deas, fo as to be true, they 
will, whenever they can be ſuppoſed to be made again at any time paſt 
or to come, by a Mind having thoſe /zeas, alway actually be true. For 
Names being ſuppoſed to ſtand perpetually for the ſame 7deas ; and the 
fame 1deas having inimutably the ſame Habitudes one to another, Pro- 
poſitions, concerning any abſtract 7deas, that are once true, muſt needs 


be eternal Verittes. | 
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CHAP. XII 


Of the Improvement of our Knowledge. 


6. 1. FT T having been the common received Opinion amongſt Men of | 
| Letters, that Maxims were the foundations of all Knowledge RB 
and that the Sciences were each of them built upon certain praecognita, xims. 
from whence the Underſtanding was to take its riſe, and by which it was 
ro condutt it ſelf, in its. enquiries into the matters belonging to that 
Science, the beaten road of the Schools, has been to lay down in the be- 
ginning, one or more general Propoſitions, as Foundations whereon to 
build the Knowledge was to be had of that Subject. Theſe DoQtrines 
thus laid down for Foundations of any Science, were called Principles, 
as the beginnings from which we muſt ſet out, and look no farther back- 
wards in our Enquiries, but take theſe for certain and unqueſtionable 
Truths, and cſtabliſhed Principles. 
$. 2. That which gave occation to this way of proceeding in other (The occaſion 
Sciences, was (as I ſuppoſe) the good ſucceſs it ſeemed to have in Mazhe- Y *94t pi 
maticks, wherein Men,being obſerved to attain a great certainty of Know- Cy 
ledge, theſe Sciences came by pre-eminence to be called Maxvhuale, and 
MdOwns, Learning, or things learn'd, throughly learn'd, as having of all 
other the greateſt certainty, clearneſs, and evidence in them. 
$.3. But if any one will conſider, he will (I gueſs) find, that 7he great Bur from the 
advancement and certainty of real Knowledge Men arrived to in theſe Sci- ©724rins a 
ences, was not owing to the influence of theſe Principles, nor derived p;r8 Ts” 
from any peculiar advantage they received from two or three general 
Maxims laid down in the beginning ; but from the c/ear,di/tind, complete 
ideas their Thoughts were employ'd about, and the relation of Equality 
and Exceſs fo clear between ſome of them, that they had an intuitive 
Knowledge, and by rhat, a way to diſcover it in others, and this withour 
the help of thoſe Maxims. For I ask, Is it not poſſible for a young Lad to 
know, that his whole Body is bigger than his little Finger, but by virtue 
of this Axiom, that 7he whole 1s bigger than a part ; nor be aſſured of it, 
till he has learned that Maxim? Or cannot a Country-Wench know,that 
having received a Shilling from one that owes her three, and a Slulling 
alſo from another that owes her three, that the remaining Debts in each 
of their hands are equal ; cannot ſhe know this, I fay, without the fetch 
the certainty of it from this Maxim, That if you take Equals from Equals, 
the remainder will be Equals ; a Maxim which poſſibly the never heard 
or thought of? I defire any one to conſider from what has been elſe- 
where ſaid, which is known firſt and cleareſt by moſt People ; the par- 
ticular Inſtance, or the general Rule ; and which it is, that gives Life 
and Birth to the other. Theſe general Rules are but the comparing our 
more general and abſtra&t 7deas, which are the Workmanſhip of the 
Mind, made, and Names given to them, for the eaſier diſpatch in its Rea- 
ſonings, and drawing into comprehenſive Terms, and ſhort Rules, its va- 
rious and multiplied Obſervations : But Knowledge began in the Mind, 
and was founded on Particulars ; though afterwards, perhaps, no notice 
be taken thereof ; it being natural for the Mind (forward ſtill toenlarge 
its Knowledge) molt attentively to lay up thoſe gencral Notions, and 
make 
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make the proper uſe of them, which is to disburthen the Memory of the 
cumberſome load of Particulars. 
Dangerous ro \. 4. But be it in the Mathematicks as it will, whether 1t be clearer, 
_—_ that raking an Inch from a black|Line of two Inches, and an Inch from a 
Drinziples. red Line of two Inches,theremaining parts of the two Lines will be equal, 
or that if you take equals from equals,the remainder will be equals : Which, 
I ſay, of theſe two, is the clearer and firſt known, I leave to any one to. 
determine, it not being material to my preſent occaſion. That which [ 
have here to do, is toenquire,whether it it be the readieſt way to Know- 
ledge, to begin with general Maxims, and build upon them, it be yet a 
ſafe way to take the Principles, which are laid down in any other Sci- 
ence, as unqueſtionable Truths ; and ſo receive them without examina- 
tion, and adhere to them, without ſuffering them to be doubted of, be- 
cauſe Mathematicians have been| ſo happy, or 1o fair, to uſe none but 
ſelf-evident and undeniable. It this be ſo, I know not what may not paſs 
for Truth in Morality, what may not be introduced and proved in Na- 
tural Philoſophy. | 
Let that Principle of ſome of the old Philoſophers, That all is Matter, 
and that there is nothing elſe, be received for certain and indubitable, 
and it will be eafie to be ſeen by the Writings of ſome that have revived 
it again in our days, what conſequences it will lead us into. Let any one, 
with Polemo, take the World ; or, with the S$zozc&s, the Z£zher, or the 
Sun; or, with Anaximenes, the Air, to be God; and what a Divinity, 
Religion, and Worſhip muſt we needs have! Nozhizg can be fo dangerous, 
as Principles thus taken up without queſtioning or examination ; eſpecially 
if they be ſuch as concern Morality, which influence Men's Lives, and 
give 2 biaſs to all their Aftions. | Who might not juſtly expe& another 
kind of Life in Ari/#ippus, who placed Happineſs in bodily Pleaſure; and 
in Antiſthenes, who made Vertue ſufficient to Felicity 2 And he who, 
with Pato, ſhall place Beatitude|in the Knowledge of GOD, will have 
his Thoughts raiſed to other Contemplations, than thoſe who look not 
beyond this ſpot of Earth, and thoſe periſhing Things are to be had in ir. 
He that, with Archelaus, ſhall lay it down as a Principle, That Right and 
Wrong, Honeſt and Diſhoneft, are defined only by Laws, and not by Na- 
ture, will have other meaſures of moral ReCtitude and Pravity,than thoſe 
who take it for granted, that weare under Obligations anteccdent to all 
humane Conſtitutions. | 
This is nocer- \. 5. If therefore thoſe that paſs for Principles, are not certain, (which 
zain way to we muſt have ſome way to know, that we may be able to diſtinguiſh 
muy them from thoſe that are doubtful,) but are only made fo to us by our 
blind aſſent, we are liable to be {ed by them ; and inſtead of being gui- 
ded into Truth, we ſhall, by Principles, be only confirmed in Miſtake 
and Errour, 
By: #6 com- dF. 6. But ſince the Knowledge of the Certainty of Principles, as well 
pare clear ag of all other Truths, depends only upon the perception, we have, of 
complete Ideas th;6 Apreement, or Diſagreement! of our 7deas, the way to improve our 
under fteddy = : S | . MT i ; 
Names, Knowledge, is not, I am fure, blindly, and with an implicit Faith, to 
receive and ſwallow Principles; but is, I think, to get and fx 7' our 
Minds clear, diſtintt, and complete Ideas, as far as they are to be had, 
and annex to them proper and conſtant Names. And thus, perhaps, with- 
out any other Principles, but barely conſidering thoſe perfect 7deas, 
and by comparing them one with another, finding their Agreement, and 
Diſagreement, and their ſeveral Relations and Habitudes ; we ſhall get 
more true and clear Knowledge, by the conduct of this one Rule, than 
by 
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by taking up Principles, and thereby putting our Minds into the diſpoſal 


of others. | | ; 
. I. 7. We muft therefore, if we will proceed, as Reaſon adviſes, adapt The true me- 


our methods of Enquiry to the nature of the Ideas we examine, and the 924 44van- 
Truth we ſearch after. General and certain Truths, are only founded rar MN q cap 
in the Habitudes and Relations of abſtra&t /deas. A fagacious and me- ©9iderirgour 
thodical application of our Thoughts, for the finding our theſe Relations, —— 
is the only way to diſcover all, that can be put, with Truth and Cer- 

rainty concerning them, into general Propoſitions. By what ſteps we 

are to proceed in theſe, is to be learned in the Schools of the' Mathema- 

ricians, who from very plain and eaſfie beginnings, by gentle degrees, 

and a continued Chain of Reaſonings, proceed to the diſcovery and de- 
monſtration of Truths, that appear at firſt ſight beyond humane Capa- 

city. The Art of finding Proots, and the admirable Methods they have 

invented for the ſingling out, and laying in order thoſe intermediate 

Zdeas that demonſtratively ſhew the equality or inequality of unapplica- 

ble Quantities, is that, which has carried them ſo far, and produced 

ſuch wonderful and unexpected diſcoveries : Burt whether ſomething like 

this, in reſpect of other 7deas, as well as thoſe of magnitude, may not in 

time be found out, I will not determine. This, I think, I may fay, that 

if other eas, that are the real, as well as nominal Eſſences of their Spe- 

cies, were purſued in the way familiar to Mathematicians, they would 

carry our Thoughts farther,and with greater evidence and clearneſs, than 


poſſibly we areapt to imagine. | 
$.8. This gave me the confidence to advance that ConjeAure, which By which, Mo- 


I ſuggeſt, Chap. 3. viz. That Morality is capable of Demonſtration as well j4* _ 4 
as Mathematicks. For the /deas that Ethicks are converſant about, being _—_ Fr” 
all real Eſſences, and ſuch as, 1 imagine, have a diſcoverable connexion 

and agreement one with another ; ſo far as we can find their Habitudes 

and Relations, fo far we ſhall be poſſeſſed of certain, real, and general 

Truths : and I doubt not, but it a right method were taken, a great part 

of Morality might be made our with that clearneſs, that could leave, to 

a conſidering Man, no more reaſon to doubt, than he could have to 

doubt of the Truth of Propoſitions in Mathematicks, which have been 
demonſtrated to him. 

$. 9. In our ſearch after the Knowledge of Sab/tances, our want of y,, knas 

Tdeas, that are ſuitable to ſach a way of proceeding, obliges us to a quite ledge F Bb. 
diflerent method. We advance not here, as in the other {where our ab- 45 #s to be 
ſtra&t /deas are real as well as nominal Eſſences) by contemplating our — 50mm bt 
1deas, and conſidering their Relations and Correſpondencies, that helps ; 
us very little, for the Reaſons, that in another place we have at large ſet 

down. By which, I think, it is evident, that Subſtances afford Matter 

of very little general Knowledge ; and the bare Contemplation of their 

abſtract 7deas, will carry us but a very little way in the ſearch of Truth 

and Certainty. What then are we to do for the improvement of our 

Knowledge in ſubſtantial Beings? Here we are to take a quite contrary 

Courſe, the want of /deas of their real Eſſences ſends us from our own 
Thoughts, to the Things themſelves, as they exiſt. Experience here 

muſt teach me, what Reaſon cannot : and 'tis by trying alone, that I can 

certainly. know, what other Qualities co-exiſt with thoſe of my complex 

1dea, v. g. whether that ye/ow, heavy, fuſible Body, I call Gold, be mat- 

leable, or no ; which Experience (which. way ever it prove, 1n that par- 

ticular Body, I examine) makes me not certain, that it is ſo, in all, of 


any other ye/ow, heavy, fuſible Bodies, but that which I have tried. Be- 
Bbb cauf? 
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cauſe it is no Conſequence one way or t'other from my complex 7dea :; 
the Neceſſity or Inconſiſtence of Maleatility, hath no viſible conne- 
xion with the Combination of that Coloxr, Weight, and Fuſibiliry in any 
body. What I have faid here of the nominal Eſſence of Go!d, ſuppoſed 
to confiſt of a Body of ſuch a determinate Colour, Weight, and Fulibili- 
ty, will hold true, if Malleableneſs, Fixedneſs, and Solubility in 4qus 
Regia be added to it : Our Reaſonings from theſe Zeas will carry us but 
a little way in the certain diſcovery of the other Properties in thoſe Maſ- 
ſes of Matter, wherein all theſe are to be found. Becaaſe the other Pro- 
perties of ſuch Bodies, depending not on theſe, but on that unknown re- 
al Eſſence, on which thefe alſo depend, we cannot by them diſcover the 
reſt ; we can go no farther than the ſimple 7deas of our nominal Eſſence 
will carry us, which is very little beyond themſelves ; and fo afford us 
but very ſparingly any certain, univerſal, and uſeful Truths. For up- 
on Trial, having found that particular piece (and a?l others of that Co- 
lour, Weight, and Fuſibility, that I ever tried) ma/eable,that alſo makes 
now perhaps, a part of my complex ez, part of my nominal Eſſence 
of Gold ; whereby though I make my complex /dea, to which I affix 
the Name Gold, to conſiſt of more ſimple /deas than before : yer till, 
it not containing the real Efſence of any Species of Bodies, it helps me 
not certainly to know (1 fay to know, perhaps, it may to conjecture} 
the other remaining Properties of that Body, farther than they have a 
viſible connexion, with ſome or all of the ſimple Zdeas, that make up 
my nominal Eſſence. For Example, I cannot be certain from this com- 
plex /dea, whether Gold be fixed, or no : Becauſe, as before, there is no 
neceſſary connexion,or inconſiſtence to be diſcovered berwixt a complex 
7dea of a Body, yellow, heavy, fuſible, malleable; betwixt theſe, I fay, and 
Fixedueſs, ſo that T may. certainly know, that in whatſoever Body theſe 
are found, there Fixedzeſs is ſure to be: Here again for aſlurance,I muſt 
apply my ſelf to Experience, as far as that reaches, I may have certain 
Knowledge, but no farther. 

$. x0. I deny not, but a Man accuſtomed to rational and regular Ex- 
periments, ſhall be able to ſee farther into the Nature of Bodies, and 
oueſsrighter at their yet unknown Properties, than one,that is a Stranger 
to them : But yet, as I have faid, this is but Judgment and Opinion, not 
Knowledge and Certainty. This way of getting, and improving our 
Knowledge in Subſtances, only by Experience and Hiſtory, which is all 
that the weakneſs of our Faculties in this State of Medzecrity we are in, 
in this World can attain to, makes me ſuſpeQ, that natural Philoſophy is 
not capable of being made a Science, We are able, 1 imagine, to reach 
very little general Knowledge concerning the Species of Bodies,and their 
ſeveral Properties, Experiments and Hiſtorical Obſervations, we may 
have, from which we may draw Advantages of Eafe and Health, and 
thereby increaſe our ſtock of Conveniences for this Life ; but beyond 
this, I fear our Talents reach not, nor are our Faculties, as I gueſs, able 
to advance. 

d. xx. From whence it is obvious to conclude, that ſince our Faculties - 
are not fitted to penetrate into the internal Fabrick and real Eſſences of 


; Bodies ; but yer plainly difcover to us the Being of a GOD, and the 


Knowledge of our ſelves, enough to lead us into a full and clear diſco- 
very of our Duty, and great Concernment, it will become us, as ratio- 
nal Creatures, to employ thoſe Faculties we have about what, they are 
moſt adapted to, and follow the direfion of Nature, where it ſeems to 
point us out the way. For tis rational to conclude,that our proper Imploy- 
ment 


rs 
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ment lies in thoſe Enquiries, and in that ſort of Knowledge, which is 
molt ſuited to our natural Capacities, and carries in it our greateſt inte- 
reſt, z.e. the Condition of our eternal Eſtate : and therefore it is, I think, 
that /ora!ity 1s the proper Science, and Buſmeſs of Mankind in general, 
{ who are both concerned, and fitted to ſearch out their Summum Bonum, ) 
as ſeveral Arts converſant about ſeveral parts of Nature, are the Lot and 
private Talent of particular Men, for the common uſe of humane . Life, 
and their own particular Subſiſtence in this World.Of what Conſequence 
the diſcovery of one natural Body, and its Properties may be to hu- 
mane Life, the whole great Continent of America is a convincing in- 
ſtance, whoſe Ignorance in uſeful Arts, and want of the greateſt part 
of the Conveniences of Life, in a Country that abounded with all forts 
ot natural Plenty, I think, may be attributed to their Ignorance, of 
what was to be found in a very ordinary deſpicable Stone, I mean the 
Mineral of /ro». And whatever we think of our Parts or Improvements 
in this part of the World, where Knowledge and Plenty ſeem to vie 
each with other ; yer to any one, that will ſeriouſly reflect on it, I ſup- 
poſe, it will appear paſt doubt, that were the uſe of Zrox loſt among us, 
we ſhould in a few Ages be unavoidably reduced to the Wants and Igno- 
rance of the ancient ſavage Americans, whoſe natural Endowments and 
Proviſions, come no way ſhort of thoſe of the moſt flouriſhing and po- 
lite Nations. So that he who firſt made known the uſe of that one con- 
temptible Mineral, may be truly ſtyled the Father of Arts, and Author 


of Plenty. 
Q. 12. I would zo therefore be thought to diſ-eſteem, or diſſuade the But muſt be- 


Study of Nature. | readily agree the Contemplation of his Works gives theſe of _ 

us occaſion to admire, revere, and glorifie their Author : and if rightly wry Prin- 

directed, may be of greater benefit to Mankind, than the Monuments of </P/es. 

exemplary Charity, that have at fo great Charge been raiſed, by the 

Founders of Hoſpitals and Alms-houſes. He that firſt invented Prin- 

ting ; diſcovered the Uſe of the Compals ; or made publick the Virtue 

and right Uſe of £z Xina, did more for the propagation of Knowledge ; 

for the ſupplying and increaſe of uſeful commodities ; and ſaved more 

from the Grave, than thoſe who built Colleges, Work-houtes, and Hoſpi- 

tals. All that I would fay, ts, that we ſhould nor be too forwardly poi- 

ſeſſed with the Opinion, or ExpeRtation of Knowledge, where it is not 

to be had ; or by Ways, that will not attain it : That we thould not 

take doubtiul Syſtems, tor complete Sciences ; nor unintelligible No- 

tions, for ſcientifical Demonſtrations. In the Knowledge of Bodies, we 

mult be content to glean, what we can, from particular Experiments ; 

ſince we cannot from a Diſcovery of their real Effences, graſp at a time 

whole Sheaves ;z and in bundles, comprehend the Nature and Properties 

of whole Species together. Where our Enquiry is concerning Co-exi-® 

ſtence, or Repugnancy to co-exiſt; . which by Contemplation of our 

Tdeas, we cannot diſcover, there Experience Obſervation, and natural Hi- 

ſtory, mult give us by our Senſes, and by retail, an inſight intocorporeal 

Subſtances. The Knowledge of Bodies we muſt get by our Senſes, wa- 

rily employed in taking notice of their Qualities, and Operations on one 

another : And what we hope to know ot ſeparate Spirits in this World, 

we mult, I think, expe& only from Revelation. He that ſhall conſider, 

how little general Maxims, precarious Principles, and Hypotheſes laid 

down at Pleaſure, have promoted true Knowledge, or helped to fatisfie tne 

Enquiries of rational Men ater real Improvements ; How little, I ſay, 

the ſerting out at that end, has for many Ages together advanced Men's 
Bbb > | Progreſs 
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Book LV. 
Progreſs towards the Knowledge of natural Philoſophy, will think, we 
have Reaſon to thank thoſe, who in this latter Age have taken another 
Courſe, and have trod out to us, though not an eaſter way to learned Ig- 
norance, yet a ſurer way to profitable Knowledge. 

The erne oſs Y. 13. Not that we may not, to explain any Phenomena of Nature, 

y thpubrſes. make uſe of any probable Hypotheſis whatſoever: Hypotheſes, it they are 
well made, are at leaſt great helps to the Memory, and often direct us 
to new Diſcoveries. But my Meaning is, thar we ſhould no? take up any 
oxe too haſtily, (which the Mind, that would always penetrate into the 
Cauſes of Things, and have Principles to ret on, is very apt to do,) trill 
we have very well examined Particuſzrs, and made ſeveral Experiments, 
in that thing we would explain by our Hypotheſis,and ſee whether it will 
agree to them all ; whether our Principles will carry us quite through, 
and nct be as inconſiſtent with one Phenomenon of Nature, as they ſeem 
ta accommodate, and explain another. And at leaſt, that we take care, 
that the Name of Principles deceive usnot, nor impoſe on us, by making 
us receive that for an unqueſtionable Truth, which is really, at beſt, bur 
a yery doubtful conjecture, ſuch as are moſt (I had almoſt faid all} of the 
Hypotheſes in natural Pluloſophy. 

Clear anddi- h.14. But whether natural Philoſophy be capable of Certainty,or no, 

feintt Ideas the ways toenlarge our Knowledoe, as far as weare capable, ſeem to me, in 

with ſetled 1 4 Z 

Names, and ſhort, to be theſe two: 
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 ſhew their a- diſtintt, and conſtant 1deas of thoſe Things we would conſider and know. 


greement, or For it being evident, that our Knowledge cannot exceed our /eas, where 
nn. gra they are either imperfe&t,confuſed, or obſcure, we cannot expect to have 
20 enlarge -”— Certain, perfect or clear Knowledge. | 
Knowledge. Secondly, The other is the Art of fjnding out thoſe Intermediate Teas, 
which may ſhew us the Agreement, or Repugnancy of other /deas.which 
cannot be immediately compared. | 
Mathema- $. 15. That theſe two (and not the relying on Maxims, and drawing 
mc 2 Conſequences from ſome general Propoſitions) are the right Mctlod of 
"* improving our Knowledge in the /deas of other Modes betides thoſe of 
quantity, the Conſideration of Mathematical Knowledge will eaſily in- 
form us. Where firſt we ſhall find, tha: ;e that has not a perfect, and 
clear /dea of thoſe Angles, or Figures of which he deſires ro know any 
thing, is utterly thereby uncapable of any Knowledge about theni. Sup- 
poſe but a Man, not to have a perfect exact 7dea of a right Anele,a Scale- 
num, or Trapezium ; and there is nothing more clear,that he will in vain 
ſeek any Demonſtration about them. And farther it is evident, that it 
was not the influence of thoſe Maxims, which are taken for Principles 
in Mathematicks,that hath led the Maſters of that Science into thoſe won- 
derful Diſcoveries they have made. Let a Man of good Parts know all 
the Maxims generally made uſe of in Mathematicks never ſo perfectly, 
and contemplate their Extent and Conſequences,as much as he pleaſes, he 
will by their Aſſiſtance, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce ever come to know that 7zhe 
ſquare of the Hypotieneuſe in a right angled Triangle,is equal to the ſquares 
of the two other ſides. The Knowledge, that the Whole 7s equal to all its 
Parts, and if you take Equal from Equal, the remainder will be Equal, 
&c. helped him not, I preſume,to this Demonſtration : And a Man may, 
I think, pore long enough on thoſe Axioms, without ever ſeeing one jot 
the more of mathematical Truths. They have been diſcovered by the 
Thoughts otherways applied : The Mind had other Obje&ts,other Views 
before it, far diflerent irom thoſe Maxims, when it firſt got the Know- 
ledge 
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ledge of ſuch kind of Truths in Mathematicks, which Men well enough 
acquainted with thoſe received Axioms, but ignorant of their method, 
who firſt made theſe Demonſtrations, can never ſufficiently admire. And 
who knows what methods, to enlarge our Knowledge in other parts of 
ſcience, may hereafter be invented, anſwering that of A/gebra in Mathe- 
maticks, which ſo readily finds out 7deas of Quantities to meaſure others 
by, whoſe Equality or Proportion we could otherwiſe very hardly, or, 
perhaps, never come to know ? 


CHAP. XIII 


Some farther Conſiderations concerning owr Knowledee. 


0. x. UR Knowledge, as in other Things, ſo in this,has a great Con- Our Know- 
formity with our Sight, that it is zezther wholly neceſſary,nor up partly 
whoily voluntary. It our Knowledge were altogether neceſſary, all Men'; Ss pada 


Knowledge would not only be alike, but every Man would know all that tary. 


is knowable ; and if it were wholly voluntary, ſome Men fo little regard 
or value it, that they would have extreme little, or none at all. Men 
that have Scnles, cannot chuſe but receive ſome /deas by them ; and if 
they have Memory, they cannot but retain ſome of them ; and if they 
have any diſtinguiſhing Faculty, cannot but perceive the Agreement, 
or Diſagreement of ſome of them one with another : As he that has Eyes, 
if he will open them by day, cannot but ſee fome Objedts,and perceive a 
diflerence in them. But thongh a Man with his Eyes open in the Light, 
cannot but ſee : yet there be certain Objects, which he may chufe whe- 
ther he will turn his Eyes to; there may be in his reach a Book contai- 
ning Pictures, and Diſcourſes, capable to delight, or inſtru him, which 
yet he may never have the Will to open, never take the Pains to look 
into. 


$. 2. There is alſo another thing in a Man's Power,and that is,though The applica- 
he turn his Eyes ſometimes towards an Object, yer he may chuſe whe- #797 volunce- 
ther he will curiouſly ſurvey it, and with an intent application, endea- abies thinws 
vour to obſerve accurately all that is viſible in it. But yet what he does are, noe as w+ 


ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſe than hedoes: It depends not on his Will to 2*4*- 


ſee that Black, which appears 7e/low ; nor to perſuade himſelt,that what 
actually ſcalds him, feels cold : The Earth will not appear painted with 
Flowers, nor the Fields covered with Verdure, whenever he has a Mind 
toit ; in the cold Winter, he cannot help ſeeing it white and hoary, if he 
will look abroad. Juſt thus is it with our Underſtanding, all that is wo- 
luntary in our Knowledge, is the employing, or with-holding any of our 
Faculties trom this or that ſort of Obje&ts, and a more, or leſs accurate 
ſurvey of them : But they being employed, our Will hath no Power to 
determine the Knowledge of the Mind one way or other ; that is done 
only by the Objects, themſelves, as far as they are clearly diſcovered, 
And thcrefore, as far as Men's Senſes are converſant about external Ob- 
jects, the Mind cannot bur receive thoſe 7deas, which are preſented by 
them, and be informed of the Exiſtence of Things without : and fo far 
as Men's Thoughts converſe with their qwn clear and diſtin& eas, 
they cannot but, in ſome meaſure, obſerve the Agreement, aad Diſa- 
greement 
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greement that is to be found amongſt ſome of them, which is ſo far 
Knowledge : and if they have Names tor thoſe /zeas,they have thus con- 
ſidered, they muſt needs be aſſured of the Truth of thoſe Propoſitions, 
which expreſs that Agreement, or Diſagreement, they perceive in them, 
and be undoubtedly convinced of thoſe Truths. | For what a Man ſees, 
he cannot but ſee ; and what he perceives, he cannot but know that he 
perceives. 

$. 3. Thus he that has got the /Jeas of Numbers, and hath taken the 
Pains to compare One, 7wo, and Three, to $7x, cannot chuſe but know 
that they are equal : He that hath got the /dea of a Triangle, and 
found the ways to meaſure its Angles, and their Magnitudes, is as certain 
that its three Angles are equal to two right ones, as that it is impoſlible 
for the ſame to be, and not to be. | Y 

He alſo that hath the /zea of an intelligent, but frail and weak Being, 
made by and. depending on another, who is eternal, omnipotent, per- 
fefly wiſe and good, will as certainly know that Man is to honour, 
fear,and obey”GOD, as that the Sun ſhines when he ſees it. For if he hath 
but the /2as of two ſuch Beings in his mind, and will turn his Thoughts 
that way, and conlider them, he will as certainly find that the Inferior, 
Finite, and Dependent, is under an Obligation to obey the Supreme and 
Infinite, as he is certain to find, that Three, Four, and Sevey, are lels 
than Fifreen, if he will conſider, and compute thoſe Numbers ; nor can 
he be ſurer in a clear Morning that the Sun is riſen, if he will but open 
his Eyes, and turn them that way. But yet theſe Truths, being never 
ſo certain, never ſo clear, he may be ignorant of either, or all of them, 
who will never take the Pains to employ his Faculties, as he ſhould, to in- 
form himfelf about them, 


CH A P. XIV. 


Of Judgment. 


Y. I. HE Underſtanding Faculties being given to Man, not barely 
for Speculation, but alſo for the ConduQ of his Lite, flan 

would be at a great loſs, if he had nothing to direct him, but what has 
the Certainty of true Anowledge : for that being very ſhort and ſcanty, as 
we have ſeen, he would be often utterly in the dark, and in moſt of the 
Adtions of his Life, perfeRiy at a ſtand, had he nothing to guide him in 
the abſence of clear and certain Knowledge. For he that will not eat, till 
he has Demonſtration that it will nouriſh him; he that will not ſtir, till 
he infallibly knows the Buſinets he goes about will ſucceed, will havelit- 
tle elſe to do, but fit ſtill and periſh. 

$. 2. Therefore as God has ſet ſome Things in broad day-light ; as he 
has given us ſome certain Knowledge, though limited to a tew Things 
in compariſon, probably, as a Taſte of what intelleual Creetures are 
capable of, to excite in us a Defire and Endeavour after a better State : 


So in the greatelt part of our Concernment, he has aftorded us only the 


twilight, as I may fo fay, of Probadzlity, ſuitable, I preſume, to that 


State of Mediocrity and Probationerſhip, he has been pleaſed to place 
us 
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us in here ; wherein we might not be over confident, and preſume : 
Fut might by every day's Experience be made ſenfible-of our ſhort-ſigh- 
redneſs and liablenefs to Error ; which might be a conſtant Admonition 
to us, to ſpend the days of this our Pilgrimage with Induſtry and Care, 
in the ſearch, and following of that way, which might lead us to a State 
of greater Perfetion, It being highly rational to think, even were Re- 
velation ſilent in the Caſe, That as Men employ thoſe Talents, God has 
given them here, they ſhall accordingly receive their Rewards at the 
cloſe of the day, when their Sun ſhall ſet, and Night {hall put an end to 
their Labours. 

d. 3. The Faculty, which God has given Man to enlighten him, next Fudgmene 
to clear and certain Knowledge, is Judgment : whereby the Mind takes —_ 
its /deas to agree, or diſagree ; or which is the fame, any Propoſition leage. 
to be true, or falſe, without perceiving a demonſtrative Evidence in the 
Proofs. The Mind ſometimes exerciſes this Fadgment out of neceſlity, 
where demonſtrative Proofs, and certain Knowledge are not to be had ; 
and ſometimes out of Lazineſs, Unskilfulneſs, or Haſte, even where de- 
monſtrative and certain Proofs are to be had. Men often ftay not wa- 
rily to examine the Agreement or Diſagreement of two /deas, which 
they are deſirous, or concerned to know ; but either incapable of ſuch 
Attention, as 15 requifite in a long Train of Gradations, or impatient of 
delay, lightly caſt their eyes on, or wholly paſs by the Proofs ; and fo 
without making out the Demonſtration, determine of the Agreement 
or Difagreement of two /zeas, as it were by a view of them as they are 
at a diftance, and take it to be the one or che other, as ſeems moſt like- 
ly to them upon ſuch a looſe ſurvey. This Faculty of the Mind, when 
it is exerciſed immediately about Things,is called F#dgment ; when about 
Truths delivered in Words, is moſt-commonly called 4ſent or Diſſent : 
which being the-moſt uſual way, wherein-the:Mind has occaſion to em- 
ploy this Faculty, I ſhall under theſe Terms treat of it,as leaſt liable in our 
Language to Equivocation. Jug 

Q. 4. Thus the Mind has two Faculties, converſant about Trurh and the projming 
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Fallhood. things to be ſo 
Fir, Knowledge, whereby it certainly - perceives, and is undoubtedly #:2our per- 

fatisfied of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any 7deas. cl 
Secondly, Fudament, which is the putting /deas together, or ſepara- 

ting them from one another in the Mind, when -their certain Agreement, 

or Diſagreement is not perceived, 'but preſamed to be ſo ; which 1s, as 

the Word imports, taken to be ſo before it certainly appears. And if it 

ſo unites, or ſeparates them, as in Reality Things are, it is right Judg- 

ment. 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of Probability. 


,. . &.x. A S Demonſtration is the ſhewing the Agreement, or Difagree- 
4g wc E A ment of two 7deas, by the intervention of one or = 
rance of a- Proofs, which have a conſtant, immutable, and viſible connexion one 
Ge Elip, With another : ſo Probability is nothing but the appearance of ſuch an 
proofs. ' Agreement, or Diſagreement, by the intervention of Proofs, whoſe con- 
nexion is not conſtant and immutable, or at leaſt is not perceived to be 
ſo, but is, or appears for the moſt part to be ſo, and is enough to induce 
the Mind to j«dze the Propoſition to be true, or falſe, rather than the 
contrary. For example : In the demonſtration of it, a Man perceives 
the certain immutable connexion there is of Equality, between the three 
Angles of a 7riangle, and thoſe intermediate ones, which are made uſe 
of to ſhew their Equality to two right ones ; and ſo by an intuitive 
Knowledge of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of the intermediate /Jeas 
in each ſtep of the progreſs, the whole Series is continued with an evi- 
dence, which clearly ſhews the Agreement, or Diſagreement, of thoſe 
three Angles, in equality to two right ones : And thus he has certain 
Knowledgs that it is ſo. But another Man who never took the pains to 
obſerve the Demonſtration, hearing a Mathematician, a Man of credit, 
affirm the three Angles of a Triangle, to be equa] to two right ones, 
aſſents to it ; 2. e. receives it for true: In which caſe, the foundation of 
his Aſſent, is the Probability of the thing, the Proof being fuch as, for 
the moſt part, carries Truth with it : The Man on whoſe Teſtimony he 
receives it, not being wont to affirm any thing contrary to, or beſides 
his Knowledge, eſpecially in matters of this kind. So that chat which 
cauſes his Aſſent to this Propoſition, that the three Angles of a Triangle 
are equal to two right ones, that which makes him take theſe 7deas to 
agree, without knowing them to do fo, is the wonted Veracity of the 
Speaker in other caſes, or his ſuppoſed Veracity in this. 
Ir 5 co ſuppl $. 2. Our Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, being very narrow, and we 
the want of not happy enough to find certain Truth in every thing,we have occaſion 
Kyowledge. to confider, moſt of the Propoſitions we think, reafon, diſcourſe, nay 
at upon, are ſuch, as we cannot have undoubted Knowledge of their 
Truth : yet ſome of them border fo near upon Certainty, that we make 
no doubt at all about them ; but aſſent to them as firmly, and a, accor- 
ding to that Aſſent, as reſolutely, as if they were infallibly demonſtrated, 
and that our Knowledge of them was perfect and certain. But there 
being degrees herein,from the very neighbourhood of Certainty and De- 
monſtration, quite down to Improbability and Unlikelineſs, even to the 
Confines of Impoſiibility ; and alſo degrees of 4ſent from certain Know- 
ledge, and whatis next it, full 4furazce and Confidence, quite down to 
Conjetture, Doubt, Diſtruſt, and Disbelief. I ſhall come now, as having 
(as I think) found out the bounds of humane Knowledge and Certainty, 


. Being that in the next place to conſider the ſeveral degrees and groands of Probabi- 


_ 4 lity, and Aſſent or Faith. | 
things eo be Y. 3. Probability is likeligeſs to be true, the very notation of the Word 


| tar tw jo fenitying ſuch a Propoſition, for which there be Arguments or Proofs, 


be ſo. to 
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to make it paſs or be received for true. The entertainment the Mind 
gives this ſortof Propoſitions, is called Belief, Afſent, or Opinion, which 
15 the admitting or receiving any Propoſition for true, upon Arguments 
or Proofs that are found to perſuade us to receive it as true, without cer- 
tain Knowledge that it is ſo. And herein lies the diference between Pro- 
bability and Certainty, Faith and Knowledge, that in all the parts of 
Knowledge, there is intuition ; each immediate /dea, each ſtep has its 
viſible and certain connexion ; in Belief not ſo.. That which makes me 
believe, is ſomething extraneous to the thing I believe ; ſomething not 
evidently joined on both ſides to, and ſo not manifeſtly ſhewing the 
Agreement, or Diſagreement of thoſe 7deas that are under confidera- 
tion. 

d. 4. Probability then, being to ſupply the defe&t of our Knowledge, The grounds, 
and to guide us where that fails, is always converſant about things, 7 F19%4%% 
Whereot we have no certainty, but only ſome inducements to receive it formity wich 
for true. The grounds of zt are, in ſhort, theſe zwo following : moendiag 

Firſt, The conformity of any thing with our own Knowledge, Ob- Fe Teftmonj 
ſcrvation, and Experience. | of others Ex- 

Secondly, The Teſtimony .of others, vouching their Obſervation and 7% 
Experience. In the Teſtimony of others, is to be conſidered, x. The 
Number. 2. The Integrity. 43. The Skill of the Witneſſes. 4. The 
Deſign of the Author,where it isa Teſtimony out of a Book cited. 5.'The 
Conſiſtency of the Parts, and Circumſtances of the Relation. 6. Contra- 
ry Teſtimonies. 

d. 5. Probability wanting that intuitive Evidence, which infallibly 7: bs all che 
determines the Underſtanding, and produces certain Knowledge, the agreements 
Mind, before it rationally aſſents or diſſents to any probable Propoſition, F,0,9", 57" 
ought to examine all the grounds of Probability; and ſee how they make examined, be- 
more or leſs for or again#f it, and upon a due balancing the whole, reje&t,/9* =e = 
or receive it, with a more or leſs firm aſſent, proportionably to the pre- oP * 
ponderancy of the greater grounds of Probability on one ſide or the 
other. For example : 

If my ſelf ſee a Man walk on the Ice, it is paſt Probability, 'tis Know- 
ledge: but if another tells me he ſaw a Man in Ezg/and in the midl(t of a 
ſharp Winter, walk upon Water harden'd with cold ; this has fo great 
conformity with what is uſually obſerved to happen, that I am diſpoſed 
by the nature of the thing it ſelf to aſſent to it, unleſs ſome maniſeſt 
ſuſpicion attend the Relation of that matter of fat. But if the ſame thing 
be told to one born between the Tropicks, who never faw nor heard 
of any ſuch thing before, there the whole Probability relies on Teſti- 
mony : And as the Relators are more in number, and of more Credit, 
and have no Intereſt to ſpeak contrary to the Truth ; ſo that matter of 
fact is like to find more or leſs belief. Though to a Man, whoſe Expe- 
rience has been always quite contrary, and has never heard of any thing 
like it, the moſt untainted Credit of a Witneſs will ſcarce be able to find 
belief. As it happened to a Dutch Ambaſſador, who entertaining the 
King of Siam with the particularities of Z7o/and, which he was inquiſi- 
tive after, amongſt other things told him, that the Water in his Coun- 
try, would ſometimes, in cold weather, be ſo hard, that Men walked 
upon it, and that it would bear an Elephant, if he were there. To which 
the King replied, itherto 1 have believed the ſtrange Things you have 


told me, becauſe I look upon you as a ſober fair Man, but now I am ſure 
you lye: 


Cee & 6. Upon 
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wo beingca- &, 6. Upon theſe grounds depends the Probability of any Propoſition : 
2-ar: > 2rear And as the conformity of our Knowledge, as the certainty of Obſerva- 
tions, as the frequency and conſtancy of Experience, and the number 
and credibility of Teſtimonies, do more or leſs agree, or difagree with it; 
ſo is any Propoſition in it ſelf, more or lefs probable. There is another, 
I confeſs, which though by it ſelf it be no true ground of Probability, yet 
is often made uſe of for one, by which Men moſt commonly regulate 
their Aſſent, and upon which they pin their Faith more than any thing 
elſe; and, that is, the Opinion of others; though there cannot be a 
more dangerous thing to rely on, nor more likely to miſlead one ; ſince 
there is much more Falſhood and Errour amongſt Men, than Truth 
and Knowledge. And if the Opinions and Perſuafions of others, whom 
we know and think well of, be a ground of Afſent, Men have Reaſon to 
be Heathens in Japan, Mahumetans in Zurkey, Papiſts in Spain, Pro- 
teſtants in Erg/and, and Lutherans in Sweden. But of this wrong 
ground of Aſſent, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large in another 


place. | 
— 
CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Degrees of Aſſent. 
C. x. HE grounds of Probability, we have laid down in the fore- 
_ +, nl 4 Chapter, as they are the foundations on which our 


[wade 4 by che Aſſent is built ; ſo are they alſo the meaſure whereby its ſeveral degrees 

Ertebitig, are, or ought to be regulated: only we are to take notice, that whatever 

grounds of Probability there may be, they yet operate no farther on the 

Mind, which ſearches after Truth, and endeavours to judge right, than 

| they appear ; at leaſt in the firſt Judgment or Search that the Mind 

makes. I confeſs, in the Opinions Men have, and firmly ſtick to, in the 

World, their 4/2» is not always from an actual view of the Reaſons that 

at firſt prevailed with them: It being in many caſes almoſt impoſlible, 

and in moſt very hard, even for thoſe who have very admirable Memo- 

ries, to retain all the Proofs, which, upon a due examination, made them 

embrace that ſide of the Queſtion. It ſuffices, that they have once with 

care and fairneſs, ſifred the matter as far as they could ; and that they 

have ſearched into all the Particulars, that they 'could imagine to give 

any light to the Queſtion ; and with the beſt of their Skill, caſt up the 

account upon the wholeEvidence : and thus having once found on which 

ſide the Probability appeared to them, after as full and exact an enquiry 

theſs cannee they can make, they lay up the concluſion in their Memories,as a Truth 

always be all they have diſcovered ; and for the future, they remain fatisfied with the 

attually mm Teſtimony of their Memories, that this is the Opinion, that by the Proofs 

aq pros they have once ſeen of it, deſerves ſuch a degree of their 4ſent as they 
tent our ſelves aftord it. 

with che 72% Y.2, This is all that the greateſt part of Men are capable of doing, in 

ve once Tegulating their Opinions and Judgments ; unleſs a Man will exact of 

ſaw gromd them, either to retain diſtinMly in their Memories all the Proofs concer- 

= Meiſe ning any probable Truth, and that too in the ſame order, and regular 

Hos deduction 
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deduction of Conſequences, in which they have formerly placed or ſeen 
them; which ſometimes is enough to fill a large Volumeupon one ſingle 
Queſtion : Or elſe they muſt require a Man, for every Opinion that he 
embraces, every day to examine the Proofs: both which are impoſlible. 
It is unavoidable therefore, that the Memory be relied on in the caſe,and 
that Men be perſuaded of ſeveral Opinions, whereof the Proofs are not 
aitually in their Thoughts ; nay, which perhaps they are not able aQtually 
to re-call, Without this, the greateſt part of Men muſt be either very 
Scepticks, or change every moment, and yield themſelves up to who- 
ever, having lately ſtudied the Queſtion, offers them Arguments ; which 
for want of Memory, they are not able preſently to anſwer. 
$. 3. I cannot but own, that Men's ticking to their paſt Fudgment,and The ill conſe- 
adhering firmly to Concluſions formerly made, is often the caule of great quence of this, 
obſtinacy in Errour and Miſtake, But the fault is not that they rely on | > +5.2npgggy 
their Memories, for what they have before well judged ; but becauſe were ne 
they judged belore they had well examined. May we not find a great 7459 made. 
number (not to ſay the greateſt part) of Men, that think they have for- 
med right Judgments of ſeveral matters ; and that for no other reaſon, 
but becauſe they never thought otherwiſe > That imagine themſelves to 
have judged right, only becauſe they never queſtioned, never examined 
their own Opinions? Which is indeed to think they judged right, becauſe 
they never judged at all: And yet theſe of all Men hold their Opinions 
with the greateſt ſtiflneſs; thoſe being generally the moſt fierce and firm 
in their Tenets, who have leaſt examined them. What we once know, 
weare certainisſo: and we may be ſecure, that there areno latent Proofs 
undiſcovered, which may overturn our Knowledge,or bring it in doubt. 
But in matters of Probability, 'ris not in every caſe we can be ſure, that 
we have all rhe Particulars before us, that any way concern the Que- 
ſtion ; and that there is no evidence behind, and yet unſeen, which 
may caſt the Probability on the other ſide, and out-weigh all, that at 
preſent ſeems to preponderate with us. Who almoſt is there, that 
hath the leifure, patience, and means, tocollect together all the Proofs 
concerning molt of the Opinions he has,. ſo as fately to conclude, 
that he hath a clear and full view, and that there is no more to be 
- alledged for his better information 2 And yet we are forced to deter- 
mine our ſelves on the one ſide or other. The conduct of our Lives, 
and the management of our great Concerns, will not bear delay : for 
thoſe depend, for the moſt part, on the determination of our Judgment 
in points, wherein we are not capable of certain and demonſrative 
Knowledge, and wherein it is neceſſary for us to embrace the one ſide, 
or the other. | 
F. 4. Since therefore it is unavoidable to the greateſt part of Men, if Tj. right uſe 
not all, to have ſeveral Opinions, without certain and indubitable Proofs of # #5 muru- 
of their Truths; and it carries too great an imputation of ignorance, —— nog 
lightneſs, or folly, for Men to quit and renounce their former Tenets, ; 
preſently upon the offer of an Argument,which they cannot immediately 
anſwer, and ſhew the inſufficiency of : It would, methinks, become all 
Men to maintain Peace, and the common Offices of Humanity, and 
Friendſhip, in the diverſity of Opinions : ſince we cannot reaſonably ex- 
pect,thar any one ſhould readily and obſequiouſly quit his own Opinion, 
and embrace ours, with a blind reſignation to an Authority, which the 
Underſtanding of Man acknowledges not. For however it may often 
miſtake, it can own no other Guide but Reaſon, nor blindly ſubmit to the 
CEE Will 
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Will and Dictates of another. If he, you would bring over to your Sen- 
timents, be one that examines before he aſſents, you muſt give him 
leave, at his leiſure, to go over the account again, and re-calling what 
is out of his Mind, examine all the Particulars, to fee on which ſide the 
advantage lies: And if he will not think our Arguments of weight enough 
to engage him anew in ſo much pains, tis but what we do often our 
ſelves in the like caſe ; and we ſhould take it amils, if others ſhould pre- 
ſcribe to us what points we ſhould ſtudy. And it he be one who takes 
his Opinions upon truſt, How, can we imagine that he ſhould renounce 
thoſe Tenets, which Time and Cuſtom have fo ſetled in his Mind, that 
he thinks them ſelf-evident, and of an unqueſtionable Certainty ; or 
which he takes to be impreſſions he has received from G O D Himſelf, 
or from Men ſent by Him ? How can we expect, I fay, that Opinions 
thus ſetled, ſhould be given up tothe Arguments or Authority of a Stran- 
ger, or Adverfary ; eſpecially if there be any ſuſpicion of Intereſt,or De- 
ſign, as there never fails to be, where Men find themſelves ill treated ? 
We ſhould do well to commiſerate our mutual Ignorance, and endeavour 
, toremove it in all the gentle and fair ways of Information ; and not in- 
ſtantly treat others ill, as obſtinate and perverſe, becauſe they will nor 
renounce their own, and receive our Opinions, or at leaſt thoſe we would 
force upon them, when 'tis more than probable, that we are no lefs ob- 
ſtinate in not embracing ſome of theirs. For where is the Man, that has 
unconteſtible Evidence of the Truth of all that he holds, or of the Fal- 
ſhood of all he condemns ; or can fay, that he has examined, to the bot- 
tom, all his own, or other Men's Opinions? The neceſlity of believing, 
without knowledge, nay, often upon very ſlight grounds, in this flee- 
ting ſtate of Action and Blindneſs we are in, ſhould make us more buſie 
and careful to inform our ſelves, than conſtrain others. At leaſt thoſe, 
who have not throughly examined to the bottom all their own Tenets, 
muſt confeſs, they are unfit to preſcribe to others ; and are unreaſonable 
in impoſing that as a Truth on other Men's Belief, which they themſclves 
have not ſearched into, nor weighed the Arguments of Probability, on 
which they thould receive or rejet it. Thoſe who have fairly and tru- 
ly examined,and are thereby got paſt doubt in all the DoQtrines they pro- 
fels, and govern themſelves by, would have a juſter pretence to require 
others to follow them: But theſe are ſo few in number, and find ſo little 
reaſon to be magiſterial in their Opinions, that nothing inſolent and'im- 
perious is to be expected from them : And there is reaſon to think, that 
if wg were better inſtructed themſelves, they would be leſs impoſing on 
others. 
Probability is Y. 5. But to return to the grounds of Aſſent, and the ſeveral degrees 
m—_ 4 2. of it, wearetotake notice, that the Propoſitions we receive upon In- 
ſpeculation, ducements of Probadlity, are of two ſorts ; either concerning ſome par- 
ticular Exiſtence, or, as it is uſually termed, matter of fact, which fal- 
ling under Obſervation, is capable of humane Teſtimony, or elſe con- 
cerning Things, which being beyond the diſcovery of our Senſes,are not 
| capable of any ſuch Teſtimony. 
The concur- Y.6, Concerning the jr/t of theſe, viz. particular matter of fait, 
"tne 7, Firſt, Where any particular thing, conſonant to the conſtant Obſer- 
:herMen, wi:h Vation of our ſelves and others, in the like caſe, comes atteſted with the 
ours, produces CONCUrrent Reports of all that mention it, we receive it as caſily, and 
| -r1 af #” build as firmly upon ir, as if it were certain knowledge ; and we reaſon 
Knowledge, and a&t thereupon with as little doubt, as if it were perfect demonſtra- 
tion. Thus, it all E-2/iſþ-men, who have occaſion to mention it, _ 
aftirm, 
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affirm, that it froze in Eng/and the laſt Winter,or that there were Swal- 
lows ſeen there 1n the Summer,l think a Man could almoſt as little doubt 
of it, as that Seven and Four are Eleven. The firſt therefore, and hjghef# 
degree of Probability, is, when the general conſent of all Men, in all 
Ages, as far as 1t can be known, concurrs with a Man's conſtant and 
never-failing Experience in like caſes, to confirm the Truth of any par- 
ticular matter of fact atteſted by fair Witneſſes ; ſuch are all the ſtated 
Conſtitutions and Properties of Bodies, and the regular proceedings of 
Cauſes and Effects in the ordinary courſe of Nature. This we call an 
Argument from the nature of Things themſelves. For what our own and 
other Men's conſtant Obſervation, has found always to be after the ſame 
manner , that we with reaſon conclude to be the Effes of ſteddy 
and regular Cauſes, though they come not within the reach of our Know- 
ledge. Thus, That Fire warmed a Man, made Lead fluid, and changed 
the colour or conliſtency in Wood or Charcoal : that Iron funk in Water, 
and ſwam in Quickſi]ver : Theſe and the like Propoſitions about parti- 
cular faQts, being agreeable to our conſtant Experience, as often as we 
have to do with theſe matters ; and being generally ſpoke of, (when 
mentioned by others,) as things found conſtantly to be fo, and therefore 
not ſo much as controverted by any body, we are put paſt doubt, that a 
relation affirming any ſuch thing to have been, or any predication that 
it will happen again in the ſame manner, is very true. Theſe Probabili- 
ties rile fo near to Certainty, that they govern our Thoughts as abſolute- 
ly, and influence all our Actions as fully, as the moſt evident demonſtra- 
tion ; and in what concerns us, we make little or no difference between 
them and certain Knowledge. And our Belief thus grounded, riſes to 
Aſſurance, | 
d. 7. Secondly, The next degree of Probability is, when I find by my Unqueſtiona- 
own Experience, and the Agreement of all others that mention it, a %*, Ry 
thing to be, for the moſt part, ſo; and that the particular inſtance of it ence for the 
is atteſted by many and undoubted Witneſſes: w.g. Hiſtory giving us ſuch 7297 pare pro- 
an account of Men in all Ages; and my own Experience, as far as I had {* 
an opportunity to obſerve, confirming it, that moſt Men preterr their 
private Advantage, to the publick. If all Hiſtorians that write of 774e- 
rius, fay that 7iberzius did fo, it is extremely probable. And in this caſe, 
our Aſſent has a ſufficient foundation to raiſe it ſelf to a degree,which we 
may call Confidence. | 
Q. 8. 7hirdly,In matters that happen indifferently, as that a Bird ſhould Pair T:8:ime- 
fly this or that way ; that it ſhould thunder on a Man's right or left 4-4 __ 
Hand, &c. when any particular matter of fact comes atteſted by the con- —ligh diffe- 
current Teſtimony of unſuſpefted Witneſſes, there our Aſſent 1s alfo un- rent, produce: 
avoidable. Thus: That there is ſuch a City in 7raly, as Rome : That no 
about 1700 years ago, there lived in it a Man, called Falius Ceſar ; that © 
he was a General,and that he won a Battel againſt another called Pompey. 
This, though in the nature of the thing, there be nothing for, nor againit 
it , yet, being related. by Hiſtorians of credit, and contradicted by no one 
Writer, a Man cannot avoid believing it, and can as little doubt of it, 
as he does of the Being and Actions of his own Acquaintance,whereot he 
himſelf is a Witneſs. 


9. 9. Thus far the matter goes cafie enough. Probability upon ſuch Experiences 
grounds carries ſo much evidence with it, that it naturally determines = hes 
the Judgment, and leaves us as little at liberty to believe, or disbeheve, infinitely vary 
as a Demonſtration does, whether we will know, or be ignorant. The *be degrees of 


n h x Probability. 
difficulty is, when Teſtimonies contradict common Experience, and the Tu 
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reports of Hiſtory and Witneſſes claſh with the ordinary courſe of Na- 
ture, or with one another ; there it is, where Diligence, Attention, and 
Exactneſs is required, to form a right Judgment, and to proportion the 
Aſſent to the different Evidence and Probability of the thing ; which 
riſes and falls, according as thoſe two foundations of Credibility,viz. Com- 
mon Obſervation in like caſes, and particular Teſtimonies in that parti- 
cular inſtance, favour or contradict it. Theſe are liable to ſo great va- 
riety of contrary Obſervations, Circumſtances, Reports, different Qualifi- 
cations, Tempers, Deſigns, Over-ſights, &c. of the Reporters, thar *cis 
impoſlible to reduce to preciſe Rules, the various degrees wherein Men 
give their Aſſent. This only may be faid in general, That as the Argu- 
mentsand Proofs, pro and coz, upon due examination, nicely weighing 
every particular circumſtance, ſhall to any one appear, upon the whole 
matter, in a greater or leſs degree, to preponderate on either fide, ſo they 
are fitted to produce in the Mind ſuch different entertainment, as we call 
Belief, Conjeiture, Gueſs, Doubt, Wavering, Diſtruſt, Disbelief, &c. 
Tradirims _F- 29. This is what concerns Aſſent in matters wherein Teflimony is 
raaitiona . . . . » 
Teſtimonies, Made uſe of; concerning which, I think, it may nor be amiſs to take no- 
cbe farther tice of a Rule obſerved in the Law of England ; which is, That though 
pry cd *%2 the atteſted Copy of a Record be good proof, yet the Copy of a Copy 
Proof. never ſo well atteſted, and by never fo credible Witneſſes, will not bead- 
mitted as a proof in Judicature. This is ſo generally approved as reaſo- 
nable, and ſuited to the, Wiſdom and Caution to be uſed in our Enquiry 
after material Truths, that I never yet heard of any one that blamed it. 
This practice, if ir be allowable in the Decifions of Right and Wrong, 
carries this Obſervation along with it, v/z. That any Teſtimony, the far- 
ther off it is from the original Truth, the leſs force and proof it has. The 
Being and Exiſtence of the thing it ſelf, is what I call the original Truth. 
A credible Man vouching his Knowledge of it, is a good proof : Bur if 
another equally credible, do witneſs it irom his Report, the Teſtimony is 
weaker ; and a third that atteſts the Hear-fay of an Hear-fay, is yet leſs 
conſiderable. So that in traditional Traths, each remove weakens the force 
of the proof : And the more hands the Tradition has ſucceſſively paſſed 
through, the leſs ſtrength and evidence does it receive from them. This 
I thought neceſſary to be taken notice of : Becauſel find amongſt ſome 
Men, the quite contrary commonly praCtiſed, who look on Opinions to 
gain force by growing older; and what a thouſand year fince would not, 
to a rational Man, contemporary with the firſt Voucher, have appeared 
at all probable, is now urged as certain beyond all queſtion, only becauſe 
ſeveral have ſince, from him, ſaid it one after another. Upon this ground 
Propoſitions, evidently falſe or doubtful enough in their firſt beginning, 
come by an inverted Rule of Probability, to paſs for authentick Truths : 
and thoſe which found or deſerved little credit from the mouths of their 
firſt Authors, are thought to grow venerable by Age, and are urged as 
undeniable. 
Ne Hiſtory is Y. 11. I would not be thought here to leſſen the Credit and uſe of Z7;- 
of great #*. Rory: *tis all the light we have in many caſes ; and we receive from it a 
great part of the uſeful Truths we have, with a convincing evidence. I 
think nothing more valuable than the Records of Antiquity : I wiſh we 
had more of them, and more uncorrupted. But this, Truth it ſelf forces 
me to ſay, That no Probab;lity can ariſe higher than its firſt Original. 
What has no other Evidence than the ſingle Teſtimony of one only 
Witneſs, muſt ſtand or fall by his only Teſtimony, whether goed, bad, 


or 
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or indifferent ; and though cited afterwards by hundreds of others, one 

aſter another, is fo far from receiving any ſtrength thereby,that it is only 

the Weaker. Paſſion, Intereſt, Inadvertency, Miſtake of his Meaning, 

and a thouſand odd Reaſons, or Caprichio's, Men's Minds are ated by, 

(impoſſible to be diſcovered,) may make one Man quote another Man's 

Words or Meaning wrong. He that has but ever fo little examined the 

Citations of Writers, cannot doubt how little Credit the Quotations de- 

ſerve, where the Originals are wanting ; and conſequently how much 

leſs Quotations of Quotations can be relied on. This is certain, that 

what in one Age was affirmed upon flight grounds, can never after come 

to be more valid in future Ages, by being often repeated. But the far- 

ther ſtill it is from the Original, the leſs valid it is, and has always leſs 

force in the mouth, or writing of him that laſt made uſe of it, than in his 

trom whom he received it. | 

$. 12. The Probabilities we have hitherto mentioned, are only ſuch 54 c6:g 

as concern matter of fact; and ſuch Things as are capable of Obſervation #hich Senſe 

and Teſtimony : there remains that other ſort, concerning which, Men en- Cw ee: 

rertain Opinions with variety of Aſſent, though the 7hings be ſuch, that the grear 

falling not under the reach of our Senſes, they are not capable of Teſtimo- Reve of Pre- 

ny ; and ſuch are, 1. The Exiſtence, Nature, and Operations of finite * Oy 

immaterial Beings without us ; as Spirits, Angels, Devils, Sc. Or the 

Exiſtence of material Beings ; which either for their ſmalneſs in them-, 

ſe]ves,or remoteneſs from us,our Senſes cannot take notice of, as whether 

there be any Plants, Animals, and intelligent Inhabitants in the Planets, 

and other Manſions of the vaſt Univerſe. 2. Concerning the manner of 

Operation in moſt parts of the Works of Nature ; wherein though we 

ſee the ſenſible effeCts, yet their cauſes are unknown, and we perceive 

not the ways and manner how they are produced. We ſee Animals are 

generated, nouriſhed, and move ; the Load-ſtone draws Iron; and the 

parts of a Candle ſucceſſively melting, turn into flame, and give us both 

light and heat. Theſe and the like Efftes we fee and know : but the 

cauſes that operate, and the manner they are produced in, we can only 

gueſs, and probably conjecture. For theſe and the like coming not with- 

in the ſcrutiny of humane Senſes, cannot be examined by them, or be 

atteſted by any body, and therefore can appear more or leſs probable, 

only as they more or leſs agree to Truths that are eſtabliſhed in our 

Minds, and as they hold proportion to other parts of our Knowledge 

and Obſervation. Azalogy in theſe matters 1s the only help we have, 

and 'tis from that alone we draw all our grounds of Probability. Thus 

obſerving that the bare rubbing of two Bodies violently one upon ano- 

ther, produces heat, and very often fire it ſelf, we have reaſon to think, 

that what we call Heat and Fire, conſiſts in a certain violent agitation 

of the imperceptible minute parts of the burning matter : Obſerving 

likewiſe, that the different refra&tions of pellucid Bodies produce in our 

Eyes the different appearances of ſeveral Colours ; and alſo that the dif- 

ferent ranging and laying the fuperficial parts of ſeveral Bodies, as of 

Velvet, watered Silk, &c. does the like, we think it probable that the 

Colour and ſhining of Bodies, is in them nothing but the different 

Arangement and Retraction of their minute and infenſible parts. Thus 

finding in all the parts of the Creation, that fall under humane Obſer- 

vation, that there is a gradual connexion of one with another, without 

any great or diſcernible gaps between,in all that great variety of Things 

we ſec in the World, which are ſo cloſely linked together, that, in the 

ſeveral ranks of Beings, it is not eaſie ro* diſcover rhe bounds betwixt 
them, 
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One caſe 


them, we have reaſon to be perſuaded, that by ſuch gentle ſteps Things 
aſcend upwards in degrees of PerfeAtion. Tis an hard Matter to ay 
where Senſible and Rational begin, and where Inſenſible and Irrational 
end ; and who is there quick-ſighted enough to determine preciſely, 
which is the loweſt Species of living Things, and which the firlt of thoſe 
which have no Life 2 Things, as far as we can obſerve leſſen, and aug- 
ment, as the quantity does in a regular Cone, where though there be a 
manifeſt odds betwixt the bigneſs of the Diameter at remote diſtances : 
yet the difference between the upper and under, where they touch one 
another, is hardly diſcernible. The difference is exceeding great between 
ſome Men, and fome Animals : But if we will compare the Underſtan- 
ding and Abilities of ſome Men, and ſome Brutes, we ſhall find fo little 
7 - nnny that *twill be hard to fay, that that of the Man is either clea- 
rer or larger - Obſerving, I fay, ſuch gradual and gentle deſcents down- 
wards in thoſe parts of the Creation, that are beneath Man, the Rule of 
Analogy may make it probable, that it is ſo alſo in Things above us, and 
our Obſervation; and that there are ſeveral ranks of intelligent Beings, 
excelling, us in ſeveral degrees of Perfection, aſcending upwards towards 
the infinite Perfection of the Creator, by gentle ſteps and differences,that 
are every one at no great diſtance from the nexttoit. This ſort of Pro- 
bability, which is the beſt conduct of rational Experiments, and the riſe of 
Hypotheſis has alſo its Uſe and Influence : and a wary Reaſoning from 
Analogy leads us often into the diſcovery of Truths, and uſeful Produ- 

tions, which would otherwiſe lie concealed. 
$. x3. Though the common Experience, and the ordinary Courſe of 


where contra- Things have juſtly a mighty Influence on the Minds of Men, to make 
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them giveor refuſe Credit toany thing propoſed to their Belief; yer there 
is one Caſe, wherein the ſtrangeneſs of the Fatt leſſens not the Aﬀent to 
a fair Teſtimony given of it. For where ſuch ſupernatural Events are 
ſuitable to ends aim'd at by him, who has the Power to change the courſe 
of Nature,there, under ſuch Circumſtances, they may be the fitter to pro- 
cure Belief, by how much the more they are beyond, or contrary toordi- 
nary Obſervation. This is the proper. Caſe of Miracles, which well at- 
teſted, do not only find Credit themſelves ; but give it alſo to other 

Truths, which need ſuch Confirmation. | 
$. 14. Beſides thoſe we have hitherto mentioned, there is one ſort of 
Propolitions that challenge the higheſt degree of our Aſſent, upon bare 
Teſtimony, whether the thing propoſed,agree or diſagree with common 
Experience, and the ordinary courſe of Things, or no. The Reaſon 
whereof is, becauſe the Teſtimony is of ſuch an one, as cannot deceive, 
nor be deceived, and that is of God himſelf. This carries with 1t Certain- 
ty beyond Doubt, Evidence beyond Exception. This is called by a pe- 
culiar Name, Revelation, and our Aflent to it, Faith : which has as much 
Certainty as our Knowledge it ſelf ; and we may as well doubt of our 
own Being, as we can, whether any Revelation from GOD be true. 
So that Faith is a ſetled and ſure Principle of Aſſent and Aſſurance, and 
leaves no manner of room for Doubt or Heſitation : Only we mult be 
ſure, that it be a divine Revelation, and that we underſtand it right ; elſe 
we ſhall expoſe our ſelves to all the Extravagancy of Enthuſiaſm, and all 
the Error of wrong Principles, if we have Faith and Aſſurance in what is 
not divirie Revelation. And therefore in thoſe Caſes, our Aſſent can be 
rationally no higher than the Evidence of its being a Revelation, and that 
this is the meaning of the Expreſſions it is delivered in. It the Evidence 
of its being a Revelation, or that this its true Senſe be only on wy 
roots, 
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Proots, our Afſſent can reach no higher than an Aſſurance or Diffidence, 
ariſing from the more, or leſs apparent Probability of the Proofs. But 
of Faith, and the Precedency it ought to have before other Argu- 
ments of Perſuaſion, I ſhall ſpeak more hereafter, where I treat of it, 
as it is ordinarily placed, in contradiſtinftion to Reaſon : though in 
- Fruth, it be nothing elſe but an Aſſent founded on the higheſt Rea- 


ſon. 
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Of Reaſon. 


Q. 1. HE Word Reaſon in the Engliſh Language has different Sig- Various ſygni- 
nifications : ſometimes it is taken for true, and clear Princi- 7,70 -4 N 

ples: Sometimes for clear, and fair deductions from thoſe Principles: and ſon, 

ſometimes for the Cauſe, and particularly the final Cauſe : but the Conſi- 

deration I ſhall have of it here, is in a Signification different from all 

theſe ; and that is, as it ſtands for a Faculty in Man, That Faculty, where- 

by Man is ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed from Beaſts, and wherein it is evi- 

dent he much ſurpaſſes them. | | 

Q. 2. If general Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in a Perce- "IG VFE 

ption of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of our own 7deas ; and the j tragedy 

Knowledge of the Exiſtence of all Things without us (except only of 

a G OD whoſe exiſtence every Man may certainly know and demon- 

ſtrate to himſelf from his own exiſtence) be had only by our Senſes ; 

What roem then is there for the Exerciſe of any other Faculty, but out- 

ward Senſe and inward Perception ? What need is there of Reaſon 2 Ve- 

ry much ; both for the Enlargement of our Knowledge, and regulating 

our Afſent: For it hath to do, both in Knowledge and Opinion, and is 

neceſſary, and aſliſting to all our other intellectual Faculties, and indeed 

contains two of them, viz. Sagacity and Tllation : By the one, it finds 

out, and by the other, it ſo orders the intermediate 7deas, as to diſco- 

ver what connexion there is in each link of the Chain, whereby the 

Extremes are held together ; and thereby, as it were, to draw into view 

the Truth ſought for, which is that we call Illation or Inference, agd 

conſiſts in nothing but the Perception of the connexion there is be- 

tween the eas, in each ſtep of the dedution, whereby the Mind 

comes to ſee, either the certain Agreement or Diſagreement of any two 

[deas, as in Demonſtration, in which it arrives at Knowledge ; or their 

probable connexion, on which it gives or with-holds its Afent, as in 

Opinion. Senſe and Intuition reach but a very little way ; the greateſt 

part of our Knowledge depends upon Deductions and intermediate 

Zdeas : And in. thoſe Caſes, where we are fain to ſubſtitute Aſſent in- 

ſtead of Knowledge, and take Propoſitions for true, without being cer- 

tain they are ſo, we have need to find out, examine, and compare the 

grounds of their Probability. In both theſe Caſes, the Faculty which 

finds out the Means, and rightly applies them to diſcover Certainty in 

the one, and Probability in the other, is that which we call Reaſon. For 


as Reaſon perceives the neceſſary, and indubitable connexion of all the 
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Zleas or Proofs one to another, 1n each ſtep of any Demonſtration that 
produces Knowledge: fo it likewiſe perceives the probable connexion of 
all the /deas or Proofs one to anocher, in every ſtep of a Diſcourſe, to 
which it will think Aſlent due. This is the loweſt degree of that, which 
can be truly called Reaſon : For where the Mind does not perceive this 
probable connexion ; where it does not diſcern, whether there be any 
ſuch connexion, or no,there Men's Opinions are not the product of Judg- 
ment, or the Conſequence of Reaſon ; but the effects of Chance and Ha- 
zard, of a Mind floating at all Adventures, without choice, and without 
direction. | 

$. 3. So that we may in Reaſon conſider theſe four degrees ; the firſt 
and higheſt, is the diſcovering, and finding out of Proots ; the ſecond, 
the regular and methodical Diſpoſition of them, and laying them in a 
clear and fit Order, to make their Connexion and Force be plainly and 
eaſily perceived ; the third is the perceiving their connexion ; and the 
fourth, the making a right concluſion. Theſe ſeveral degrees may be 
obſerved in any mathematical Demonſtration : it being one thing to 
perceive the connexion of each part, as the Demonſtration is made by ' 
another ; another to perceive the dependence of the concluſion on all the 
parts ; a third to make out a Demonſtration clearly and neatly ones ſelf, 
and ſomething different from all theſe, to have firſt found out thoſe inter- 
mediate /deas or Proofs by which it is made. 

$. 4. There is one thing more, which I ſhall deſire to be conſidered 
concerning Reaſon; and that is, whether Sy/ogiſm.as 1s generally thought, 
be the proper inſtrument of it, and the uſefulleſt way of exerciſing this 
Faculty. The Cauſes I have to doubt, are theſe : | 

Firſt, Becauſe Syllogiſm ſerves our Reaſon, but in one only of the fore- 
mentioned parts of it ; and that is, to thew the connexion of the Proofs 
in any one inſtance, and no more : but in this, it is of no great uſe, ſince 
the Mind can perceive ſuch connexion where it really is, as eaſily, nay, 
perhaps, better without it. ; 

If we will obſerve the Actings of our own Minds, we ſhall find, that we 
reaſon beſt and cleareſt, when we only obſerve the connexion of the 
Proofs, without reducing our thoughts to any Rule of Syllogiſm : and 
therefore we may take notice, that there are many Men that reaſon ex- 
ceeding clear and rightly, who know'not how to make a Syllogiſm. He 
that will look into many parts of 4/a and America, will find Men rea- 
{on there, perhaps, as acutely as himſelf, who yet never heard of a Syl- 
logiſm, nor can reduce any one Argument to thoſe Forms : and I be- 
lieve ſcarce any one ever makes Syllogiſms in reaſoning . within himſelf. 
Indeed ſometimes they may ſerve to diſcover a Fallacy hid in a rhetori- 
cal Flouriſh, or cunningly wrappd up in a ſmooth Period ; and ſtrip- 
ping an Abfurdity of the Cover of Wit, and good Language, ſhew ir 
in its naked Deformity. But the Mind is not taught to reaton by theſe 
Rules, it has a native Faculty to. perceive the Coherence, or Incoherence 
of its /deas, and can range them right, without any ſuch perplexing Re- 
petitions. Tell a Country Gentlewoman, that the Wind is South-Weſt, 
and the Weather louring, and like to rain, and ſhe will eaſily under- 
ſtand, is not fate for her to go abroad thin clad, in ſuch a day, after a 
Fever : the clearly ſees the probable connexion of all theſe, viz. South- 
Weſt-Wind, and Clouds, Rain, wetting, taking Cold, Relapſe, and Dan- 
ger of Death, without tying them together in thoſe artificial and cum- 
berſome Fetters of ſeveral Syllogiſms, that clog and hinder the Mind, 
which proceeds from one part to another quicker and clearer withour 

| them ; 
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them ; and the Probability which ſhe eaſily perceives in Things thus in 
their native State, would be quite loſt, if this Argument were managed 
lcarnedly, and propoſed in Mode and Figure. For it very often confounds 
the connexion: and, I think, every one will perceive in mathematical 
Demonſtrations, that the Knowledge gain'd thereby, comes ſhorteſt and 
cleareſt without Syllogiſm. YL [RD 

_ Secondly, Becauſe though Syllogiſm ſerves to ſhew the Force or Falla- 
cy of an Argument, made uſe of in the uſual way of diſcourſing, by ſup- 
plying the abſent Propoſition, and ' ſo ſetting, it before the view in a 
clear Light ; yet it no leſs engages the Mind in the perplexity of obſcure, 
equivocal, and fallacious Terms, wherewith this artificial way of Rea- 
foning always abounds : it being adapted more to the attaining of Vi- 
tory in Diſpute, than the diſcovery or confirmation of Truth in fair 
Enquiries. _ 

d. 5. But however it be in Knowledge, I think, I may truly fay, it is of Helps lirtle 
far leſs, or no uſe at all ;» Probabilities : for the Aſſent there, being to be ** — ra 
determined by the preponderancy, after a due weighing of all theProofs, or cy 
with all Circumſtances on both ſides,nothing is ſo unfit to aſſiſt the Mind 
in that,as $yllogiſm ; which running away with one aſſumed Probability, 
or one topical Argument, purſues that till it has led the Mind quite out of 
ſight of the thing under Conſideration ; and forcing it upon ſome remote 
Difficulty, holds it faſt there, intangled perhaps, and as it were, mana- 
cled in the Chain of Syllogiſms, without allowing it the liberty, much 
leſs affording it the helps requiſite to ſhew on which ſide, all Things con- 
ſidered, is the greater Probability. | | 

$. 6. But ler it help us (as, perhaps, may be faid) in convincing Men Serves not 0 
of their Errors or Miſtakes ; (and yet I would fain ſee the Man,that was reac, our 
forced out of his Opinions by dint of Syllogiſm ; ) yet ſtill it fails our peronec8e, 
Reaſon in that part, which if not its higheſt Perfection, is yet certainly with ie. 
its hardeſt Task, and that which we moſt need its help in ; and that is 
the finding out of Proofs, and making new Diſcoveries. The Rules of 
Syllogiſm ſerve not to furniſh the Mind with thoſe intermediate /deas, 
that may ſhew the connexion of remote ones. This way of reaſoning 
diſcovers no new Proofs, but is the Art of marſhalling, and ranging the 
old ones we have already. The 47th. Propoſition of the Firſt Book of 
Euclid is very true ; but thediſcovery of it, I think, not owing to any 
Rules of common Logick. A Man knows firſt, and then he is able to 
prove ſyllogiſtically. So that Syllogiſm comes after Knowledge, and 
then a Man has little or no need of it. But 'tis chiefly by the finding 
out thoſe /deas that ſhew the connexion of diſtant ones, that our ſtock 
of Knowledge is increaſed, and that uſeful Arts and Sciences are advan- 
ced. Syllogiſm, at beſt, is but the Art of fencing with the little Know- 
ledge we have,without making any Addition to it : And if a Man ſhould 
employ his Reaſon all this way, he will not do much otherwiſe than he, 
who having got ſome Iron out of the Bowels of the Earth, ſhould have 
it beaten up all into Swords, and put it into his Servants Hands to fence 
with, and bang one another. Had the King of Spain» imploy'd the Hands 
of his People, and his Spani/þ Iron fo, he had brought to Light but lit- 
tle of that Treaſure, that lay ſo long hid in the dark Entrails of A4mer;- 
ca: And Iam apt to think, that he who ſhall employ all the force of his 
Reaſon only in brandiſhing of Syllogiſms, will diſcover very little of that 
Maſs of Knowledge, which lies yet concealed in the ſecret receſſes of Na- | 
ture; and which I am apt to think, native ruſtick Reaſon (as it formerly \ 


has done) is likelier to open a way to, and add to the common ſtock of 
Ddd z Mankind, 
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Mankind, rather than any ſcholaſtick Procceding by the ſtri& Rules of 
Mode and Figure. 
_— who d. 7. I doubt not nevertheleſs, - but there are ways to be found to afliſt 
nary "our Reaſon in this moſt uſeful part ; and this the judicious Zooker en- 
7 courages me to ſay, who in his Eecl. Pol. 1. x. y.6. ſpeaks thus: If there 
might be added the right helps of true Art and Learning, (which helps I 
muſt plainly confeſs, this Age of the World carrying the Name of a learned 
Age, doth neither much know, nor generally regard, ) there would un- 
doubtedly be almoſt as much difference in Maturity of Judgment between 
Men therewith inured, and that which now Men are, as between Men that 
are now, and Tynocents. I do not pretend to have found, or diſcovered 
here any of thoſe right helps of Art, this great Man of deep Thoughits 
mentions ; bur this is plain, that Syllogiſm, and the Logick now in 
Uſe, which were as well known in his days, can be none of thoſe he 
means. It is ſufficient for me, if by a Diſcourſe, perhaps, ſomething 
out of the way, Iam ſure as to me wholly new, and unborrowed, I ſhall 
have given Occaſion to others, to caſt about for new Diſcoveries, and to 
ſeek in their own Thoughts, for thoſe r:ght Helps of Art, which will 
ſcarce be found, I fear, by thoſe who ſervilely confine themſelves ro the 
Rules and Dictates of others; for beaten Tracts lead theſe ſort of Cattel, 
(as an obſerving Romay calls them, ) whoſe Thoughts reach only to Imi- 
tation, No# quo eundum eſt, ſed quo itur. But I can be bold to fay, that 
this Age is adorned with ſome Men of that Strength of Judgment, and 
Largeneſs of Comprehenſion, that if they would employ their Thoughts 
on this Subject, could open new and undiſcovered Ways to the Advance- 
ment of Knowledge... _ 
IVe reaſon a Y. 8. Having here had Occaſion to ſpeak of Syllogiſm in general, and 
tour Partics- the Uſe of it, in Reaſoning, and the Improvement of our Knowledge, *tis 
: fit, before I leave this Subje&, to take notice of one manifeſt Miſtake in 
the Rules of Syllogiſm ; viz. That no Syllogiſtical Reaſoning can be right, 
and concluſive, but what has, at leaſt, one general Propoſition in it. As 
if we could not reaſon, and have Knowledge about Particulars ; whereas, 
in truth, the Matter rightly conſidered, the immediate Object of all our 
Reaſoning and Knowledge, is nothing but Particulars. Every Man s Rea- 
ſoning and Knowledge,is only about the eas exiſting in his own Mind, 
which are truly, every one of them, particular Exiſtences ; and our 
Knowledge and Reaſoning about other Things,is only as they correſpond 
with thoſe our particular /Jeas. So that the Perception of the Agree- 
meat, or Difagreement of our particular /deas, is the whole and utmoſt 
of all our Knowledge : Univerfality is but accidental to it, and conſiſts 
only in this,That the particular /deas, about which it is,are ſuch, as more 
than one particular Thing can correſpond with, and be repreſented by. 
But the Perception of the Agreement,or Diſagreement of any two eas, 
and conſequently, our Knowledge, is equally clear and certain, whether 
either, or both, or neither of thoſe /deas be capable of repreſenting more 
real Beings than one, or. no. | 
Firſt, Reaſon Y.g. Reaſon, Though it penetrates into the Depths of the Sea and Earth, 
To Cc elevates our Thoughts as high as the Stars, and leads us through the 
' vaſt Spaces, and large Rooms of rhis mighty Fabrick, yet it comes far 
ſhort of the real Extent of even corporeal Being ; and there are many ln- 
ſtances wherein it fazls us : As, as | : 
Firlt, It perfeQtly fails us, where our Ideas fail. It neither does, nor can 
extend it ſelf farther than they do : and therefore, where-ever we have no 
Ideas, our Reafoning ſtops, and we are at an Endi'of our Reckoning + 
An 
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And if at any time we reafon about Words, which do not ſtand for any 
{deas, tis only about thoſe Sounds, and nothing elle. | 

Q. 10. Secondly, Our Reaſon is often puzled, and at a loſs, becauſe of Secondy, B-- 
the obſcurity, Conſuſton, or Imperfeftion of the Ideas it is employed about 5 ſows x -= 
and there we are involved in Difiiculties and Contradictions. Thus,not perfett Ideas. 
having any perfect /dea of the leaſt Extenſion of Matter, nor of Infinity, 
we zreat a loſs about the Diviſibility of Matter ; but having perfe&t,clear, 
and diſtinct /deas of Number, our Reaſon meets with none of thoſe inex- 
tricable Difficulties in Numbers, nor finds it ſelf involved in any Contra- 
dictions abour them. Thus, we having but impertect /zeas of the Opc- 
rations of our Minds; and of the Beginning of Motion or Thought how 
the Mind produces either of them in us ; and much imperfecter yet, of 
the Operation of GOD, run into great Difficulties about free created 
Agents, which Reaſon cannot well extricate it ſelf our of. 

d. 11. 7hirdl), Our Reaſon is often at a ſtand, becauſe it perceives Thirdly, For 
not thoſe Ideas, which could ſerve to ſhew the certain or probable Agree- _— rl 
ment, or Diſagreement of any two other Ideas ; and in this, ſome Men's 
Faculties far out-go others. Till A/gebra, that great Inſtrument and In- 
ſtance of Humane Sagacity, was diſcovered, Men, with Amazement, 
looked on ſeveral of the Demonſtrations of ancient Mathematicians, and 
_ ſcarce forbear to think the finding ſome of thoſe Proofs, more than 

umane. 

d. 12. Fourthly, Reaſon is often engaged in Abſurditiesand Difficulties, Fowrehly, Be- 
brought into Straits and Contradictions, without knowing how to free = ade og 
it ſelt, by proceeding upon falſe Principles ; which, being followed, lead ; 
Men into Contradictions to themſelves, and Inconſiſtency in their own 
Thoughts ; which their Reaſon is ſo far from clearing, that if they will 
purſue it, it entangles them the more, and engages them deeper in Per- 
plexities. 

d. 13. Fifthly,As obſcure and imperfe& 7deas often involve our Reaſon, ph, Be- 
ſo,upon the ſame Ground,do dubious Words,and uncertain Signs,often, in cauſe of doube- 
Diſcourſes and Arguings,when not warily attended to, puzzle Men's Rea- 7 07: 
ſon, and bring them to a Non-plus. But theſe two latter are our Fault, 
and not the Fault of Reaſon : But yet, the Conſequences of them are ne- 
vertheleſs obvious ; and the Perplexities, or Errors,they fill Men's Minds 
with, is every where obſervable. 

9. 14. Someof the 7deas that are in the Mind, are fo there, that they Our highe/? 
can be, by themſelves, immediately compared, one with another : And _ + 4 298 
in theſe,the Mind is able to perceive, that they agree or diſagree,as clear- abies 
Iy, as that it has them. Thus the Mind perceives, that an Arch of a ##how rea- 
Circle is leſs than the whole Circle, as clearly as it does the /dca of a5" 
Circle : And this, therefore, as has been ſaid, I call /nturtive Knowledge ; 
which is certain, beyond all Doubt, and needs no Probation,nor can have 
any ; this being the higheſt of all Humane Certainty. In this conſifts 
the Evidence ot all thoſe Maximes, which no Body has any Doubt abour, 
but every Man (does not, as is faid, only aſſent to, but) knows to be 
true, as ſoon as ever they are propoſed to his Underſtanding. In the 
Diſcovery of, and Aflent to theſe Truths, there is no Uſe of the diſcur- 
five Faculty, no need of Reaſon; but they are known by a ſuperior, and 
higher Degree of Evidence : And ſuch, if I may gueſs at Things un- 
known, I am apt to think, that Angels have now, and the Spirits of juſt 
Men made perſect, ſhall have, in a future State, of Thouſands of Things, 
which now, either wholly eſcape our Apprehenſions, or which, our ſhort- 
ſighted Reaſon having got ſome faint Glimpſe of, we, in the Dark, grope 
after, - FO. x5. But 
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— Bar wt 6. 15. But though we have, here and there, a little of this clear Light, 
:0n by reaſs. ſome Sparks of bright Knowledge ; yet the greateſt part of our /dea are 
ning. ſuch, that we cannot diſcern their Agreement, or Diſagreement, by an 
immediate Comparing them : And in all theſe, we have Need of our Rea- 
ſon ; and muſt, by Diſcourſe and Inference, make our Diſcoveries. Now 
of theſe, there are two forts, which I ſhall take the liberty to mention 
here again. | 
Firſt, Thoſe whoſe Agreement, or Diſagreement, though it cannot be 
ſeen by an immediate Putting them together, -yet may be examined by 
the Intervention of other . /deas, which can be compared with them ; 
wherein, if the Agreement, or Diſagreement, be plainly diſcerned, of 
the intermediate /deas on both ſides, with thoſe we would compare, there 
it is Demonſtration ; and it produces certain Knowledge, though not al- 
together ſo evident as the former : Becauſe there is in the former, bare 
Intuition, but in theſe there is Intuition indeed, but not altogether at 
once ; for there muſt be a Remembrance of the Intuition of the Agree- 
ment of the Medium, with that we compared it with before, when we 
compare it with the other : and where there be many Mediums, there the 
danger of the Miſtake is the greater, and conſequently it may be liable 
to the greater uncertainty. But yet where the Mind clearly retains the 
Intuition it had of the Agreement of any /dea with another, and 
that with a third, and that with a fourth, &'c. there the Agreement of 
the firſt and the fourth is a Demonſtration, and produces certain Know- 
ledge, which may be called Rational Knowledge, as the other is Intui- 
tive. 
To ſupply the $+16. Secondly, There are other /deas, whoſe Agreement, or Difagree- 
699 yon of ment, can no otherwiſe be judged of, but by the intervention of others, 
mike om which have not a certain Agreement with the Extremes, but an uſual 
Fudgment up- Or likely one: and in theſe it is, that the Judgment is properly exerciſed, 
> og which is the acquieſcing of the Mind, that any /deas do agree, by com- 
s* paring them with ſuch probable Mediums. And this, though it never 
amounts to Knowledge, no not to that which is the loweſt degree of 
it ; yet ſometimes the intermediate /deas tie the Extremes fo firmly to- 
gether ; and the Probability is ſo clear and ſtrong, that Aſſent as ne- 
ceſlarily follows it, as Knowledge does Demonſtration. The great Ex- 
cellency and Uſe of the Judgment, is to obſerve Right, and take a true 
eſtimate of the force and weight of each Probability ; and then ca- 
ns them up all right together, chuſe that ſide which has the over- 
ance, 
NEE PIEPEL Y. 17. Intuitive Knowledge,is the perception of the certain Agreement, 
monſtration, Or Diſagreement of two /deas immediately compared together. 
Fuagment. Rational Knowledge, is the perception of the certain Agreement,or Dif- 
— of any two Zdeas, by the intervention of one or more other 
Tacas. 

Judgment, is the thinking or taking two 7deas to agree, or diſagree, 
by the intervention of one or more /deas, whoſe certain agreement, or 
diſagreement with them, it does not perceive, but hath obſerved to be fre- 
quent and uſual. - 

Conſequences Y. 18. Though the deducing one Propoſition from another,or making 
of Words, and Iyferences in Words, be a great part of Reaſon, a»d that which it is uſual. 
—_— ly employ'd about: yet the principal Act of Ratiocination is the finding 
the Agreement, or Diſagreement of rwo /deas one with another, by the 
intervention of a third. As a Man, by a Yard, finds two Houſes to be 
of the ſame kngth,which could not be brought together to meaſure their 
Equality 


— 
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Equality by jax7a-polſition. Words have their Conſequences, as the ſigns 
of ſuch 7deas : and Things, agree or diſagree, as really they are ; but we 
obſerve it only by our 7deas. | | 

Q. 19. Betore we quit this Subject, it may be worth our while a little p,u- (irrs of 
to refle&t on four ſorts of Arguments, that Men in their Reaſonings with Arguments : 
others do ordinarily make uſe of, to prevail on their Aſſent ; or at leaſt ſo £7, Ad Ve- 
to awe them, as to ſilence their Oppoſition, TIN 

Firſt, The firſt is, to alledge the Opinions of Men, whoſe Parts, Lear- 
ning, Eminency, Power, or ſome other cauſe, has gained a name, and 
{etled their reputation in the common eſteem with ſome kind of Autho- 
rity. When Men are eſtabliſhed in any kind of Dignity, 'tis thought a 
breach of Modeſty for others ro derogate any way from it, and queſtion 
the Authority of Men whoare in poſleſſion of it. This is apt to be cen- 
fared, as carrying with it too much of Pride, when a Man does not rea- 
dily veil to the Determination of approved Authors, which is wont to 
be received with reſpet and ſubmiſſion by others : and tis looked upon 
as infolence, for a Man ro ſect up, and adhere to his own Opinion, a- 

ainſt the current ſtream of Antiquity ; or to put it in the balance againſt 
that of ſome learned DoQtor, or otherwiſe approved Writer. Whoever 
backs his Tenets with ſuch Authorities, thinks he ought thereby to car- 
ry the Cauſe, and is ready to ſtyle it Impudence in any one, who {hall 
ſtand out againſt them. This, I think, may be called Argamentum ad 
Perecundiam. 

Q. 20. Secondly, Another way that Men ordinarily uſe to drive others, 1, 11 
and force them to ſubmit their Judgments, and receive the Opinion ——=09%% hy 
in debate, 1s to require the Adverſary to admit what they alledge as 
a Proof, or to aflign a better. And this I call Argamentam ad Ianorag- 
tam. 

$.21. Thirdly, A third way 1s, to preſs a Man with Conſequences drawn Thirdy, Ad 
from his own Principles, or Conceſſions. This is already known under Hominem. 
the Name of Argumentum ad Flominem. 

$. 22. Fourthly, The fourth is, the uſing of Proofs drawn from any of Fourthly, ad 
the Foundations of Knowledge, or Probability. This I call 4rgamentuns 99cm. 
ad Judicium. This alone of all the four, brings true Ioftrution with ir, 
and advances us 1 our way to Knowledge. For, 1. It argues not another 
Man's Opinion to be right, becauſe I out of reſpect, or any other confi- 
deration, but thar of conviction, will not contradict him. 2. Ir proves 
not another Man to be in the right way, nor that I ought to take rhe 
fainz with him, becauſe I know not a better. 4. Nor does it follow, that 
another Man is in the right way, becauſe he has ſhewn me, that I am in 
the wrong. I may be modeſt, and therefore not oppoſe another Man's 
Perſuaſion : I may be ignorant, and not be able to produce a better : I 
may be in an Errour, and another may ſhew me that I am ſo. This 
may diſpoſe me, perhaps, for the reception of Truth, but helps me not 
to it; That muſt come from Proofs and Arguments, and light ariſing 
irom the nature of Things themſelves,and not from my Shamefacednefs, 


Isnorance, or Errour. 


d. 23. By what has been before ſaid of Reaſon, we may be able to make Above gontr4- 
ry, and accor- 


ſome gueſs at the diſtinAtion of Things, into thoſe that are according to, to hogs 


above, and contrary to Reaſon. 1. According to Reaſon are ſuch Propo- 
fitions, whoſe Truth we can diſcover, by examining and tracing thoſe 
14eas we have from Senſation and Reflexion; and by natural deduction, 
find to be true, or probable. 2. Above Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, 
whoſz Truth or Probability we cannot by Reaſon derive from thofe 

Principles. 
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Principles. 3. Contrary to Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, as are inconſi- 
ſtent with, or irreconcileable to our clear and diſtin /deas. Thus the 
Exiſtence of one GO D is according to Reaſon ; the Exiſtence of 
more than one G OD, contrary to Reaſon ; the Reſurre&ion of the 
Body after death, above Reafon. Above Reaſon alſo may be taken in 
a double ſenſe, viz. Above Probability, or above Certainty ; and in 
_ large ſenſe alſo, Contrary to Reaſon, is, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes 
taken, | 
Reaſon and &. 2.4. There is another uſe of the word Reaſon, wherein it is oppoſed 70 
pre, © Faith: whichthough itbe init ſelf a very improper way of ſpeaking, yet 
common Uſe has ſoauthorized it, that it would be folly either to oppoſe 
or hope to remedy it : Only I think it may not be amiſs to take notice, 
that however Faith be oppoſed to Reaſon, Fazth 1s nothing but a firm 
Aſlent of the Mind ; which if it be regulated, as is our Duty, cannot be 
afforded to any thing, but upon good Reaſon; and ſo cannot be oppo- 
ſite to it. He that believes, without having any Reaſon for believing, 
may be in love with his own Fancies; but neither ſeeks Truth as he 
ought, nor pays the Obedience due to his Maker, who would have him 
uſe thoſe diſcerning Faculties he has given him, to keep him out of Mi- 
ſtake and Errour. He that does not this to the beſt of his power, hotw- 
ever he ſometimes lights on Truth, is in the right but by chance : and 
I know not whether the luckineſs of the Accident, will excuſe the irre- 
gularity of his proceeding. This at leaſt is certain, that he muſt be ac- 
countable for whatever Miſtakes he runs into :. whereas he that makes 
uſe of the Light and Faculties G O D has given him, and ſeeks fincere- 
ly to diſcover Truth, by thoſe Helps and Abilities he has, may have 
this fatisfaQtion in doing his Duty as a rational Creature, that though 
he ſhould miſs Truth, he will not miſs the Reward of it. For he go- 
verns his Aſſent right,and places it as he ſhould,who in any caſe or mat- 
ter whatſoever, believes or disbelieves, according as Reaſon direts him. 
He that does otherwiſe, tranſgreſles againſt his own Light, and miſuſes 
the Faculties which were given him to no other end, but to ſearch and 
follow the clearer Evidence, and greater Probability. But ſince Reaſon 
and Faith are by ſome Men oppoſed, we will ſo conſider them in the 
following Chapter. 
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CHAP. XVIII 
of Faith and Reaſon, and their diflin& Provinces. 


$. x. JT has been above ſhewn, x. That we are of neceſſity ignorant, ;, 
and want Knewledge of all forts, where we want yoke ” That was. rig 

we are ignorant, and want rational Knowledge, where we want Proofs, Bowidries: 

3. That we want general Knowledge and Certainty, as far as we want 

clear and determined ſpecifick /Jeas. 4. That we want Probability to 

dire&t our Aſſent in Matters where we have neither Knowledge of 

our own, nor Teſtimony of other Men to bottom our Reaſon up- 

ON. 

From theſe Things thus premiſed, I think we may come to lay down 

the Meaſures and Boundaries between Faith and Reaſon ; the want where- 

of, may poſſibly have been the cauſe, if not of great Diſorders, yet at 

leaſt of great Diſputes, and perhaps Miſtakes in the World. For till it be 

reſolved, how far we are to be guided by Reaſon, and how far by Faith, 

we ſhall in vain diſpute, and endeavour to convince one another in Mat- 


ters of Religion. 
$. 2. I find every Sect, as far as Reaſon will help them, make uſe of it þ,;;,, .,,4 


gladly ; and where it fails them, they cry out, '7is Matter of Faith, and Reiſon what, 


above Reaſon:And I do not ſee how they can argue with any one, or ever 4 59n#rads- 
convince a Gainſayer, who makes uſe of the fame Plea, without ſetting __ 
down ſtrict Boundaties between Faith and Reaſon ; which ought to be 
the firſt Point eſtabliſhed in all Queſtions, where Faith has any thing to 
do. 

Reaſon therefore here, as contradiſtinguiſhed to Fazzh, I take to be the 
diſcovery of the Certainty or Probability of ſuch Propoſitions or Truths, 
which the Mind arrives at by Deductions made from fuch /4eas, which 
it has got by the uſe of its natural Faculties, viz. by Senfation or Re- 
flexion. | | 

Faith, on the other ſide, is the Aſſent to any Propoſition, not thus 
made out by the Deductions of Reaſon, but upon the Credit of the 
Propoſer, as coming immediately from G OD ; which we call Revela- 


tion. 


_\, 


$. 3. Firſt, Then,I ſay, That no Man iuſpired by GOD, can by any Re- No new fomple 


velation communicate to others any new fimple Ideas which they had not 1dca can be 
before from Senfation or Reflexion. For whatſoever Impreſiions he him- _—_— 
ſelf may have from the immediate hand of GOD, this Revelation, if it Reveletion: 
be of new ſimple 7deas, cannot be conveyed to another, either by Words, 
or any other ſigns : Becauſe Words, by their immediate Operation on us, 
cauſe no other /deas, but of their natural Sounds ; and 'tis by the Cu- 
ſtom of uſing them for Signs, that they excite, and revive in our Minds 
latent 7deas; but yet only ſuch eas, as were there before. For Words 
ſeen or heard, re-call to our Thoughts thoſe /deas only, which to as 
they have been wont to be Signs of: But cannot introduceany perfectly 
new, and formerly unknown ſimple /d4eas. The ſame holds in all other 


Signs, which cannot ſignifile to us Things, of which we have before 
never had any /dea at all. 


Eee Thus 
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Thus whatever Things were diſcovered to St. Pay, when he was rapp'd 
up into the Third Heaven ; whatever new /deas at Pace, there recejs 
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ved, all the deſcription he can make to others of that Place, is only this, 
Thar there are ſuch Things, as Eye hath wot ſeen, nor Ear heard, nor hath 
it entred into the Heart of Man to conceive. And, ſuppoſing God ſhould 
diſcover to any one, ſupernaturally, a Species of Creatures inhabiting : 
For Example, Jupiter, or Saturn for that it is poſſible there may be ſuch, 
ho body can deny) which had fix Senſes; and imprint on his Mind the 
Ideas convey to theirs by that ſixth Senſe, he could no more,by Words, 
produce in the Minds of other Men thoſe 7deas, imprinted by that ſixth 
Senſe, than one of us could convey the ea of any Colour,by the ſound 
of Words into a Man, who having the other four Senſes perfet, had al- 
ways totally wanted the fifth of Secing. For our ſimple /deas then, which 
are the Foundation, and fole Matter of all our Notions, and Knowledge, 
we muſt depend wholly on our Reaſon,T mean, our natural Faculties ; and 
can by no means receive them, orany of them from Traditional Revela- 
tion ; I ſay, Traditional Revelation, in diſtin&tion to Original Revelation. 
By the one, I mean that firſt Impreſſion, which is made immediately by 
GOD, onthe Mind of any Man, to which we cannot ſet any Bounds ; 
and by the other, thoſe Impreſſions delivered over to others in Words, 
and the ordinary ways of conveying our Conceptions one to ano- 


ther. 
mp $.4. Secondly, 1 fay,that the ſame T1 ruths may be diſcovered,and conveyed 
may make u down from Revelation, which are diſcoverable to us by Reaſon, and thoſe 
Know | mu” clear /deas we naturally may have. So GOD might, by Revelation, diſ- 
«= _—_ cover the Truth of any Propoſition in Euclid, as well as Men, by the na- 
but nor with tural uſe of their Faculties, come to make the diſcovery themſelves. In 
the ſame cer- 21| Things of this Kind, there is little need or uſe of Revelation, GO D 
tainty that - ht . 
Reaſon deth, having furniſhed us with natural, and ſurer means toarrive at the Know- 
ledge of them. For whatſoever Truth we come to the diſcovery of, 
from the Knowledgeand Contemplation of our own clear /4eas, will al- 
ways be certainer to us, than thoſe which are conveyed to us by 7rad{i- 
tional Revelation. For the Knowledge we have, that this Revelation came 
at firſt from GOD, can never be ſo ſure, as the Knowledge we have from 
our own clear and diſtin eas. As ifit were revealed ſome Ages ſince, 
That the three Angles of a Trianglaywere equal to two right ones, I 
might aſſent to the Truth of that Propoſition, upon the Credit of the 
Tradition, that it was revealed : But that would never amount to fo 
great a Certainty, as the Knowledge of it, upon the comparing and mea- 
ſuring my ownclear eas of tworight Angles,and the three Angles of a 
Triangle. The like holds in matter of Fact, knowable by our Senſes ; 
v.g. the Hiſtory of the Deluge 1s conveyed to us by Writings, which had 
their Original from Revelation: And yet no body, I think, will ſay, he 
has as certain and clear a Knowledge of the Flood, as Noah that faw it ; 
or that he himſelf would have had, had he then been alive, and ſeen it. 
For he has no greater an aſſurance than that of his Senſes, that it is writ 
in the Book ſuppoſed writ by Moſes inſpired : But he has not fo great an 
aſſurance, that Moſes writ that Book, as if he had ſeen Moſes write it ; fo 
that the aſſurance of its being a Revelation, is leſs ſtill than the aſſurance of 
his Senſes. 
avon 7 p d.5. In Propoſitions then, whoſe Certainty is built upon clear, and 
miered again perte& 7deas, and evident DeduQions of Reaſon, we need not the alli- 
the clear evi- tance of Revelation, as neceſſary to gain our Aſſent, and introduce them 
=p F Rs into our Minds. Becauſe the natural ways of Knowledge could oo 
them 
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them there, or had done it already, which isthe greateſt aſſurance we can 
poſlibly have of any thing, unleſs where GOD immediately reveals it to 
us: And there too our Aſſurance can be no greater, than our Knowledge 
is, that it iS2 Revelation from GOD. But yet nothing,I think, can, un- 
der that Title, ſhake or over-rule plain Knowledge ; or rationally pre- 
vail with any Man, to admit it for true, ina dire& contradiction to rhe 
| clear Evidence of his own Underſtanding. For ſince no Evidence of our 
| Faculties, by which we receive ſuch Revelations, can exceed, if equal, the 
Certainty of our intuitive Knowledge, we can never yeceive for a Truth 
any thing, that is direAly contrary to our clear and ciſtint Knowledge ; 
v.g. The 1deas of one Body, and one Place, do fo clearly agree; and the 
Mind has ſoevident a Perception of their Agreement, that we can never 
aſſent to a Propoſition, that affirms the fame Body to be in two diſtant 
Places at once, however it ſhould pretend to the Authority of a divine 
Revelation: Since the Evidence, Fir/#, That we deceive not our felves 
in aſcribing it to GOD; Secondly, That we underſtand it right, can ne- 
ver be ſo great, as the Evidence of our own intuitive Knowledge, where- 
by we diſcern it impoſſible, for the ſame Body to be in two Places at 
once. And therefore, no Propoſition can be received for divine Revela» 
tion,or obtain the Aſſent due to all ſuch, f it be contraditory to our clear 
zntuitive Knowledge. Becauſe this would be to ſubvert the Principles,and 
Foundations of all Knowledge,Evidence,and Aſſent whatſoever:And there 
would be left no difference between Truth and Falſhood, no meaſures of 
Credible and Incredible in the World ; if doubtful Propoſitions ſhall take 
place before ſelf-evident ; and what we certainly know, give way to what 
we may poſſibly be miſtaken in. In Propoſitions therefore contrary to 
our diſtin and clear /deas, twill be in vain to urge them as Matters of 
Faith. They cannot move our Aſſent under that, or any other Title 
whatſoever. For Faith can never convince us of any thing, that contra- 
dits our Knowledge. Becauſe though Faith be founded on the Teſti- 
mony of GOD (who cannot Jye) revealing any Propoſition to us; yet 
we cannot have an aſſurance of the Truth of its being a divine Revela- 
tion, greater than our own Knowledge : Since the whole ſtrength of 
the Certainty depends upon our Knowledge, that GOD revealed it, 
which in this Caſe, where the Propoſition ſuppo'd reveai'd, contradis 
our Knowledge or Reaſon, willalways have this Objection havging toir, 
(viz.) that we cannot tell how to conceive, that ro come from GOD, 
the bountiſul Author of our Being, which if received for true, muſt 
overturn all the Principles and Foundations of Knowledge he has given 
us ; render all our Faculties uſeleſs ; wholly deſtroy the moſt excellent 
Part of his Workmanſhip, our Underſtandings; and put a Man in a Con- 
dition, wherein he will have leſs Light, leſs Conduct than the Beaſt that 
periſheth. For it the Mind of Man can never have a clearcr (and, per- 
haps, not fo clear) Evidence of any thing to be a divine Revelation, as it 
has of the Principles of its own Reaſon, it can never have a ground to 
quit the clear Evidence obits Reaſon, to give place to a Propoſition, whoſe 
Revelation has not a greater Evidence, than thoſe Principles have. 
| 9d. 6. Thus far a Man has uſe of Reaſon, and ought to hearken to it, Tradiriona! 
| even in immediate and original Revelation, where it is ſuppoſed to be —_ 
made to himſelf : Bur to all thoſe who pretend not to immediate Reve- 2 © 
lation, but are required to pay Obedience, and to receive the Truths re- 
vealcd to others, which, by the Tradition of Writings, or Word of 
Mouth, areconveyed down to them, Reaſon has a great deal more to do, 
and ts that only which can induce us to receive them. For Matrer of 
Eee 2 Faith 
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_ above 


Reaſon. 


Or not contra- 


ry to Reaſon, 
if revealed,arc 


matter of 
Faith, 


Faith being only Divine Revelation, and nothing elſe, Faith, as we uſe 
the Word, (called commonly, Divine Faith) has to do with no Propo- 
ſitions, but rhoſe which are ſuppoſed tobe divinely revealed. So that I 
do not ſee how thoſe, who make Revelation alone the ſole Object of 
Faith, can ſay, That it is a Matter of Faith, and not of Reaſon, to believe, 
That fuch or ſuch a Propoſition, to be fourd in ſuch or ſuch a Book, is of 
Divine Inſpiration ; unleſs it be revealed, That that Propoſition, or all in 
that Book, was communicated by Divine Inſpiration. Without ſuch a 
Revelation, the believing, or not believing that Propoſition, or Book, to 
be of Divine Anthority, can neveribe Matter of Faith, but Matter of Rea- 
ſon ; and ſuch, as I muſt come to an Aﬀent to, only by the uſe of my 
Reaſon, which can never require or enable me to believe that, which is 
contrary to it ſelf: It being impoſſible tor Reaſon, ever to procure any 
Afſſent to that, which to it ſelf appears unreaſonable. 

In all Things therefore, where we have clear Evidence from our 7deas, 
and thoſe Principles of Knowledge, I have above mentioned, Reaſon is 
the proper Judge ; and Revelarion, though it may in conſenting with it, 
confirm its Dictates, yet cannot, in ſuch Caſes, invalidate its Decrees: 
Ner can we be obliged, where we have the clear and evident Sentence of 
Reaſon, 10 quit it, for the contrary Opinion, under a Pretence that it zs 
Matter of Faith ; which can have no Authority againſt the plain and 
clear Ditates of Reaſon. 

$. 7. But 7hirdly, There being many Things, wherein we have very 
imperſe& Notions, or none at all ; and other Things, of whoſe paſt, pre- 
ſent, or future Exiſtence, by the natural Uſe of our Facultics,we can have 
no Knowledge at all ; theſe, as being beyond the Diſcovery of our natu- 
ral Faculties, and above Reaſon, are, when revealed, he proper Matter of 
Faith, Thus that part of the Angels rebelled againſt GOD, and there- 
by loſt their firſt happy ſtate : And that the Bodies of Men ſhall riſe, and 
live again : Theſe, and thelike, being beyond the Difcovery of Reaſon, 
are purely Matters of Faith ; with which, Reaſon has, directly, nothing 
to do. 

9. 8. But ſince all Things that are under the Character of Divine Re- 
velation, are eſteemed matter of Faith ; and there are amongſt them, 
leveral Things, that fall under the Examen of Reaſon ; and are ſuch as we 
could judge of by our natural Faculties, without a ſupernatural Revela- 
tion. In theſe, Revelation muF? carry it, againſt the probable Conjettures 
of Reaſon + Becauſe the Mind, not being certain of the Truth of that it 
does not evidently know, but is only probably convinced of, is bound to 
give up its Aſſent to ſuch a Teſtimony, which, it is ſatisfied, comes from 
one, who cannot err, and will not deceive. Bur yer, it ſtill belongs to 
Reaſon, to judge of the Truth of its being a Revelation, and of the figni- 
fication of the Words, wherein it is delivered. Indeed, it any thing ſhall 
be thought Revelation, which is contrary to the plain Principles of Rea- 
ſon, and the evident Knowledge the Mind has of its own clear and di- 
ſtin& 7deas; there Reaſon mult be hearkned to,as to a Matter within its 
Province : Since a Man can never have ſo certain a Knowledge, that a 
Propoſition which contradicts the clear Principles and Evidence of his 
own Knowledge, was divinely revealed, or that he underſtands the 
Words rightly, wherein it is delivered, as he has, that the Contrary 1s 
true, and fo 1s bound to conſider and judge of it as a Matter of Reaſon, 
and not ſwallow it, without Examination, as a Matter of Faith. 


9.9. The 
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d. g. Firſt, Whatever Propoſition is revealed, of whoſe Truth, our - oxy ales 
AftersSWnNEere 


Mind, by its natural Faculties and Notions, cannot judge, that is Purely geaſon cannot 


Matter of Faith, and above Reaſon. judge = 237" 
Secondly, All Propoſitions, whereof the Mind, by the uſe of its natura! ctr gy 4 
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Faculties, can come to determine and judge, from natural acquired 7deas, hoarined to. 
are Matter of Reaſon ; with this difference ſtill, that in thoſe, concerning 

which it has but an uncertain Evidence, and fo is perſwaded of their 

Truth, only upon probable Grounds, which ſtill admit a Poſſibility of 

the Contrary to be true, without doing Violence to the certain Evidence 

of its own Knowledge, and overturning the Principles of all Reaſon : In 

ſuch probable Propoſitions, I ſay, an evident Revelation ought to derer- 

mine our Aſſent even againſt Probability. For where the Principles of 

Reaſon have not evidenced a Propolition to be certainly true or falſe, 

there clear Revelation, as another Principle of Truth, and Ground of 

Afſlent, may determine ; and fo it may be Matter of Faith, and be alfo 

above Reaſon. Becauſe Reaſon, in that particular Matter, being able to 

reach no higher than Probability, Faith gave the Determination, where 

Reaſon came ſhort ; and Revelation diſcovered on which ſide the Truth 

lay. ; 
$. 10. Thus far the Dominion of Faith reaches, and that without any 1 matters 


violence, or hindrance to Reaſon ; which is not injured, or diſturbed, but _ 
can ajfor 


aſſiſted and improved, by new Diſcoveries of Truth, coming from the 74.7%... 


Eternal Fountain of all Knowledge. Whatever GOD hath revealed, is ledee tha is 
certainly true ; no Doubt can be made of it. This is the proper Obje&t. of *95* vrarken- 
Faith: But whether it be a divine Revelation, or no, Reaſon muſt judge ; __— 
which can never permit the Mind to reject a greater Evidence to embrace 
what is leſs evident, nor preferr leſs Certainty to the greater. There can 
be no Evidence, that any traditional Revelation is of divine Original, in 
the Words we receive it, and in the Senſe we underſtand it, to clear, and 
ſo certain as thoſe of the Principles of Reaſon : And therefore, Nothing 
that is contrary to, and inconfiftent with the clear and ſelf-evident Dictates 
of Reaſon, has a Right to be urged, or aſſented to, as a Matter of Faith, 
wherein Reaſon hath nothing to do. Whatſocver is divine Revelation, 
ought to over-ruleall our Opinions, Prejudices, and Interetts, and hath a 
Right to be received with a full Aſſent: Such a Submiſlion as this of our 
Reaſon to Faith, takes not away the Land-marks ot Knowledge : This 
ſhakes not the Foundations of Reaſon, bur leaves us that Uſe ot our Fa- 
culties, for which they were given us. | 
$.11. If the Provinces of Faith and Reaſon are no! kept diſtin? by theſe If the bounda- 
Boundaries, there will, in matter of Religion, be no room tor Reaſon at = be not ſer 
all ; and thoſe extravagant -Opinions and Ceremonies,that are to be found 9 Ingen 
in the ſeveral Religions of the World, will not deſerve to be blamed : Enthrjiaſm,or 
For, to this crying up of Faith, in oppoſition to Reaſon, we may, I think, Me 
in good meaſure, aſcribe thoſe Abſurdities, that fill almoſt all the Reli- can be conrra- 
gions Which poſſeſs and divide Mankind. For Men having been princi- 4:&ea. 
pled with an Opinion, that they muſt not conſult Reaſon in the Things 
of Religion, however apparently contradictory to common Senſe, and 
the very Principles of all their Knowledge, have let looſe their Fancies, 
and natural Superſtition, and have been, by them, lead into ſo ſtrange 
Opinions, and extravagant PraQtices in Religion,that a conſiderate Man 
cannot but ſtand amazed at their Follies, and judge them ſo far trom be- 
ing acceptable to the great and wiſe GOD, that he cannot avoid thin- 
king them ridiculous, and offenſive to a ſober, good Man. So that, in et- 


fect, that which moſt properly ought to diſtinguiſh us from _— that 
wherein 
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wherein we are elevated, as rational Creatures, above Brutes ;* in that we 
appear moſt irrational, and more ſenſeleſs than Beaſts themſelves. Cre, 
qura impoſſibile eſt : 1 believe, becauſe it is impoſſible, might, in a good 
Man, pals for a Sally of Zeal; but would prove a very i] Rule for Men 
to chuſe their Opinions, or Religion by. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Of VVrong Aſſent, or Error. 


Cauſes of Er. I. T+ Nowledge being to be had only of viſible certain Truth, Er- 


rour is not a Fault of our Knowledge, but a Miſtake of our 
Judgment giving Aſlent to that, which 1s not true. 

But if Aſſent be grounded on Likelihood, it the proper Object and 
Motive of our Aſſent be Probability, and that Probability conſiſt in what 
is laid down in the foregoing Chapters, it will be demanded, how Men 
come to give their Aſſents contrary to Probability : For there is nothing 
more common, than Contrariety of Opinions ; nothing more obvious, 
than that one Man wholly disbelieves what another only doubts of, and 
a third ſtedfaſtly believes, and firmly adheres to. The Reaſons whereof, 
though they may be very various, yet, I ſuppoſe, may all be reduced to 
theſe four. 

1. Want of Proofs. 

2. Want of Ability to uſe them. 

3. Want of Will to uſe them. 

4. Wrong Meaſures of Probability. 


"<5 yas of Y. 2. Firſt, By Want of Proofs : I do not mean,only the Want of thoſe 
YOGUS» 


Proofs which are no where extant, and ſo are no where to be had ; bur 
the Want even of thoſe Proofs which are in Being,or might be procured. 
And thus Men want Proofs, who have not the Convenience, or Oppor- 
tunity to make Experiments and Obſervations themſelves, tending to the 
Proof of any Propoſition ; nor likewiſe the Convenience to enquire into, 
and collect the Teſtimonies of others : And in this State are the greateſt 
part of Mankind, who are given up to Labour, and enflaved to the Ne- 
ceſlity of their mean Condition ; whoſe Lives are worn out, only in the 
Proviſions for Living. Theſe Men's Opportunity of Knowledge and En- 
quiry, arecommonly as narrow as their Fortunes ; and their Underſtan- 
dingsare bur little inſtructed, when all their whole Time and Pains is laid 
out, to {till the Croaking of their own Bellies, or the Cries of their Chil- 
dren, 'Tis not to be expected, that a Man,who drudges on, all his Life, 
in a Jaborious Trade, ſhould be more knowing in the Variety of Things 
done in the World, than a Pack-horſe, who is driven conſtantly forwards 
and backwards, in a narrow Lane, and dirty Road, only to Market,ſhould 
be skilled in the Geography of the Country. Nor is it at all more pof- 
ſible, that he who wants Leiſure, Books, and Languages, and the Oppor- 
tunity of Converſing with Variety of Men, ſhould be in a Condition to 
collect thoſe Teſtimonies and Obſervations which are in Being, and are 
neceſlary to make out many ; nay, molt of the Propoſitions, that in the 
Societies of Man, are judged of the greateſt Moment ; or to find out 
Grounds of Aſſurance fo great, as the Belief of the Points he would 
build 
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build on them, is thought neceſſary. So that a great part of Mankind 
are, by the natural and unalterable State of Things in this World, and 
the Conſtitution of humane Afﬀairs, unavoidably given over to invinct- 
ble Ignorance of rhoſe Proofs, on which others build, and which are 
neceſſary ro eſtabliſh thoſe Opinions : The greateſt part of Men, having 
much to do to get the Means of Living, are not in a Condition to look 
after thoſe of learned and laborious Enquiries. 
$. 3. What ſhall we ſay then > Are the greateſt part of Mankind, by Obj. har 
the neceſſity of their Condition, ſubjected to unavoidable Ignorance in — oo 
thoſe Things, which are of greateſt Importance to them ? {tor of thoſe, wane - Song 
'tis obvious to enquire ? ) Have the Bulk of Mankind no other Guide, 4n/wered. 
but Accident, and blind Chance, to condut them to their Happineſs, or 
Miſery ? Are the current Opinions, and licenſed Guides of every Coun: 
try ſufficient Evidence and Security to every Man, to venture his grea- 
teſt Concernments on ; nay, his everlaſting Happineſs, or Miſery 2 Or 
can thoſe be the certain and infallible Oracles and Standards of Truth, 
which teach one Thing in Chri/tendom, and another in Turkey 2 Or ſhall 
a poor Country-man be eternally happy, for having the Chance to be 
born in /zaly ; or a Day-Labourer be unavoidably loſt, becauſe he had the 
ill Luck to be born in England? How ready ſome Men may be to fay 
ſome of theſe Things, I will not here examine ; but this I am ſure, that 
Men muſt allow one or other of theſe to be true, (let them chuſe which 
they pleaſe ; ) or elſe grant, that GOD. has furniſhed Men with Facul- 
ties ſufficient todiredt them in the Way they ſhould take, if they will but 
ſeriouſly employ them that Way, when their ordinary Vocationsallow them 
the Leiſure. No Man is ſo wholly taken up with the Attendance on the 
Means of Living, as to have no ſpare Time at all to think on his Soul, 
and inform himſelf in Matters of Religion. Were Men as intent upon 
this, as they are on Things of lower Concernment, there are none ſo en- 
ſhaved to the Neceſlity of Life, who might not find many Vacancies, that 
might be husbanded to this Advantage of their Knowledge. 

. 4. Beſides thoſe, whoſe Improvements and Informations are ſtrait- pegpje h;n+ 
ned by the narrowneſs of their Fortunes, there arc others, whoſe largeneſs dred from En- 
of Fortune would plentifully enough ſupply Books, and other Opportu- 7”: 
nities of clearing of Doubts, and diſcovering of Truth : But they are coo- 
ped incloſe, by the Laws of their Countries,and the ſtrict Guards of thoſe, 
whoſe Intereſt it is to keep them ignorant, leſt, knowing more, they ſhould 
believe the leſs in them. Theſe are as far, nay farther, from the Liber. 
ty and Opportunities of a fair Enquiry, than thoſe poor and wretched La- 
bourers, we before ſpoke of. And, however they may ſeem high and 
great, are confined to narrowneſs of Thought,and enſlaved in that which 
ſhould be the freeſt part of Man, their Underſtandings. This is gene- 
rally the Caſe of all thoſe, who live in Places where Care is taken to pro- 
pagate Truth, without Knowledge ; where Men are forced, at a ven- 
rure,to be of the Religion of the Country ; and mult theretore ſwallow 
down Opinions,as ſilly People do Empiricks Pills, without knowing what 
they are made of, or how they will work, and have nothing ro do, but 
believe that they will do the Cure: but in this, are much more miſerable 
than they, in that they are not at liberty to refuſe \wallowing,what per- 
haps they had rather let alone; or to chuſe the Phyſician,to whoſe Con- 
duct they would truſt themſelves. 

d. 5. Secondly, Thoſe that want skil/ to uſe thoſe Evidences they have Secondly, 
of Probabilities, that cannot carrya train of Conſequences in their Heads, Pant of 5 


nor weigh exactly the preponderancy of contrary Proofs and Teſtimo- ** _—_ 
nies, 
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nies, making every Circumſtance is due allowance, may be eaſily miſled 
to aſſent to Poſitions that are not probable. Thereare ſome Men of one, 
ſome but of two Syllogiſms, and no more; and others that can but ad- 
vance one ſtep farther. Theſe cannot always diſcern that ſide on which 
the ſtrongeſt Proofs lie, cannot conſtantly follow that which in its ſelf is 
the more probable Opinion. Now that there is ſuch a difference between 
Men, in reſpect of their Underſtandings, I think no body, who has had 
any Converſation with his Neighbours, will queſtion : though he never 
was at Weſtmin{ter-hall, or the Exchange on the one hand ; nor at Alms- 
Houſes,or Bedlam on the other. Which great difference in Men's Intelle- 
tuals, whether it riſes from any defett in the Organs of the Body, parti- 
cularly adapted to Thinking ; or in the dulneſs or untraRtableneſs of thoſe 
Faculties, for want of uſe ; or, as ſome think, in the natural differences of 
Men's Souls themſelves ; or ſome, or all of theſe together, it matters not 
here to examine: Only this is evident, that there is a difference of de- 
grees in Men's Underſtandings, Apprehenſions, and Reaſfonings, to ſo 
great a latitude, that one may, without doing injury to Mankind, affirm, 
that there is a greater diſtance between ſome Men, and others, in this re- 
ſpe, than berween ſome Men and ſome Beaſts. But how this comes 
about, is a Speculation, though of great conſequence, yet not neceſſary to 

our preſent purpoſe. 
Thirdly, want Y.6. Thirdly, There are another ſort of People that want Proofs,not be- 
4 Will to uſe cauſe they are out of their reach,but becauſe they will not uſe them : Who 

em, . . . 

though they have Riches and leiſure enough, and want neither Parts nor 
other helps are yet never the better for them : Their hot purſuit of plea- 
ſure, or conſtant drudgery in buſineſs engages ſome Men's thoughts elſe- 
where ; Lazineſs and Ofcitancy in general, or a particular averſion for 
Books, Study, and Meditation keep others from any ſerious thoughts at 
all : And ſome out of fear, that an impartial enquiry would not favour 
thoſe Opinions, which beſt ſuit their Prejudices, Lives, and Deſigns, con- 
tent themſelves without examination, to take upon truſt, what rhey find 
convenient, and in faſhion : And ſo moſt Men, even of theſe that might 
do otherwiſe, paſs their Lives without an acquaintance with, much leſs 
a rational aſſent to Probabilities, they are concerned to know, tho they 
lieſo much within their view,that to be convinced of them,they need but 
turn their Eyes that way : But we know ſome Men will not read a Letter, 
which is ſuppoſed to bring ill news; and many Men forbear to caſt up 
their Accompts,or ſo much as think upon their Eſtates, who have reaſon 
to fear their Afﬀairs are in no very good poſture. How Men, whoſe 
plentiful Fortunes allow them leiſure to improve their Underſtandings, 
can fatisfie themſelves with a lazy ignorance, I cannot tell: But methinks 
they have a low Opinion of their Souls, who lay out all their Incomes 
in Proviſions for the Body, and employ none of it to procure the Means 
and Helps of Knowledge; who take great care ro appear always in 
a neat and ſplendid outſide, and would think themſelves miſerable 
in courſe Cloaths, or a patched Coat, and yet contentedly ſuffer 
their Minds to appear abroad in a pie-bald Livery of courſe Patches, 
and borrowed Shreds, ſuch as it has pleaſed Chance, or their Coun- 
try-Tailor, (I mean the common Opinion of thoſe they have converſed 
with,) to cloath them in. I will not here mention how unreaſonable this 
is for Men that ever think of a future ſtate, and their concernment in it, 
which no rational Man can avoid to do ſometimes : nor ſhall Itakenotice 
what a ſhame and confuſion it 1s, to the greateſt Contemners of Know- 
ledge, to be found ignorant in Things they are concerned to know. But 
this, at leaſt, is worth the conſideration of thoſe who call themſelves 
Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen, That however they may think Credit, Reſpect, Power, and 
Authority the Concomitants of their Birth and Fortune, yet they will 
find all theſe ſtill carried away from them, by Men of lower Condition, 
who ſurpaſs them in Knowledge. They who are blind, will always be 
led by thoſe that ſee, or elſe fall into the Ditch ; and he is certainly the 
moſt ſubjeted, the moſt enſlaved, who is ſo in his Underſtanding. In 
the foregoing inſtances, ſome of the Cauſes have been ſhewn of wrong 
Aſſent, and how it comes to paſs, thar probable Dodtines are not always 
received with an Aſſent proportionable to the Reaſons, which are to be 
had for their Probability ; but hitherto it has been only of ſuch Probabili- 
ties, whoſe Proofs do only exiſt, but do not appear to him that embraces 


the Errour. | | 
$. 7. Fourthly, There remains yet the laſt fort, who even where. the Foweby, 


real Probabilities appear, and are plainly laid before them, yet do not ad- [45+ Þ... 
mit of the conviction, nor yield unto manifeſt Reaſons, but do either babiby, 
rex, ſuſpend their Aſſent, or give it to the leſs probable Opinion, #**7*v- 
And to this danger are thoſe expoſed, who have taken up wrong meaſures 
of Probability, which are, | 
I. Propoſitions that are not in themſelves certain and evident but doult- 
ful and falſe, taken up for Principles; 
2. Received Hypotheſes, | 
3- Predominant Paſſions or Inclinations. 
4. Aathority. | Cf EE | 
dg. 8. Fir#?, The firſt and firmeſt ground of Probability, is the con» Firſt, Doube- 
formity any thing has to our own Knowledge ; eſpecially that part of ES _— 
our Knowledge which we have embraced, and continue to look on as for "Gray 
Principles. Theſe have ſo great an influence upon our Opinions, that 'tis 2/*. 
uſually. by them we judge of Truth ; and meaſure Probability to that de- 
gree, that what is inconſiſtent with our Principles, is ſo far trom paſſing 
tor probable with us, that it will not be allowed poſſible. The reverence 
is born to theſe Principles is ſo great, and their Authority ſo paramount 
to all other,that the Teſtimony not only of other Men, but the Evidence 
of our own Senſes are often rejeted, when they offer to vouch any thing 
contrary to theſe eſtabliſhed Rules. How much the Doctrine of innate 
Principles, and that Principles are not to be proved or queſtioned, has 
contributed to this, I will not here examine: This 1 readily grant, that 
one Truth cannot contradict another ; but withal I take leave alſo to ſay, 
that every one ought very carefully to beware what he admits for a Prin- 
ciple; to examine it ſtriftly, and ſee whether he certainly knows it to be 
' true of it ſelf by its own evidence, or whether he does only with affu- 
rance believe it tobe ſo,upon the Authority of others. For he hath a ſtrong 
biaſs put into his Underſtanding, which will unavoidably miſguide his 
 Aſent, who hath imbibed wrong Principles, and has blindly given him- 
ſelf up to the Authority of any Opinion 1n it ſelf not evidently true. 
Q. 9. There is nothing more ordinary, than that Ch:/drex ſhould re- 
ceive into their Minds Propoſitions (eſpecially about Matters of Religion ) 
from their Parents, Nurſes, or thoſe about them ; which being inſinuated 
into their unwary, as well as unbiaſs'd Underſtandings, and faſtened by 
degrees, are at laſt (equally, whether true or falſe) riveted there by long 
Cuſtom and Education, beyond all poſſibility of being pull'd out again. 
For Men, when they are grown up, refle&ting upon their Opinions, and 
finding thoſe of this fort to be as ancient in their Minds as their very 
Memories, not having obſerved their early infinuation, nor by what 
means they got them, they are apt to / —_ them as ſacred Things, 
F 
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Firſt, Donbt- 
ful Prof oft- 
tions tahon for 
Principles. 


Secondly, Re- 
 _cerved Hypo- 
theſis. 


and not to ſuffer them to be profaned, rouched, or queſtioned, but look 
on them as the 7rim and 7hammim let up in their Minds immediately 
by GOD Himſelf, to te the great and unerring Deciders of Truth and 
Falſhood, and the Juages ro which they are to appeal in all manner of 
Controverſies. | 

$. xo. This Opinion of his Prizciples (let them be what they will) 
being once eftabliſhed in any ones Mind, it is eaſie to be imagined,what 
reception any Propoſition ſhall find, how clearly ſoever proved,that ſhall 
invalidate their Authority, or at all thwart with theſe internal Oracles ; 
whereas the groſſeſt Abſurdities and Improbabilities, being but agreeable 
to ſuch Principles, go down glibly, and are eaſily digeſted. The great 
obſtinacy,that is to be found in Men firmly believing quite contrary Opi- 
nions, though many times equally abſurd, in the various Religions of 
Mankind, are as evident a Proof, as they are an unavoidable conſequence 
of this way of Reaſoning from received traditional Principles: So that 
Men will disbelieve their own Eyes, renounce the Evidence of their Sen- 
ſes, and give their own Experience the lye, rather than admit of any 
thingdifagreeing with theſe ſacred Tenets. Take an intelligent Romanift, 
that from the very firſt dawnings of any Notions in his Underſtanding, 
hath had this Principle conſtantly inculcated, viz. That he muſt believe 
as the Church believes, or that the Pope is Infallible : and this he never 
ſo much as heard queſtioned, till at forty or fifty years old he met with 
one of other Principles : How is he prepared eaſily to ſwallow, not only 
againſt all Probability, but even the clear Evidence of his Senſes, the 
Doctrine of 7ranſub/ſtantiation, and will believe that to be Fleſh, which he 
ſees to be Bread ? And what way will you take to convince a Man of any 
improbable Opinion he holds, who, with ſome Philoſophers, hath laid 
down this as a foundation of Reaſoning, That he muſt believe his Rea- 
ſon (for ſo Men improperly call Arguments drawn from their Princi- 
ples) againſt their Senſes ? Let an F»thuſia/t be principled, that he or 
his Teacher 1s inſpired, and acted by an immediate Communication of 
the Divine Spirit ; and you in vain bring the Evidence of clear Reaſons 
againſt his DoQUtrines. Whoever therefore have imbibed wrong Princi- 
ples, are not, in Things inconſiſtent with theſe Principles, to be moved 
by the moſt apparent and convincing Probabilities, till they are fo can- 
did and ingenuous to themſelves, as to be perſuaded to examine even 
thoſe very Principles, which many never ſuffer themſelves to do. 

d. xx. Secondly, Next to theſe, are Men whoſe Underſtandings are caſt 
into a Mold,and faſhioned juſt to the ſize of a received Hypotheſis. The 
difference between theſe and the former, is,that they will admit of matter 
of Fact, and agree with Diſlenters in that; but difter only in aſſigning of 
Reaſons, and explaining the manner of Operation. Theſe are not at that 
open defiance with their Senſes,as the former ; they can endure to hearken 
to their information a little more patiently : but will by no means admit 
of their Reports, in the Explanation of Things ; nor be prevailed on by : 
Probabilities, which would convince them, that Things are net brought 
about juſt aſter theſame manner,that they have decreed within themſelves, 
that they are. Would it not bean inſufferable thing for a learned Profeſ- 
ſor, and that which his Scarlet would bluſh at, to have his Authority of 
forty years ſtanding wrought out of hard Rock Greek and Latin, 
with no ſmall expence. of Time and Candle, and contirmed by gene- 
ral Tradition, and a reverend Beard, in an inſtant overturned by an up- 
ſtart Noveliſt ; and he made to confeſs, That what he taught his Scho- 
lars thirty years ago, was all Errour and Miſtake ; and that he _ 
nem 
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them hard Words and Ignorance at a very dear rate ? What Probabilities, 
I ſay, are ſufficient to prevail in ſuch a caſe? And who ever by the moſt 
cogent Arguments will be prevailed with, to difrobe himſelf at once of 
all his old Opinions, and Pretences to Knowledge and Learning, which 
with hard Study, he hath all his Time been labouring for; and turn him- 
ſelf out ſtark naked, in queſt a-freſh of new Notions 2 All the Arguments 
can be uſed, will be as little able to prevail, as the Wind did with the 
Traveller, to part with his Cloak, which he held only the faſter. To 
this of wrong Hypotheſis, may be reduced the Errors, that may be occa- 
fioned by a true Hypothefis, or right Principles, but not rightly urder- 
{tood. There is nothing more familiar than this. The Inſtances of Men, 
contending for different Opinions, which they all derive from the infalli- 
ble Truth of the Scripture, are an undeniable Proof of it. All that call 
themſelves Chriſtians, allow the Text, that ſays, w#lavotirt , to carry in 


it the Obligation to a very weighty Duty. But yet how erroneous will 


one of their PraQtices be, who underſtanding nothing but the French,take 
this Rule with one Tranſlation to be repentez vous, repent ; or With the 
other, faitez Penitence, do Penance. | 

d. 12. Thirdly, Probabilities, which croſs Men's Appetites,and prevazr- 
ling Paſſions, run the ſame Fate. Let never ſo much Probability hang on 
one ſide of a covetous Man's Reaſoning, and money on the other ; and 
It is eaſie to foreſee which will out-weigh. Earthly Minds, like Mud- 
Walis, refiſt the ſtrongeſt Batteries : and though, perhaps, ſometimes the 
force of a clear Argument may make ſome Impreſſion, yet they never- 
theleſs ſtand firm, keep out the Enemy Truth, that would captivate, or 
diſturb them. Tell a Man, paſſionately in Love,that he is gilted ; bring 
2 ſcore of Witneſſes of the Falſhood of his Miſtreſs, 'tis ten to one tur 
three kind Words of hers, ſhall invalidate all their Teſtimonies. Qzod 
volumus, facile credimus ; what ſuits our Wiſhes, is forwardly believed, is, 
I ſuppoſe, what every one hath more than once experimented: and though 
Men cannot always openly gain-fay, or reſiſt the force of manifeſt Proba- 
bilities, that. make againſt them ; yet yield they not to the Argument. 
Not but that it is the Nature of the Underſtanding conſtantly to cloſe 
with the more probable ſide, but yet a Man hath a Power to ſuſpend and 
reſtrain its Enquiries, and not permit a fuſl and fatisfatory Examination, 
as far as the Matter in Queſtion is capable, and will bear it to be made. 
Until that be done, there will be always theſe /wo ways left of evading the 
myſt apparent Probabilities. 

d. 13. Firſt, That the Arguments being (as for the moſt part they are) 
brought in Words, there may be a Fallacy latent in them: and the Conſe- 
quences being, perhaps, many in Train, they may be ſome of them inco- 
herent. There be very few Diſcourſes, are ſo ſhort, clear and conſiſtent, 
to which moſt Men may not, with fatisfaction enough to themſelves, 
raiſe this doubt ; and from whoſe convidion they may not, without re- 
proach of Diſingenuity or Unreaſonableneſs, ſet themſelves free with the 
old Reply, Non perſuadebis, etiamſi perſuaſeris ; though I cannot anſwer, 
Twill not yield. 

$. 14. Secondly, Manifeſt Probabilities may be evaded, and the Afent 
withheld upon this Suggeſtion, That 7 know not yet all that may be ſaid 
on the contrary fide. And therefore though he be beaten, 'tis not neceſ- 
fary he ſhould yield,not knowing what Forces there are in reſerve behind. 
This is a refuge againſt Convifon fo open and ſo wide, that it is hard to 
determine, when a Man is quite out of the Verge of it; 
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What Proba- &, x5. But yet there is ſome end of it, and a Man having carefully en- 
RT * gg" quired into all the grounds of Probability and Unlikelinefs ; done his ut- 
ſene. moſt to inform himſelf in all Particulars fairly ; and caſt up the Summ 

total on both ſides, may in moſt Caſes come to acknowledge, upon the 
whole Matter, on which fide the Probability reſts : wherein ſome 
- Proofs in Matter of Reaſon, being ſuppoſitions upon univerſal Experi- 
ence, are ſo cogent and clear ; and fome Teſtimonies in Matter of Fa&t 
ſo univerſal, that he cannot refuſe his Afſenr. So,that, I think, we may 
conclude, that in Propoſitions, where though the Proofs in view are of 
moſt Moment, yet there are ſufficient grounds, to ſuſpeA that there is 
cither Fallacy in Words, or certain Proofs, as conſiderable, to be produ- 
ced on the contrary fide, there Aſſent, Suſpenſe, or Diſſent, are often 
voluntary Actions : But where the Proofs are ſuch, as make it highly 
probable, and there is not ſufficient ground to ſuſpect, that there is etther 
Fallacy of Words, (which ſober and ſerious Conſideration may diſcover, ) 
nor equally valid Proofs yet undiſcovered latent on the other ſide, (which 
alſo the Nature of the thing, may, in ſome Caſes, make plain to a conſj- 
derate Man,) there, I think, a Mar, who has weighed them, can ſcarce 
refuſe his 4fſent to the fide, on which the greater Probability appears. 
Whether it be probable, that a promiſcuous jumble of printing Letters 
ſhould often fall into a Method and Order, which ſhould ſtamp on Paper 
a coherent Diſcourſe ; or that a blind fortuitous concourſe of Atoms, not 
guided by an underſtanding Agent, ſhould frequently conſtitute the Bo- 
dies of any Species of Animals; in theſe and the like Cafes, I think, no 
Body that conſiders them, can be one jot at a ſtand which fide to take, 
ner at all waver in his Aflent. Laſtly,when there can be no Suppoſition, 
(the thing in its own Nature indifterent,and wholly depending upon the 
Teſtimony of Witneſles,) that there is as fair Teſtimony againſt, as for 
the Matter of Fa&t atteſted; which by Enquiry,is to be learned, v.g. whe- 
ther there was x700 years agone ſuch a Man at Rome as Julius Caſar : In 
all ſuch Caſes,I fay, I think it is not in any rational Man's Power to refuſe 
his Aſſent; but that it neceſſarily follows, and cloſes with ſuch Probabili- 
ties. In other leſs clear Caſes, I think, it is in a Man's Power to ſuſpend 
his Aſſent; and, perhaps, content himſelf with the Proofs he has, if they 
favour the Opinion that ſuits with his Inclination,or Intereft, and fo ſtop 
from farther ſearch. But that a Man ſhould aftord his Aſſent to that fide, 
on which the leſs Probability appears to him, ſeems ro me utterly impra- 
Qicable, and as impoſlible, as it is to believe the fame thing probable 
and improbable at the ſame time. | 
Whereiris in YW- 16. As Knowledge, is no more arbitrary than Perception; fo, I 
our power to think, Aſſent is no more in our Power than Knowledge. When the Agree- 
ſuſpend it. ment of any two [deas appears to our Minds, whether immediately, or 
by the Aſſiſtance of Reaſon, I can no more refuſe to perceive, no more 
avoid knowing it, than I can avoid ſeeing thoſe Objects, which I turn 
my Eyes to, and look on in day-light : And what upon full Examination 
I find the moſt probable, I cannot deny my Aflent to. But though we 
cannot hinder our Knowledge, where the Agreement 1s once perceived ; 
nor our Aſfſent, where the Probability maniteſtly appears upon due Con- 
fideration of all the Meaſures of it: Yet we can hinder both Knowledge 
and Aſſent, by ſtopping our Enquiry, and not imploying our Faculties in 
the ſearch of any Truth. It it were not fo, Ignorance, Error, or Infide- 
lity could not in any Caſe be a Fault. Thus in ſome Caſes, we can pre- 
vent or ſuſpend our Aſſent : But can a Man, verſed in modern or ancient 


Hiſtory, doubt whether there be ſuch a Place as Rome, or whether there 
was 
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was ſuch a Man as Julizs Ceſar > Indeed there are millions of Truths, 
that a Man 1s not, or may not think himſelf concerned to know ; as 
whether our King Richard the Third was crook-back'd, or no ; or whe- 
ther Roger Bacon was a Mathematician, or a Magician. In theſe and 
ſuch like Caſes, where the Afent one way or other, is of no Importance 
to the Intereſt of any one, no Action, no Concernment of his following, 
or depending thereon, there tis not ſtrange, that the Mind ſhould give 
it ſelt up to the common Opinion, or render it ſelf to the firſt Comer. 
Theſe and the like Opinions, are of fo little weight and moment, that 
like Motes in the Sun, their Tendencies are very rarely taken notice of. 
They are there, as it were, by Chance, and the Mind lets them float at li- 
berty. But where the Mind judges that the Propofition has:Concernment 
in it ; where the Aſſent, or not Aſſenting is thought to draw Conſe- 
quences of moment after it, and Good or Evil to depend on chuſing, or 
refuſing the right ſide, and the Mind ſets it ſelf ſeriouſly to enquire, and 
examine the Probability ; there, I think, it is not in our Choice, to take 
which ſide we pleaſe, if manifeſt odds appear 'on either The greater 
Probability, I think, in that Cafe, will determine'the Afſent : and a Man 
can no more avoid aſſenting, or taking it tobe rrue, where he perceives 
the greater Probability, than he can avoid knowing :1t to-be truc, where 
he perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two deas. 

If this be fo, the Foundation of Errour will lie in wrong Meaſures of 
Probability ; as the Foundation of Vice, in wrong Meaſures of Good. 

d. 17. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt wroug Meaſure of Probability I ſhall Fourrhly, Au 
take notice of, and which keeps in Ignorance, or Error, more People ehorieg. 
than all the other together, is that which I have mentioned in the fore- 
going Chapter, I mean, the g:zving up our Aſſent to the common received 
Opintons, either of our Friends, or Party ; Neighbourhood, or Country. 
How many Men have no other ground for their Tenets, than the fuppe- 
ſed Honeſty, or Learning, or Number of thoſe of the ſame Proteſſion ? As 
if honeſt, or bookiſh Men could not err ; or Truth were to be eſtabli- 
ſhed by the Vote of the Multitude ; yet this with moſt Men ſerves the 
Turn. The Tenet has had the atteſtation of reverend Antiquity ; it 
comes to me with the Paſs-port of former Ages,and theretore'I am ſecure 
in the Reception I give it : other Men have been,and are of the'ſame Opi- 
nion, (tor thar is all is faid,) and therefore it is reaſonable for me to-em- 
brace it. A Man may more juſtifiably throw up-Crofs and Pile for his 
Opinions, than take them up by ſuch Meaſures. All Men are liable to 
Error, and moſt Men are in many Points, by Paſſion or Intereſt, under 
Temptation to it. It we could but ſee the ſecret motives, that intluenced 
the Men of Name and Learning in the World,and the Leaders of Parties, 
we ſhould not always find,that it was the embracing of Truth for-its own 
fake, that made'them eſpouſe the Doctrines, they owned and maintained. 
This at leaſt is certain, there is not an Opinion ſo abſurd, which a Man 
' may not reccive upon this ground, There is no Error to be named, 
which has not had its Profeſſors : And a Man ſhall never want crooked 
Paths to walk in, if he thinks that heis in the right way, where-ever he 
has the Foot-ſteps of others to follow. 

$.18. But notwithſtanding the great Noiſe is made in the World about 1jer noe 6 (6 
Errors and Opinions, I muſt do Mankind that Right, as to ſay, 7hereare many Errours 
not ſo many Men in Errors, and wrong Opinions, as is commonly ſuppoſed. |, 
Not that I think they embrace the Truth ; but indeed, becauſe concer- 
ning thoſe Dodrines they keep ſuch a ftir about, they have no Thought, 


no Opinion at all. For if any one ſhould a little catechize the greateſt _ 
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of the Partifans of moſt of the Sets in the World,he would not find,con- 
cerning thoſe Matters they are ſo zealous for, that they have any Opi- 
nions of their own: much leſs would he have Reaſon to think, that they 
took them upon the Examination of Arguments, and Appearance of Pro- 
bability. Theyare reſolved to ſtick to'a Party, that Education or Inte- 
reſt has engaged them in ; and there, like the common Soldiers of an Ar- 
my, ſhew their Courage and Warmth, as their Leaders dire&, without 
ever examining, or ſo much as knowing the Caule they contend for. If 
a Man's Life ſhews, that he has no ſerious Regard to Religion ; for what 
| Reaſon ſhould we think, that he beats his Head about the Opinions of his 
Church, and troubles himſelf to examine the grounds of this or that Do- 
Arine? 'Tis enough for him to obey his Leaders, to have his Hand, and 
his Tongue ready for the ſapport of the common Cauſe, and thereby 
approve himſelf to thoſe, who can give him Credit, Preferment, or Pro- 
tection in that Society. Thus Men become Profeſſors of, and Comba- 
tants for thoſe Opinions, they were never convinced of, nor Proſelites 
to; no, nor ever had ſo much as floating 1n their Heads : And though 
one cannot ſay, there are fewer improbable or erroneous Opinions in the 
World than there are; yet this 1s certain, there are fewer that actually 
aſſent to them, and miſtake them for truths than is imagined. 


CHAP. XX. 


Of the Diviſion of the Sciences. 


d. I. ALE that can fall within the compaſs of Humane Underſtanding, 

being either, F757, The Nature of Things, as they are in them- 
ſelves, their Relations, and their manner of Operation : Or, Secoxd!y,thar 
which Man himſelf ought to do, as a rational and voluntary Agent, for 
the Attainment of any End, eſpecially Happineſs: Or, 7hirdly, The ways 
and means, whereby the Knowledge of both the one and the other of 
theſe, are attained and communicated ; I think, Sc;exce may be divided 
properly into theſe Three ſorts. 

$. 2. Firſt, The Knowledge of Things, as they are in their own proper 
Beings, their Conſtitutions, Properties, and Operations, whereby I mean 
not only Matter, and Body, but Spirits alſo, which have their proper Na- 
tures, Conſtitutions, and Operations as well as Bodies. This in a little 
more enlarged Senſe of the Word, I call qvann,or natural Philoſophy. The 
end of this, is bare ſpeculative Truth, and whatſoever can afford the 
Mind of Man any ſuch, falls under this branch, whether it be God him- 
ſelf, Angels, Spirits, Bodies, or any of their Aﬀections, as Number, and 
Figure, &c. 

Q. 3: Secondly, Mex, The Skill of Right applying our own Powers 
and Actions, for the Attainment of Things good and uſeful. The moſt 
conſiderable under this Head, is Ethicks, which is the ſeeking out thoſe 
Rules, and Meaſures of humane Actions, which lead to Happineſs, and 
the Means to practiſe them. The end of this is not bare Speculation,and 
the Kngwledge of Truth ; but Right, and a Conduct fuitable to it. 


d. 4. Thirdl y, 
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9.4. Zhird!y,The third Branch may be called 91h, or the Dofrine Thirdly, Sv- 
of Signs, the molt uſual whereof being Words, it is aptly enough termed #7 


alfo Ajith, Logick ; the buſineſs whereof, is to conſider the Nature of 
Signs, the Mind makes uſe of for the underſtanding of Things, or con- 
veying its Knowledge to others. For ſince the Things, the Mind con- 
templates, are none of them, beſides1t ſelf, preſent to the Underſtanding, 
tis neceſſary that ſomething elſe,as a Sign or Repreſentation of thething 
it conſiders, ſhould be preſent to it: And theſe are /J2as. And becauſe 
the /deas of one Man's Mind cannot immediately be laid open to the 
view of another ; nor be themſelves laidup any where,but in the Memo» 
ry, which is apt to let them go and loſe them : Therefore to communi- 
cate our /deas one to another, as well as record them for our own uſe, 
Signs of our /deas are alſo neceſſary. Thoſe which Men have found moſt 
convenient, and therefore generally make uſe of, are articulate Sounds. 
The Conſideration then of /deas and Words, as the great Inſtruments of 
Knowledge, makesno deſpicable part of their Contemplation, who would 
takea view of humane Knowledge in the whole Extent of it. And, per- 
haps, if they were diſtin&tly weighed, and duly conſidered, they would 
afford us another ſort of Logick and Critick, than what we have been hi- 
therto acquainted with. 

d. 5. This ſeems to me the firſt and moſt general, as well as natural di- 
viſion of the ObjeQs of our Underſtanding. For a Man can employ his 
Thoughts about nothing, but either the Contemplation of Things them- 
ſelves for the diſcovery of Truth ; Or about the Things in his own Pow- 
er, which are his own Addons, for the Attainment of his own Ends; Or 
the Signs the Mind makes uſe of, both 1n the one and the other, and the 
right ordering of them for its clearer Information. Al] which three, vzz. 
Things as they are in themſelves knowable; AQions as they depend on us, 
in order to Happineſs; and the right uſe of Sigus in order to Knowledge, 
being zoto clo different, they ſeemed to me to be the three great Pro- 
vinces of the intelleAual World, wholly ſeparate and diſtinct one from 


another. 
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A. 


BSTRACTION, t: 76. $.9. | 
Puts a perfe& diſtance bettwixt Men 
And Brutes, p.76. $. 10. 
What 353.5. 1. 
ABSTRACT Ideas why made, 214. $.6, 
7, 3. 
Terms cannot be affirm'd one of ano- 
ther, 267, S. I. | 
ACCIDENT 157- S. 2. 3 
ACTIONS, the beſt evidence of Men's Principles, 
.18.5S. 7. 
Bt two ſorts of A.125-S. 4. 
Unpleaſant may be made pleaſant and how, 149. $.69, 
156.5. 1T. 
Fas cs be the ſame in different places, 179. S. 2. 
Conſider 'd as Modes, or as Moral,196. $. 15. 
ADEQUATE Idczs, 207. $. | 
Ideas we have not of any Species of Subſtances, 319. 


$. 26. 
AFFIRMATIONS are only zn concrete, 267.5. 1, 
AGREEMENT and diſagreement of our Ideas four- 
Fold, 301.5. 3. 
ALGEBRA, 373: $: 15. 
ALTERATION, 176.5. 2+ 
ANALOGY, uſeful in natural Philoſophy, 334. $. 13- 
ANGER, P. 122.5. 12, 14. 
ARGUMENTS of 4 ſorts, 1. Ad verecundiam,z91.S.19. 
2. Ad gnorantiam.,b. $. 20. 
3. Ad hominem,ib. 21. 
. Ad judicium, ib. 22. this alone right, ib. 22. 
ARITHMETICK : The uſe of Cyphers im A. 315.5. 19. 
ARTIFICIAL things are moſt of them collettive Ideas, 


I71. $.3. 
Why we are leſs liable to confuſion about A.things than 
about natural, 261.5. 40. 
Have diſtin& Species, 261. S. 41. 
ASSENT to Maxzims, Þþ. 7.S.10. 
Upon hearing and underſtanding the terms, Þ. 9. 


S. 17,18. 
A mark, of ſelf-evidence, þ. 10.5. 18. 
Not of innate, Þ.9. 5. 18. p. 10.9. 19. 20. p34. $19. 
Is to Propoſitions, 375. S. 3. 
What,376.$. 1. 377-5. 3. 
Onght to be proportioned to the proofs, 378.5. 1. 
Often depends on memory, 378. S. 1,2. 
Diſſent or ſuſpence where voluntary, and where ne- 
ceſſary, 404. S. 15, 16. 
ASSURANCE, 381.5. 6. 
ATHEISM zn the world, p.29.5, 8. 
ATOM what, 179. $. 3. 
AUTHORITY relying on others Opinions, one great 
cauſe of Error, 40s. $S. 17. 


B. 


EINGS, buz two forts, 356.5 9. 
The Eternal B. muſt be copitative, 356. $. 9. 


BELIEF what, 377.5. 3. 
ToB. without reaſon is againſt our duty, 392. S. 24. 


ND EX. 


BEST 372 our Opinion, not a rule of God's ations, þ.31. 
S. 12, 
BLIND man if made to ſee, would not know which a 
Globe, which a Cube by his Sight, though he knew 
them by his touch, 67. 5. 8. 
BLOUD how zt appears in a Microſcope, 161.5. 11. 
BRUTES have 0 univerſal Ideas, P.76+S. 10, 11. 
Abſtraft not, p. 16.5. 10. 
BODY. #e have no more primary Ideas of B. than of 
Spirit, 164.5. 16. 
The Primary Ideas of B. 64. S. 17. 
"The Etenſion or Coheſion of B. as hard to be under- 
ſtood, as the thinking of Spirit, 165. S. 23, 24, 
25,26, 27. 
Moving of B. by B. as hard to be conceived as by 
Spzrit, 167.5. 28. 
Operates only by impulſe, 60. $. 11. 
What, 48.5. 12. 
BUT zts ſeveral Significations, 266.5. 5, &c. 


C. 


APACITY, p. $t. $. 3. 
CAPACITIES to know their Extent uſeful, p.2; 
To cure Scepticiſm and Taleneſs, p. 3. 
Are ſuited to our preſent State, p. 2. 
CAUSE, 126. $S. 11. 
And Effet, 175. 
CERTAINTY depends on Intuition, 304. $. 1. 
Wherem it conſiſts, $29.5. 18. 
Of Truth, 333. $. 3. 
Of Knowledge, 333. S. 3. 
To be bad m very few general Propoſitions concer- 
ning Subſtances, 339. $. 13. and why, 349. $. 15. 
Where to be had, 340+ S. 16+ 
Verbal, 351.5. 8. 
Real, 1bid. 
Senſible Knowledge the utmoſt C. we have of Exi- 
ſence, 361.5. 2. 
CHANGLINGS, whether Men or no, 326. $. 13, 14- 
CLEARNESS a/one hinders confuſion of Ideas, p. 75. 


&. 2 
CLEAR and obſcure Ideas, 199. $. 2. 
COLOURS, Modes of C. p. 117. $. 4. 
What,238, $S. 16. 
COMMENTS upon Law, why infinite, 271. $.9. 
COMPLEX Ideas how made, p. 75.5.6. P.79.5.1. 
In theſe the mind i more than paſſive, p. 79. $2. 
Ideas reducible to Modes, Subſtances, and Relations, 


P. 79. S. 3. 
COMPARING Ideas, p. 75. $. 4. 
Herein Men excell Brutes, ib. $. 5. 
COMPOUNDING Ideas, p. 75. $. 6. 
In thy 1 a great difference between Men and Brutes, 
ib. $. 7. 
COMPULSION, p. 128. 8. 13. 
CONFIDENCE, 381.5. 7. 
CONFUSION of Ideas, wherein it conſiſts,200. $.5,6,7. 
Cauſes of C. in Ideas, 200. $. 7,8, 9, 12. 
Of Ideas, grounded on a reference to names, 201, 
S. IO, II, 12. 
Its remedy, 202.5. 12. 


CONFUSED Ideas, 199. S. 4. 
Ggeg CON- 
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CONSCIENCE 3s our own Opinion of our own attions, 
. 18.5. 18. 
CONSCIOUSN ESS the ſame. 
C. probably annex'd to the ſame individual imma- 
terial ſubſtance, 188. 5. 25. 
Neceſſary to thinking, p. 44. S- 10, 11. Þ.48. $. 19. 
FPhat, p. 48. S. 19. 
CONTEMPLATION, p. 70. $.7. 
CORPUSCULARIAN Phrloſophy moſt zntelligible, 313» 


S. I5. 
CREATION, 175s. $.2. | 
Not to be denied, becauſe we cannot conceive the 
manner how, 360. S. 19. 


D. 


EFINITION, mhy the Genus is uſed in Ds. 228. 
S. 1O. 
What, 234- S. 6. 
DEFINING of terms would cut off a great part of diſ- 
putes, 283. Y. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION, 305. S. 3. 
Not ſo clear as mtuitive Knowledge, 305. S. 4,6, 7. 
Intuitive Knowledge neceſſary im each ſtep of a D. 
306.5. 7. | 

Not limited to quantity, 306.5. 9. 

Why that has been ſuppoſed, ib. $. 10. 

Not to be expetted m all caſes, 364. 5. 10. 

What, 376.5. 1. 390. $.15. 

DESIRE, p. 122. S. 6. 
Is a State of uneaſineſs, 134.S. 31, 32. 
Is moved only by happineſs, 138. S. 41. 
How far, þ. 139. $. 43- 
How to be raiſed, 140. $. 46. 
Miſlead by wrong judgment, 145. S+ 58. 
DICTIONARIES, bor to be made ? 257. S. 25- 
DISCERNING, P. 74. S. I. | ; 
The foundation of ſome general Maxims, 1b. 
DISCOURSE cannot be between two Men, who have 
different names for the ſame Idea or different 
Ideas for the ſame name, Þ. 55. S. 5. 

DISPAIR, p. 122.5. 11. 

DISPOSITION, 156. $- lo. 

DISPUTING ; The Are of D. prejudicial to Knowledge, 
297- S. 6, 7, 8, 9- 

Deſtroys the uſe of Language, 281. S. 10, 11. 
DISPUTES, whence, p. 89. S. 27- 

Multiplicity of D. owing to the abuſe of words, 286. 

S. 22. 
Are moſt about the Signification of words, 291. S.7, 
The way to leſſen Ds. 353+ $- 13- 
DISTANCE, p 81.5. 3. 
DISTINCT Ideas, 199. $+4. * 
DIVISIBILITY of matter incomprehenſible, 168. $ 31. 
DREAMING, 119-S. 1. 

Seldom in ſome Men, þ. 46. S. 14- 

DREAMS for the moſt part irrational, p. 47. S. 16. 

In D. no Ideas but of Senſation or Refle&ion, Þ. 47. 

S. 17. 
DURATION, . 99. 8. 1,2. 

Whence we get the Idea of D. p. 90. $. 3, 4, 5- 

Not from motion, þ. 95. $. 16. 

Its meaſure, p. 96.5. 17, 18. . 

Any regular periodical appearance, p. 96.S. 19,20. 

None of its meaſures known to be exa&, p. 95.9. 21. 


We only gueſs them equal by the train of our Ideas, 


P. 96: S.21. 

Minutes, Days, Tears, &c. not neceſſary to D. þp. 96. 
S. 23. change of the meaſures of D. change not the 
Netzon of it, p. 96. 23. 

The meaſures of D. as the revolutions of the Sun may 
be applied to D. before the Sun exiſted, p. 97+$25, 
26, 29. D. without beginning, p. 97+ $.27. 

How we meaſure D. p.93. $. 28, 29, 39- 


What kind of ſimple Ideas we have of D. 103. S. 9. 

Recapitulation concerning our Ideas of D. tame and 
eternity, Þ. 99. Y. 22. 

And Expanſion compar'd, p. 100. 

They mutually embrace each other, p. 104. S. 12. 

Confider'd as a line,”p. 103.5. 11. 

D. pt concezvable by us without ſucceſſionz p. 104. 

. Iz; 
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FFECT, 156.5. 11. 
ENVY, + 122.5. 13, 14. 
ERROR, hat, 3953. S. 1. 
Cavſ-s of E. 1b. 
I. aiit of proofs, 398. S. 2. 
2. Want of skall to uſe them, 399.5. 5. 
3. Want of will to uſe them, 400. F, 6, 
4. Wrong meaſures of probability, 401.5. 7. 
Fewer Men afjent to Es. than is ſuppoſed, 405.8. 18 
— Re and A 231.5. 15.245. &. 2, 3. 
uppoſition of unintelligible real Eſſen 
5 yan uſe, 231.5. "7 Wencey of Spocves 
Real and Nominal E. in ſimple Tdeas and Modes al. 
m_—_ Jame, in ſubſtances always different, 232. 
- 18, 
ESSENCES how zngenerable and incorruptible.232.6.1 
Specifick, Es. of mixed Modes are of Ment = 
and how, 239. $. 4, 5, 6. : 
Though arbitrary yet not at random, 240. 8. 9. 
Of mixed Moaes, why, called Notions, 243. $, 12. 
What » 245» S. 
Relates only to Species, 246. 5, 4. 
Real Es. what, 247.5 6. 
We _ oe not, 248.5. 9. 
Our ſpecifick Es. of Subſt ances are nothin j 
lellient of ſenſible Ide's 252.8. 21.  Ipelouy 
Nominal are made by the mind, 25,4 $, 26. 
* But not altogether arbitrarily, 255.% 28. 
Different or indifferent Men, 254. $6. 26. 
Nominal Es. of Subſtances, how made, 255. $. 28 29. 
Are very various, 256.5. 30, 31. 
Of Species is the abſtract Idea the name ſtands for 
229. S. 12.232. 5. 19. , 
Is of Man's making, ib. 230. $. 14. 
But founded in the agreement of things, 230.5. 13. 
Real Es. determine not our Species, 230. 5. 13. 
Every diſtintt abſiraft Idea with a name, 18 a diſtin 
E. of 4a diſtintt Species, 231.5. 14. 
Real Es. of Subſtances not to be known, 339. S. 12. 
ESSENTIAL, what, 245. S. 2.246. S. 5. 
Nothing El. to Individuals, 246. $. 4. 
But to Species, 247. S. 6. 
Eſſential difference what, 247. S. 5. 
ETERNAL verztes, 366. S. 14. 
ETERNITY 2% our D:fputes and Reaſonings about it, 
why we are apt to blunder, 203. S.15, 
Whence we get zts Idea, p. 97. S. 28. 
EVIL, what, 138. S. 42. 
EXISTEN GE, an Idea of Senſation and RefleQion, 
« 57+ $. 7. 
a own FE. we know intuitively, 353 $.3. 
And cannot doubt of, 354+ S. 2. 
w_ created things, knowable only by our Senſes, 361. 


tb. 
Paſt F. known only by memory, 365+ S. 1. 
EXPANSION, bourndleſ5, p. 100. S. 2. 
EXPERIENCE often helps us, where we think not at 
does, Þ. 68. S. 8. 
EXTASIE, P. 119. S. 1, 
EXTENSION, we have 0 diſtintt Ideas of very great, 
or very little Ee. 203. S+ 16, 
Of Body incomprehenſible, 165. $. 23 &. 


Denom:i- 
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Denomimations from Place and E. are many of them 
Relatives, 177.5. 5. p. 81. S. 3. 

And Body not the ſame thing, p. 84. S. 12. 

Irs Definition inſignificant, p. $5. S. 15. 

Of Body and of Space how diſtinguiſhed, p. 54. S. 5. 


F. 


ACULTIES of the mind firſt exerciſed, p. 77. $.14. 
Pp. 126.8. 6. 
Are but Powers, p. 129. S. 17. 
Operate not, Þ. 129. S. 18. p. 130. S. 20. 
FAITH and Opimion, as diſtingurſhed from Knowledge 
what, 2. 
And Knowledge their difference, 377. S. 3- 
What, on S. 14. . 
Not oppoſite to reaſon, 392+ S. 24. 
And me 293. As contra-diſtinguiſh'd to reaſon 
what, 293. S. 2. 
Cannot convince us of any thing contrary to our rea- 
ſon, 395. $. 5,6, 8. 
Matter of F. # only Divine Revelation, 395. S. 6. 
Things above reaſon are only proper matters of F, 
296, $.7,9, 
FALSHOOD, 332. $.9. and why, 340. $.15. 
FEAR, p- 122.8. 10. 
FIGURE, p. 89. S. 5. 
Infinitely variable, p. 82. $. 6. 
FIGURATIVE Speech, an abuſe of Language, 289. 


S. 34. 
FINITE and Infinite Modes of quantity, p. 103 S, 1. 
All poſitive Ideas of . Quantity F. p. 110. S$.8. 
FORMS, Subſtantial F. diſtinguiſh not Species, 244. 
S. 10, 
FREE, how far a Man 2s F. 130.8. 2T. 
A Man not F: to will or not will, 131. S. 22, 23, 24+ 
FREEDOM belongs only to Agents, 129.S. 19. 
Wherein it conſiſts, 132. S. 27. : 
FREE WILL, Lzberty belongs not to the Will, 128.S.14. 
wherein conſiſts that which is called F. 141. S. 47. 


CG. 


ENERAL Knowledge what, 322. S. 31. | 
G Propoſitions cannot be known to be true with- 
out knowing the eſſence of the Species, 334- $. 4. 
words how made, 227. $. 6, 7, 8 
Belongs only to ſigns, 229. S. 11. 
GENTLEMEN ſhould not be ignorant, 400.5. 6. 
GENUS and Species what, 228. $. 9. 
Are but Latin names for ſorts, 245 S.1. ; 
Is but a partial conception of what is in the Species, 
258. S. 32. 
And Species adjuſted to the end of Speech,258.S. 33. 
And Species are made in order to general names, 
260.8. 39. 
GENERATION, 176. S. 2. 
GOD immovable, becauſe infinite, 164. S. 21. 
Fills immenſity as well as Eternity, p+100. S, 3. 
His duration not like that of the Creatures, 104. 
S. 12. 
An Idea of G. not innate, þ. 29. S.8. 
The Exiſtence of a G. evident and obvious to reaſon, 
P+ 309. S. 9. 
The notion ; a G once got is the likelieſt to ſpread and 
e continued, Þ. 3. $.9, 10. 
Idea of G. late and imperfeR, p. 32. S. 13. 
Contrary, p. 32.S. 15, 
Inconſiſtent, p. 32. $.15. 
The beſt notions of G. got by thought and application, 
p-33E S.15. 


PO of G. frequently not worthy of him, p. 33. 
16, 


The Being of a G. certain ib. 

As evident as that the three Angles of a Triangle are 
equal to two right ones, p. 37. $.22. 

The Being of a G. Demonſtrable, 354.S. 1, 6. 

More —_ than any other Exiſtence without us, 
355-$.6. 

The Idea of G. not the only proof of his Exiſtence, 


355-8. 7. 
The Being of a G. the Foundation of Morality and 
Dromty, 356.S. 7. 
=_- material, 358. $.13, &c. 
ov we make our Idea of G. 159+ S. 33. 34. 
GOLD # fixed; the various JSignification of this Propoſi- 
Watr'f 264. S. 50. 
ater ſirain'd through it, p. 54. S. 4. 
GOOD and Evil what, p. 121 Ps. 2. 138.8. 42. 


The greater G. determines not the will, 135. S. 3s, 


38, 44- 
Why, 139. S. 44, 46, 145. S. 59, 60, 64, 65, 68. 
Twofold, 146. S. 61. ; _ 
Works on the will only by Deſire, 1140. $. 46. 
Deſire of G. how to be raiſed, 140. S. 46, 47. 


H. 


ABIT, 146. S. 10. 
HABITUAL at1ons paſs often without our nc- 
tice, Þ. 68.8S. 10. 
HAIR how zt appears in a microſcope, 161.5. 11. 


— HAPPINESS, what, p. 138. S. 42. 


What H. Men purſue, p. 139. S. 43. 
How we come to reſt in narrow H. p. 145.8. 59. 
HARDNESS, what, p. 54. S. 4. 
HATRED, 121.8. 5. p. 123. S. 14. 
HEAT and cold, bow the Senſation of them both is 
produced by the ſame water at the ſame time, 
P- 63. S. 21. 
HISTORY what H. of moſt authority, 383+ $. 11. 
HOPE, p. 122.8. 9. 
HYPOTHESIS thezr wſe, 372.8. 113. 
Il conſequences of wrong H. 402. S. 11. 
Are to be built on matter of fatt, p. 44S. 10. 


I. 


CE and Water, whether diſtin& Species, 280. $. 13. 

yr Is. particular are the firſt tn the mind, 343. 
« 9. 
General are imperfeR, 343. S. 9. 
IDEA, what, p. 4. p. 60.S. 8. 

Is. cheir origmal in Children, p. 27. S. 2. f+ 32.$.13. 

None annate, þ. 34. S. 17. 

Becauſe not remembred, Þ. 33+ 

Are _ the mind is imploy'd about in thinking, 
P-41.S. 1. 

All fr om Senſation or Refle&ion, p. 41. $. 2, &c. 

— of getting obſervable m Children, þ. 42. 


Why ſome have more, ſome fewer 1. p. 43. S.7. 

Of YE 1 got late, and in ſome very negligently, 
P: 43-8. 8. 

Their beginning and increaſe in Children, p. 48. $.21, 

| 22, 33, 24. 

_ original in Senſation and Refletion, p. 39: 

« 24 

Of one Senſe, p.51.S. 1. 

Want names, Þ. 52. $. 2. 

Of more than one ſenſe, p. 5s. S.1. 

Of Refle&ion, p. 55.S. 1. 

Of Senſation and Refletion, p. 55.- 
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As in the mind, and in things muſt be diſtinguiſhed, 
P. 60. S. 7 


Which firſt accidautal nor material to know, Þ. 67- 


S. 7 


Of Senſation often alter*d by the judgment, Þ. 67. 
S.8 


Principally thoſe of ſight, p. 68. S. 9. 
Of Refleftion, p. 78. S. 14. 
Simple I. Men agree in, p. 89. S. 27. 
Move in a regular train in our minds, p. 94- S. 9» 
That have degrees want names, Þ. 117. $. 6. 
Why ſome have names, and others not, p. 118. 
Orzgmal, 151. S. 73. 
All complex Is. reſolvable into ſimple, 155. S. 9. 
What ſimple Is, have been moſt modified, 156. S. 10. 
Our Complex I. of God, and other Spirits common 11 
every thing, but infinitely, 169. $. 36. 
Clear and obſture, 199. S. 2. 
Diſtin& and confuſed, 199. S. 4. 
May be clear in one part, and obſcure in another, 
202.S, 13. 
Real and Fantaſtical, 205. S. 1. 
S1mple are all real, 205.8. 2. 
And adequate, 207. S.2. 
What I. of mixed modes are Fantaſtical, 206.8. 4. 
What I. of Subſtances are Fantaſtical, 206. S. 5. 
Adequate and Inadequate, 207s« S. I. 
How ſaid to be in things, 207.S.2. 
Modes are all adequate l. 208. S. 3: 
Unleſs as referr'd to names, 1b. 4, 5: 
Of Subſtances inadequate, 208. $.3. 
1. As referr'd to real Eſſences, 209. S. 6, 7+ 
2. As referr'd to a colleaion of ſimple Ideas, 210. 
S. 8. 
Simple Ideas are perfeR tmvT2, 212. S.12. 
Of Subſtances are perfe& exmumra, ib. 13» 
Of Modes are perfett Archetypes, 1b. 14. 
True or falſe, 213. 
When falſe, 218.$. 21, 22,23, 24, 25. 
As bare appearances in the mind, neither true nor 
falſe, 213.8. 3. 
As referr'd to other Men's Ideas, or to real Exiſtence, 
or to real Eſſences may be true or falſe, 213. 


S. 4, 5- 

The reaſon of ſuch reference, 214, $. 6,7, $. 

Simple I. referr'd to other Men's I, leaſt apt to be 
falſe, 214. S. 9. 

Complex ones mthis reſpet more apt to be falſe eſ- 
pecially thoſe of mixed modes, 215. S.11. 

Simple I. referr'd to exiſtence are all true, 215. S. 
14,16. 

Though not reſemblances, 1b. | 

Though they ſhould be different in different Men, 1b. 
S. 1 


- BG. 

Complex I. of Modes are all true, 216.S. 17. 

Of Subſtances when falſe, 217. $.18, 

When right or wrong, 219.$.26. 

That we areuncapable of, 317. S. 23. 

That we cannot attain, becauſe of their remoteneſs, 
318. S. 24. 

Becauſe of their minuteneſs, ib- $. 25; 

Simple have a rea! conformity to things, 323. $. 4. 

And all others but of Subſtances, 323. S. 5. 

Simple cannot be got by Words or Definitions, 235. 
&, 23. 

But only by Experience, 237. $. 14. 

Of Mixed Modes, why mo$t compounded, 243. $.13. 

Specifickof Mixed Modes, how at firſt made Inſtance 
in Kinneah aud Niouph, 262. S. 44, 45. 

Of Subſtances inſtance in Zahab. 

Simple I. and Modes have all abſtra& as well as con- 
crete names, | 

Of Subſtances have ſcarce any concrete names, 257, 

Different in different Men, 273. $.13. 

Our Is. a:meoſt all re{ative, f. 124. S. 3. 


Particular are firſt in the mind, 343. $. 9. 

General are emperfett, 343. $.9. 

How poſitive Is. may be from privative cauſes, p. 59. 
S 


tet || 
IDENTICAL Propoſitions teach nothing, 349.S. 2. 
IDENTITY, not an innate Idea, p. 28. S. 3, 4, 5+ 
and Diverſity, 178. 
Of a plant wherein it conſiſts, 179. $.4« 
Of animals, 180. S. 5, 
Of a Man, 180. S. 6, 8. | 
Unity of Subſtance does not always make the ſame 1. 
181.S. 7.182.S.11. 
Perſonal I. 181. $. 9. 
Depends on the ſame conſcionſueſs, 181, $, to. 
Continued ExiStence makes I. 190, S. 29, 
And wy <9 in Ideas the firſt perception of the mind, 
301. S.4. 
IDEOTS and Mad-men, Þ. 77. S. 12, 13. 
IGNORANCE, our I. infinitely exceeds our Knowledge, 
316. $. 22, 
Cauſes of I. 317.S. 23. 
I. For want of Ideas, 317. $.23. 
2. For want of a diſcoverable connefion between the 
Ideas we have, 320.S. 28. | 
2.. For want of tracing the Ideas we have, 321. $.30. 
ILLATION, what, 385. $.2. , 
IMMENSITY, p. 82. S. 4. 
How this Idea is got, p. 108. S. 3. 
IMMORALITIES, of whole Nations, p.18.S.9, to, 
IMMORTALITY 0t annexed to any ſhape, 327. 


6. 15. | 
IMPENETRABILITY, p. 52. 
IMPOSITION of Opinions unreaſonable, 379. $. 4. 
IMPOSSIBILE eft Idem efle & non efle, not the firſt 
thing known, Þ.13.S.25. 
IMPOSSIBILITY, not an innate Idea, p.28.S. 3. 
IMPRESSION on the mind what, p. 5. 
INADEQUATE Ideas, 207. S. 1. 
INCOMPATIBILITY, how far knowable, 313.8, 15. 
ag” 194g gram principlum #5 Exiſtence, 179. 
+ 
INFALLIBLE judge of controverſies, Þ. 31. S. 12. 
INFERENCE, what, 385.S. 2. 
INFINITE, why the Idea of I. not applicable to other 
Ideas, as well as t Hoſe of quantity, ſince they can 
be as often repeated. 110.$. 6. 
The Idea of Infinity of Space 5r Number, and of Space 
or Number I. miujt be diſtinguiſhed, p. 110. $. 7. 
Our Idea of I. very obſcure, p. 111. $.8. 
Number furniſhes us with the cleareſt Ideas of 1. Þ. 
I11.S. 9. 
The Idea of I. a growmg Idea, p. 112.S. a2. 
Our Idea of I. partly poſitroe,partly comparative,part- 
ly negative, p.113.S.15. 
Why ſome Men think they have an Idea of Infinite 
Duration, but not of Infinite Space, p. 115, S, 20, 
Why diſputes about 1, are uſually perplexed, p. 116. 
$.21. 103, $.15. 
Our Idea of Ity.has its Original in Senſation and Re- 
fleftion, p. 116. $.22. 
We have no poſitive Idea of I. p. 112. &c. p. 203, 
S. 16. 


INFINITY, why more commonly allawed to Duration, 


than to Expanſion, p. 161.8. 4. 

How apply'd to God by us, p. 108.8. 1, 

How we pet this Idea, 1b. S. 

The I. of Number, Duration, and Space, different 
ways conſidered, p.111.S.10, 11. 

INNATE Truths muſt be the firſs known, p. 13. $.26. 

Principles to no purpoſe, if Men can be ignorant or 
doubtful of them, p. 21. S. 13. 

mar 4s of My Lord Herbert examined, þ. 22. 
S. 15. &c. 

Moral Rules to no purpoſe if effaceable or alterable, 


« 24. S, 20, 
F Þ, opoſirions 


IND E X 


Propoſitions muſt be diſtinguiſhed from others by 
their clearneſs and uſefulneſs, þ. 36.5. 21. 
The Dottrine of 1. Principles of ill conſequence, p.33. 
S. 24. | 
INSTANT, what, Þ. 94.S. 10. | 
And continual change, þ. 95. S. 13, 14, 15. 
INTUITIVE Knorledge, 304.8. 1. 
Admits no doubts, 395.S. 4. 
Our higheſt certainty, 389. S. 14. 
JOY, fp. 122. S. 7. 2: 9, 
IRON of what advantage to Mankind, 371.5. 11. 
JUDGMENT, wherein zt chiefly conſiſts, p.74.5. 10., 
Men's wrong Judgments 1: reference to good and evil, 
p: 145, KC. 374- 
Right J. 37. 5+ S. 4- 
One cauſe of wrong J. 379. S. 3+ 
Fherein it conſiſts, 390. S. 16s 


K. 


F NOWLEDGE has a great connettion with words, 

Kk 276.S.21. 

What, 301.S. 2. : 

How much our K. depends on our ſenſes, 296+ $.23. 

Atual, 302.8.8. 

Habitual, 303. S- 8+ 

Habitual twofold, ib. S. 9. 

Intniteve,. 304. S, 1. « 

Intuitive the —_— Þ 

Intuitive srrefiſtable, ib. - 

Demonſtrative, 304. S. 2. MD | 

Of general Truths 1s all either Intuitive or Demon- 
rative, 307.9. 14. ; 

fy Exiſtences is ſenſitive, 308. $. 14. 

Clear Ideas do not always produce clear K. 308, 


» I }- 

Was bind of KR. we have of nature, 161.S. 12. 

Its beginning and progreſs, Þ- 78S. 15, 16, 17..8. 
S. 15,16. | 

IWhere it muſt begin, p. go. S. 27. | | 

Grven us in the p nh t0 attain it, P.Z1I.S. 12. 

Men's K. according to the imployment of their facul- 
ties, Þ. 36. S. 22. : 

To be got only by the application of our own thoug ht 
to the contemplation of things, Þ- 37. S. 23. 

Extent of Humane K. 309. 

Our K. goes not beyond our Ideas, 309. S. 1. | 

Nor beyond the perception of their agreement or diſa- 
greement, 1b. 5.2. 

Reaches not to all our Ideas, 309. S. 3. 

Mauch leſs to the reality of things, 309. S. 6+ 

Ter very smprovable if right ways were taken, 310, 

6 


Our, of Identity and Diverſity, as large as our 1- 
deas, 311. S. 8+ 

Of Co-exiſtence very narrow, ib. $.9, 10,10. | 

And therefore Subſtances very narrow, 312. $. 14, 
5, 16. 

Of She relations indeterminable, 314. $. 18. 

Of Exiſtence, 316. S. 21. 

Certain and Univerſal, where to be had, 320. $. 29. 


340. $. 16. 
Tl uſe of words a great hinderance of R. 321.5: 30. 
General, where to be got, 322.5. 31. 
Lies only in our thoughts, 339. S. 13- 
Reality of our K. 322, 
Of Mathematical Truths, how real, 324.5. 6. 
Of Morality real, ib. S. 7+ 
Of Subſtances, how far real, 326.5. 12. 
What makes our K. real, 323. S. 3- 324.S.8. 
Conſidering things, and not names, the way to K, 326, 


S. 13. 
Of Subfences, wherein it conſiſts, 336.5. 10, 


What required to any tolerable K. of Subſtances, 339- 


S. 14. . 
Self-evident, 341.5. 2. ERA 
Of Identity and Diverſity, as large as our Ideas, 341. 
 $.4. wherein it conſiſts, ib. -. 
Of Co-exiſtence very ſcanty, 342. 8. 5. : - 
Of Relations of Modes, not ſo ſcanty, 342. 8.6. 
of real Exiſtence none, 343. $. 7. 
Begins m particulars, 345.8. 11. 
Intuitive of our own Exiſtence, 353. $. 3. 
Demonſtrative of aGod, 354. 5. 1. 
Senfible K. s K. 361. 5. 3, &c. 
peace 5 - Yo | 
t amprov'd by Maxams, 367.5. 3. 
Why fo thought, ib. $. 2. OY : J 
K. :mproved only by perfetins and comparint 
Ideas, 368. S. 6. 372. $.14. _ 
And finding their Relations, 369. S. 7. 
Jy zntermediate Ideas, 372. $.14 + 
In Subſtances how to be 1mproved, 369. S. 9. 
Partly neceſſary partly voluntary, 373. 5. 1,2. 
Why ſome, and ſo little, 374. $. 2. 
How increaſed, 387. 5.6. 


L. 


ANGUAGES, why they change, 154. $. 7. 
Wherein it conſiſts, pn * Ky i 

Tts uſe, 240.8. 7. 

Its imperfetions, 268. S. 1, 

Its of 240. $.7. 

Double uſe, 268. S. 1. e- 02 ON 

The uſe of L. deſtroy'd by the ſubtilty of Diſputing, 
281.S.10, 11. 

Ends of L. 280..S. 23+ - 


Irs imperfe&tions not eaſie to be cured, 298. $. 2. 2905 


$.4.% & | 
oe. 16-4 to Philoſophy they ſhould be, 290. S. 4. 
To uſe no word without a clear and diſtintt Idea an- 


nexed toit, is one remedy of the «mperfettions of 


L. 291.S. 8,9. | , 
P) opraety in the uſe of Words, another remedy, 293. 
$. 4 


Making known the meaning of our tvords, another 
remeay, 293. S. 12. | SR I 
Meaning of words made known in $ imple Ideas, by 
ſhegmg, 293. S. 13. «+7 2 X 
In mixed Modes by Defining, 294. S. 15. 
In Foam by ſhewing and defining too, 295- 
| . 19, 21. bus el 
LAW of Nature generally allow'd, p. 17. S. 6. 
There is, tho not innate, þ. 21. S. 13, 
Its inforcement, 193. S$. 6, | 
LEARNING, the 1! State of L. in theſe later Ages, 


280, &C. 
Of the Schools lies chiefly in the abuſe of Words, 
280, &c. 
Such Learning of il! conſequence, 281. S. 12. 
LEAST viſible, p. 103. S. 9. 
LIBERTY, what, p. 126. $.8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 
Belongs not to the will, p. 128. $. 14, _.. 
To be determin'd by the reſult of. our own delibera- 
tion, is noreſtraint of L. 141. S. 47, 4$,49,50. 
Founded in a power of ſuſpending our particular de- 
fires, 141-S. 47, $I, 52+ | 


LIGHT s»ts abſurd Definitions, 225. $. 10. EE, 
LOGICK has introduced obſcurity into Languages, 279. 


$. 6. 
And hinder'd Knowledge, 280, 


LOVE, p. 121. $.4. 


Hh M. 
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M. 


AGISTERIAL. The moſt knowing are leaſt M. 
380. S. 4. 
MAKING, 176.8. 2. 
MAN not the produt of Blind chance, 355. S. 6. 
The Eſſence of M. is placed in his ſhape, 328.8. 1 6. 
Fe know not his real eſſence, 245. S. 3. 252. S. 22s 
254. $. 26. | 
The Boundaries of the humane Species not determi- 
ned, 254. S. 27. 


Ms. Simple and Complex, þ.8.5. 5. 9.79.5. 4. 
Simple M. p. 81.5. 1. F ei wy: 
Of Motion, p. 117. $. 2. 


MORAL good and evil, what, 192.8. g. 


Three rules whereby Men judge of M. reQitude, 193. 
S 


«7. 

Beings how founded on Simple Ideas of Senſation and 
RefleQion, 195.S. 14, 15. 

Rules not ſelf-evident, p. 16. S. 4. 

Variety of Opinions concerning M. rules whence, p.17. 
S. 5, 6» 

Rules if innate cannot with publick allowance be 
tranſgreſſed, p. 19.S.11, 12, 13. 


What makes the ſame individual M. 137. $.21. I 90, MORALITY capable of Demonſtration, P. 294. $.16. 


S. 29. 
The fd M. may be different Perſons, 1b. 
MATHEMATICKS, their Methods, 369.S. 7- 
Improvement, 371. $.15. | 
MATTER incomprehenſible both in its Coheſion and Di- 
viſibility, p. 1865. and p. 168. 
What, 282. $S. 15. 
Whether it thinks is not to be known, 310. S. 6. 
Cannot produce motion, or any thing elſe, 356+ $- 10. 
And motion cannot produce thought, 356. + 10. 
Not Eternal, 359+ $. 18. 
MAXIMS, 341. 346. S. 12, 13, 14, 15. 
Not alone ſelf-evident, 341.S.3- 
Are not the Truths firſt known, 343. $. 9- | 
Not the Foundation of our Knowledge, 344. $' 10. 
How made, 2.67. $. 3: 
wherein their evidence conſiſts, 344+ $+ 10- 3839- 


S. 14. 

Their uſe, 345.S. 11+ 

phy the moſt general ſelf-evident Propoſitions alone 
paſs for M. 346.S. 11. 

Are commonly Proofs only, where there is no need of 
Proofs, 347-S. 15. 

Of little uſe with clear terms, 347. S-16, 19- 

Of dangerous uſe with doubtful terms, 346+ $. 
12—20. . 

wo fuft known, 7. $. 9, 12, 13. 8.5. 14. Þ+ 9- 

. 16. 

How they gain aſſent, p. 11.5. 21, 22. 

Made from particular Obſervations, ib+ 

Not in the Underſtanding, before they are attually 

" known, þ. 11. $. 22. 

Nezther their Terms nor Ideas innate, þ. 12. S. 23. 

Leaſt known to Children and illiterate People, p. 14+ 


8. 27. 
MEMORY, FO 70. $2, 
Attention, Pleaſure, and Pain, ſettle Ideas in the 
M. p. 90.5. 3. 
And repetition, ib. $. 4. p. 71.S-6. 
Difference of M. p. 71.5. 4, 5- 
In remembrance, the Mind ſometimes Ative, ſome- 
times Paſſive, p. 72+ S. 7. 
Its neceſſity, p. 72.5. 3. 
Defe&-s, ib. $.8, 9. 
In Brutes, £23 S. 10, 
METAPHYSICK, and School Divinity fill d with unin- 
ſtrutrve Propoſitions, 352. $. 9. 
METHOD #»ſed in Mathematicks, 369. S. 7. 
MIND the quickneſs of its aons, p. 68.5. Io. 
MINUTES, Hours, Days, not neceſſary to Duration, 


P- 96. S. 23» 
MIRACLES, #he ground of aſſent to M. 384.5. 13. 
MISERY, «hat, þ. 138. $. 42. 
MODES, mzixed M. 153.5. 1. 
Made by the Mind, 153: S. 2. 
Sometimes got by the Explication of their names, ibs 


$. 3. 
IWhence a mixed Mode has it; unity, 154. $. 4. 
Occaſion of mixed Modes, 154. 5. s. 
Mixed M. their Ideas, how got, 155.5. 9. p 


and 314. S. 18. 369. S. 8. 

The proper Study of Mankind, 371. S. 11. 

Of actions mm their conformity to a rule, 196. S. 15. 

Fay in Moral notions owing to names, 196, 

16. 

Diſcourſes in M. if not clear, "tis the fault of the ſpea- 
ker, 295. S. 17. 

Hindrances of Demonſtrative treating of M. 1. Want 
of marks, 2. Complexedneſs, 315. $. 19. 

3. Intereſt, 316. S, 20. 

Change of names in M. changes not the nature of 
things, 325.S.9, 11. 

And Mechaniſm hard to be reconciled, p. 22. $. 14. 

Secur'd amidſt Men's wrong judgments, 150. $. 70. 


MOTION, flow or very {wift, why not perceived, p.94. 


$. 7,8, 10, 11. 
Voluntary mexplicable, 360. $. 19. 
Its abſurd Definitions, 234. S. 8,9. 


N. 


N AMING of Ideas, p. 76.5. 8. 


NAMES moral eſtabliſh'd by Lato are nox to be 
varied from, 325.8. 1o. 

Of Subſtances ſtanding for real eſſences are not ca- 
Hare vo convey certainty to the Underſtanding, 
334. S. 5. 

Standing for nominal eſſences, will make ſome, though 
not many certain Propoſitions, 335.S. 6, 

Why Men ſubſtitute Ns-for real eſſences, which they 
know net, 284. S. 19. 

_ falſe ſuppoſitions in ſuch an uſe of Ns. 285. 

+ Zlo 

A particular Name to every particular thing i - 
bh 226.S. 1. " _ tmpeſſ 
And uſeful, ib. 2. 

Proper Ns. where uſed, 226. S. 4, 5. 

Specgick Ns. are affixed to the Nominal Eſſence, 231. 

» IO. 

Of Simple Ideas, Modes, and Subſtances, have each 
of them ſomething peculiar, 233. S. 

of pe Ideas and Subſt ances referr to things, 233. 


. 2. 
And ſtand for both real and nominal Eſſence, ib. 3. 
Of femple Ideas not capable of Definitions, 234. S. 4. 


Wh , 1b. 7. 

Of leaf doubtful ſignification, 237. S. 15. 

Have few aſcents in linea predicamentals,ib. 16. 
Of Complex Ideas may be defmed, 236. S. 12. 


Of mixed Modes ſtand for arbitrary Ideas, 233. S. 2, 


3- 262. S. 44. | 
Tie together the parts of their Complex Ideas, 242. 


s #0. 

Stand always for the real Eſſence, 243. S. 14, 

Why, got uſually before the Ideas are known, 243. 
S. 15. 

Of Relations comprehbended under thoſe of mixed 
Modes, 244. $. 16. | 

General Ns. of Subſtances ſland for forts, 245, S. 1: 

Neceſſary to Species, 260.8, 39. 

Proper 
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Proper Ns. belong only to Subſtances, 261. S. 42. PASCAL great memory, Þ.73. 8, 9, 
Names of Modes in their firſt application, 262. S. PASSION” 156.S. on PIDAY 

44, 45. PASSIONS, bow they lead us into Error, 403. $. 12 
Of Subſtances in their firſt application, 263. $. 46,47. Turn on Pleaſure and Pain, þ. 121. $ 4 


Specifick, names ſtand for different things in diffe= Ps. are ſeldom ſingle, 137. $. 39. 
rent Men, 264. S. 48. PERCEPTION threefold, p. 126.S.5. 


Are put in the place of the thing ſuppoſed to have the 
real Eſſence of the Species, 264. S. 49. 

Of mixed Modes doubtful often, becauſe of the great 
compoſition of the Ideas they ſtand for, 269. S. 6. 

Becauſe they want Standaras in nature, 270. S.7. 

Becauſe the ſound 1s learned before the ſignification, 
271.8. 9. 

Of Subſtances doubtful, becauſe referr'd to patterns 
that cannot be known, or known, but imperfetth, 
272+9. 11, 12,13, 14. 

In their Philoſophical uſe hard to have ſettled fjgnift- 
cations, 273. S.15. 

Inſtance Liquor, 274. $.16. 

Gold, 272.8. 13. 274. $.16. 

Of ſimple Ideas, why leaſt doubtful, 275. S. 18.. 

Leaſt compounded Ideas have the leaſt dubious Names, 


275.S.19. 
NATURAL Philoſophy not capable of Science, 319.5.26. 


37,9. $. 10, 
Tet very uſeful, 371. S. 12, 
Hew to be improved, ib. 
What has hinder'd its improvement, ib. 


NECESSITY, p. 128. S. 13. 
NEGATIVE terms, 221.58. 4. 


Names fignifie the abſence of poſitive Ideas, p. 60. 
$S 


of 
NOTHING. That N. cannot produce any thing is De- 


monſtration, 354. S. 3. 


NOTIONS, 153.S. 2. 


InP. the mind for the moſt pare paſſive, p. 66.S. 1. 
Is an impreſſion made on the mind, p. 66.$. 3,4. 
In the Womb, p. 66. S. 5. 

Difference between it and in::.ate 16655, p. 65. S. 6. 


Puts the difference between the animal and vegetable .. 


Kingdom, p. 68.S$. 11. 
The ſeveral degrees of it ſhew the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of the maker, p 69.S.12, 
Belongs to all animals, p. 69. S. 12, 13, 14. | 
The firſt inlet of Knowledge, f. 69.S. 15. 


PERSON, what, 181. S. 9. 


A Forenſickh term, 189. $. 26. 
The ſame Conſciouſneſs alone makes the ſame P. 183. 
S. 13. 187. $. 23+ 
The ſame Soul without the ſame Conſciouſneſ3 makes 
not the ſame P. 148. $.15, &c. K 
o_ and Puniſhment follow perſonal Identity, 186. 
28, 


PHANSY, p. 72.5. 8. | 
PHANTASTICAL Ideas, 205. S. 1. 
PLACE, p. 82.8. 7, 8. | 


Uſe of P. p. 82. S.9. 

Nothing but a relative Poſition, ib, '$..1o. : 

Sometimes taken for the ſpace, a Body fills, þ. $4. 
S. 10, 

Twofold, p. 101. $.6; 7; 


PLEASURE and Pazrn, p. 121.S.1.p.123.S.15, 16, 


Foyn themſelves to moſt of our Ideas, p. 56. S, 2. 
Why joyn'd to ſeveral ations, p. 56.S. 3. 


NUMBER, p. 10s. POWER, how we come by its Idea, p. 124.S.1. 
Modes of N. the moſt diſtin Ideas, ; 105. 8.3. Attive and Paſſive, ib. S. 2. +3 : 
Demonſtrations in Ns, the moſt determinate, 105, No Paſſive Power # God, no Aﬀive Power i1n Mat- 
S. 4- ter, both Afrove and Paſſive in Spirits, p. 124 
The general meaſure, p. 107. $.Y. S. 2. | : 
Afords the cleareft Idea of Infinity, ib. p.112.S.13, Our Idea of Ative P. cleareſt from Refletiion, p.125. 
NUMERATION, what, p. 105. S. 5. S. 4. | 
Names neceſſary to it, 1b. Ps. operate not on Ps. 129. S. 18. h 
And order, p. 107. $.7. Make a great part of the Ideas of Subſtances, 159. 
Why not early in Children, and in ſome never, ib, S. 2. 
Why, 160.8. 8. 


An Idea of Senſation and Refleion, p. 58-S.8. 
O. PRACTICAL Principles not annate, p.15.S.1. 
Not univerſally aſſented to, p. 15. $.2. 
BSCURITY unavoidable in ancient Authors, 271, Are for operation, p. 16.8. 3. 
S. 10, Not agreed, þ. 21.8. 14. , 
The cauſe of it in our Ideas, 199. S. 3. Different, p. 25. S. 21. : 
OBSTINATE they are moſt who have leaſt examined, PRINCIPLES not to be received without ſtrift Exani- 
379. $.3. nation, 368. $. 4. 401.5S.8. 
OPINION, what, 377. S. 3. The «ll conſequences of wrovg P. 401. S. 9, lo. 
How Os. grow up to principles, p.25. $.22,23,24, None imnate, þ. 4. 
25, 26. None univerſally aſſented to, Þ. 5. 
Of others a wrong ground of aſſent, 378. $.6, 405, How ordinarily got, p. 25. S$. 22, &c- 
S. 17, | Are to be examin'd, p. 26. $.26, 27. 
Often taken without full proof, 379.S. 3. Not innate if the Ideas they are made up of, are not 
ORGANS. Our Organs ſuited ts our Stare, 161. S. annate, p.27.S.1. 
12, 13. PRIVATIVE terms, 221.S. 4. 
PROBABILITY, what, 376.S. 1,3: 
The grounds of P. Þ. 377. S. 4+ 
P. In matter of fab, 380. S. 6. 
How we are to judge in Ps. 377.S. F. 
on” preſent works ſtrongly, 147. $. 64. Difficulties in Ps, 3831.8. 9. 
Its uſe, Þþ. $7. S. 4. Grounds of P. in ſpeculation, 383. $.12. 
PARTICLES joyn Parts or whole Sentences together, Wrong meaſures of P. gol. S.7. 


265.5. 1. How evaded by prejudiced minds, 403. $. 13. 
In them lies the beauty of well ſpeaking, 265. S.2. PROOFS, 305.S. 3. ; 
How their uſe is to be known, ib. S. 3. PROPERTIES of Specifick Eſſences not known, 2;1, 

They expreſs ſome aion or poſture of the mind, 266, S. 19. | | 
$6 4« Of things very numerous, 211.S, 10, 21v. $. 24; 
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INDEX 


PROPOSITIONS Identical teach nothing, 349. $+ 2. 
Generical teach nothing, 349. S. 4. 353. S- 13+ 


General Ideas, general Terms and Reaſon uſually grow 


together, p.8.8.15. 


Wherein a part of the Definition is predicated of RECOLLECTION, p. 119. S. I: 


the ſubjett teach nothing, 350. S. 5,6. 
But the ſignification of that word, 351.S. 7. 
Concerning Subſtances generally either trifling or un- 
certain, 351. $.9. 
Meerly verbal how ts be known, 352.5. 12. | 
Abſtrat terms + - __y one of another produce 
meerh verbal Ps. 1b. 


Or pare of a Complex Idea predicated of the whole, 
353-S. 13. 
| More Ps, meerly verbal than is ſuſpeRed, 253- 
. S. 13 


neverſal Ps.concern not exiſtence, 353. S. I+ 
What Ps. concern exiſtence, 353. S. 1. 
Certain Ps. concerning exiſtence are particular, con- 
cerning abſtraft Ideas may be general, 365. $. 13+ 
Mental, 330.5. 3. 331+ $.5. 
Verbal, 330.5. 3. 331. S. 5. 
Mental hard to be treated, 330. S. 3, 4+ 
PUNISHMENT, what, 192.5. 5. 
And veward follow conſciouſneſs, 186. S. 18. 189, 
S. 26. 


REFLECTION, p. 42. 5. 4. 
RELATED, 172.5. 1. | 
RELATION, p. 80. $. 7. p. 172+ 
R. proportional, 191. $. 1. 
Natural, 191.5.2. 
Inſtztuted, 192. S. 3. 
Moral, 192. S. 4- 
Numerowts, 197.YS. 17, 
Terminate in ſimple Ideas, 197. $. 17. 
Our clear Idea of Relation, $. 18. 
Names of Rs. doubtful, 198. F. 19. 
Without correlative terms not fo commonly obſerved 
172. S. 2. 1 
Different from the things related, 173. $.4. 
Changes without any change in the ſutje, ib. 55. 
Always between two, 173.5. 6. 
All things capable of R. 193.5. 7. 
The Idea of the R. often clearer than of the things 
Related, 174.S.8. 
All terminate in ſample Tdeas of Senſation and Refle- 
' Gon, 174.5. 9. 


An unconſciow Drunkard, why Puniſhed, 187. 6.22, RELATIVE, 172.5. 1. 


Q 


Some R. terms taken for External Denominations 
172.5. 2. F 

Some for abſolute, 173.5. 3+ 

How to be known, 174.5. 10. 

Many words though abſolute are Rs. 179. .6. 


UALITY Secondary Qs. their conneAion or incon- we Wt all Men have time to enquire mto, 399. 


fiſtence unknown, 311.5. 11, 
Of Subſtances ſcarce knowable, but by Experience, 
312.5. 14, 16. 
Of Spiritual Subſtances leſs than of Corporeal, 314. 
S. I7. 
Secondary have no concetvable conneFion with the 
primary that produce them, 312.5. 12. 13. 320. 


S. 28, 
Of Subſtances nn on remote cauſes, 337. S. 11. 
Not 20 be known by deſcriptions, 296. S.21. 
Secondary how far capable of Demonſtration, 307. $. 
= R0,02,03- 
what, p. 60. $.8. 238. S 16. 
Hoty ſaid to be in things, 207. $. 2. 
Secondary would be other, if we could diſcover the 
minute parts of bodies, 161.5. 11. 
Primary Qs. p. 60.8.9. 
How they produce Ideas in us, p. 61. $. 12. 
Secondary Qs. p. G1. $. 13, 14, 15- 
Primary Qs. 4 pant our Ideas, Secondary not, p.61. 
S. 15, 16, GCC. 
Three ſorts of Qs. in bodies, p. 64. $.23. 

s. e.. Primary, Secondary immediately perceivable,and 
Secondary mediately perceivabley p. 65.5. 26. 
Secondary Qs. are bare Powers, p. 64.5. 23, 24,25. 

Secondary Qs. have no diſcernable conneion with 
the firſt, p. 65. S. 27. | 
QUOTATIONS, hor little to be relied on, 333.5, 12. 


* 
But in many places are hindred from inquiring, 399. 
S. 4. 
The precepts of natural R. plain, 277. $. 23. 


REMEMBRANCE of great force in common life, 195; 


S. 12. 
Woat, Þ. 35. S. 20. f.72. 5. 7+ 


REPUTATION of great force in common life, 195: 


g 12, 


RESTRAINT, . 128. S. 13. 
REVELATION, an ungqueſtionable ground of aſſent, 


384.S. 14. 
Traditional R. cannot convey any new fimple Ideas, 


394- $+ 3- 
Not ſo ſure as our Reaſon or Senſes, 394. $. 
In things of Reaſon no need of R. 394. $. 5 
Cannot over-rule our clear Knowledge, 395+ $. 5,10, 
Muſt ower-rule probabilities of reaſon, 396. $. 8, 9» 


REWARD, what, 192. 5. 5. , 
RHETORICK, an art of deceiving, 289: S. 34. 


9, 


AGACITY, 3os.S. 3. 


SAME, whether Subſtance, Mode, or Concrete, 
190. $, 28. 


—"; white to the Bye pellucid in a Microſcope, 161. 
. ITs 
R. CETTIONd. No body ſo S.as to doubt hi own Exiſtence, 
354-9. 24 
SCHOULS wherein faulty, 279. S. 6, &c. 


EAL Ideas, 205. | 

REASON, #ts various fignifications, 385; S. Is 
What, 385. S. 2. 
Four parts of R. 386.5. 3. 
Where R. fails us, 388. $. 9. 
Neceſſary #n all but inturtion, 390.5. 15. 
According to, contrary to, above R. 391. $. 23. 
As contra-deſtinguiſhed to Faith, what, 293. 5. 2. 
To be uſed in matters of Religion, 397.5. 11. 
Helps us not to the Knowledge of innate Truths, p.6. 


SCIENCE divided into a conſideration of Nature, of 


Operation, and of Signs, 406. 
No S. of natural Bodies, 321. $. 29. 


an nk" 2+ interpretations of $. nos to be ampoſed, 
277. $.23. 
SELF, what makes it, 185. S. 17. 186. $-20. 188. S. 23, 
24, 25. 
wy” OE. T Propoſitions, where co be had, 341, 
c 


Neither need nor admitted proof, 348. S. 19. 
SENSA- 
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INDEX 


SENSATION, p. 41.5. 3. diſtinguiſhable from other 
perceptions, 308.S. 14. 
Explain'd, p. 63. 
What, þ. 119.S.1. 
SENSES, why we cannot conceive other qualities than 
the Objetts of our Ss.Þ. 51+S.3. 
Learn to diſcern by Exerciſe, 296. S. 21. 
Cannot be pms but by conta&, 307.S.11. 
Much quicker would not be uſeful to us, 161.S.11. 
Our Organs of S. ſuited to our ſtate, 161+S. 12, 13. 
SENSIBLE Knowledge is as certain as we need, 363 
$.8 


Goes not beyond the preſent af, 364. S.9. 
SHAME, p. 123. S. 17. 
SIMPLE Ideas, p. 50. S. 1. 
Not made by the mand, þ. 50. $. 2. 
The materials of all our Knowledge, p. 58.8. lo. 
All poſitive, þ. 59. S.1. 
Very different from their cauſes, p. 59. S. 24 3. 
SIN with different Men ſtands for different ations, 
P. 24. S« 19. 
SOLIDITY, p. 52. S. r. 
Inſeparable from body, p. 53. S. 1. 
By zt boay fills Space, p- 53. S.2. 
This Idea got by touch, 1b. 
Hoiv diſtinguiſhed from Space, p. 53. S. 3: 
From hardneſs, Þ« 54. S. 4. 
SOMETHING from Eternity 
356. S.8. 
SORROW, p. 122.8. 8. 
SOUL thinks not always, þ. 43. S. 9, &Cc. 
Not un ſound ſleep, p. 44+ S. 11, &c. 
Its immateriality we know not, 310. $.6. | 
Religion not concern'd in the Ss. Immateriality, 311, 
6 | 


demonſtrated, 353- $.3. 


Our ignorance about it, 190. s » 37. 
SOUND zts Modes, p. 117.8. 3. 
SPACE, z#s Idea got by ſight and touch, p. 81.8. 2. 
Its modifications, p. $1.'S. 4. 
Not body, þ. 84. S. 12. 
Its parts inſeparable, p. 84. S. 12. 
Immorvable, p.85.S. 14. | 
Whether Body or Spirit, p. 65.S.16. 
Whe ther ſubſtance or accic/ent, p. 85. S. 17. 
Infinite, p. $7. $.2c. p.109- S. 4. | 
Ideas of S. and Body a1jiinft, p. 88. S. 23» p. $9. 
S. 26. 
Conſider'd as a ſolid, p. 103.S.11. | 
Hard to conceive any real Being void of S, f. 104, 


"Wi * 
SPECIES, why changing one ſimple Idea of the Complex 
one, is thou: ht to change the $. in Modes, but not 
17 Subſt an Oh, 284. $.19. | 
Of Armas ind Vegitables moſtly diſtingurſh'd by 
Figure, 295. $.19, 20, 
Of other thmgs by colcur, 1h. 
Made by the Underſtanding for Communication, 
241. 5.4. 
No Speries of mixed Modes without a name, 242. 
$, 58; 
Of Sub/tances are determin'd by the nominal Eſſence 
247.S. 7.248. $.3-249.S. 11,13. 251. $. 13, 
Not by ſubſtantial forms, 249. S. 1o. 
Nor by the real Eſſence, 251.8. 18. 253.S. 25. 
Of Spirits how diſtingurſhedg 250. S. 11. 
Mere S. of Creatures above than below us, 250. 
S. f2 
Of Creatures very gradual, 250. S. 12. gp 
What as neceſſary to the making of S. by real Eſſen- 
ces, 251.S.14 ; 
Of Animals and Plants cannot be diſtinguiſhed by 
propogation, 253.8. 23; | | 
Of Anwma's and Vegetables diſtinguiſhed princi- 
paily by the Shape and Figure, of other things by 
the colour, 255.S. 296 


bl 


Is but a partial conception of what is in the indivi- 
duals, 258. S. 32. 
'Ti the Complex Idea which the name ſtands for that 
makes the S. 259. $. 35. - 
Man makes the S. or Sorts, 259. S. 3 
But the foundation of it 15 in the ſim 
things, 259. S. 36, 37. | 
—_ _ abſtrat Idea makes a different $. 259, 
-:3v.. 

SPEECH, ts end, 223. S. 2. 
Proper $.225. $.8. 
Intell:gible, ib. 

SPIRITS, the Ex 

S. 12 


litude Found mn 


iſtence of S. not knotable , 365, 
——_— of S. on bodies nat conceivable, 320; 


. 28. 

What Knowledge they have of bodies, 296. $. 23. 

Seperate, how their Knowledge may exceed ours Po 
73- S. 9% ; 

We have as clear a notion of 
Body, 159. S$. 5. 

A conjetture concerning one way of Knowledge,where- 
mn Ss. excell us, p. 162. $. 13. 

Our Ideas of S. 163.8. 15. 

As clear as that of body, 165. $. 22. 

Primary Ideas belonging to S. 154. S. 18. 

Move, 164.8, 19, 20. 

Ideas of S. and body compared, 168. $. 30. 

The Exiſtence of S. as eafie tro be admitted as that of 
Bodies, 166. S. 32. | 

We have no Idea, how Ss. communicate their thought, 
170, S. 36. | , 

How far we are ignorant of the Being, Species; and 
Propert:cs of Ss. 319.8. 27. 

STU-IDITY, p. 72. S. 3. 
SUBSTANCE, 157.S. 1- 

S. no Idea of ze, p. 34. S. 18. 

Not very knowable, 311. $.11, &c. 

Our certaznty concerning them reaches but a little 
ways 335-S- 7. 336. S. 10. 340. $. 15. | 

in Ss. we muſt rettifie the ſignificatron of their 
names by the things more than by Definitions, 
297. S. 24. 

Ther Ideas /ingle or colle&ive, p. 80.S. 6. 

We have no _—_ Idea of S. p. 85.S. 18, 19. 

We have no Idea of pure S- 157. S. 2. 

Our Ideas of the ſorts of Ss. 153 5+ 2, 4, 6. 

Obſervables in our Ideas of Ss. 170. S. 37. 

Collettive Ideas of Ss. 171. 

They are ſingle Ideas, ib. S. 2. 

Three ſorts, 178. $.-2. 

The Ideas of Ss. have in the mind a double reference; 
209. 5. &- }--. 

The properties of Ss. numerous, and not at all to be 
known, 211. 8.9, 10. 

The perfefeſt Ideas of Sv. 159 S: 7. 

Three ſorts of Ideas make our Complex one of $s.160: 


the Subſtance of S. as of 


S. 9. 

SUBTILTY, what, 280. S. 8. 

SUCCESSION, an Idea got chiefly from the train of otir 
Ideas, p. 58. S. 9: p. 93. $.6. 

Which train is the meaſure of it, Þ. 95+ S. 12. 
SUMMUM BONUM, wherezn zt conſiſts, 143+ S. 55. 
SYLLOGISM, 0 help to reaſoning, 386.8. 4+ 

The ufe of S. 1b. 

Tuconveniencies of S. 386. S. 4. 

Of no uſe in probabilities, 387.S. 5. 

Helps not to new diſcoveries, 387-S. 6; 

Or the improvement of our Knowledge, 388. S. 7: 

May bs about particulars, 388. S. 8. 


T11 T. 


T AST and ſmells their Modes, p. 117.S. 5. 


TESTIMONY, how #t leſſens its force, 382. 


S. 16. 


THINKING an Operation, not the Eſſence of the mind, 


P. 119. S. 34+ 
Modes of T. p. 119. S. 1,2. 
Men's ordinary way of T. 339. S. 4+ 
Aw Operation of the Soul, p. 44.5. Io. 
Fithout memory uſeleſs, p. 46. S. 15. 
TIME, what, p- 96.S. 17,18. 
Not the meaſure of motion, p. 96.S$.22. 


And place F-# 7 ap portions of infinite Dura- 


tion and Expanſion, p. 101. $. 5,6. 
Twofold, ib. S. 6, 7: 
Denominations from T. are Relatives, 176.8. 3. 


TOLERATION neceſſary in our State of Knowledge, 


go. S. 4. 

TR ADITION the older the leſs credible, 382. F. 10. 
TRIFLING Propoſitions, 349- 

Diſcourſes, 351.$.9, 10, 11. 
TRUTH, what, 330. S. 2. 33. S. 5.332. S. 9. 

Of Thought, 330. S. 3. 331+ S. 6, 

Of Words, 330. S. 3. 

Verbal and real, 332. S. 8, 9. 

Moral, 333. S. 11. 

Metaphyſical, 213. $.2. 333. S. I. 


General ſeldom apprehended but in words, 333. 
k) 


» . Bo 
In what it conſiſts, 217«S, 19. 


V. 


JI poſſible, p. 87. $.21. 
. Motion ( ww aV. p. 88. S. 22. 


We have an Idea of 3t, p. 53. S. 3. fp. 54S: 5. 


VARIETY #n Men's purſuits accounted for, p.143. 


S. 54, &c. 
VERTUE, what, im reality, p. 23. S- 18. 


What in its common application, 193. S. Io, IL. 


Is preferrable, under a bare poſſibility of a future 


State, Io. S. 90. 
How taken, p.23. S. 17- 


Wholly paſſeve in the reception of ſimple Ideas, p. 49. 


S.25, 
VICE /res in wrong meaſures of good, 405.S. 16, 
UNDERSTANDING, what, p. 126.5. 5. 
Like a dark room, p. 78. S. 17. 
When rightly uſed, p. 3. 
Is the power of thinking, p. 56. S. 2. 


Wholly paſſive in the reception of ſimple Ideas, p. 49. 
$.25. 
UNEASINESS alone determines the Will to a net a- 


Aion, 123. $.29, 31, 33, &c. 
why it determines the Will, 136. S. 36, 37- 
Cauſes of it, þ. 144. S. 57, &c- 


UNITY, an Idea both of Senſation and Refletion, 


P- 57+ $7. 

Suggeſted by every thing, p. 105.5. I. 
UNIVERSALITY #s only #n figns, 229. S. 11. 
UNIVERSALS how made, p. 76.5.9. 
VOLITION, #bat, p. 126. S. 5. p. 128.5. 15. 

Better known by refle&ion than.words, 133: S. 3o. 


VOLUNTARY, what, + 126. \ F. Þ-127. S. 11, p. 


132+ S. 28, 


WW HAT 7s, is not univerſally aſſented to, Pe. 5. 


WHERE and when, p. 102.5. 8. 


WHOLE bzgger than its parts, its uſe, 345.5. 11. 


And part not tnnate Ideas, 29.8. 6. 


WILL, what, 126. $. 5. 128-5. 15. 133. $. 29. 


What determines the W. 133. S. 29. 

Often confounded with deſire, 133.5. 30. 

Is AE only about our own ations, 133. 

30. 

Termmates in them, 138. 40. 

Is determined by the greateſt preſent removable un- 
eaſineſ5, 1338. $. 40. 

Ts the Power of Volition, p. 56. S. 2. 


WIT and Fudgment, wherein different, p. 74. S. 2. 
WORDS, an ill uſe of Ws. one great hindrance of Know- 


ledpe, 321.5. 30. 
buſi of Ws. 277. 
Sefts introduce Ws. without Signification, 277. 


S. 2. 

The Schools have coin'd multitudes of inſjnificant 
Ws. 278.5. 2. 

And render'd others obſcure, 279. 5.6. 

Often uſed without ſignification, 278. F. 3. 

And why, 5. 5. 

In conſtancy in their uſe an abuſe of Words, 279. 


S. 5. 
Obſcurity an abuſe of Ws. 279. 5. 6. 
Taking them for things an abuſe of Words, 292. 


$. 14. 

Who eſ liable to this abuſe of Ws. iv. 

= abuſe of Ws. is a cauſe of obſtinacy in Error, 
283. S. 16. 

Makang them ſtand for real Eſſences, which we know 
Not, 1s an abuſe of Ws. 283.5. 17, 18. 

The ſuppoſition of their certain evident ſignification, 
an abuſe of Ws 285.5. 22. | 

Uſe of Words zs 1. to communicate Ideas. 2. With 
quickneſs. 3. To convey Knowledge, 286. 5. 23, 

How they fail m all theſe, ib. &c. 

How mm Subſtances, 288. FS. 32. 

How in Modes and Relations, 288.5 33. 

Miſuſe of Ws. a great cauſe of Error, 290. $. 4. 

Of Obſtinacy, Y. 5. | 

And of Wranglimg, $. 6. 

Signifie _ thing in enquiries, another in diſputes, 
291. 8.7. | 
The meaning of Ws. is made known in ſimple Ideas by 

ſhewing, 293. S 13. © | 
In mixed Modes by defining, 294.5. 15. 
In Subſtances by ſhewing and defining toe, 295.5 19, 
21, 22. 
The it conſequence of learning Ws. firſt, and their 
meaning afterwards, 297.5. 24. 
No ſhame to ask, Men the meaning of their Ws.where 
they are doubtful, 258. S. 25. 
Are to be uſed conſtantly m the ſame ſenſe, 298. 


S. 26. 

Or elſe to be explain'd, where the context determines 
zt not, 299. S.27. 

How made general, 221. S. 3. 

Signifying anſenſible things, derived from names of 
ſenjible Ideas, 221. S. 5. 

Have no natural ſignification, 223. S. 1. 

But by impoſition, 225. $. 8. 

Stand immediately for the Ideas of the Speaker, 223. 
Ss. 4.42: | 

Tet with - double reference. 1. To the Ideas in the 
Hearers mind, 1b. S. 4+ 

2. To the reality of things, ib. S. 5. 

Api 


TNTDEE” 


Apt by cuſtom to excite Ideas, 224. S. 6+ the ſame Idea is in the mind of the Speaker, 269. 
Often uſed without ſienification, 225.8. 7. S. 4- | ? 
Moſt general, 226.S. 1. | What Words are moſt doubtful, and why, 269. 
why ſome Ws. of one Language cannot be tranſlated S. 5, &C. 

into thoſe of another, 24.1. S. 8. » What unintelljgible, ib. 
' Why I have been ſo large on Words, 244. Are fitted to the uſe of common life, 191. S. 2. 
S. 16, Not tranflatable, 1524. S. 6. | 
New Ws. or in new ſignifications are cautiouſly to be The ſuppoſition of their certain evident ſignification, 
uſed, 264.S. 51. an abuſe of Ws. 285.8. 22. 
Civil uſe of Ws. 263. S. 3, WORSHIP not an innate Idea, p. 29. S.7. | 
Philoſophicai uſe of Words, ib. WRANGLE, when we W. about Words, 353. S. 13. 


- 4 


w 


Are very different, 273. S. 15. WRITINGS antient, why hardly to be preciſely under- 
Msſs their end, when they excite not in the Hearer, ſtood, 276. $.32. 


